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THE BASIS OF MORALS. 


Wherever human nature is, there is the moral sentiment. 
To discuss the question whether this has always been so, is 
beyond the limits which I have assigned myself in this paper. 
But I will say in passing, assuming man to be developed from 
some lower organism, the dawning of the moral sentiment 
would seem to be essential to the idea of human nature. 
Until this has arrived the prospective man is something less 
than human. This is the fairy prince who wakes the sleep- 
ing beauty with the kiss so long delayed. But wherever we 
now come in contact with beings whom we agree to call 
human, there is the moral sentiment, there are the antithetic 
poles of right and wrong, there are the voices saying T’hou 
shalt and Thou shalt not, there are the words and attitudes of 
praise and blame. In different communities there is a dif- 
ference in the objects which are regarded as praiseworthy 
or blameworthy. The savage and. barbarian feel morally 
obliged to engage in certain actions that would be morally 
impossible for the civilized man, but everywhere appear the 
opposite poles, the antithetic ideas of right and wrong. 


’ 
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This is the most salient feature in the life of man. Elimi- 
nate this feature and you destroy the identity of human nat- 
ure and of human history. They become something radi- 
cally different. The soul of art, of poetry, of the drama, of 
government, of religion is gone forever. Henceforth biog- 
raphy and religion are stale, flat, and unprofitable. It is the 
part of Hamlet in the play, the theme which underlies the 
symphony, the Niobe that unifies the group, the voice of 
the chief singer in the choir. Though Taine were right in 
his idea that art must never be didactic, the artist must 
never moralize, yet without the contrasts of good and evil 
for his subject-matter, the artist’s occupation would be almost 
gone. There has been great art without any moral ele- 
ment, —art that has contented itself with reproducing the 
beauty of the human face and form, or the beauty of external 
nature. But the highest form of art is tragedy, epical or 
dramatic ; and the supreme tragedy is the good man suffer- 
ing calamity. Eliminate the moral element from literature 
and you have annihilated Homer and Dante and Job, and 
Shakespeare and Goethe. . 

But though the moral element is so universal and essen- 
tial, there has never been entire agreement among men in 
regard to the nature of it,—in regard to the basis of the 
moral obligation and the proper sanctions of right-doing. 
There has been much conflict among good men as to 
what is right and what is wrong; but there has been 
still more in regard to the essential nature of these 
opposites. Meantime, the honors of practical righteous- 
ness have not been the exclusive property of any partic- 
ular party, utilitarians or intuitionalists. It is quite possible 
for aman to live in a straightforward manner while holding 
neither of the two opposing theories of moral obligation, 
nor any theory whatever; just as it-is possible for a man to 
be an orator without knowing anything about the theory of 
oratory, or to have his blood circulate in the most perfect 
manner without knowing anything about Harvey’s theory of 
its circulation, or any other. It would be a sad thing for 
humanity if no morality were possible without a definite 
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and irrefragable theory thereof. Of some of the best men 
who have ever lived, no special theory of morals can be pred- 
icated, and it may perhaps be doubted whether they had one 
any more than Homer had a theory of the epic poem, or 
Shakespeare a theory of the drama, or Burns a theory of the 
true genesis and composition of an immortal lyric. 

But while morality is possible, and that, too, of a high 
degree of excellence, without a definite theory of morals, 
it may be doubted whether any man was ever worse for try- 
ing to develop such a theory, however poorly he succeeded, 
so that his aim was simply to arrive at truth. And while it 
is quite possible for a man to live nobly and grandly without 
any definite theory of morality, there are theories abroad 
that can not be vitally appropriated without damage to the 
individual appropriating them. The man who strives per- 
sistently to educate his moral judgment, and who steadily 
endeavors to obey his highest moral impulses, can hardly miss 
the attainment of a lofty moral character; he cannot help 
going on and on to ever higher places. But even this man 
may be retarded in his motion by an atmosphere of thought 
or sentiment which he unconsciously inhales, and against 
which he should be on his guard. Moreover, thought, the 
intellect, has its own rights which ask for no ulterior sanc- 
tion. It is a good thing to know the truth though it be not 
convertible at once or ever into something moral or useful. 
Knowledge is an absolute good. Comte did not believe this, 
and would have had men abjure the study of sidereal astron- 
omy because such study was not apparently useful. Enough 
for us that its revelations thrill us through and through with 
awe and adoration. So with the study of physiology. Our 
hygienic rules and practices may not be much affected by it 
as it is popularly studied; but it is something to “ know 
what is in man,” to be able to say, “I am curiously and won- 
derfully made, and that my soul knoweth right well.” So 
with the moral nature. We should want to fathom it, if the 
attempt left our moral vision just exactly where it found it, 
clearing it no whit, nor adding one iota to the vigor of our 
wills. But the result is likely to be much more ample when 
the attempt is an unbiassed search for truth. 
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The basis of morals is a two-fold consideration, objective 
and subjective: objective,— the ultimate ground of right; 
subjective,—the ground of personal well doing. Let us 
consider the objective question first: What is the ultimate 
ground of morals? What mean these distinctions, right and 
wrong? Whence do they arise? Once upon a time a man 
named Dymond, a Quaker linen-draper, wrote a book in his 
back shop, improving the intervals between his not too 
numerous customers; a book called, if I remember rightly, 
The Elements of Morality. For a long time it was a very 
popular book, and is still, no doubt, in certain quarters. In- 
cidentally it contained a great deal of excellent teaching ; 
but I shall never forget the shock of disgust with which my 
mind revolted from its fundamental proposition, which was, 
that the basis of morals is the will of God; that He decreed 
that certain things should be right and others should be 
wrong. Here is a proposition, in comparison with Which John 
Stuart Mill’s idea that in some other planet two and two may 
possibly make five, seems truly admirable. If God had willed 
that murder, theft, and adultery should be right, they would 
have been. If He had willed that life-saving, honesty, and 
chastity should be wrong, they would have been. Did ever 
the assurance that might makes right receive a more signifi- 
cant illustration? But this conception of the Quaker mor- 
alist is far from being his peculiar property. It finds thou- 
sands of admirers. It is not an isolated conception. It is 
of a piece with a great multitude of conceptions, which 
regard the laws and properties of matter as having been 
arbitrarily imposed by the Almighty. Thus God imposed 
on minerals their hardness; on water and on gases their mo- 
bility; on lead its malleable quality; on mercury its exceed- 
ingly volatile character. The word law has been the occa- 
sion of so much mischief in these matters that it is no won- 
der that some scientific men have wished that they might 
banish it forever from the realm of science. This word has 
been interpreted by analogy with the laws which are im- 
posed by kings and parliaments upon their subjects. Just 
as these kings and parliaments impose laws upon their peo- 
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ple, the Almighty is supposed to have imposed laws upon 

matter. But the truth is, that there is no analogy between 

the laws of Nature and the laws of kings and states. The 

laws of matter are resident in its fundamental properties; 

and its properties are fundamental. It is simply impossible’ 
to conceive of matter without properties, or Nature as being 

without laws. It is sheer nonsense to talk about imposing 

properties on matter and laws upon Nature. Matter without 

properties and Nature without laws are figments of the met- 

aphysical and theological brain. 

Now, as I have said, the notion that the basis of morals is 
the will of God, is of a piece with these conceptions of nat- 
ural properties and natural laws. It is a notion of sheer 
arbitrariness. It makes the distinction between right and 
wrong a purely arbitrary distinction. The distinction may * 
still be regarded as eternal by supposing it to have been 
decreed “from all eternity’; but what we want is that the 
distinction should be absolute, that it should be real, that it 
should inhere in the inmost essence of actions, that it should 
be no mere veneer or varnish, but in the grain of things. 

There have not, at any time, been wanting, those who 
have clearly perceived the arbitrary nature of morality 
which has no other basis than the will of God, and these 
have endeavored to relieve it of its arbitrary character by 
imputing to the Almighty an ulterior motive. Our present 
life they say, is a probation for another and a higher state of 
existence. The day of judgment is a competitive examina- 
tion for admission to this higher state. We are fitting, all 
our lives long, for this examination. Morality is the curric-* 
ulum arranged with reference to our probationary condi- 
tion. The distinctions of right and wrong and the differ- 
ence in actions have been created in order to furnish this 
curriculum. But by this subterfuge the arbitrary char- 
acter of moral distinctions is in nowise affected. They 
remain as arbitrary as ever. They are still imposed,— not 
necessary and essential. ‘There is no more divinity in the 
atoms than there was before; in fact to the first arbitrary 
conception is now added a second. ‘The relation of this 
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probationary condition to a future state is purely arbitrary. 
No reason is shown why the probation for a life of infinite 
duration should be limited to an average of some five and 
thirty years. All the reasons are opposed to any such 
‘arrangement. All the reasons are in favor of some natural 
and genetic relation between the life which now is and that 
which is to come. In short, we have here no basis for 
morality. It is the old, old story of the earth, the elephant, 
the tortoises. We want to know what the four tortoises are 
resting on; why actions are distinguished as good or bad ; 
why some things are right and others wrong. 

This is one of the problems to which Mr. Darwin has ad- 
dressed himself in his Descent of Man. Believing man to be 
descended from remote anthropoid ancestors, he finds the basis 
of morality in the gregarious or social instincts of those ances- 
tors. His natural history of morality reads somewhat thus : 
The social instincts of the animal lead him to take pleasure 
in the society of his fellows, to feel a certain amount of sym- 
pathy with them, and to perform various services for them. 
One step higher, and we should have certain regretful senti- 
ments ensuing on the commission of anti-social acts, which 
are committed in obedience to a transient impulse, at the 
cost of permanent social instincts. Again, the approval of 
the community would tend to promote acts favorable to the 
general welfare, and to discourage acts of a contrary nature. 
Lastly, habit in each individual would gradually perform an 
important part in the regulation of conduct. Meantime, 
these social inclinations are being constantly transmitted, 
‘and in ever greater force. When we have arrived at this 
point we have long since passed the dividing line between 
man and animal. Such is Mr. Darwin’s theoretical basis of 
morality. Mr. Spencer’s is substantially the same. 

I should see no objection to this theory, if it were suffi- 
cient to account for the phenomena which it seeks to 
account for. It is no discredit to an oak that it was once an 
acorn, nor to the Amazon that it was once a tiny stream. 
The acorn was not the oak; the stream was not the mighty 
river. And though it should be proven that the ultimate 
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origin of the moral sentiment was in the gregarious instinct 
of the animal creation, it would be no discredit to the moral 
sentiment. The gregarious instinct would not be the moral 
sentiment, any more than the acorn is the oak, or the tiny 
stream the mighty river. But does this theory account 
for the phenomena it seeks to account for? At least, it 
does not put us off with words when we are in search of 
facts. But does it not assume for the primeval man a ten- 
derness of conscience which he does not yet possess? It is 
easy enough to account for the late Mr. Astor’s wealth if we 
remember that he had an immense fortune to start with. 
But the primitive man had no such stock in trade. To 
attribute to him any such comparison between the happiness 
accruing from his permanent social instincts and the happi- 
ness accruing from his transient personal instincts, is to ~ 
impart unto the primeval man the reasoning faculty of 
Darwin or Spencer; to attribute to him regret at having 
preferred his transient personal to a permanent social instinct 
is to misinterpret his psychology. For observation proves that 
among all animals and all ignorant and imbruted men one act 
of cruelty almost invariably begets another, be the act one’s 
own or a companion’s. ‘ Hatred ceases not by hatred at any 
time ; hatred ceases by love,” said Sakya Mouni. Mr. Darwin’s 
theory would seem to enjoin upon us to continue in sin that 
grace may abound. If the pangs of conscience be simply the 
recoil of passion, the disgust and weariness of exhaustion or 
satiety, then “the greater the sinner the greater the saint,” 
becomes an axiom of the most radical science as well as of 
the most conservative theology. But so long as we observe 
that the gratification of all selfish instincts has an ineradica- 
ble tendency to excite these instincts to yet further gratifi- 
cation, we shall feel that whatever success has waited upon 
Mr. Darwin’s theory of the Origin of Species and the 
Descent of Man, very little has attended his endeavors to 
account for the rise and progress of the moral sentiment. 

“ Duty!” exclaims Immanuel Kant. “ Wondrous thought 
that workest neither by fond insinuation, flattery, nor by 
any threat, but merely by upholding thy naked law in the soul, 
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and so extorting for thyself always reverence if not always 
obedience; before whom all appetites are dumb however 
secretly they rebel; whence thy original ?” To this ques- 
tion we have, as yet, discovered no adequate reply. The 
will of God says it is not in me, and the gregarious instinct 
says itis not in me. Where is it then? What is the basis 
of morals? I find it in that “stream of tendency in virtue 
of which everything tends to fulfil the law of its being.” 
This is what Matthew Arnold calls “the power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness.” Given this stream of 
tendency, not in an isolated individual, but in a multitude 
of individuals living together and forming a society, and 
immediately the wills begin to clash. Two men want the 
same thing: They cannot both have it. On every side man 
finds his impulses checked and thwarted by his fellow-men. 
So long as men attempt to act out these impulses freely, 
without regard to each other, life is intolerable, full of vio- 
lence and robbery and domestic anarchy. Instead of fulfil- 
ing the law of their being, men find that they are standing 
in each other’s way; that so long as it is every man for him- 
self, the devil takes not merely the hindmost but almost 
everybody. And hence arises the perception that in a world 
where much is wanted much must be resigned; that men 
need each other; that perfect freedom is the worst kind of 
slavery; that there is a “law of liberty.” This law of 
liberty is the moral law, the perception of which, with the 
accompanying sense that it must be obeyed, is conscience or 
the moral sense. Darwin’s gregariousness has this much to 
do with it. If man were not a social animal, if he could live 
apart from all his kind, the stress of circumstances would 
not develop the law of liberty and the corresponding moral 
sense. It is only when men live together and begin to suffer 
inconvenience from the free and unrestrained exercise of 
each other’s wills that the sense of mutual obligation is 
developed. There is then a soul of truth in Mr. Darwin’s 
theory. But whereas he would develop conscience directly 
from the social instinct, we find it developed through the 
antagonisms that society necessitates. There is, too, we find 
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at last, a soul of truth in the idea that the basis of morals is 
the will of God. For what but the will of God is this power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness, this stream of 
tendency in virtue of which all things tend to fulfil the law 
of their being. But now there is no longer any arbitrariness 
in the conception. No fiat of Omnipotence makes the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. God did not say, Let 
there be light, and there was light, but the undying spark 
was struck out by the jar and clash of rival instincts, event- 
ually evolving the perception that there is a law of liberty 
and the accompanying perception that it must be obeyed. 
Hence the distinction between right and wrong is an abso- 
lute distinction, a distinction in the nature of things, a dis- 
tinction inseparable from the social life of man. Given men 
living in society, and there must be this distinction, and it 
must grow ever more clear, and an ever-increasing number 
of actions must be set off against each other in opposing 
categories. The security of life, of property, and of the 
home will suggest the first crimes,— violence, robbery, sen- 
suality, and their opposing virtues. But the security of life 
and property and the home will receive an ever-finer inter- 
pretation; the shades of vice and virtue will grow nicer and 
nicer as the years and centuries go by. 

Such, then, is the objective basis of morals,— human 
nature itself considered as the nature of a being seeking in 
society to fulfil the law of his own life. Shall we say that 
this seeking is the cause of morals and that society is the 
occasion? But the occasion is as essential as the cause. 
The two are as inseparable as fire and heat. The light 
inherent in the two is morals. Without society man could 
never have been moral. But where two or three are gath- 
ered together, there, soon or late, is the holy spirit, con- 
science, in the midst of them. 

Such being the objective basis of morality, what is its 
subjective basis? Why should the individual be moral, 
the individual of to-day? The answer may appear to 
be involved in the answer we have already given, and 


very likely it is; but the answers given in the commu- 
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nity at large are many and conflicting. Very naturally some 
of the answers correspond to men’s notions of the ultimate 
basis of morals. Those who believe this basis is the will of 
God, say simply that we should do thus and so because it is 
the will of God. But to do right on any such basis as this is 
to discharge the right entirely of its moral property. The 
action done may still be objectively right, may be calculated 
for the highest social good. But to the person doing it is 
simply wamoral, and must ever remain so until he goes 
behind the words, “will of God,” and attaches some definite 
meaning to them. Again, those who endeavor to relieve the 
idea that morality is based upon the will of God of its arbi- 
trariness by assigning to God an ulterior motive in making 
certain actions right and others wrong, viz., the probationary 
character of our present life, do hereby not only make moral- 
ity unmoral, but positively immoral by suggesting to it a 
purely selfish motive. The idea that morality acquires its 
value and its sacredness through some relation of this life to 
the next is not uncommon. I could name a score of eminent 
teachers who have endeavored to make it appear that the 
idea of a future life is absolutely essential to the idea of 
morality. Take away immortality, they have said, and there 
is no reason why a man should try to do his duty. And this 
has been not merely the prate of men who regard this life as 
a probation, the other life as its reward or punishment, but 
men entirely superior to these considerations have declared 
that immortality and the moral law must stand or fall 
together. “If the soul be not immortal,” said Frederick 
Robertson, “Iam not certain that we can show cause why 
St. Paul’s life of sublime devotion was not a noble existence 
wasted.” And again, “If the soul be not immortal, Chris- 
tian ie, not merely apostolic devotedness, is a grand imperti- 
nence.”  “ With our immortality gone, the value of human- 
ity ceases and people become not worth living for.” “Tf 
to-morrow I perish utterly,” said Theodore Parker, surely 
not in “some moment of health and sanity,” “I shall care 
nothing for the generations of mankind. I shall know no 
higher law than passion. Morality will vanish.’ But Rob- 
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ertson and Parker had a great forerunner in this way of 
thinking, no less a man than Paul of Tarsus, who once 
wrote, “If after the manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead rise 
not? Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” To 
these and all like sayings, I respond that whatever inspira- 
tion would depart from morals with the cessation of men’s 
belief in immortality, there would be the same reason and 
ground for morality after such cessation as before, seeing 
that the reason and ground for morality is human nature 
itself, and the social relation of mankind which is its inevita- 
ble result. 

“The pathway of our duty lies in sunlight, 

. And we must tread it with as firm a step, 

Though it should terminate in cold oblivion, | 


As if Elysian pleasures at its close 
Gleamed palpable to sight as things of touch.” * 


Again, seeking for the subjective basis of morality, men 
find it in the Bible. We must do thus and so, they say, 
because the Bible instructs us so to do. But there are many 
difficulties in the way of this proceeding. It would seem as 
if anything so universal as morals must have a universal 
basis. But only a small fraction of the human race know 
anything about the Bible. But, worst of all, morality upon 
this basis loses its character as morality to the subject; it 
becomes unmoral. The action may be objectively moral, it 
may be in the highest degree beneficial. to society, but for 
the individual performing it has no moral quality. How 
many ways there are of delegating our moral responsibility 
to others! Some delegate it to a party, some to a sect, some 
to a priest, some to the Bible, some to an imaginary God. 
In all these cases it means pretty much the same thing, and 
is open to the charge of Dr. Holmes against this mental atti- 
tude when he declares, “The worst form of self-indulgence 
is to submit one’s will to a spiritual director.” There is a 
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laziness of the soul which often masks itself as humility and 
obedience. 

It would be hard to find a grosser instance of the pot call- 
ing the kettle black than is afforded by the habitual com- 
mentary on utilitarianism, so-called, by those who hold the 
hope of heaven and the fear of hell to be legitimate motives 
for right-doing. Utilitarianism is a word that stands for a 
ereat variety of meanings. The utilitarianism of one phi- 
losopher is not that of another. John Stuart Mill was an 
avowed utilitarian, but his utilitarianism was very different 
from that of Bentham or Paley. Indeed, so refined was it 
that the anti-utilitarians can only detect by the most careful 
microscopic tests any difference between his doctrine and 
their own. Meantime, utilitarianism is popularly regarded 
as the creed of selfish gratification, while in reality it teaches, 
at its best, that all actions are right or wrong in proportion 
to their tendency to increase or decrease the amount of gen- 
eral well-being. The higher utilitarian never justifies the 
selfish pursuit of individual pleasure. He forbids a man 
ever to detach himself from his fellow-men. He does not 
even teach that the idea of use must always be consciously 
present to the mind. For he perceives that the law of 
inheritance working through countless generations has dis- 
tilled from innumerable experiences of what is useful to 
mankind a great variety of moral rules and principles which 
are intuitively recognized as binding on the individual, 
intuition being no more nor less than the clarified experi- 
ence of innumerable generations. 

And so, at length, we come to the dictum of the transcen- 
dental moralist, that we should do right because it is right. 
What is meant by this expression is often something that 
every true man can cordially agree to, for it is that we are 
not to do right from ulterior, selfish motives. We are not 
to do right through any fear of hell or hope of heaven, 
through any zeal, sectarian or partisan, or with a view to 
increasing our own reputation, popularity, or wealth. But 
Poa Deine ness, this expression, ‘““We should do right because 
it is right,” is what the logicians call an identical proposition ; 
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that is, it predicates nothing. The predicate is but a repeti- 
tion of the subject. There would be no special virtue in 
doing a thing because it is right if this word right did not 
have a definite meaning. The right is that which is most 
useful to humanity. What is the most useful thousands of 
generations have been actively discovering, and their results 
are organized with more or less clearness in the brain of 
every new-born child. Life would be all too short if each 
new-comer had to work out for himself a complete system of 
morality. But that man’s morality is more vital who is able 
rationally to justify the intuitions that have been organized 
in him through successive generations. For these intuitions 
are not a stable quantity, but are in need of constant revision 
that they may be transmitted to posterity in some higher 
form than that in which we inherited them from our ancestors. 

Directly then or indirectly, the subjective motive of moral- 
ity must coincide with its objective basis. The law must 
be obeyed because, in the language of Kant, it is a law fit to 
be law-universal. The end of virtue is the highest use, the 
purest happiness, the grandest elevation of mankind. And 
when morality is at its best it needs no other inspiration than 
the consciousness that is working to this end. 

Thank heaven that as humanity goes forward, the 
standards of right action are being brought more and 
more into conformity with the ultimate basis of morals, 
the highest social good. If half the energy that has 
been wasted in conformity to artificial standards had been 
spent in really trying to discover and to do the things that 
make the security of life and property and domestic peace, 
how many furlongs further into chaos would the standard of 
humanity be planted this day! If instead of asking what is 
the requirement of the Bible, or the Church, or ancient prece- 
dent, or immemorial custom, men had simply sought to know 
what things are most useful to humanity at large, and what 
of things hurtful might be first removed, how many of the 
now waste places would be glad! But the day so long 
desired is surely coming. And when it is well here, then 
not only shall the earth appear the home of justice, but the 
will of God shall be done among us as it has never been, 
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and the life which now is shall be a better preparation 
than it ever yet has been for the life which is to come. 
Let us rejoice that the Divinity is so implicated in the 
heart of things; that the life of God is so immanent and 
universal; that the moral sentiment is not at the mercy of 
our speculations; that it impends upon no theory of God or 
immortality; that even were it possible for a man to utterly 
divest himself of the great awe and the great hope, he could 
not divest himself of the necessity of living a life of active 
goodness, seeing that this necessity is inherent in the consti- 
tution of man as man; that, given the two great instincts of 
reproduction and self-preservation into which all primary 
instincts may be resolved, together with the social life, and 
the moral law, which is the law of liberty, is as sure to follow 
as the day to follow night. From the law of moral obliga- 
tion there is simply no escape. It grows more binding every 
day. For every day the debt of the individual to society is 
greater, and it becomes more a point of honor to do one’s 
part worthily. So the new chivalry arrives and the new code 
of honor: Inasmuch as ye have freely received freely give. 


“Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 
How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare ; 
Christ, some one says, was human as we are; 

No judge eyes us from heaven our sin to scan; 
We live no more when we have done our span. 
‘Well then for Christ,’ thou answerest ; ‘who can care? 
From sin which heayen records not why forbear ? 
Live we like brutes, our life without a plan?’ 

So answerest thou; but why not rather say, 
Hath man no second life? pitch this one high. 
Sits there no judge in heaven our sin to see? 
More strictly then the inward judge obey. 

Was Christ a man like us? Ah, let us try 

Tf we then too can be such men as he.” 


So Matthew Arnold sings. And not till we can sing, 
deep in our hearts, a like great song of “anti-desperation ” 
shall the secret of a life like that of Jesus be made known to 
us, or shall the highest thought of God and immortality be 
graciously revealed unto our spirits. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
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ST. GEORGE MIVART’S “CONTEMPORARY 
EVOLUTION.” 


BY REV. C. W. ERNST, A.M. 


In making a comparison, however slight, between the 
most advanced spirits in our days and those of former ages, 
especially if the objects are considered to which they give 
their attention, and if the methods are noticed with which 
they pursue their work, it is tolerably clear that the signa- 
ture of our time is scientific rather than anything else. Its 
scientific character is derived from a wide-spread devotion to 
the natural sciences, in somewhat striking preference to 
many others. This general and perhaps too generous cultus 
of the naturalists and physicists is the categorical reverse of 
the transcendental school, which looks to Kant as its father, 
and to a few men and women in all civilized nations for its 
followers. And even the most idealistic transcendentalists 
have at all times had a strong leaning towards naturalism 
and physicism, the most brilliant of all the post-Kantians, 
Schelling, being himself not only the bold originator of a 
remarkable philosophy of nature, but the immediate inspira- 
tion and the very life of a large number of German induc- 
tionists. His left hand, as it were, holds to the philosopher 
of Kénigsberg, and his right 1s extended to Alexander von 
Humboldt. 

It proves the great advancement of America in the world 
of thought and thoughtful work, that she shares, in this 
respect, the character of England, France, Germany, and 
Italy, and that, like these nations, and the lesser communi- 
ties of Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and Scandinavia, she 
is somewhat above the general culture of other and less am- 
bitious nations, such as Spain and Russia and the East. It 
is possible, even, to name the time at which this country 
ceased to be dogmatical, or historical, or political, and as- 
sumed a definitely scientific character. Allusion is made, of 
course, to the advent of the late Agassiz. Most assuredly 
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the genius of the United States is devoting itself also to 
other tasks than botany and astronomy; but yet it is quite 
safe to assume that out of all the books here published with- 
in the last thirty years the greatest number remembered at 
the American bicentennial will be closely connected with 
the: natural sciences, and our remarkable volumes upon geol- 
ogy and paleontology will not occupy the meanest rank. It 
is worthy of note that, while law as a theoretical study is 
not cultivated by the government of the United States, the 
natural and exact sciences have found much official patron- 
age, especially in the Smithsonian Institution, the semi- 
official character of which no one can very well undertake 
to question. 

A praiseworthy task it would be to point out the leading 
causes of this general attention to natural sciences; here, 
only one of the effects can be noticed. And that is no other 
than a certain overweening attitude which the naturalists 
have assumed, both in Europe and here, in consequence, no 
doubt, of the acknowledged leadership which has been 
granted them by many representatives of other fields of 
study, such as jurists and theologians, linguists and physi- 
cians, literary men and men of affairs. The folly of some 
Germans, who call science nearly everything they do, from 
the management of a library to the composition of an his- 
tory, cannot be mentioned in this connection, as it is, in 
every conceivable sense, an impertinence. But the scientific 
men proper furnish an abundance of evidence which goes to 
prove that they attempt to demonstrate too much. They 
often make an attempt to judge other lines of thought, and 
other fields of rational activity, from their premises and by 
theit methods ; they criticise them, they condemn them most 
lustily ; and it is precisely this which indicates that ere long 
a marked change may be expected to come about, not only 
in the manner but also in the matter of study. It is pro- 
posed to illustrate this over-confidence of science by the last 
work of St. George Mivart. 

It would be legitimate to draw exclusively from men like 
Huxley and Tyndall, true matadores of natural science. 
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But Mr. Mivart answers the present purpose much better, 
since he differs from Huxley and Hickel especially in this, 
that he is a professed Christian, and not a one-sided partisan 
and polemic. Nor is he merely a writer of Christian apolo- 
_ getics, he is a scientist of unquestioned rank and reputa- 
tion. And if the great leaders of English science are com- 
pared as to genius and literary excellence, it would be 
impossible to deny that he is fully and fairly the equal of 
Tyndall and Huxley. His Genesis of Species, published in 
1871, was written in support of the doctrine that species 
have indeed been “evolved by ordinary natural laws con- 
trolled by the subordinate action of natural selection,” but 
that those natural laws are acting “with the Divine concur- 
rence, and in obedience to a creative fiat.” In 1874 he gave 
to the world his capital little volume on Man and Apes, 
proving that “however near to apes may be the body of 
man, whatever the kind or number of resemblances between 
them, it should always be borne in mind that it is to no one 
kind of ape that man has any special or exclusive affinities,” 
and that especially the much-vaunted gorilla “is essentially 
no less a brute and no more a man than is the humblest 
member of the family to which it belongs.” While scientific 
men value about equally the discoveries of Mivart and Hux- 
ley, although the latter has done much more work quantita- 
tively, it is difficult, even for a literary epicure, to choose 
between the famous lay-sermons of Huxley and Mivart’s 
Lessons from Nature. Both are addresses, to use the 
words of the latter, “not to religion, but to reason; not to 
authority, but to intelligence; not to any dogmatic system, 
but to the pure, unadulterated, and unprejudiced human 
reason.” Mr. Mivart, however, avows at the same time 
that the Church is fully able “to harmonize and assimilate 
with her doctrines the most modern theories of physical 
science.” These few allusions, by which renewed attention 
is to be called at the same time to a number of charming 
books, will be sufficient to indicate that Mr. Mivart is a 
modern scientist, and as such ranks with the acknowledged 


authorities. He proves what all people of sense have never 
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been able to question with any reasonable seriousness, Mr. 
Huxley notwithstanding, that we can accept modern science 
and yet remain veritable and conservative Christians. But 
Mr. Mivart proves also, together with Huxley, Tyndall, 
Hickel, et id omne genus, that our advanced scientists under- 
take too much and advance too far, not in their natural sci- 
ences, but in fields in which they are laymen, students, and 
not masters. Let them pursue nature to the weight of the 
atom and to the physical elements of the nebule, and all 
the world will thank them for their teaching, even if some 
of it is open to criticism; but in other domains let other 
men be masters, men who are as assiduous, as profound, as 
charming, as critical, and as trustworthy in them as Mivart 
and Huxley are in biology. 

It might be urged quite properly against Mr. Mivart’s new 
book* that its title promises too much, which is neither very 
Christian, nor even scientific. When a leader in sciences 
announces an essay on social evolution, we have a right to 
expect something more than charming paragraphs, quaint 
subdivisions of a field that is not first marked out, and dog- 
matic assertions. Yet, these are in the main what the 
esteemed author gives us: some rapturous sentences and 
some gross dogmatizing, very little critical work and a great 
deal of round, old-fashioned prejudice. This canin no way 
mar the scientific glories of Mr. Mivart, while it proves very 
plainly that he cannot boast of any additional laurels on the 
field of theology or politics. Both of these require talents 
at least equal to those called for in the naturalist, and some 
elements are necessary in the theologian as well as in the 
theoretical and practical politician, of which such scientists 
as Mr. Huxley and Mr. Mivart do not even seem to dream. 
And what are these requirements? Suffice it to say that 
they are not met by science, and not known to science, and 
different from science. Were they found in the cosmos of 
natural science, then indeed churches should be changed 
into museums, and our chief-justices and secretaries of State 
should be called out of laboratories and observatories; then 
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indeed our leaders of society should be evolved from the 
institutes of technology. 

What will real students of politics think of the idea of 
having the Pope in America? For it is precisely this that Mr. 
Mivart considers as one of the immediate possibilities, and 
with the Pope he wants to favor us with “institutions for 
the carrying on of the traditional culture of the clergy,” and 
by clergy he means only the Roman-Catholic clergy. Just 
asif they could be a State in the State, and just asif the com- 
mon law of the land had not the power and the conscious in- 
tention to bring every man in this country under its immediate 
jurisdiction, a jurisdiction and sovereignty just such as Mr. 
Mivart wishes to escape. Does he not know that our law 
has a marvellous talent to bring even Church affairs under its 
test, and that the famous separation of Church and State 
does not mean coordination, but rather subordination? 
For churches in America are independent only in so far as 
they obey the laws of the land, and these laws are strictly 
sovereign. And what will equitable men think of the fol- 
lowing reference to President Grant? “ Greed of power on 
the part of an unscrupulous President now threatens to stir 
up religious strife by a wanton invasion of religious equality.” 
Mr. Mivart, it must be supposed, has heard of President 
Grant’s well known Des-Moines speech only through the col- 
umns of a paper that erroneously calls itself “Catholic.” Asif 
to insist on his wrong course he continues: “ Few sights could 
be more grievous and depressing than would be that of a great 
nation led into a reactionary policy of religious oppression in 
the miserable interest of a third term, or even the spectacle of 
a large number of citizens of a really free country persuaded 
to barter liberty and conscience for the indulgence of secta- 
rian animosity, by legislation directly counter to the whole 
process of social evolution, as displayed in the history of the 
last six centuries.” Mr. Mivart, for one, would not support 
our public school legislation. What would a real linguist 
think of the romantic idea that, as Mr. Mivart tells us seri- 
ously, in a few centuries English will be the language of the 


world? 
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If Mr. Mivart is grievously mistaken as to American 
polity, both the theoretical and the practical, he shows him- 
self more so in regard to Germany. Not only does he call 
the country which furnishes half the Christian world with 
theological literature “pagan,” and ‘believes it to be under 
“a more thorough and degrading despotism than Europe has 
seen since the downfall of the pagan Cesars,” but he asserts 
literally that Germany has passed a law expelling citizens 
from its domain that were guilty of no greater crime than 
an Englishman who holds an office in a freemason’s lodge, 
and another law which authorizes the police authorities to 
declare, without proof, who is guilty of such a crime as the 
aforesaid freemason, and consequently will be expelled by 
the same terrible policeman! And such things, he exclaims 
in italics and capitals, have taken place in the Prussia of 
to-day, with the applause of the Liberal party. The unfortu- 
nate people thus persecuted in Prussia are “accused of no 
definite crime; in spite of demands, they are brought to no 
trial, and have no opportunity given them of self-justifica- 
tion.” Nor does Mr. Mivart accuse only Prince Bismarck 
and the Emperor Wilhelm of such atrocities, but he declares 
in the same breath that their government is “based upon 
the modern basis,— popular will.” It is useless to argue 
against dogmatic rodomontades, and no allusion shall be 
made here to the fact that the May-laws of Mr. Falk are 
purely political acts, with no reference whatsoever to Roman- 
Catholic creeds or theological opinions, and that they 
merely regulate the manner of disbursing state-moneys, 
pretty much as the English government passes ordinances as 
to the manner of paying its midshipmen. But it is instruc- 
tive to see an eminent and trustworthy scientist lose all 
sense and sobriety as soon as he leaves his apes and mon- 
keys, and undertakes to discuss “ political evolution” ; it is 
more than instructive, it is a solemn warning, to see him gen- 
eralize before he has collected any accurate data out of 
ae to evolve, induce, or deduce his maxims. Ip fact, Mr. 

ivart, in his political part, does not discourse either politics 


or a philosophy of polities; he dogmatizes, and he does it 
most roundly and most innocently. 
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Precisely the same must be said of his theology. He may 
be forgiven for limiting the terms church, creed, and clergy- 
man to those connected with the Roman-Catholic body; but 
he should be at least moderately acquainted with the funda- 
mental teachings of that Church. He is not. Protestant 
ingenuity has proved what the Roman-Catholic dogmatists 
have asserted; namely, that the dogma of the Church is the 
central figure and chief corner-stone of their system. And 
of this Church Mr. ‘Mivart, who is evidently at home in 
Baronius, Bellarmine, and the council of Trent, asserts un- 
blushingly: “The Church as a whole has never known re- 
trogression or defeat since she first stepped forth from the 
upper chamber in Jerusalem, conquering and to conquer. 
The Church’s progress is to be estimated, not by the number 
of souls who eternally profess belief in her, but by, the 
number who obey her laws in a sufficient degree to obtain 
their salvation.” Neither the fathers whom Mr. Mivart 
quotes, nor the truly great teachers of Rome teach that; 
their teachings, theologically and ecclesiastically, are deeper, 
and wiser, and—truer. Much the same defect might be 
pointed out in Mr. Mivart’s remarks upon “philosophic 
evolution.” He wishes to fall back upon “the philosophy 
of the philosopher — Aristotle,’—just as if we had not had 
more than two millenniums since, just asif a philosophy could 
be introduced like a box of tea, just as if the English Jesuits 
understood the philosophy of Aristotle, for Mr. Mivart adds 
in so many words: “ This philosophy is taught amongst us 
here in England now.” To use an expression taken from 
the medieval writers, who wrongly believed it to be purely 
Aristotelian, Mr. Mivart, in discoursing politics and philoso- 
phy, wsthetics and contemporary history, mistakes the causa 
impulsiva interna (his own likes and dislikes), and the causa 
impulsiva externa (those of Father Newman and Cardinal 
Manning), for the causa materialis (the subject to be de- 
monstrated), and the causa formalis (the point to be made). 
His merit, therefore, is rather a meritwm congrut than a mer- 
itum condigni. 

It is ackowledged that Mr. Mivart is an extremely fasci- 
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nating writer, and his Contemporary Evolution sustains 
that enviable reputation. It is acknowledged, also, that he 
is a capital scientist; the present volume proves nothing to 
the contrary; yet it: proves also that he is certainly not a 
good philosopher, that he is a defective politician, and a 
very poor historian. Nor is all this derogatory to his well- 
established name and fame. It merely shows that in the 
“One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church,” of which Mr. 
Mivart and we are members, he, it may be said, an illustrious 
one, some are apostles and some prophets, others evangelists, 
or pastors, or teachers, and that the whole body is “ fitly joined 
together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part.” There are scientists, there are theologians, there are 
philosophers, but they are in one only once in many cent- 
uries. 


“SEATING THE MEETING-HOUSE.” 


In view of the method and usage now generally followed 
by which our places of worship, whether magnificent or 
modest, are divided by pews, the ownership or occupancy 
of which is said to be allotted according to distinctions of 
wealth and pride, our thoughts recently in a musing hour 
went back to the old custom once in force in our New Eng- 
land places of public worship, described as the “Seating of 
the Meeting-House.” It is with no intent of recommending 
a return to, or a revival of, that usage that we here revert to 
it. Itisa thing of the past, associated with its circumstances, 
people, and local characteristics. But its place and relations 
in that past, the origin of the custom, the reasons of its 
adoption, and its attendant influences and effects, may be 
suggestive. For in appreciating the general workings of 
that old method in one state of social arrangements and cir- 
cumstances, quite different from our own, we may be helped 
towards devising some improvement in our present usage. 

It was not until the second, and in many cases the third, 
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generation of the settlers were living in the New England 
towns, that full and formal arrangements were made for dis- 
posing the conveniences within a meeting-house according to 
the method now in view. The first places of worship here 
were of necessity very rude, small, hardly more than a pro- 
tection from storms, never warmed, and wholly free from 
what could be called pews, or even a pulpit. There were no 
troublesome questions about ventilation in those days. 
Rough benches without backs were crowded together. The 
men and women were seated on different sides of the central 
passage-way, and the children were gathered in a corner. 
The frame of the first meeting-house in Salem, beneath 
whose rafters Roger Williams and Hugh Peters exhorted, 
has been preserved and set up not far from its original site. 
It would be called small in these days for a family sitting- 
room. At one end of it was, and is, a small gallery, appar- 
ently to be reached by a ladder. But doubtless within those 
narrow, sheathed, but not plastered walls, there was nat- 
urally the same disposal of the members of the assembly as 
was afterwards provided for by a formal arrangement. 

It was after one, two, or even more of these rude and 
small edifices had become wholly inadequate for their pur- 
pose, that more seemly, thorough, and spacious meeting- 
houses were constructed with a view to permanence. As 
the site generally selected was on a hill-top, exposed to the 
severity of winter storms, strength of frame was the first 
requisite, comeliness of architecture or adornment being 
as generally the last consideration. Such a structure was 
reared in each town of all the New England colonies as 
soon as the other conditions of a distinct municipality were 
secured. The voters of the town took action upon every 
measure concerning the matter from first to last. The 
meeting-house was to be a piece of town property, as much so 
as the roads or the burial-place. The expenses incurred in 
building, maintaining, and repairing .it, as well as in the 
support of the minister, were to be met by a tax appor- 
tioned upon the estates of the various inhabitants. In 
some cases, though probably rare ones, free gifts were 
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made by generous individuals, exceeding their assess- 
ments. Real estate speculators had little chance for 
rivalry then, for such land as might be needed for 
religious uses was set apart at the first settlement of each 
place. Solid oak timbers were cut in the forest; the iron, 
glass, and gearing machinery were brought from the nearest 
trading town. A building committee, under the advice of 
the best carpenter in the precinct or in the neighborhood, 
drew the plan. The whole inhabitancy were summoned to 
the raising of the frame,—the day being made a holiday. 
Generous provision of food and good liquors was made. 
Stout arms, strong and agile climbers, steady-headed men, 
who could walk a beam in the air, did the work. 

The first recognition of what we call pews as being intro- 
duced into these peculiar and characteristic New England 
meeting-houses, so far from extending to an entire partition 
of the area of the interior for those conveniences, was con- 
fined to single cases in which, by a special vote of the peo- 
ple, one or more such enclosures was allowed. Two or more 
elders sat in seats provided for them immediately under the 
pulpit, while near by was the gifted individual, — we should 
call him an “artist” in these days— who started the pitch 
for the tune, and lined out the psalm. Votes are found in 
our old country town records, while the floor of the meeting- 
house was still covered with common benches, granting lib- 
erty to privileged persons to enclose spaces for pews, very 
much as was the usage in Sir Roger de Coverly’s days of 
allowing the squire of the parish thus to assert his dignity. 
But the first to have that privilege assigned him in our 
meeting-houses was the minister, for whose family a pew 
was built, close to the pulpit, at the expense of the town. 
The town also, in some cases, made like gratuitous provision 
for a pew for the families of the “elders.” All other individ- 
uals, to whom successively the privilege was granted, paid 
the cost of the enclosure. 

When, in connection with the building of a new and 
spacious meeting-house in a well-established municipality, 
the work had been finished after the approved pattern of 
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the time, with high pulpit and sounding-board, with galler- 
ies, and with the rooster on the spire, and the edifice, with- 
out any dedicatory service, was to be occupied, a matter of 
great interest stirred the people. It had been found con- 
venient to have three entrance-doors to the building, with 
aisles or passage-ways for each, and after various devices 
had been tried for chairs and benches, the custom came in 
for approval of apportioning the whole floor of the edifice 
either for pews already enclosed, or for defined spaces for 
them, — leaving them, in the latter case, to be built by those 
to whom the spaces should be allotted. 

And now came up a very serious question. How should 
those pews, or the spaces for receiving them, be disposed 
among those who were to occupy them? In civil rights, as 
concerned the privilege of speaking and voting in town- 
meeting, in reference to all interests, religious and secular, 
all the freemen stood on an equality. All together they 
owned the meeting-house, each being entitled to a share in 
- it for himself and family. It was under these circumstances 
and at this point that there came in the device, which, by 
the figure of speech known as metonymy, was called “ Seat- 
ing the Meeting-House”’; the literal fact being that it was 
the people who were to be seated. This, let it be remem- 
bered, was the same period when the names of graduates 
from Harvard Collegé were printed in the catalogue, not in 
alphabetical order, but according to the social rank, impor- 
tance, and standing of their families. Precisely the same 
scale, standard, and method of distinction and favoritism 
were adopted in the allotments of pews. The conspicuous, 
the honored, the already privileged had the first and best 
allotments; the common mass of the inhabitants had what 
was left. Without the least intention of following such a 
pattern, the usage adopted in seating the house was strictly 
that in which the English Book of Common Prayer 
arranges its petitions for the different classes of the people 
of the realm, — the patricians and the plebeians: the prayers 
are, first, for the monarch, the royals, and noble family; then 
for the “bishops and other clergy”; and finally, for “all 


sorts and conditions of men.” 
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The ingenious, delicate, and, one would think, often invid- 
ious and mischievous process of assigning places of honor or 
obscurity in the house of worship by a scale of social dis- 
tinctions, was a measure not forced upon the people of any 
municipality. The statute-book did not provide for it.) che 
General Courts of the colonies had not taken any cognizance 
of the matter. It was a purely voluntary device and method 
of the people themselves. A popular vote designated a 
committee, of which the minister was not a member, to dis- 
pose the pews, and this they did having main regard to 
the social rank, honors, and means of their fellow-citizens. 

And here many will be ready to express their surprise, 
perhaps some very sharp judgment of ridicule or censure of 
a tolerated usage, which to us seems alike inconsistent with 
the character and principles of our old Puritan stock, and 
with the spirit and teachings of the Christian religion. 
What ?— it will be queried, —‘“ carry into the house of 
God, before whose eyes all are equal, the foolish and wicked 
distinctions set up by human pride in the chance distribu- 
tions of wealth, honor, and privilege among men?” Now 
recognizing the fact that we are none the less guilty after 
our own though a different fashion of doing precisely the 
same things, it may seem, after a fair view of the case, 
without even the justification which a misleading assumption 
would afford —it is to be said that the surprise or the cen- 
sure expressed as to the apportionment of the meeting-house 
with regard to fictitious social distinctions, proceeds upon a 
complete misapprehension of the intent and purpose of those 
who sanctioned the arrangement. This is one among the 
many unfair and untruthful judgments of the old Puritan 
stock of New England which are to be referred, not only to a 
reasonable dislike of their ways, but also to a real ignorance 
or a most superficial knowledge of their principles. The 
censure or ridicule just referred to will be found to 
proceed upon the wholly false assumption that the commit- 
tee which seated the meeting-house had regard to social dis- 
tinctions of their own devising, instead of following what 
‘they believed to be an express rule of the divine order. 
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A word is to be said first about a term just used in calling 
the meeting-house “ The House of God.” The former and 
not the latter designation was that in use for the place of 
worship among the men and women whose mode of proceed- 
ing we have now in view. Readers of the records and doc- 
uments of those days will find no trace whatever of any 
especial reverential feelings entertained for the building in 
which men, women, and children assembled on Sunday for 
worship. It was called the meeting-house, not the church. 
And it was the meeting-house for all sorts of occasions; for 
town-meetings, for military musters, and political discus- 
sions. The new or improved edifice, as above said, was 
never formally dedicated or consecrated. Town stores of 
powder and provisions were often deposited in the building. 
When the Sabbath assembly was reverentially gathered 
within the plain walls, and orderly disposed, listening to the 
preacher and uniting in psalm or prayer, then the congrega- 
tion and the occasion sanctified the scene, and in some sense 
the place. Very many and very impressive illustrations 
might be given from old sermons and records, of the awe 
and reverence inspired by the presence of the assembly 
itself, as gathered for a solemn purpose of worship or church 
discipline, and by the associations of such a scene. But it 
would be difficult to quote any acknowledgments of the 
sacredness of the walls when they were empty. Irreverent 
demeanor in any grown person or the pranks of uneasy chil- 
dren were rebuked, not as a slight upon the sanctity of the 
place but as scornful and disrespectful to the assembly and 
to a holy service. 

As to the main point, however, the committee which 
seated the meeting-house, and the inhabitants and worship- 
pers who ratified and accorded with their disposal of the 
pews, so far from proceeding by a scale of fictitious social 
distinctions set up by human pride, intended to follow, and 
thought they did follow, the express indications and direc- 
tions of the Divine will. 

Here is where those who hold what they regard as more 
correct views are apt to do wrong to those who conscien-. 
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tiously held other views, from which they drew principles to 
be followed even at the cost of crossing their own inclina- 
tions. In seating the meeting-house, the simple intention 
was to be guided by a rule, which God himself had estab- 
lished, through distinctions of preéminence made by him in 
gifts, endowments, and claims to honor and capacities for 
service distributed among men. He had made men to differ, 
and it would have been wickedness or folly to attempt to 
deal with man and man as if all were entitled to like consid- 
eration. They did not accept the modern notion that “one 
man is as good as another.” They put no obstacle whatever 
in the way of any man’s “rising.” But till he had risen, 
they meant he should understand that “he had his betters.” 
The honored and revered first Governor Winthrop gave the 
most curt and emphatic statement to what has proved a 
truth over all the world and through all time, in the words, 
“The better part are the few, and the best of those are the 
fewest.” Even Thomas Jefferson, the arch leveller, could 
write [letter to John Adams, Oct. 28, 1813]: “There is a 
natural aristocracy among men. The grounds of this are 
virtue and falent. The natural aristocracy I consider as the 
most precious gift of nature for the instruction, trusts, and 
government of society.” ‘ 

The Puritan stock, with whose ways we are dealing, 
regarded what Jefferson here calls natural, as divine, and 
they recognized the Divine will and counsel in this direction, 
above all other places and occasions, in the seating of the 
assembly for Sabbath worship. They were thankful and 
grateful, as for all other blessings, so for this, that God had 
given to some among them eminent talents and graces. 
They needed constantly, often emergently, the wisdom, the 
ability, the firmness of principle which only men of mark 
and means possess and exercise. And so after a prominent 
place had been assigned in the sanctuary for the minister 
and his family, and for the elders, the next place of honor 
was given to the resident magistrate; the next to the highest 
military officer in the place; the next to the man of most 
- worldly substance, provided he made a generous public use 
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of it; and so on. Some of the towns were favored as having 
among their inhabitants an “ Assistant,” so called, a man of 
senatorial dignity in the Colony Government. Of course he 
was the highest among the laymen, always ranking any mili- 
tary officer. Magistrates there were of lesser rank, but no 
settlement was without one or more of some degree. Some 
of the lowest in title were such as nevertheless were en- 
trusted with the charge, by no means a trifling or easy one, 
of “ending small causes,” or bringing to judicial decision 
petty controversies in a town. ‘The people intended that 
the magistrates whom they raised to honor should be gifted 
and godly men, worthy of respect and reverence. They 
were called and addressed in speech and letters by the epi- 
thet of “ Worshipful.” Magistracy was an ordinance of God, 
and God gave the gifts for its exercise, gravity, weight of 
character, wisdom, high rectitude for public trusts, for the 
care of widows and orphans, and the administration of affairs. 
In fact the people believed that God furnished and desig- 
nated their magistrates, and that he also parcelled out the 
abilities and favors which fell so variously to the shares of 
their neighbors and associates. All that the people there- 
fore had to do was to accept these divine awards, and, so to 
speak, to ratify them. No doubt it added sensibly to the 
impressiveness of the Sabbath assembly and scenes that such 
a method of arrangement read its lesson to those who 
heeded it. 

Let it be kept in mind that the arrangement was one that 
had the entire approval, if it was not also the invention, of 
those whom it concerned. It may be that memories of and 
associations with familiar usages in the Old-country churches, 
facilitated the method followed here. But, at any rate, the 
people of each parish had free opportunity to make any 
change, or to originate any plan which they might prefer. 
They choose then, or followed, the one that has been de- 
scribed. True, it was only temporarily in full operation ; 
but it lasted long enough to make its stamp in the facts of 
our history, and to present itself as a matter for interesting 
thought. There was much deliberation, and a high sense of 
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serious responsibility engaged by the committee of a town 
for seating a new meeting-house. The final decision was 
protracted, arid was subject to revision. But when it was 
reached and ratified by a popular vote, the sanctuary was 
thought to present in the disposal of the assembly a copy of 
“the pattern shown on the Mount,” or a recognition of an 
orderly divine distribution of claims to honor and place, as 
representing responsibilities and services. The people thus 
tried to avert the necessity of putting into effect the Sav- 
iour’s warning hint, that if an unfit person, from self-assur- 
ance, should seat himself where he did not belong, he would 
have to yield his place to a worthier man, and go, rebuked, 
to a lower. And it was only of a few prominent and 
favored seats that the assignment was a matter of much 
consequence. 

The question may arise, whether there were no heart- 
burnings of envy, jealousy, or discontent excited among the 
few favored ones, or the multitude to whom fell seats more 
or less preferable? The answer must be that we are dealing 
with those who, though they are now dead, were, when 
alive, human beings, men and women, nothing less and 
nothing more. Some individuals, who thought more of 
themselves than their neighbors did of them, doubtless felt 
occasional grievances, and were weak enough to utter them. 
Indeed, there are traces on our old parish records of the 
faint beginnings of the unamiable and often embittered com- 
plaints, which have reached their full avowal in our day, that 
self-assertion, wealth, fashion, and privilege obtrude them- 
selves in the sanctuary. But there was so little of that in 
the former time, under an arrangement expressly designed to 
exclude it, and there is so much of it in our own time that 
is purposely fostered, that the less we criticise the old 
method from that point of view the better. The money 
question as to the purchase price of pews, was then unheard 
ne Nor Be a a been noticed by the writer of any one 
refusing to attend a plac i 
a eS ane e of worship because the people 


A yet more searching and pertinent question may be 
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asked, to the effect, whether the ideal or intended following 
out of a divine order was really secured. Did it not some- 
times happen that even a high magistrate who was an unwor- 
thy character, a rich sinner, an able but unprincipled man, 
was thus put in a place of dignity? It did, exactly so. And 
any such instance furnished another opportunity for the people 
to be guided by the Divine finger. They put such a man 
where they could look at him. He was right under the eye 
and the voice of the preacher, and doubtless would often 
have been glad to have been in the most obscure corner of 
the sanctuary. His place was a rebuking reminder to him 
and to the people of the difference between what he was 
and what he ought to have been. 

It has already been said that the arrangement for seating 
the meeting-house was subject to revision. Generally this 
took place year by year, and there was always manifested a 
conscientious purpose of rectifying any mistake or injustice 
in the previous allotment of places. Those who held privi- 
leged places because of their official dignity, were not 
deprived of them by popular caprice, nor even in the rare 
cases in which they lost the respect of their townsmen. In 
the latter case they came under the class of moral finger-points 
already referred to. The reconsideration and readjustment 
of the allotments in these annual dispositions of seats in 
the sanctuary, show how sincere the intention of fairness 
was on the part of*those who aimed to follow the divine 
rule of “honor to whom honor.” Very touching evidences 
are on record of a regard had for the feelings of individuals 
and families who were “decayed in fortune,” who “had 
seen better days,” and for those impracticable attendants on 
preaching,—‘“the stone deaf.” It was found best on the 
whole to keep up a standing truce with “boys,” not forbear- 
ing watching or threatening, but sometimes turning only half 
an eye upon them. 

The intent of the method of seating the meeting-house, 
was, as has been said, to recognize and regard the Divine 
order in thé bestowal of gifts and graces, and to render due 
honor to those, especially magistrates, who having been first 
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fitted by God to be such, were on that account called to 
office by the people. Of course an influence for good, silent 
and gentle, but effective, was wrought upon the inhabitants 
of each town in the honor and deference paid to their magis- 
trates. One of the most dispiriting and demoralizing feel- 
ings which are apt to get Sway over many persons in the 
declining years of life among us, is that of a conscious indif- 
ference to, and lack of respect for men in high office, as if 
magistracy had degenerated. We picture to ourselves the 
dignitaries of former generations, courteous, urbane, gentle- 
manly, somewhat formal, but having the dignity of refine- 
ment, and inspiring the awe of integrity. Against these, as 
if to aggravate the contrast, we set the ill-bred, low-toned, 
and vulgar demagogues occasionally filling such places. 
There is an element of hallucination and injustice in the 
grounds of these comparisons and in generalizing from them. 
But it would not be difficult to give some reasons for them. 
A vital connection there surely was between the rigid ways 
of the old New England stock in the home, the church, the 
civil and social relations, and the sterling virtues and sound 
principles which have given us the most enviable heritage 
on the face of the earth. We repudiate those austere ways. 
The question is whether we can retain without them the best 
fruitage from them. 

The curious reader of the records which are the prime 
sources of New England history, may find himself musing on 
the question, What would be our present condition and 
prospects, the tone and impress of our social, civil, and 
religious state, had we been left to simple development — 
evolution is the word — from our own original stock, with- 
out the coming in of the St. Patrick element? So many 
foreign elements have already come into the body politic, 
social, and religious, that it is not strange that we find it 
difficult to assimilate them, and that we occasionally suffer 


from a political and social dyspepsia and indigestion, amount- 
ing at times to nightmare. 


GEORGE E. Ettis. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHANNING.* 
FIRST PAPER. 


Eckermann, in the beginning of his Reminiscences of 
Goethe, confesses his inadequacy to give a complete image of 
the great original; but, feeling that his relations with him 
were sincere, “I dare,” he says, “to give the world my 
Goethe”; and intimates that it is only by many such 
attempts of lesser men that ever a great man can be repre- 
sented. So we get Socrates from the differing portraitures 
of Plato and Xenophon, and Christ Jesus from the several 
Evangelists, each speaking from a different stand-point.} 

With a like diffidence to Eckermann’s, would I offer my 
Channing, whom I had some peculiar opportunities for 
knowing, especially during the last twenty years of his life ; 
and whom I think none of his contemporaries or immediate 
successors have fully represented, though the Memoir, etc., 
by his nephew, William Henry Channing, was conceived on 
the best possible plan, and is executed with consummate 
fidelity ; and, if it was properly studied by those who under- 
take to speak of Dr. Channing’s place in the history of the 
thought of his time, would enable them to avoid some mis- 
representations that I have been astonished to see made in 
some late publications. Dr. Channing’s own words, as 
quoted in the Memoir, together with the Sermons on the Per- 
fect Life, subsequently edited by Mr. William H. Channing, 
largely make up for the partial expression of his mind that 
he made in print, in his lifetime, and which he once admitted 
in a conversation with myself. Perhaps I could not begin 
these Reminiscences in a better way than by giving this 
conversation, notes of which I find in my journal of the 
date. 

He had just been preaching one of those sermons on the 


* Copyright secured. 
+ This is nowhere so clearly set forth as in Dr. Maurice’s Unity of the New Testa- 
ment, a work that should never be out of print, 
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soul’s personal relations with the universal Father, which 
always brought out his fervid eloquence, and seemed to lift 
his audience, for the time being, into his own devout vision ; 
and it had prompted a generally expressed desire to have it 
in print, of which I was glad to be the informal mouth- 
piece. And he had made his usual objection, that it fell 
short of what the subject demanded, and that he felt, even 
while preaching it, that it was “a low statement of a sublime 
theme.” 

I replied that, if relatively low, in comparison with his 
own exalted conception, it was a higher statement than the 
common ones, uplifting to those who heard it, and since 
they sufficiently understood it to be affected, it would per- 
haps be more a means of growth than a sublimer strain. 

He said, “A preacher is always tempted —my own nature 
tempts me—to emotional declamation; and earlier in my 
ministry, such sermons as that of yesterday were more fre- 
quent than now. But I see no real effect of these discourses 
that my auditors most frequently urge me to print; they do 
not bring about any active sympathy with my most cherished 
purposes. The proof that devout feeling is not transient 
sympathy and mere emotion, is that it prompts action, and 
gives it energy. Truth, accepted as an esthetic luxury, has 
the same effect as what used to be called the opus operatum, 
which Luther combatted as the ‘white devil’ of his day,— 
more potent for the destruction of spiritual life than the 
black devil, ‘who believes and trembles.’ It is not trembling 
that I want to see under my preaching, however, but cheer- 
ful, vigorous, beneficent action of each for all. I am jealous 
of eloquence. It is often, I fear, but a syren song that lulls 
the active powers to sleep. To hear that I have preached 
an eloquent sermon on a deeply important subject gives me 
no pleasure. Expressions of this sort discourage and pain 
me. If Ihad touched the depths of spiritual energy, they 
would not express admiration of my words. When the 
Apostles spoke with tongues, the multitude did not seem to 
observe the wonder, but, pricked in heart, cried, ‘What shall 
we do to be saved?’ not saved from punishment, as I think, 
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but from sin, and to righteousness of life. The New Testa- 
ment meaning of salvation is nothing less than this sanctifi- 
cation of will. The popular fear of hell was then an 
unknown thing. The misery and deadness in sin that was 
around them, with its consequent degradation and crime, 
was that from which they would be saved when spirituality 
of life was presented to them in the life and death of Christ.” 

I ventured to ask, if his seeing no effect of his sermons in 
‘practice might not be owing, in a measure, to his rather 
ungracious manner of meeting the warmly expressed wishes 
of his hearers to have his sermons in print, since for practi- 
cal action there needs to be personal communications and a 
spreading of the same views through the community, outside 
of the small congregation that listened to him. His congre- 
gation could not act without contemporary sympathy and 
associations, and the sermons he had printed were on such 
very general subjects that his cherished ideas of Christian 
living were not very much known outside of his Sunday 
audiences. I asked, “Do you stppose you shall ever reach 
the uttermost truths? Those who hear you preach feel that 
they gain impulse, and light from your sermons of this kind, 
even by the hearing of the ear, and want your written words 
to communicate world-wide.” F 

After one of those long silences which were often so for- 
midable to those with whom Dr. Channing was conversing, 
but which only occurred, as those who were much with him 
gradually learned, when something was said that really 
arrested his attention, he replied: “It is true that I have 
made only a partial statement of my mind in print. It has 
seemed to me that the world was retarded more than helped 
forward by religious teachers working into print with the 
expression of their own religious emotions; for people are 
not vitally quickened by devout feelings caught by imagina- 
tive sympathy from others, instead of springing up from 
original conceptions of their own. Spiritual life is not mere 
emotion, but the thoughts aroused in the mind by actual 
efforts to codperate with God in the beneficence to man 
which it is his,benign purpose that all his children shall 
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enter into with intentional sympathy, and so become) intelli- 
gent instruments to execute his purposes. Ecclesiastical 
domination in past ages has so depressed men by the terror 
of everlasting punishment (and it have not ceased to be 
exerted ‘by either the old or new Protestants), that the 
springs of a free, self-respecting, filial worship have ceased to 
act; and I have thought that the preaching most useful for 
our time was what would wake up the intellect to self-recog- 
nition and responsibility; therefore, in my printed words, 
and more public discourses especially, I have thought it 
most important to call attention to the primary duty of 
claiming the rights of free’ thought, and of having life in 
ourselves, which Jesus asserts that God gives his Son, who is 
nothing less than human nature —mankind,— though this 
great truth has only been realized fully by Jesus himself as 
yet.” 

In the course of this conversation upon the true nature of 
Christian devotion, he said: “I deny that religion is a sigh 
of weakness, as Benjamin Constant defines it. But this is too 
often the tone of the devout. Religion, as Christ taught 
and manifested it, is rather the courage of pure love, which 
is man’s strength and special inheritance from God the 
Father. Pure love is not a mere affection looking for recip- 
rocation; it is a creative IDBA carrying the intellect beyond 
the mere understanding of the forms of nature and of the 
laws that govern phenomena into a comprehension and reali- 
zation of that divine destiny of the generous intercommuni- 
cation of men, to which nature is only instrumental; for it 
is the spontaneous action of the soul when undepressed by 
selfishness. Ihave, at times, experience of this communion 
of mind and heart with the Eternal Father, which Jesus seems 
to have had unceasingly; and which gives such unapproached 
—I do not say unapproachable — dignity to his own devout 
expressions, as we find them in the Lord’s Prayer, expressly 
given as a model for all human devotion; and especially in 
See Na Oe: which mingle so simply with his 
we ith his disciples at the Supper, when he 

speaks, now to them, and now to the Father, in the same 
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tone,—an altogether colloquial spontaneity, in great con- 
trast with the usual sanctimonious tone of prayer as we gen- 
erally hear it addressed to the conventional conception of 
God, rather than to the very present Father of our spits, 
‘in whom we live and move and have our being.’ I find no 
parallel to these prayers in the records of human experience. 
The whole purport of the conversation in which they occur 
is to make the disciples see that God is their, no less than 
his own, Father. He would have them realize the universal 
dignity of man, which they share with himself. It was for 
this purpose that he washed their feet. He said at that time 
that in a certain sense he was their master; but, in the whole 
episode, he was evidently laboring to awaken in them the 
idea that real mastership is inherent only in the most com- 
plete serviceableness. ‘The son of man ministers rather than 
is ministered to; and why? Because the bond of humanity 
is love,— not ‘love, the beggar,’ as Socrates calls it, but love 
the self-emptying and bountiful, which does not lose these 
characteristics when conceived as the essence of God; whom, 
therefore, Jesus always named Father. Prophets before him 
had said God was like unto a father. Jesus saw so clearly 
that God is nothing less than Father in living relation to all 
men, because in his own inmost consciousness he felt him- 
self brother of all men,—son of man and son of God in one 
personality.” 

This subject of what was the vital preaching, was often 
spoken of between us, because I became very desirous that 
he should let me copy his sermons for the press, to be used 
when he could preach no longer; for I could do it, as he 
admitted, with less trouble to him than another, because I 
divined his handwriting, which was not easy to read 

The circumstances of his giving way to my importunity, 
so far as to allow me to begin to do this, I must tell, because 
they illustrate some traits of his character that seem least 
known, outside of his own family. 

On one occasion he had preached a sermon, which chal- 
lenged a variety of opinions in his congregation. It was 
very like the one to which Dr. Gannett refers, in his diary, 
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quoted on page 218 of the biography of Dr. Gannett by his 
son. He says: — 

Dy. Channing preached a sermon of uncommon power, but of doubtful 
utility, in defence and illustration of the doctrine that the glory of Chris- 
tianity consists, not in anything peculiar to itself, but in what it has in 
common with the teachings of reason and nature; its most important 
truths, e. g., the being and unity of God, human immortality, and the 
presence and aid of the Divine Spirit, being only clearer declarations of 
what had been whispered by these other teachers. Even the character of 
Christ and the character of God, Dr. Channing thought, were excellent 
and glorious rather for what they had in common with other good beings 
than for any attribute which they alone possessed. The discourse was 
powerful and bold; but, without more qualification than Dr. Channing 
introduced, I doubt if it was not suited to do more harm than good. 


The sermon of similar import, to which I refer, was 
preached at least. ten years previous to this one of which 
Dr. Gannett speaks; and brought forth similar remarks from 
some that heard it. I reported these remarks to Dr. Chan- 
ning; among other things telling him that said, 
“ We cannot allow Dr. Channing to say such things.” 

“Ah,” said he, “did say that? I think I 
must have said something worth while! If it excited any 
thought, even antagonistic, it encourages me immeasurably 
more than admiring acquiescence. I have no pleasure in 
gaining that. It is only what moves men’s own thinking 
that arouses spiritual life, and causes progress. This sermon 
may be one worth printing!” 


I answered immediately, ‘Let me have it to copy then, 
9 
now. 


He said, as he had done before, “You can do something 
with your time better than to copy.” 

I replied, “I can copy when I can do nothing else. It is 
so easy for me to copy, that I can do it while listening to an 
interesting book read aloud.” 

“J will test that at once,” he exclaimed with animation, 
and immediately rose and gave me the sermon and some 
copying paper. Then, taking up Cousin’s translation of 
Plato, began to read into his beautiful English the Timeus. 
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This was indeed a severe test, for when he read to any 
one what interested him, he kept raising his large, devouring 
eyes, to see if it was taken in; and now he frequently 
stopped, to get my assent or dissent to the thoughts 
expressed; while, in copying his difficult manuscript, I could 
not do it quite mechanically, as in ordinary cases, his abbre- 
viations often needing my consideration of the context. 
But I made a great effort to convince him that I heard, and 
in a measure comprehended, this most difficult of the dia- 
logues. When I had completed about half the sermon, I 
laid down my pen fora moment, to rest my hand; and he 
took up my unrevised manuscript and went over it, though 
I protested that it was not quite fair for him to do so. 

But he was satisfied, and said, “ Well, you shall copy, 
when you are here, while I read to you.” 

And it was a fact, that while I was copying some fifty of 
his sermons, out of which he subsequently selected the vol- 
ume of Eleven Sermons, he did translate to me several vol- 
umes of Cousin’s Plato. 

But sometimes he was interrupted by the calls of friends ; 
and sometimes other books were read to us both, while I sat 
writing. 

I state these circumstances, as a sufficient answer to a 
calumnious report which has not a little vexed his friends, 
both in this country and England,—that Dr. Channing 
ungenerously exploited the enthusiasm of an impecunious 
young friend, whose name was given, taking up all her leis- 
ure from laborious work of her own, to write for and read to 
him. 

This report even reached his own ears, and was traced at 
last to a somewhat brilliant male gossip of America, and a 
remarkably credulous female gossip .on the other side of the 
Atlantic, who relied upon the authority of the — imaginative 
one. | 

I am almost tempted. to tell some more instances of Dr. 
Channing’s peremptory kindnesses, at his own cost, and deli- 
cate generosity tome; but it involves too much personal de- 
tail, and I might be misunderstood as doing it from an un- 
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worthy motive. My intimacy with him came in large measure 
from the circumstance that I had his only daughter as a pupil 
in my school for seven years; and he was one of those rare 
parents who knew what the relation ought to be of persons 
engaged in the greatest duty of one human being to another, 
that of educating the free spirit, from the unconsciousness of 
infancy, into self-direction and self-culture. After school- 
hours were over, it was a great recreation to me to go and 
read to him in the afternoons or evenings. It gave opportu- 
nities for communication, in a familiar manner, upon all 
vital topics and the current hterature. Thus I had a rare 
opportunity of observing his own private character, which 
was more than usually veiled from contemporary society, by 
the enforced seclusion rendered indispensable by his ex- 
tremely feeble health, which, together with some other cir- 
cumstances that I may speak of elsewhere, left much oppor- 
tunity for misapprehensions. For society, so called, is largely 
characterized by a suspicious imagination, that gives the 
most ungenerous and mean itterpretations to that which 
seems to be withdrawn from its observation in detail. 
But knowledge of Dr. Channing justified the imagination 
and faith of enthusiastic youth. 

ELIZABETH P. PHABODY. 
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ACCIDENTS AND DISASTERS IN THEIR RELA- 
TION TO A DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


The awful catastrophe in the Brooklyn Theatre a few 
weeks ago, breaking in among, the fierce excitements of the 
political arena, like a crash of thunder amid the wranglings 
of a parcel of school-boys, and hushing for the moment all 
other voices with its immeasurable accent, has reminded the 
world with startling emphasis of those terrible problems which 
underlie all parties and all policies, and before which the petty 
disturbances of a disputed election are only as the rattlings of 
an empty wagon above the rumble and jar of an earthquake. 
It was a tragedy more tremendous than anything which 
human dramatist has ever dared to put on the stage, a scene 
all the accessories of which,—the number of the victims, 
the manner of their death, the violent contrast of the ficti- 
tious and the real, of the lightest amusement and the fiercest 
agony, the varied passions which were brought into play, 
the chorus of crackling flames, and, above all, the irony of 
the old brute elements, ages have been trying to conquer, 
asserting their supremacy with such ease and suddenness 
again amid all the provisions, appliances, intelligence and 
self-satisfactions of the highest human civilization,— all were 
such as to make it more than usually appalling, not to the 
newspaper public alone, but to all thoughtful minds, and to 
raise questions deeper than any of those the fire officers and 
the boards of health have been discussing. 

For this event with all its horrors is but a single ex- 
pression of that vast element of calamity underlying in all 
ages the whole structure of the Divine economy on earth, 
showing itself in a thousand different ways, and liable at any 
moment to break out under our own feet. Now itis a fire, now 
a shipwreck, now a terrible railroad accident, now the burst- 
ing away of a milldam, anon the explosion of a coal mine, 
again the eruption of a volcano, laying a fair city in ruins; 
and only a short time ago, in another part of the globe, a 
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huge wave of the sea, ten or twenty feet high, sweeping at 
night, without a moment’s notice, over a whole densely 
peopled section of country, and drowning on its way three 
hundred thousand human beings. How can men help feeling 
that such disasters are a trying thing to their faith in a sys- 
tem of Divine government? How avoid asking in what 
way to suffer thus is according to the will of a loving God, 
and in any kind of harmony with his character as a wise 
Creator and a faithful, superintending Providence ? 

There are some looking at the matter only with a narrow- 
eyed theology, who find the explanation and justification of 
this special Brooklyn fire in the fact that it occurred in a the- 
atre. It was the righteous penalty of play-acting ; the Divine 
condemnation of the vice, levity, and folly, the ballet-dancing 
and obscene jesting, which gather around the footlights; the 
awful warning of Almighty God for his children never more 
to go to a place of amusement. So with all calamities and 
misfortunes. They are sent directly from on high, either as 
punishments for the violation of some special moral law, or 
as a part of the curse that was pronounced on the earth for 
the sin of Adam, or else, putting it more mildly, as the 
means of drawing away men’s thoughts from the pleasures 
and interests of this wretched material world up to the 
duties of religion and to the unfading joys of celestial realms. 

It is hardly worth while in this age of the world to answer 
such reasoning as this. God himself is answering it all the 
time, — answering it by burning up a church as often as he 
does a theatre; answering it by a panic now and then in the 
crowds about the altar quite as terrible as in those about the 
stage; answering it by waves and fires and earthquakes which 
sweep down whole cities—the sanctuary and the brothel, the 
parlor and the dramshop, the infant sleeping in his cradle 
and the murderer swearing in his cell,—all in one common 
mass.of ruins. The argument of an accident as the penalty 
of violating a moral law is just as strong against a factory or 
a work-shop, as it is against a play-house; and if the Brook- 
lyn fire is 2 Divine warning against ballet-dancing, then 
with equal logic the conflagration of the Catholic Church in 
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Santiago, a few years ago, and again that in Holyoke, is the 
solemn voice of the Almighty against praise and prayer, — 
was meant to draw away his children’s attention from the 
shadowy and far-off concerns of the future to the duties and 
interests of this present inflammable and material world. 
There are others going to the opposite extreme who refuse 
to see in such events any moral significance at all,—any- 
thing but natural evil, the penalty of natural disobedience, 
and a proof that there is no such agency in the world as a 
special superintending Providence watching over the wel- 
fare of individual men and women. Everything is governed 
by force and law. Man violates the law, gets in the way of 
the force, builds theatres with narrow doors and inflamma- 
ble scenery, hires cheap labor on railroads which misplaces 
switches, allows fire-damp to collect in mines,—and the con- 
sequence is inevitably, without any Divine provision for it, 
and no matter how good or bad he is morally, that somebody 
is burned up, run off the track, blown to atoms, and — that 
is the end of it. The fact that the innocent are quite as 
likely to suffer as the guilty—the patrons of the theatre, 
the travellers on the railroad, the workmen of the mine, 
rather than their builders and owners—is insisted on as 
evidence that the suffering which happens to them has no 
moral meaning. God, they say, cares for law, not for indi- 
vidual men and women; watches over the good of the whole 
universe, not over that of its special parts. There is no 
accident and no Providence; no reaching out the Divine 
hand to smite the bad, and no fatherly care to save the good; 
nothing but the simple running on, age after age, of this 
huge, undeviating machine that we call the universe. Fires, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, drownings, the wastes of war and 
pestilence, and the fall of States, are only its necessary fric- 
tion, a part of the everlasting problem of evil, insoluble here 
as everywhere else; and the lives and fortunes destroyed by 
them are a dead loss alike to the world and to the victims 
themselves. 
This view is one which it is equally hard to accept. The 
, bright golden thread running through the whole substance 
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of the Bible, and swelling out now and then under all its 
authors, and especially under Jesus Christ, into some splen- 
did utterance, is the care of Deity for each one of his chil- 
dren. The moral significance of the universe, the vein of 
Divine purposé which underlies even the minutest thing, is 
‘one of the fundamental principles of all religion, one which 
the very instincts of the soul itself are always asking for. 
And if God does not care for men and women individually, 
does not watch with the eye that never slumbers or sleeps 
over the humblest creature that bears his image, amid all the 
calamities and misfortunes of this world, how can we have 
any assurance that he will do so in the next? 

What, then, is the real significance in the sight of religion 
of these terrible disasters and sufferings of which the world 
is so full,—what their relation to the doctrine of a Divine 
Providence? It is a question often asked, often discussed, 
but one which comes up forever fresh in the light of each 
new experience of their horrible reality. 

The answer in part—an answer so far as it goes not 
inconsistent with the modesty, which, in view of human igno- 
rance and limitation, should belong to all discussions concern- 
ing the Divine ways, —is that they are the necessary means 
of the world’s discipline, development, and progress, events 
not brought directly upon man by the Creator either puni- 
tively or unmeaningly, but occurring inevitably in the 
growth of an undeveloped universe, and adjusted by his wis- 
dom and goodness to meet the needs and conditions of an 
imperfect humanity. 

Calamities are educators, builders, saviors. What is the 
source of the arts, manufactures, tools, machinery,— ten thou- 
sand inventions and appliances which do so much to lift our 
human life above that of the brutes, and which constitute the 
very ground-work of our modern civilization? Trace them 
back, and it will be found that a large part of them were 
born more or less directly out of some accident, pain, or dis- 
aster against the recurrence of which they were designed to 
act as a protection. Necessity, it is well said, is the mother 
of invention; and necessity, when you analyze it, is only 
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another name for the stress of misfortune. Without the 
winter’s storm overwhelming the weak and defenceless, we 
should have had no warm clothing and comfortable homes; 
‘without the ten thousand wrecks strewing the shores of 
every sea, no staunch and gallant ships; without the crash 
and ruin of the thunderbolt, no lightning rods or magnetic 
telegraphs; without the pestilence sweeping ever and anon 
over the earth, and burying its myriads in death, no drainage 
to our cities, no cleanliness to our homes, no knowledge and 
obedience of the laws of health. 

It is not enough in this world, all history shows it, that 
the truths which relate to human progress should simply be 
discovered and taught. Our race has got to be driven, 
scourged, wounded, burned, drowned into their use. Take 
the drainage of cities. Col. Waring may write scientific 
articles for a generation, showing its necessity ; and mayors, 
aldermen, and good, substantial citizens will put their hands . 
in their pockets and laugh at him as “a scientific fool.” But 
let a cholera come along, or an epidemic fever break out 
among the children, burying a few hundred or few thousand 
of them in the grave, and see how quick then they will dig 
drains, and lay pipes, and —build him a monument. Take 
our railroads. The Miller platform and Westinghaus brake 
were invented years ago and brought to the attention of 
directors and superintendents; but they shrugged their 
shoulders and said their companies could not afford such 
luxuries, and so went without them, sacrificing more or less 
of their patrons every month, till by-and-by there occurred 
the horrible Revere catastrophe, destroying at once scores of 
valuable lives, and nearly ruining the Eastern Railroad; when 
instantly the whole community, legislators, citizens, stockhold- 
ers, superintendents, rose up and demanded their use, so that 
that one accident, paradoxical as it seems, every year since 
has saved millions of dollars and hundreds of lives,— made, 
in fact, our American railroads among the safest in the world. 
Take the very case of this Brooklyn disaster. The necessity 
of wider passages, more doors, and an easier access to water 
has been demonstrated over and over again, is among the 
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merest commonplaces of knowledge floating around the 
newspapers 5 and yet architects and builders have gone on 
putting up churches, halls, theatres, factories, in the same old 
way, that, too, before the very eyes of city authorities. 
Every now and then, to be sure, there has been some 
trouble —a poor factory-girl burned to death, or three or 
four workmen crippled and smothered,—just a little prompter 
of what duty was; not enough, however, for the securing of 
any real change. Now we have this startling loss of nearly 
four hundred human beings at once, and the whole civilized 
world is aroused; conscience-stricken inspectors going the 
rounds of Boston the very next day, and within half a week 
the telegraph reporting a public meeting with reference to 
the subject in far-off Glasgow ; and the result will be that in 
a few years our great public buildings will be as safe from 
fire as the lowliest cabin in the land. 

Now what is all this but the action of Divine Providence, 
not punitive, but protective, reaching out to do a work for 
the world with calamities which he could not do with bless- 
ings? Science may say it is all the result of law; say it is 
only men themselves compelled by accidents to build better 
houses and better cities, obey the laws of health and gravity, 
and keep out of the way of fevers and tornadoes. So it is. 
But who made the law, arranged the compulsion, and filled 
the angry lips of evil in spite of itself with messages of good ? 
And is it not more truly a Providence, more truly in the 
spirit and character of a Divine Father to provide a law ap- 
plicable to all ages and all beings, and to make men their 
own saviors, even though it be at the price, now and then, of 
such terrible sacrifice and suffering, than it would be to leave 
them in a state of nature, exposed on every side to accident, 
and then, like a mother with her infant child, run out every 
moment or two, as some would have him, when a storm, or a 
thunderbolt, or a pestilence comes along, and snatch them 
out of its path? 

It may indeed seem at first glance, even admitting the 
value of such a law with reference to natural evils, that in 
those cases where calamities are brought about by human 
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carelessness, folly, and avarice, a righteous Providence ought 
to bring about the suffering on the guilty parties, on the 
owners and builders of theatres, mines, and railroads, rather 
than on their innocent patrons. But who are the really 
guilty parties? Are they not the whole community, those 
who tolerate and patronize, and perhaps demand, cheap and 
unsafe things, almost as much as those who build them? 
We are all members one of another, both in what we suffer 
and in what we do. All are bound together with a thousand 
ties which make the individual in all things but a part of 
the larger unit of the race. So far as the doctrine of a 
special Providence is concerned, the lungs kept perfectly 
dry might as well complain that they have to suffer from a 
cold rather than the feet which waded in the water, as one 
set of persons in the community that they are overwhelmed 
in disaster through the result of the ignorance and folly of 
others, rather than those others themselves. The opposite 
side of the law, that by which blessings come to persons 
who have never suffered anything for them, is just as certain. 
Of those three hundred men and women who perished in 
the Brooklyn theatre, there probably was not one who had ° 
not received the benefit, in a thousand ways, of things which 
had come through the sufferings and death of generations 
which had gone before him. And, not able to pay it back 
to them, is it so very unfair that he should take his chance 
of suffering for the generations to come, and of paying it 
back into the general treasury of the world’s progress? 

But the question is asked, Why does God, if he is indeed 
such a wise and good Providence, place his children in a 
world where these lightnings, storms, fevers, conflagrations 
exist, and where there is need of drains, lightning-rods, fire- 
escapes, Miller platforms’and Westinghaus brakes? Why 
not use his wisdom and power to smooth over the world be- 
forehand, tame its wild elements, purge out its fevers and 
miasmas, reveal directly the secret of inventions, and in 
short adjust the whole realm of terrestrial nature to the com- 
fort and safety of human nature? Would not this be a still 
larger Providence, and indeed the very thing we ought to 
expect of a perfect Heavenly Father? 
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Yes, it would be, if the only object of Deity were the 
growth and perfection of the outside universe, and a civil- 
ization that would result in the mere happiness and safety of 
his children; but not, if he had for his object, what he ev- 
idently has now, their own interior growth and complete- 
ness. It is here that the higher moral bearing of misfortunes 
and calamities begins to come in. Conflagrations, famines, 
pestilences, tornadoes—all those vast unruly forces which 
ever and anon sweep down thousands of our fellow-creatures 
in pain and death, —not only drive man to inventions and 
safeguards, and.so promote the growth of civilization, but, 
what is far more important morally, drive him to the use 
and training of his own native faculties to the utmost extent, 
and so lead to the growth and development of himself. If 
human beings were placed in a perfect world, had no fierce 
elements to hurt them, no obstacles and evils to overcome, 
or had the Deity always close at hand without the need of 
their own effort to reach out and save them, then inevitably 
they would always remain children, always continue, so far 
as character is concerned, in exactly the condition in which 
they were created at first. 

How is it with the boy who is always kept under parental 
care in a quiet, pleasant home,—never allowed to expose 
himself to the buffetings of the sea and storm; never allowed 
to get the knocks and bruises, and rough-and-tumble of the 
play-ground; never sent out to shift for himself among the 
temptations and battles of the wide world? He may grow 
up innocent, goodish, simple-minded; but what does he 
amount to for life’s real work? It is his burns against 
the stove, his tumbles down stairs, his falls into the brook, 
his catching’ cold wading over his boots in snow-water, 
his black eye and bloody nose from a round of fisticuffs 
with the other boy across the street, his broken leg from 
tumbling down out of the apple tree, his being nearly 
drowned in a squall out in the harbor, and then, as he grows 
up, his being cheated and misled and befooled a score of 
times out in the great world, — these things just as much 
as his food and breath, his books and prayers that make 
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him a strong, earnest, God-serving man; and the father 
or mother who should interfere and save him from all 
these, — who would say it was doing him a kindness ? 

So with that larger boy of God’s family that we call the 
human race. The only way in which he can be sure of 
growing strong, earnest, manly, is by his having the buffet- 
ings of misfortune and calamity, — tumbling into the ocean, 
getting scorched with a volcano or a burning city, being 
shaken up occasionally with an earthquake or a coal-mine, 
and having a wrestle all alone now and then with a tor- 
nado, or the cholera, or with a wave of water twenty feet 
high and twenty miles long. The problem of calamity is 
one in which the great doctrine of the solidarity of the race 
comes in continually to help out its solution. The conflagra- 
tion of a theatre with its three hundred victims, the sinking 
of a ship at sea with its five hundred passengers, the opening 
of the earth’s jaws and swallowing up of a great city, horri- 
ble as they are in themselves, are nothing more to the great 
body of humanity than the blister of a child’s hand against 
the stove, the wetting of his feet in a mud-puddle, or the 
getting his fingers pinched in a cleft of wood are to a single 
human body. The individuals die like the cells of the in- 
jured flesh; but the race lives on wiser, stronger, more vital 
for the loss. It is the old law of sacrifice met with every- 
where, the expediency that one should die rather than the 
whole people perish. And who will say it would be a mercy 
in the great Eternal Father to guard his larger child from 
these experiences? who say that his Providence is not just’ 
as much concerned in giving him the accidents and misfort- 
unes of this rough-and-tumble old world to ey on as in 
giving him food and drink ? 

Nor is this all their benefit. It is not only strength, skill, 
toughness which are born and nourished in these terrible 
scenes of calamity and suffering, but, also, a whole host of 
the finest and grandest qualities of the human soul, — 
patience, endurance, heroism, sympathy, gallantry, self-sacri- 
fice. If man lived in a perfect world, a kingdom where 


there were no storms and earthquakes, no fires or fevers, 
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what chance would there be to act, dare, suffer, die in behalf 
of others, what opportunity for those ten thousand deeds 
which out of every land and down through every age, in 
this burning, drowning, sickening, evil-ridden world of ours, | 
have been the inspiration of poetry, the lustre of religion, 
the grandest fruits of history, and the very crown and aureole 
of our human nature? Without shipwrecks there would be 
no Grace Darlings; without wars and fevers no Florence 
Nightingales; without the smashing up of railroad cars no 
brave conductors rising wounded out of their ruins to say 
with their dying breath in that grand spirit of fidelity to their 
charge, worth more to our race a thousand fold than all mate- 
rial gains, “ Hang out the red lights to ward off the down- 
ward train”; without a burning Chicago, or starving India, 
no rising up of the whole civilized world in one mighty pulse 
of sympathy to give them help; without the great calamity 
of a fallen world no Jesus Christ. 

Look at this last awful tragedy in Brooklyn and see what 
noble heroisms and shining deeds were forged at its flaming 
furnace, —all out of materials which in our common life 
would have seemed, perhaps were, only dross. Men and 
women who a moment before were only acting the part of 
heroes and heroines, suddenly under that inspiration of those 
tongues of flame were changed into heroes and heroines them- 
selves. The mimic stage, place of jest, place too often per- 
haps of unseemliness, became with its baptism of dropping 
fire the scene of martyrdom, man dying for man, as grand 
as any that the amphitheatres of old Rome in the days of 
Blandina and Perpetua and Polycarp ever witnessed, a 
triumph of the spirit over the flesh, such as it would be a 
proud thing to know that the contemptuous Church of to-day 
in a similar trial could always be sure of. There was the 
little newsboy who, amid the crackling timbers and glaring 
light and panic of the surging crowd, kept the instinct of 
his sweet home-affection true as steel, and would not let go 
his young sister’s hand until they both were safe. Andamid 
all the selfishness and passion and dread and clutching of 
those four hundred victims, sunk in that grave of fire, be- 
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yond where even the wonderful reporter’s pen could get their 
story, who shall say, who but the Recording Angel, how 
many strong men that might have pushed their own way out, 
lingered there for wives and sisters; how many mothers and 
children chose freely the death of flame together rather than 
the salvation of self apart; how many stout arms and tender 
breasts were folded around their loved ones, while the bones 
cracked and the flesh crisped, to protect one moment more 
from the tramp and heat those they had sworn to cherish? 
And such qualities as these, nourished down through long 
ages by many and many a similar scene, qualities which are 
now planted in the very core of our human nature, and 
which no Eden world could ever give, — who shall say they 
are not cheaply furnished even at such a fearful price? who 
say that the God of the storm, the fire, the wave, bringing 
out of them such fruits, is any other than the God of Love? 
The subject has one more element which is needed for its 
completion, and that is the bearing upon it of the great 
truth of the soul’s immortality, the fact solving so many of 
earth’s hard problems, that they who die so heroically in 
these great calamities do not perish forever, but only pass 
on, as we must needs believe, to the opportunities and frui- 
tions of another world. If the drowning breath, the man- 
gled limbs, the crisping flesh were indeed the end of their 
struggles, if the spark of inner light went out with the 
shattered body, then, beyond question, there would seem 
something lacking in the Divine justice, —seem to be a 
Providence which took in the welfare of the race, but left 
out that of the individual men and women who had the 
greatest of all claims to share it. But these terrible calam- 
ities, in the Christian view, are only, after all, the harsher, 
larger, more sudden opening of those doors which swing out, . 
not into the great void of space, but into the warmth and light 
of a new life and new realms. It would be hard to say of 
all those who are overwhelmed inevitably in the midst of 
fear and selfishness, and a mere brutal struggle for their own 
existence, that the swash of ocean or the blast of fire makes 
them at once noble and pure, though the hope certainly is 
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to be indulged that it is not an experience all in vain. But 
the brave, faithful, unselfish victims of disaster, the ones 
who die for the salvation of others, die themselves, in their 
strength, rather than take a mean advantage of a weaker 
fellow-creature, —is it too much to think that their agony, 
while leaving its blessing of heroism on the human race, 
may likewise, in accordance with the great Divine law, 
“made perfect through suffering,” leave through all the 
eternal years a gift of deeper grace on their own souls, thus 
vindicating the ways of Providence to the individual suf- 
ferer not less than to the whole family of man. 

Surely, then, this problem of disasters and calamities as 
related to a Divine Providence, if not altogether solvable, as 
few will contend that it is, nevertheless is penetrated all 
through and through with great streams of light. It can 
be seen, not dimly, that the counterpart of an imperfect, 
undeveloped humanity must of necessity, must by the very 
law of means and ends, be an imperfect and undeveloped 
world. That argument of design for the being and benevo- 
lence of God which can be traced as a thread of gold 
through all the bright realms of earth’s beauty, joy, and 
goodness, does not break off, does not lose one particle of 
its lustre even, when it comes to the dark kingdoms of evil, 
—rather finds in the use which is made of these some of its 
choicest illustrations. And the conflagration which threat- 
ens at first to burn up all faith in his Providence, is seen, as 
with Elijah, to be a chariot of fire in which it is borne up to 
new heavens of strength and serenity, leaving behind it the 
mantle of a richer life for all the earth. 


JOHN C. KIMBALL. 
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DR. DEWEY’S SERMONS.* 


Here is a volume of sermons which we most heartily and 
conscientiously commend. Our hope is that every one who 
reads this article will buy the book, and at fitting times read 
the sermons through. We have done so, and with con- 
stantly increasing interest. It was not till we had reached 
the sixth sermon, “The Symbol and the Reality,” that we 
began to feel the full power of the master at whose feet we 
gladly sat as a learner, at a most important period of life. 
When we read the opening words here, we felt that our old 
teacher had lost nothing of his mastery over us. “ There is 
a failure,” says the preacher, “to apprehend the reality of 
life.” Visible things “are not the great realities, but sym- 
bols of those realities.’ “The world itself is a symbol.” 
“It is amidst shadows that we live. We live, and know not 
what it is to live. We suffer, but know not wherefore; we 
rejoice, but to no lofty end.” ‘There is no large philosophy, 
no deep meditation, no genuine spirituality, and no effectual 
faith.” The object of the discourse is to show why there 
should be this failure, and how it may be remedied. We 
give no abstract of the sermon, but only hints and samples 
of what it is. The child often treads “unconsciously on the 
hidden springs of wisdom and mystery. More than is usual 
they should be laid open to him.” “Routine,” “the busy 
action of life, frustrates its very intent.” “Life is bereft of 
vitality. The action lacks the interpreting thought. Wealth 
shields men from the naked realities of life.” 


On this account, I have come to look with considerable distrust, I con- 
fess, upon prosperous fortunes ; to doubt whether they are not often made 
pillows to keep men from the closest contact with the great spiritual 
realities of life. They make men independent in more respects than is 
apt to be well for them; independent of exertion, independent of the 
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ordinary restraints of life, and of its plain and homely needs and trials ; 
independent of one another. re 

Of course I do not deny that wealth may provide a beautiful ministra- 
tion for sickness, for sick nerves, and saddened spirits. Only let the case 
for relief be subjected to any fine moral discrimination, and all is well. 
But this constant indulgence which wealth is apt to bring with it; this 
perpetual softening of the lot, plastering of the sore, helping with opiates 
and stimulants,— how different it is from the wise discipline of Provi- 
dence! With a rough hand, it shakes the indolent and the self-indulgent, 
ay, the rough hand of disease and pain. With ingredients distilled in 
our very souls and by the very fire of our passions, it imbitters every cup 
of pride, every sweet that selfishness tastes. ' With the heavy and the 
strong bonds of experience, it brings and compels a man to stand before 
it, as before the master, to receive the lesson. 


How shall we learn to look through the shadow into the 
reality? By a deeper philosophy and by habits of medita- 
tion. 


Ask whether, when everything is carrying the mind out of itself, some 
daily self-communion, sinking to the depths within, and whether, amidst 
the loud bustle of hurrying life, some daily and solemn pause, some 
deeper silence in the soul, be not good and wise. One such quiet and 
silent hour, some solemn moments even, would at times strip off many of 
the illusions of sense and of the world that slowly wind themselves about 
us, and would unveil to us the great and eternal realities of our being. 

I might dwell upon other means for obtaining this insight that pene- 
trates beneath the surface of life, and especially upon a deeper reading of 
the Gospel,—of the wonderful story of him whose life was all reality, 
whose every act and thought seemed to touch the springs of unseen 
power, whose great reliance was upon a world unseen, who never for a 
moment lost, amidst the Visible, the sense of the invisible; and who 
spake evermore of things unseen, of the soul’s hidden resource, and of the 
presence of God, as if they were as manifest as the open shows of life. 

My view of life at least, is this: that no man, amidst its swaying pas- 
sions and sweeping tides, can stand firm and steady, unless he plants his 
foot in an invisible world. . 

The world within must fashion the world without, or it will never be a 
happy world to us. I know not how it may be with the men of milder 
climes and more facile natures; for I have marked them as they seemed 
to sport or dream away their lives; but for you, men of the Northern 
clime, men of the Saxon blood, men of deeper sentiments and deeper 
necessities, I tell you that a life of sense, of form, fashion, and worldli- 
ness will never do. Forever is there a consciousness hanging about you, 
haunting your paths, struggling in your deepest bosoms, that demands 
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something better. Upward you must go towards heaven, or downward 
you must sink towards hell,— discontent, intemperance perhaps, certain 
misery in that path; for you cannot contentedly toil away your life in 
labor-fields, or sport away your life on the bright plains. But let the inner 
feeling, the inner purpose, fashion your outward life; and for the world- 
ling’s world which you so resign, they shall give you back another world, 
brighter than passion ever found, or worldly dreams of fancy ever 
imagined. Like the heavens which spread themselves in tenfold sub- 
limity and beauty before the eye kindling with the light of astronomic 
lore, so shall the world go forth before you. All things shall be great, all 
things shall be good, all things blessed, for you who see their purpose and 
ministration, for you who have carried a great and wise philosophy and a 
high and adoring faith unto them. 


Everywhere in this volume there is great felicity of dic- 
tion, and a happy faculty of illustration, a sense of what is 
great and beautiful, a shrewd insight into the ways of the 
world and into our human nature. But these are not what 
make up its special charm and power. Here is a man thor- 
oughly in earnest, who, with a powerful intellect and a great 
soul has been reverently looking into the greatest and most 
vital of all subjects for nearly fourscore years. In the open- 
ing dawn of childhood, treading “ unconsciously on the hid- 
den springs of wisdom and mystery,” through all the 
succeeding years, he has been grappling with these moment- 
ous problems, and here we have the maturest processes and 
results of all his thinking and of his life’s experience. Here 
are marks of the conscientious and laborious workings of a 
strong and thoroughly trained mind.. Great subjects, care- 
fully examined and thought out, are brought before us. 
The preacher has something to say that is worth saying. In 
each discourse there is a grand theme, and everything is sub- 
ordinate to the leading thought. The thought indeed glows 
and kindles as it advances, suggesting its own appropriate 
illustration, and becoming more and more distinct in its own 
light. There is a vivid imagination, but it is the handmaid 
of reason. Most of all there is a faith which looks through 
all adventitious surroundings, and all captious or one- 
sided objections, and, going straight to the centre of the 
subject, follows that on to its legitimate and loftiest results. 
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While there seems to be the greatest possible freedom, there 
is the closest adherence to the main points of the subject 
in hand. 

As a remarkable example of this in a purely practical 
and, as most persons might call it, ethical discourse, we 
would take the sermon on “ Truthfulness, ’” — the best treat- 
ise on the subject that we have ever read. As a very “hard 
saying” is to be spoken, the hearer’s heart is first to be won. 
“Speaking the truth in love, I suppose, is the only way in 
which it can be rightly spoken.” 


I will venture to say that truth, when shining with its purest lustre, is 
invested with the soft, not dark nor dense, but with the soft and transpar- 
ent veil of love. . 

J remember an anecdote which I read, many years ago, in the London 
Christian Observer, of a clergyman, who, in the presence of a brother 
clergyman visiting him, very plainly and solemnly reproved a person who 
came into his study, but so reproved him as to awaken no resentment 
whatever. And yet, so severe was the rebuke, that when the man so 
dealt with, retired from their presence, the stranger could not help 
exclaiming, “ How could you speak in that way, and not give offence?” 
“ Ah, my friend,” was the reply, “when love is in the heart you can say 
anything.” This was indeed the key of the mystery. Love is the only 
shield of truth. Love indeed is not its basis; for truth stands in its own 
right; but love must arm and clothe it all round, to prepare it for its 
lofty action and ordeal. 


Then, as if unwilling to prejudice his cause by thrusting it 
suddenly upon us, the preacher speaks of the difficulty of 
practising this virtue, and the danger of swerving from it. 
And in stating the difficulty, he brings us face to face with 
the awful sanctions by which it is enforced. “ Principles 
high as heaven bear down upon every moment, and the eyes 
of infinite Rectitude, like the all-encompassing dome of 
stars, look down upon every action and upon every thought.” 
This is the central and controlling idea which comes in 
everywhere with its imperial authority. 

For a moment the tone is relaxed. 


But the world is full, lam afraid we must say, of respectable lying. It 
mingles with business, it mingles with politics; it spreads itself all over 
the face of society; in evasions that deceive, and innuendoes that mis- 
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lead, and civilities that are heartless, and smiles that are false, and words * 
that do not mean what they say, idle compliments and silly flatteries,— 
the only resources of brainless young men, and the only satisfactions of 
equally brainless young women, sophistries unceasing as the hours, shad- 
ings of speech, not designed to present the truth, but to please — forever 
to please. Oh! the soul of a man that is as a rattle-box, hollow, hollow, 
with nothing in it but fictions and sophistries; or like a dice-box with 
nothing but false dice init. Is it a thing unheard of? Is it altogether 
rare? But I will tell you what is rare: a man or a woman who always 
speaks the true, true thought,— ‘that is a wonder in society. You know 
that it is. I will find you a thousand orthodox Christians, and a hundred 
liberal ones, and fifty philanthropists, and ten times as many zealots, for 
one man that always speaks his true, true thought. 


Again he hears what can be said of the difficulty. “The 
thing demanded is too difficult to be done.” The preacher 
sympathizes with this feeling. 


I confess for myself, that I like to agree with people. I do not like to 
contradict them. It is very disagreeable to me. When one says of a 
lecture or sermon or poem or song, “ Was it not beautiful?” I do not 
want to say no. And, observe that I do not say a man is bound to speak 
all that he thinks. He may be silent. He may make no answer. Or he 
may, I conceive, often come to that point with his neighbor where we will 
say, “ Now I do not wish to speak on that subject because I differ with 
you and may offend you;” but if he is urged and compelled to go on, 
then as God’s law of truth is upon his soul, let him speak what he thinks; 
let him speak it if he die. To die is comparatively a small thing; to lie, 
is to kill the soul. 


And so the discussion goes on, apparently yielding at times, 
but at every decisive point confronting us with the stern and 
awful majesty of moral rectitude. The usual arguments for 
evading the truth are adduced —the necessity perhaps in 
dealing with a sick person or a murderer in order to save 
life. 


There is uncertainty in the very motive we plead; the only certainty is 
the blank and positive falsehood. But suppose that we did know. The 
martyr knows that a lie would save him. Would we have him speak it? 
It would discrown the very glory of the world to say so. 

Some have thought it sufficient to say, and among them Dr. Paley, that 
our enemy, or the robber who is the enemy of society, has no right to 
know the truth. That, I answer, is not the question. The question is, 
not what are his rights, but what is right for us. 
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More than expediency is to be heard in this argument. There isa 
higher law which is proclaimed in every healthful human conscience. No 
such conscience ever found it a pleasing thing to tell a lie. 

How would it simplify and dignify a man’s life for him to hold to the 
truth? It would lead him out of a dark labyrinth into the open daylight. 
He would have no perplexing or petty interests to consult, but only the 
simple monitor within. His soul would not be ever running abroad in 
every direction, upon all the sensitive fibres of social vanity, jealousy, and 
rivalship, but would stay at home seated calmly upon the throne of con- 
scious integrity. And then, too, what an advantage would it be to others | 
Half of the misunderstandings in the world live only upon falsehood or 


concealment. One word of truth would break like lightning upon the 
cloud and disperse it. 


Finally, the whole matter is summed up in this most im- 
pressive and unanswerable example. 


One there has been, greater than the Apostle, greater than all, who 
came into the world to bear witness to the truth, and who, endowed with 
unparalleled gentleness and pity, ever spoke the truth, spoke it at the 
cost of ease, of favor with men, and of life itself. He died a martyr to the 
truth. And by no means could the preacher so shock and pain a Chris- 
tian audience, as by admitting that ever by one act or word did he swerve 
from the conscious truth that was in him. 


The sermon on “Self-Renunciation” is very grand, and 
has passages which rise to heights of the sublimest wisdom. 


I do not see it to be the design of a Divine Providence so much to 
make us immediately happy as to train us, through suffering often, for a 
diviner good. I see that mere enjoyment in the Divine plan is often 
sacrificed to that higher end. I see, moreover, that this higher thing, this 
immortal good within me, is the only thing upon which I can lay any 
sure grasp and make certain. 

In the bosom of the deepest trouble that principle may live; and it is 
the only sustaining and comforting principle that can live there. Sur- 
rounded, as we all are liable to be at times, with the darkest cloud of 
fears and anxieties and sorrows, is it not something to know that the 
light of life, the great stay and strength of our being may still be within 
us? It is my lot, not very unfrequently, to meet with persons in their 
weary and sorrowing walk through life, to whom this is all I can say. I 
am. obliged to say, “You cannot be happy now, but strive to be right. 
Joyousness has gone from you, I know, but think of nobleness. Man has 
failed, but think of God. Oh! to be consecrate, patient, true, is still left 


to you. Happiness you cannot have now; but you may have blessed- 
ness.” 
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Is it not to this very condition that the grandeur of Christ’s example 
addresses itself? The bright, immortal seal of sanctity was to be set in 
the dark mould of earthly calamity and affliction. The beauty, the majesty 
of a holy soul was to shine out, like a seraphic countenance from over- 
shadowing griefs and pains. He could have ascended a throne, but he 
refused it. He might have had twelve legions of angels to help him; 
but he did not ask for them. The Father might have sent him rescue; 
but no, not for this did he come. No; but to show, amidst sorrow and 
desertion and rejection and crucifixion and all-that men call defeat and 
ignominy, the grandeur of a power and sacrifice to lift our poor, despair- 
ing and sin-burthened humanity to cheering courage and heavenly bliss. 


The sermon on “Impatience” is perhaps the one which 
will find the readiest response in many minds. 

We should be glad to make large quotations from the two 
sermons on “ Humanity,” and especially from that entitled 
“Life a Prophecy,” which abounds in magnificent concep- 
tions grandly expressed. But it will be much better for our 
readers to procure the book itself, and read each sermon in 
its completeness, where each part adds to the force of every 
other part. We are sure that it will make them, not sadder, 
but wiser and better men. 

Nearly forty-five years ago it was our great privilege to 
sit under Mr. Dewey’s preaching for the greater part of a 
year. And never, before or since, have we heard preaching 
which, Sunday after Sunday, went so deep, or which reached 
so high, and had such power to lift the congregation up with 
it. The services met our deepest religious wants. They 
discussed the grandest themes, and brought them down to 
the business and every-day concerns of life. They awak- 
ened our holiest feelings and quickened our best affections. 
They instructed, and, at the same time, stimulated and 
inspired us. They held the listeners under a sacred spell, 
which went with them when they left the church, and led 
them to seek, in private meditation and prayer, to secure 
and make permanent the heights of moral and religious 
thought and experience into which they had been raised. 
All the great qualities which belong to the office of the 
preacher — reason, imagination, emotion, moral intuitions, 
religious faith—were more effectively blended in Mr. 
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Dewey’s preaching then than in any other that we have 
ever heard, except that of Dr. Channing. In thinking of 
it now, we are reminded of his own words: “Nothing, 
surely, is more beautiful in character, or more touching, 
than to see a lively and intense sensibility controlled by the 
judgment; strong passions subdued and softened by reflec- 
tion; and, on the other hand, to find a vigorous, clear, and 
manly understanding, quickened by a genuine fervor and 
enthusiasm.” | 

In 1835 a small volume, containing some of the sermons 
which we had heard in New Bedford three years before, was 
published in New York, and on recurring to it now we find 
that it fully sustains us in the impression we have always 
had of its excellence. Few better volumes of sermons have 
even been issued from the press. From time to time other 
volumes from the same source have been published, mostly 
treating of Christianity in its application to the practical 
duties of life, containing lessons of momentous interest, elo- 
quently enforced, with exact intellectual and moral discrim- 
inations, admirably fitted to elevate the standard of duty, 
and bring the great precepts of our religion home to the 
business and hearts of men. 

And now, at the end of more than forty years from the 
publication of the first of these volumes, there comes an- 
other, the fruit of long, patient, and progressive thinking 
and living, —the matured wisdom of the aged patriarch, — 
as fresh and as full of vitality as the utterances of his youth. 
Plainly enough they tell of one whose eye for what is beau- 
tiful and glorious is not dimmed. His enthusiasm is not 
chilled. His conceptions have lost nothing of their vivid- 
ness; for his faculties, intellectual, moral, and religious, 
have always been kept in exercise, turned towards the 
highest subjects, advancing with the advancing intelligence 
of the times, and so always going forward into higher 
thoughts, and deeper and more vital personal experiences. 

This continued growth beyond the appointed bounds of 
our human life is very rare, but very impressive and beauti- 
ful wherever it is found. The inventive faculties are apt to 
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fail. The style, like the voice, is apt to grow thin and mea- 
gre. There is a lack of concentrativeness and of sustained 
vigor. In Venice, side by side, are two pictures by Titian, 
his first and his last; one painted at the age of seventeen, 
the other in his ninety-ninth year, — one before he had gone 
much below the surface of things, and the other when his 
physical powers were too feeble to give expression to his 
deeper thought. But the old man’s picture went far beyond 
his earliest ideal. And after he was eighty years of age 
some of the finest works of his genius were conceived and 
wrought out. In a very few rare instances, like Sophocles, 
and Titian, and Michel Angelo, where the mind and all the 
higher faculties have been kept in vigorous and constant 
exercise, the period between seventy and eighty, and even 
beyond, has been one not only of great moral beauty and 
strength, but of intellectual fertility. They who have lived 
so well and so long seem to be lifted up into a higher plane 
of being. They take on, as their natural expression, a more 
serene and commanding dignity. Their feelings are per- 
vaded by a more touching pathos. A more solemn joy 
infuses itself into their minds. They stand apart from the 
passions and conflicts of men. They look with a devout 
trust on the world below, and upward into realms which to 
them are already transfigured into divine realities by the 
eye of faith. Their language is lighted up by this heavenly 
illumination which comes to them from above, and shines 
out from the inner sanctuary of the heart. What is visible 
and transient has already passed out of their sphere. They 
live in what is unseen and eternal. Their conversation is 
in heaven, and its tone infuses itself into their common 
speech. 

Something of this, we think, may be seen in those parts of 
the volume before us, which have been most recently writ- 
ten. And in the whole range of literature we know not 
where to find grander thoughts appropriate to the later 
periods of life, or clothed in words more truly adapted to 
their greatness and beauty than in the sermon called “The 
Old and the New.” We wish to give from this discourse 
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some idea of what we mean. “Life,” says the preacher, 
“springs from death.” “And so, in the progress of the 
religious life here, old things are left behind, the old things 
that pertain to our spiritual childhood, ignorance, imperfect 
development,” — “they pass away ; but not the essential real- 
ities of truth and faith. They abide forever. They are 
things that are new, and forever new.” 


There is a youth of religious experience; and how many have I known, 
who, because it was a season of great excitement, looked back upon that as 
their best time, and lamented its departure. There is a youth of religious 
experience, full of emotion, full of joy, or, it may be, full of concern, full 
of doubt and fear. But time goes on; experience deepens; questions are 
struggled with and settled; and the soul sinks into deep and calm assurance. 
It knows now what it only believed before. Now God is not a Being to be 
sought only in morning and evening prayers, but his presence is an 
abiding reality. Jesus Christ speaks to his thought, as never man spake. 
The life of the soul is more to him than all other life. 

It may be in old age that all this is most felt. It may be in old age 
that a man more truly lives than he ever lived before. The body decays; 
the limbs tremble with weakness; the eye grows dim; the ear is dull of 
hearing; but it is not so with the life within. There all is fresh and 
strong; ay, and perhaps joyous and gay. ‘The work of life is done, and 
well that it is done; the battle is fought, and it was a good fight, so Paul 
found it; the affections have freer play than they had amidst the strife 
and turmoil of life; the things that are divine are more real and sure 
than ever; earth recedes with all its little interests and anxieties, and 
heaven is opening and widening to the view. 

There is an idea of youth as the only good time, as the especially happy 
period of life. 

All common speech, you know, all poetry, all essay-writing, is full of 
that idea. They give the undisputed palm to youth, and sigh for the 
possibility of bringing it back again. The treasures of experience which 
a life-time has gathered — stored knowledge, ripened wisdom, strength- 
ened faith, and purified love —seem to be of no account, and quite un- 
thought of in comparison. It is as if the mature man, trained, taught, 
learned, accomplished, wide-reaching in his grasp, full of all that makes 
the highest life, should look back to the impulsiveness and ignorance of 
childhood as the best time. No, there are better things in life than child- 
hood or youth ever knew. Doubtless, old age has its disadvantages ; not 
in having more sickness and pain, for I doubt whether in the average 
experience of life, this is true. But doubtless there are things that grow 
old and pass away,— the vigor, the beauty, the passions, ay, and follies 
too, of early life; but these are not the greatest things, nor the best, nor 
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the happiest things in our being. I would not give up, may the aged say, 
the views I now have of life and life’s welfare, the results of thought and 
experience, the ideas of religion that have been growing clearer and 
brighter and brighter to me every year of my life, the ideas of God, and 
of the great and good Providence over the world and the universe,— no, I 
would not give them up for all that restored youth could bring back 
to me. 


But what of all this scepticism, this falling away from 
religion, of which we hear so much? “ What is to be said of 
all this? Two things. One is, that those who have fallen 
away from all the religion they ever had, never had any 
worth the name.” “The other thing to be said is this: 
that much may pass away from religion, and instead of its 
being impaired, it may be strengthened by the change. 
What has fallen off, having served its purpose for the time, has 
left it unshackled for a freer and fresher growth.” ‘“ For, of 
this I am sure, — that with every true, sincere, and thoughtful 
man, religion, the love of God and of all that is godlike, 
sinks ever deeper and deeper into the roots of his being.” 

‘But the world is troubled and anxious about itself. It 
is a sick world, and needs some healing hand. It is a dis- 
ordered world, and wants peace.” 


Old systems are crumbling to pieces on every side as, I think, they 
never were before. Question, doubt, scepticism, it is true, have always 
been in the world, but they never went to the roots of things as they do 
now. 

But I am not willing to let doubts or fears press upon my mind, or 
yours, as a disheartening burthen. _ believe that all we fear, and rightly 
fear, is to come out well. I believe that the power of good in God’s 
world is greater than the power of evil; and, therefore, I look not for 
the destruction, but for the building up, of order, virtue, and religion in 
the days that are to come. He who does not expect himself to see those 
days, he who is standing upon the verge of life, cannot lose his interest in 
the world he is leaving; and if he can say anything, however little it may 
be, that leans to good hope of the future, I deem that it may be fitly, 
though modestly, spoken as his parting word. I have always thought 
that I should like to preach in old age; to stand up and speak in the 
decay of life of that which never decays,—which is becoming forever 
new, while all things else die and pass away. I did not know precisely 
what I should wish to say; but [ have been led lately, in my medita- 
tions, to put down some words to say, which I am now asking you to 
hear. 
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Old things pass away, and yet all things become new. This is my 
theme, and I am now to apply it in a larger view. Decadence, difficulty, 
trouble, always enter into this world’s affairs ; but I believe in a happy 
issue. And especially there are three grand interests which are always 
thought to be in peril, but which I believe are ultimately secure; there 
are three things on which, in fact, the welfare of the world reposes,— on 
political justice, on social virtue, and religious faith. They all stand in 
the one central principle, that they are true; that they have in them the 
common element and essence of what is right; and neither of them can 
prosper if either fails. 


In regard to political justice, without which “ neither 
morality nor religion has any fair chance in the world,” — 


When I say that all this should be committed, not to a few irresponsi- 
ble persons, but to the common judgment of the whole body of the peo- 
ple, I plant myself on the foundation of obvious and eternal Right, 
which it is the tendency and law of the Will Divine to set up and 
establish. 

There is, I venture to maintain, a new view of citizenship, of what 2 is 
to be good members of a free community, which has never yet been well 
and truly considered. 


He believes the time is coming when the higher obliga- 
tions of citizenship will be taught and impressed on all 
classes of society, and it will be recognized that “ the bond 
of conscience can no more safely be taken off from political 
life, than it can from private life.” 


Or if there must be associations as there are now for almost everything, 
I would that we could see, for once, an association, ay, or a church of 
Henest Men; of men binding themselves in every action of their lives — 
in barter and trade, in buying and selling —to be honest; to speak the 
word that is true, to do the thing that is right; to be honest, I say, cost 
what it will; to stake everything upon that. 

On what high and holy ground to stand, would this be! Down in low 
levels far beneath this, too many are scrambling for gratifications of self- 
ishness, pride, sensuality, and especially for that which ministers to all — 
for gain. This universal haste to be rich —to be rich, as the best thing 
on earth,—is it to stride over and master the world? I do not believe it. 
I do not believe that this golden calf is to stand and be worshipped, as it 
now is, beneath the awful heights of truth and righteousness that me to 
spread over the coming time. Even education, the common enlightenment 
of men’s minds, will dissolve and break it in pieces. It is not the most 
thoughtful, reflective, cultivated class that is possessed with this madness 
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for accumulation. Coarser faculties are content to be absorbed in that. 
As men think more, read more, gain more knowledge, range amidst the 
delights of good learning, of art, poetry, music, works of genius, they will 
see that there is something better than goods and gains, and the avari- 
cious passions will die out of them. 


The next point to be considered is religion. And here, 
this powerful thinker who has been entering into the high- 
est thought of the age, and borne along with it for more 
than sixty years of intellectual activity, having reached the 
period, 

“ When old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain,” 


speaks so wisely and encouragingly, and rises into language 
so lofty and uplifting, that we cannot resist the temptation 
to transfer the entire passage to our pages. 


And now, in fine, if neither despotic government nor mean and hateful 
dishonesty can live and thrive in the face of reason and, right, if it is the 
tendency of all just thinking to put them down, is there any reason to 
fear that religion will decline and die out in the world? 

Yet there are those who fear it, or who at least, are troubled with anx- 
ieties upon this point. So many old things have passed away; so many 
old ideas, old ways of thinking, old traditional beliefs are slipping from 
men’s minds, that conservative persons are tempted to ask whether any- 
thing will be left. 

Indeed, no thoughtful man can have watched the progress of scientific 
investigations for the last few years, without being concerned at their 
bearing upon our primary religious beliefs. Yet, after all, suppose the 
scientific theories to be established; what do they amount to? They 
claim to go back to the origin, and trace the evolution of life upon this 
globe. They hold that all life has proceeded from certain original germs 
implanted in nature; or, that a certain substance called protoplasm is the 
germ or basis of all life; or even that the forces of nature produce life 
without germ or protoplasm,— what is called “spontaneous generation.” 
Well, suppose it all, or any of it, to be true. What has all this to do with 
the Cause? It is all modus operandi, method or order of the creation, not 
Cause. It does not in the least preclude me from seeing Intelligence, 
Wisdom, Goodness, shining through all forms, through germ and proto- 
plasm, through all the forms of nature. 

Not to see it is to be blind. It is as if, when a human mind is speaking 
to me through bodily organs, I should see nothing but the bodily organs. 
The mind is a fact as truly as the tongue or brain is. Intelligence in 
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nature is a fact as certain and manifest as visible nature is. And then, 
as to this human mind, concerning whose origin and derivation people 
distress themselves,— what has its derivation to do with what it is? 
What if my predecessor were an ape in the long procession of ranks and 
orders of being from mollusk to man? Still Iamaman. No matter 
how, i.e., in what order of events I became such, still I am the same. And 
this same, this being that I am, it offends me to have it hustled in with 
the rubbish of materialism, or the senselessness of blind agency. Beyond 
all that matter is capable of, or animals ever knew, here is something, in 
you and in me—how shall I express it?—a thought, an aspiration, a 
want, a sorrow, a yearning for immortality, and uplifted hands, a crying 
out for God, for the living God! All this has for its counterpart, relig- 
ion. The one cannot be unless the other is. 

Can any one believe that this surging up of humanity to the highest, is 
to sink down into the void and inane where nothing is, destined to fulfil 
nothing better than the dark prophecies of materialism and atheism? 
Can this be the end? That mark of progression which is upon every- 
thing else in man — upon his reason, his education, his love of knowledge, 
upon the science he so ardently pursues,— that mark of progression, I say, 
is it to be erased from the very crown he wears upon his brow,—his 
religion? Is he to be discrowned and cast down and sent forth, a blind 
wanderer and outcast, without God, without hope? 

And who is it that says this? Not the religious man, but the irrelig- 
ious, who professes to have no religion and to want none. Is this a fit 
person to decide upon such a point? We ask experts, not inexperts, to 
judge of things. Suppose an ignorant person were to say to educated 
and learned men, “ Your education of which you think so much, your 
science which you pursue so eagerly, is all an illusion yet to die out of 
the world,” would they think much of his opinion? And so, when irrelig- 
ious sceptics, learned or worldly-wise, tell us that religion is to die out, 
we can’t think much of it. There is a foolish talk, I sometimes hear, 
about faith’s having been greater in the dark, Middle Ages than it is now; 
credulity it should be called. Faith, true faith deepens as thought, 
reasoning, feeling, the heart’s great searching, goes deeper. It is so 
to-day. As knowledge grows, as culture advances, there are more and 
more men whose souls are fraught full with a swelling and undying sense 
of religion, who seek after God, after the living God, and feel that all the 
interest of life is gone, if that great and all-hallowing Presence is gone 
from the world. 

No; religions may die out of the world, but not religion. Forms, 
usages, false ideas of religion have changed and will change, but not the 
central reality. There is yet much of what is called religion in the world 
me : lithe ak ange ian os out of it. I hope it will. I listen to 
cartes es ae a0 ie reason and to God; I listen to prayers 

y when all things become new,— when a 
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profounder veneration, and a more awestruck sense of what it is to pray, 
will come in place of the formality, the facile routine, the irreverent free- 
dom of too much of our church praying. “Behold,” said an ancient 
patriarch, “I have taken upon me to speak unto God! Oh! let not the 
Lord be displeased, and I will speak.” “Do you know what you are 
doing ?’? —T am sometimes moved to say to the mere official priest, utter- 
ing words of rote and custom—‘“do you know what it is to speak unto 
God? to lift your thoughts to Him whose Omnipotence and whose Omni- 
science are spread over all the uncounted millions of stars, and countless 
millions more, it may be, as yet unseen, that roll and shine in the bound- 
less infinitude beyond?” 

And yet, if any scientific philosopher tells me that such an incompre_ 
hensible Existence must be merely an unknown Cause, a blank abstrac: 
tion to our minds; if he tells me that affectionate devotion, that adoring 
love, cannot rise to such inconceivable Greatness, I answer, Is it necessary 
to know anything wholly, in order to love it, any attribute, power or per. 
son? To how many is the highest genius, art, or learning on earth beyond 
their reach to comprehend? Yet do they not gaze upon its creations with 
delight? So, if God’s greatness is beyond my reach to comprehend, yet, 
for the very reason that it is infinite, it embraces me; it is near me to 
understand or feel. I touch the circle of Infinitude, though I cannot span 
it, and the least are of the circle is like the whole. The light that streams 
in at my window is lovely, though I cannot see its boundless shining. 
And why may I not say God’s presence is lovely though I cannot com- 
prehend its infinitude? What a fool were aman to say he could not 
admire the beautiful: ocean bay he looked upon, with its bending shore 
and green mounds swelling around it, because he could not see the whole 
ocean! Nay, it is more beautiful, because it is part of the great 
whole. 

I know God in his works. If the written page of a book expresses to 
me a mind, doth not this boundless volume of the creation in which intel- 
ligence is manifest as plainly as in a book? If a human countenance 
shines and kindles all over with love, doth not—to him who can truly 
look into it —the face of nature, living, lovely, loving? How entrancing 
is the vision of its beauty! How manifold and wonderful the Wisdom 
beaming from every feature of it,— every flower and tree, every mountain. 
and valley speaking to him, and all filled with myriad and joyous life, 
from the fluttering insect, up through all animal forms, to man, and man 
himself made to behold all this wonder, all this loveliness, this benefi_ 
cence! My gaze, as I look upon the earth and sky, the vision of my soul, 
meets a vision, a manifestation, an infinitude of Goodness. I see—I do 
not merely believe—I see, I know, that an Infinite Love reveals itself 
through all life, all nature, all being. 

I have attempted, brethren, to speak to you of this great assuring 
trust, of this great faith of our being; alas! with the old sense of failure 
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to speak of it fitly. But because it is inexpressible, it is none the less 
assuring. There is something in us too deep for words; a sense of the 
all-divine and beautiful which is its own assurance of being true and 
unfailing; something which will never die while anything lives in. us. 
No, it will not die. No, it will not die. Greatly says the Apostle, “ For I 
am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present nor things to come, nor height nor depth, 
nor anything else shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” Sound out, eternal anthem! “Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty; just and true are thy 
ways.” 

J. H. Morison. 


THE SYMMETRY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER.* 


IL. Corinthians, xiii., 11.—‘“ Be perfect.” 


The word here rendered be perfect is derived from an ad- 
jective meaning symmetrical, or complete in all its parts, and 
it is an exhortation rather to supply the deficiencies and 
remedy the faults of which the apostle has been complaining 
than to aim at absolute perfection, which is indeed a Chris- 
tian duty, yet not the specitic duty urged here, and certainly 
not the nearest duty for the Corinthians to whom the epistle 
is addressed. They seem to have had a great deal of relig- 
ious fervor, insomuch that their meetings for worship had 
become scenes of confusion and disorder, not unlike what 
has been sometimes seen at modern camp-meetings; but 
they sadly lacked intelligence as to the essential truths of 
Christianity, and in their modes of living they made a 
strange and deplorable admixture of Corinthian ethics with 
the pure morality of the Christian Gospel: ; a 

The just symmetry of the religious charactér should be 
the constant aim of every individual Christian believer; it 
should be held in prominent view in the administration of 
every church; and it is the pastor’s work, not only to cher- 
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ish the religious growth of his congregation, but to see that 
—to borrow St. Paul’s words —“the whole body be fitly 
joined together, and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part.” I have, therefore, deemed it appropriate on 
this occasion to take the symmetry of the Christian charac- 
ter for my subject. 

We are conscious of emotional, cognitive, and active pow- 
ers, and if religion is to take possession of the whole man, it 
must engage his affections, enlighten his intellect, and con- 
trol his will, that is, must assume the several forms of piety, 
faith, and duty. Moreover, it must assume these types in 
the same person, — not in all, perhaps, in an unvarying uni- 
formity of proportion, but so far that the overgrowth or the 
lack of neither shall be strongly marked, — that thus excess 
may not ripen into deformity, nor defect lapse into sin. 
Christianity has never failed to command respect and rever- 
ence when these elements have been maintained in due 
“proportion by its disciples; it has been caricatured, bur- 
lesqued, discredited by each of them when ia from 
the others. Let us see what they are apart. 

1. As regards piety, it may be truly said that we Ji this 
busy, worldly age are in no danger of excess, and it cer 
tainly is not one of the perils of our portion of the Church. 
But perhaps the very reason that our peril lies in the oppo- 
site direction may be that piety has been thrown into disre- 
pute by fanaticism under its name, so that our coldness is a 
teaction from the untempered fervor of other times, or of 
other classes of religionists. 

-That God should ever dwell in our thoughts, and that our 
relation to him should be the paramount interest of our lives) 
no one that believes in God can deny. But our nature has 
its earthward and manward side,' with its relations and 
responsibilities, and to ignore these in the contemplation of 
God, or in the undue multiplication of religious gatherings 
and exercises, is to offer to the Supreme Being what is not 
rightfully ours to give. Yet there has always been a strong 
tendency to this absorption in divine things, and that, in not 
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a few of the purest and noblest minds, as well as in others of 
a meaner type. 

Mysticism has always been a disease, under the guise of a 
perfection. It had its strongest hold on the Christian 
Church in the ages immediately preceding and following 
the Protestant Reformation. But it would never have 
wrought the Reformation. The devout soul of the mystic 
sought to lose itself in God, and it was thus lost to the 
world. It was so filled with the vastness of its infinite 
theme that it regarded all things else as matters of entire 
indifference. Thus there were not a few saintly men who 
had utterly lost their faith in the order and ritual of the 
Romish Church, who nevertheless conformed to it in full, 
because they regarded all external organizations and obser- 
vances as equally trivial and equally worthless. For the 
same reason they kept aloof from the daily work of the 
Christian life, because their transcendental meditations be- 
littled in their esteem all the details of duty; while the dis- 
charge of the ordinary obligations of home and society 
brought down their thoughts from the empyrean heights on 
which they loved to dwell. Thus you may look through 
volume after volume of their writings, and find them filled 
with the most admirable maxims for the culture of piety, and 
rich in the tokens of an almost preternatural fervor in their 
own spirits, yet without the slightest reference to the claims 
and obligations of the family or of social life, —books of 
devotion which would be the best possible manuals of relig- 
ious nurture for the heaven of pure and sacred rest which 
they picture —if indeed reading would not too rudely in- 
vade that rest, — but taking no cognizance of a heaven to be 
won by patient continuance in well-doing. This criticism 
applies preéminently to that best and worst of books, Thomas 
& Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, —best, as to what it con- 
tains; worst, as to what it omits and ignores. One would 
not know from reading this book that there was upon the 
earth such an institution as a family, and would hardly be 
reminded by it that there was any human being with whom 
he stood in the most distant relation of duty or obligation. 
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Imitation of Christ, forsooth,—of him who in tender sym- 
pathy and helpfulness bore the griefs and carried the sorrows 
of all that came near him, and who in the agony of the cross 
forgot not his mother. 

By a depraved, yet perfectly logical application of the 
very principles held by these holy men, others with like pre- 
tentions to spiritual purity and elevation above the world, 
maintained that all outward acts were indifferent, possessed 
of no spiritual character, so that it mattered not what a man 
did if his soul were in health and peace; and such persons 
plunged into the vilest sloughs of sensuality, believing all 
the while that no soil could cleave to the spirit that had 
sought and found its repose in God. 

Mysticism has, also, always shown itself careless as to 
matters of faith, regardless even of truths that to ordinary 
religious minds seem fundamental. Its tendency has been 
to Pantheism, and it has often made, and makes at the 
present time, a much nearer approach to Buddhism than to 
Christianity, — merging the sustaining, energizing faith in 
individual immortality in the final absorption of the individ- 
ual soul into the divine essence. 

Fanaticism must also be named among the vicious excesses 
of piety. It has generally shown itself regardless equally 
of faith and of duty,—in belief launching out into the 
most grotesque and savage superstitions; and in practice 
spurning the yoke of domestic and social duty, setting aside 
the primal obligations of honesty and good faith, and often 
suffering the passions, fired to an intense heat on themes 
appertaining to the kingdom of God, to be transmuted into 
still fiercer flames of lust, vengeance, or malignity. While an 
unreasoning fervor, with all its perils, is undoubtedly prefer- 
able to utter indifference, there never sweeps over a commu- 
nity a blaze of fanatical excitement, without leaving in its 
path black scorie of moral desolation, along with undoubt- 
edly genuine tokens of renewed spiritual life. 

2. We will now consider what faith is when it stands by 
itself, and we shall find, I think, ample reason to say with 
St. James that it is dead when it is alone.. Frigid dogma- 
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tism has as little vitality as sheer unbelief. There have 
been some epochs and sects in the Church in which sound 
belief has been deemed the sole essential, and orthodoxy 
has been fenced and guarded by definitions equally precise 
and subtile, flanked by excommunications and anathemas, 
and—when the age would suffer it—enforced by the 
fagot or thé sword. Such—fagot and sword excepted — 
was the condition of all the religious bodies in England 
before the advent of Methodism,—an orthodoxy at once 
rigid and torpid, like a snake in midsummer, bestirring itself 
only to strike at its foes. Such, at various and intermittent 
periods, has been the state of the dominant religious organ- 
ization in New England. Times like these have produced 
those gigantic works, the bodies of divinity, fitly so called, 
as dead-born and never having had any soul. 

What now terms itself Calvinism is a free, generous, 
earnest, philanthropic development of the religious life, with 
which I, for one, feel the most hearty and loving sympathy ; 
nor do I believe that under its auspices New England Con- 
gregationalism would have been rent in twain as it was early 
in the present century. But I remember in my boyhood a 
type of Calvinism, as cold as it was bitter, in which spirit 
was wholly congealed into dogma. In that system conver- 
sion was wrought on or in a man without his own will or 
privity; salvation was an arbitrary transfer of a name from 
one list to another; and the means of grace (so-called) were 
a sort of ferry-boat which transported souls across a river, and 
left them down on the shore at the water’s edge, where the 
rising of the stream might have washed them away, but for 
the superadded doctrine of the necessary perseverance of the 
saints, which assured him who had once crossed, that what- 
ever he might do or become, he could not fail of heaven. 

Under the reign of dogma, such as I have described, the 
sympathies and charities of social life are chilled. Dissent 
becomes a sin, often a crime. Error is identified with guilt ; 
opposition, with sacrilege. Moreover, when conformity to a 
creed is.made the central condition of the divine favor, 
though Christian morality may not be disowned, it is still 
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deemed a secondary concern, spoken of depreciatingly as 
mere morality ; and there have been times and circles within 
the memory of many who hear me, in which a moral man has 
been a term of reproach. 

Still worse is the religious condition that ensues when 
forms and rituals are elevated into essential doctrines, and 
made the test of Christian standing and character. I say 
this, not because I underrate the ritual of devotion, or hold 
in less than profound respect any outward observance that 
symbolizes and expresses true piety. Nay, I would have all 
the aid that art, rite, or ceremony can ‘render to religion, 
without taking its place. But there is sometimes so intense 
a stress laid on robes and postures, candles and sacred haber- 
dashery, as to degrade worship into mere fetichism. At the 
same time, there is no clannishness or exclusiveness more 
utterly intolerant than that of men and women who can 
recognize faith and piety only by their merely material and 
formal accessories. 

But lowest of all in the scale, yet the very thing which 
we most need to shun, is the dogmatism of mere negations. 
There is hardly any error which is not to be preferred to 
this; for the errors held by sensible and serious persons are 
truth, diluted or exaggerated, and: the least portions of truth, 
with whatever base or feeble admixture they are taken into 
the soul, are vitalizing and fructifying. As a Trinitarian, I 
should, as I desire to do now, worship the Father, love the 
Son, and pray for the Holy Spirit. But mere anti-Trinitarian- 
ism cannot, by any possibility, make me reverent or devout. 
My not believing any particular dogma has no effect upon 
me as a moral, spiritual being. A church founded on the 
basis of anti-Mohammedanism or anti-Mormonism would 
have precisely as good reason for existing here in Massachu- 
setts, as 4 church whose distinguishing mark is the rejection 
of their neighbors’ creeds. A ministry of negations, even 
though the negations all be justifiable, is utterly fruitless, 
nay, worse, harmful, demoralizing, contemptible. A church 
which lays intense emphasis on what it does not believe, and 


whose members know not how to express any article of faith 
10 
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without a negative particle, is a nursery of scepticism and 
infidelity, and nothing better. At the same time there is no 
intolerance so bitter and scornful as that of the (so-called) 
Christians whose faith consists in not believing. Those who 
have beliefs to which they cling with loving faith can gener- 
ally respect the sincere beliefs of others; but to those who 
have themselves no positive faith, all serious beliefs seem 
foolish, if not ridiculous, and the zealous defence or propaga- 
tion of them is resented by such persons as an insult and a 
wrong. Every affirmative, indeed, implies a negative; but 
beliefs in their affirmative form are the only possible founda- 
tion-stones for a substantial life-fabric. All the negations 
that you could pile together upon the earth could not sus- 
tain a card-house. 

8. Equally inadequate with piety alone, or faith alone, is the 
religious activity which divorces itself from faith and piety,— 
the (so-called) Christian work which is not energized by 
devotion and guided by a sacred reverence for the vital 
truths of the Gospel. Religious machinery managed by 
persons who have no fixed belief and no fervor of spirit may 
revolve with mechanical regularity, and may make clatter 
and bustle enough to seem efficient. But unless there be a 
living spirit within the wheels, it were better that they 
should lie still; for what they seem to do is mere tongue- 
work and hand-work, and that grows vapid and sluggish by 
continuity and repetition. Only those who know can teach. 
Only those who feel profoundly can stir the depths of feel- 
ing. This principle has been ignored to a great degree in the 
apparatus for the religious instruction of the young, which, 
however simple and unartificial, when presided over by faith 
and piety, is rich in the fruits of righteousness; but is piti- 
fully meagre and barren, when most skilfully organized, if 
manipulated by those who are not the representatives and 
impersonations of what they teach. You would not set a 
man who was unacquainted with the simplest rules of arith- 
metic to teach mathematics in one of your schools. I doubt 
whether St. Paul would have sent out as Christian mission- 
aries those Ephesian disciples of John the Baptist, who had 
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not so much as heard whether there were any Holy Spirit. 
But I have known, and so have some of you, not a few 
instances, in which important positions in our Sunday-schools 
have been held by persons who were grossly ignorant of the 
contents of the Christian Scriptures, and equally devoid of 
their spirit and their power. 

We thus see that neither piety, nor faith, nor religious 
activity can stand alone and worthily. We find them united 
and blended in the great personages of Christian history. 
In Paul who gives us our text can we say that either was 
deficient, or that either had undue predominance? No mys- 
tic ever soared higher than he in visions and revelations of 
the Lord; or uttered words of more intense fervor than we 
find in those devotional digressions and doxologies scattered 
throughout his epistles; or expressed more glowing aspira- 
tions and longings for the higher life, which seems never. 
absent from his thought, nay, almost present to his con- 
sciousness. At the same time his dogmatic statements are 
clear and sharp-cut, his arguments close and stringent, his 
definitions of false doctrine precise and emphatic, showing 
that he had a strong and tenacious faith in certain funda- 
mental truths, and, above all, in Christ, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. Nor in unresting activity does human history 
afford his equal as he traverses almost every region of the 
then known world; encounters hardships, the mere enumera- 
tion of which makes us marvel that he was but a man with 
only one life to sacrifice ; labors with his own hands to sup- 
port himself, while he organizes charitable contributions in 
far-off cities for the poor saints in Jerusalem; bears the bur- 
den of all the churches, and maintains an active correspond- 
ence with them, while exploring and conquering new fields 
for evangelic culture; and prays for longer life only because 
he sees so much more work yet to be done. 

In John, too, we see the same elements harmonized, 
though on a more quiet and equable career. In all his writ- 
ings we discern the fervor of one who lived in closest com- 
munion with God and Christ and heaven; we have from him 
explicit statements of Christian faith, and warnings against 
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the delusions and vagaries of incipient Gnosticism; while 
authentic tradition commemorates his sufferings for the 
truth, his bold encounters with its enemies, and his persist- 
ent, loving discharge of his pastorate at Ephesus, even under 
the burden of fourscore or perhaps nearer fivescore years. 

Above all, in Jesus himself we see the blending and 
mutual interpenetration of these elements. He walked 
equally with God and with man. His conversation was 
equally in heaven and on earth. He dwelt in the bosom of 
the Father while he went about doing good. We have the 
record, alike of his long nights of prayer, and of his days so 
full of beneficent activity that the hours seemed hardly 
sufficient for their work. At the same time, his declarations 
of truth as to God, providence, obligation, duty, destiny, 
cover the entire field of religious knowledge; and had Chris- 
_tians sought to know nothing beyond what he taught, they 
would have known far more than the sects have ever known, 
would have had a body of doctrine in which doubt and eavil 
could have made no lodgement, and would have lived in 
mutual concord, instead of shedding rivers of polemic ink 
and rivulets of fraternal blood in the championship of sub- 
tilties, often as unintelligible to those who professed to 
believe them as offensive to those who denied them. 

My Christian friends, my brethren in the ministry, we 
have in these examples, especially in His example, our 
directory of duty. Our first concern is that we recognize 
our relation to God in humble trust, in profound reverence, 
in earnest prayer, in loyal self-consecration. This alone can 
make our faith a working faith, and our lives worth living 
for ourselves and our fellow-men. Then we are to seek and 
establish definite convictions as to the claims of Christ on 
our belief and reverence, and as to the truths lying in that 
realm of spiritual realities in which we have him for our 
teacher and our guide; for there are none of those truths 
which have not their essential office,—on the one hand, in 
clarifying our vision of the Divine Being and attributes, vivi- 
fying our devotion, enhancing and exalting our piety; on 
the other hand, in energizing our active powers and defining 
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their spheres and modes of exercise. With these prepara- 
tions of spirit, and with nothing less, we are furnished for 
our life-work; and that work should glow and burn under 
our hands. Fidelity within our own sphere, unresting dili- 
gence in whatever the Divine Providence has given us ex- 
pressly to do, will always nurture powers beyond our sphere, 
the capacity of added service wherever good is to be done, 
man to be enlightened, comforted, or helped, or any cause of 
human welfare to be sustained by our sympathy and effort. 
Can I sum up the whole better than in the words of him 
whose life was a perpetual illustration of them? “Not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

My friends of this church, you have seen in your late 
pastor the symmetry of the Christian character which I have 
endeavored to set forth. We who knew him have beheld in 
no man more of Christlikeness than in him. Piety was the 
atmosphere of his being, the soul of his life. His presence 
was always a holy presence; for it seemed as if he never 
lost the vision of Him who is visible only to the pure in 
heart. His convictions of Christian truth were clear, strong, 
vivid; and what he believed he maintained with apostolic 
meekness, indeed, but equally with apostolic intrepidity, seek- 
ing only to be on his Master’s side, even when those with 
whom he was most intimately associated left him alone. 
With what loving, constant, untiring diligence did he pur- 
sue the labors of his sacred calling here, and of his extended 
mission to the Church of Christ, with the dying life of a 
frail and suffering body, but the inner man by the abound- 
ing grace of God renewed from day to day! Eternity alone 
can reveal how many souls have been established in Chris- 
tian faith and piety, gladdened, strengthened, brought into 
rich and beatific experience of the profounder mysteries of 
the life hidden with Christ in God, through his ministry. 
Like the beloved disciple resting on the bosom of his Lord, 
he has carried the testimony of that disciple to unnumbered 
minds and hearts that will ever associate with those blessed 
words and that self-realizing vision of Jesus, the sacred 
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memory of him, who of all the expositors of the seer of 
Patmos bore nearest kindred to him. 

That your new pastor may follow him as he followed 
Christ is our fervent wish and prayer for him and for you. 
May the mantle of your ascended saint fall upon him whom 
you have chosen in his stead; and in the remembrance and 
continued fellowship of the departed may he and you be 
brought into ever closer communion with Him who, when 
“the godly man ceaseth and the faithful fail from among 
the children of men,” says, “Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world!” 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


The close of the nation’s centennial year leaves the public 
mind of the country in a state of anxiety and discomfort. The 
era of good feeling inaugurated by the national celebrations, join- 
ing all sections in memorial services, and having its fullest ex- 
pression in the Philadelphia Exposition, was disturbed by partisan 
feelings during the presidential canvass, and has faded away in 
the excitement occasioned by the long uncertainty of the result, 
and by the attempts on one side and the other to force a conclu- 
sion of the close and doubtful contest. If the partisan papers may 
be reckoned an index of the public mind, there is deep mutual 
distrust and a reckless struggle for power, on either side. And 
after making discount for the inflammatory style of political 
journalism, it is not to be denied that the situation is grave, and 
in several respects anything but flattering to national pride, or 
even cheering to patriotic hopes. The different views of affairs 
in the disputed districts are too wide apart to be explained by 
the honest partialities of men who from opposite points of view 
are seeking together the same truth. They suggest a wilful mis- 
reading of facts and a willingness to triumph by fraud, rather 
than a disposition to accept quietly the equitable and legal result. 

So far, the debates at Washington do not inspire any hopes 
that party rule and party tactics are there to yield to considera- 
tions of public well-being. It is not to be denied that the dis- 
closures of the last few years, of the political profligacy and dis- 
honesty of men in high official station, and the recent charges and 
countercharges of wholesale fraud and of lawless violence at the 
South, and the spectacle of turbulent and unscrupulous partisan- 
ship which disgraces the name of government in some of the 
States, together with the one-sided and recklessly unjust view of 
these transactions to which placemen and place-seekers yield them- 
selves, —it is not to be denied that these things give a sombre 
tone to the prospect as we look forward to the immediate or the 
remoter future of our national life. 
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Yet we believe that there is no willingness on the part of the 
great body of the people to listen to inflammatory appeals, or to 
tolerate anything fraudulent, illegal, or revolutionary in the settle- 
ment of existing disputes. We beg political leaders of both 
parties to remember that the changes of sentiment which brought 
about the perplexities of the present situation and the long-sus- 
pended balance of the election, resulted from intense desire for 
honest and efficient administration, and from a determination to 
rebuke reckless and unscrupulous party greed in the conduct of 
public affairs. That desire and determination remain, and those 
who have broken accustomed party ties in the hope of securing 
good government, will be among the last to tolerate violent or 
illegal proceedings in the interest of any party or candidate. 
Partisans of every name should understand that the first demand 
of the country is for a fair, peaceable, and speedy settlement of 
the complications which but for party bigotry and chicanery 
could not long exist, probably never would have existed at all. 

Our confidence is in the intelligent self-rule of the people, the 
individual regard for law, patient self-restraint under excitement, 
and steadfast determination to leave all disputes to the peaceful if 
tardy arbitrament of appointed tribunals, and of that forming 
public sentiment, which makes and remakes all our tribunals at 
length. This self-respecting, self-restraining trust in the final 
issue of discussion and legal rule under the pressure of public 
opinion, instead of falling into violent disorder, and flying to the 
childish and savage recourse of bluster and violence, or trying to 
shuffle in the cause or the man we believe in by stratagem and 
fraud, is the main security of our institutions. There is no public 
duty more pressing now than that of urging calmness, self- 
restraint, and loyalty to the appointed agencies of administration 
and legal decision. Let the people be quiet, and demand only 
justice; let them be content with law, since this only can be 
formed or reformed into justice. The grand fact, so far, in all the 
heated excitement of this long-protracted contest, amidst all the 
turbulence of partisan war-cries, and the ignominious charges on 
either side of fraud, intimidation, violence and tyranny, has been 
that the main body of the people have kept up self-mastery, and 
the strong determination to wait patiently for the facts, and abide 
by the decision of the law through its appointed officers. This is 
indeed a grand fact, and it is the grounds of a fact like that that 
must be our reliance now and in time to-come, and which we must 
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strengthen and enforce with all the sanctions of education, patri- 
otism, and religion. 


The industrial and commercial depression which has been deep- 
ening for several years, rests now in some degree upon the 
unsettled political condition of the country, and it may be con- 
fidently anticipated that the settlement of the election difficulties, 
and of the public policy, will be followed by a considerable revival 
of business, and a new impulse to the various industries of the 
community. How much the relief will be, cannot now be pre- 
dicted; nor can the reasons be enumerated for the conviction 
that it can be only partial, and that this country will be compelled 
for many years to study the virtues of economy and pains-taking 
prudence. That this will not be wholly an evil is evident from 
the fact that the most serious perils of our present condition have 
resulted from over-stimulation of business enterprise, and the too 
great facility thus afforded for the rapid accumulation of wealth. 
The most serious result of the present stagnation is the enforced 
idleness of large numbers of people, and the consequent increase 
of poverty and crime. The problems of philanthropy and social 
science are pressing with new urgency upon the intelligence and 
conscience of this country, demanding fresh solutions in the 
management of pauperism and crime, in the organization of labor, 
and in the wise training of the young to meet the struggle for 
existence, and the harder struggle for honorable position and self- 
respecting virtue. Meantime, the pressure itself of adverse times 
may be doing a much needed work among the classes where it 
is most severely felt, in developing keenness and energy, in 
repressing waste, and in rebuking the carelessness of obligation 
and insolence of demand which had become well-nigh intolerable 
in some classes of laborers among us.. On the other hand, the 
more fortunate portion of the community will be none the worse 
for the constant reminder that the poor are always with us, to be 
wisely helped, and their disabilities and burdens thoughtfully and 
generously considered. Much is said, and truly said, of the mis- 
chief of indiscriminate giving; but we may well remember at this 
season that the perils of indifference and neglect towards the 
poor are infinitely more, both directly and reflexively, and that the 
spirit of philanthropy and the active work of charity are not only 
the requirement of religion, but the very cement of Christian 
society, and, when directed by intelligence, the force most surely 

rb 
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to be relied on for the relief of unhappy social conditions and the 
cure of poverty. After all that can be done, and ought to be done, 
by adjusting economic and social conditions, and all that can be 
attempted by public institutions of charity and reform, the lesson 
of Christian civilization still is that the strong must bear the infirm- 
ities of the weak; and that the gains of humanity, and the cure 
of its diseases and misery, are through the service and sacrifice of 
Christian love,—none the less truly love, because taking counsel 
of wisdom, inspiring self-help, and pouring itself into the agencies 
of instruction, industry, and correction, instead of yielding to the 
luxury of impulsive sympathy, and spending itself in weak and 
harmful indulgence. 


One hundred years ago, on Christmas night, the little remnant 
of the American army, after having been drawn away from the 
scene of its triumph at Boston to find itself too weak to hold 
New York, to be repulsed on Long Island, and driven, broken and 
crippled, across New Jersey, recrossed the Delaware, and by one 
of the most brilliant and fateful successes of the war lifted the 
cloud of depression that was settling on the heart of the country, 
and brightened the New Year with fresh hope and courage for 
the new year’s work. The Christmas lesson which Washington 
gave the country at Trenton, a century ago, is one with the Christ- 
mas lesson of eighteen centuries in teaching us new faith in the 
most generous and heroic principles of human action, and new 
courage under depressing conditions to hope and to work for the 
happier future of the country and of mankind. In this faith and 
courage, we can keep Christmas heartily and hopefully, and enter 
on the New Year’s duties with resolution and good cheer. 


MRS. MARGARET BROMFIELD BLANCHARD. 


The recent death of this excellent and venerated woman has 
closed the record of an unusually long and_ beneficent life. 
Though the greater number, even of her later friends, had passed 
away before her, there are not wanting many who feel that their 
lives have been enriched by intercourse with a nature go vigor- 
ous, a character so genuine and high, a life so helpful and honene 
cent. Some who knew her well will say that she was the most 
remarkable woman of their acquaintance. An old age like hers 
it is a benefaction to have known. Under much physical copes 
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sion, and into her ninetieth year, she retained the freshness of 
thought and heart which is the best proof that the spirit does not 
grow old. One has new reverence for human nature, in seeing 
the dignity, self-devotion, and faith, which such a life bears 
grandly to the last. It was no surprise to hear one who had been 
much with her in her last days, say that “in everything she was 
sublime.” 

Mrs. Blanchard was the wife of the Rev. I. H. T. Blanchard, 
who was minister in Harvard from 1823 till 1828, and was then 
obliged by ill health to give up preaching for a time, when he 
resumed it at Natick; but after five years’ interrupted work was 
compelled to retire finally from the pulpit, and not many years 
after died. His published writings show that he was a man of 
scholarship and force, and he is remembered as an exceedingly 
earnest and attractive preacher. Her father, Rev. Eliphalet Pear- 
son, LL. D., was for many years principal of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and later professor of belles lettres in Harvard Univer- 
sity. He left this position to join in founding the Andover 
Theological School, he representing the Moderate Calvinists as 
Dr. Woods represented the New School or Hopkinsian party in 
the theology of that time. It was not, in Dr. Pearson’s judg- 
ment, a happy blending of elements, and after a few not alto- 
gether harmonious years of joint direction on the part of two 
natures so positive and masterful, he withdrew and settled at 
Harvard, where his wife’s father, Col. Bromfield, had bought an 
estate during the Revolutionary War. The Bromfield family 
was one of considerable distinction in Boston, in the last century, 
and in Harvard, of course, the venerable Colonel, with his scarlet 
cloak and stately ways, is one of the grand traditions of the 
town, and his spacious house, which was built for the first minis- 
ter of the town, the Rev. John Seccomb, and which was in the 
family of Col. Bromfield and his descendants for near a century, 
was full of hospitable and venerable associations. The death of 
Mrs. Blanchard, in her ninetieth year, is the end of one branch 
of this honored line. At the request of many of her friends, 
we add the sketch of her character attempted on the occasion of 
her funeral, at Harvard. 


We are seldom called to a more sacred service than the offices of grate- 
ful remembrance and solemn farewell which: have brought us together 
now. No funeral rites could ever be more properly made up of words 
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of grateful benediction. The record is completed of a life whose length 
is not more noteworthy than its manifold usefulness and beneficence. 
Our friend is at rest; and for her we cannot be sad. She has put off, 
at length, the always frail, but long-enduring fleshly garment. It was 
time for her doubtless to go; and I know that she looked forward to this 
change without anxiety of either dread or longing. Only for the kindly 
and helpful presence now forever withdrawn, only for those who must 
henceforth miss her beneficent remembrance, we mourn. Years had not 
taken away the vigor of her intelligence, or her living interest in this 
living world; nor had they robbed her of the freshness of her sympathies, 
and her ready willingness for merciful and kindly deeds. 

With a grateful though solemn sense of duty, I accede to her expressed 
desire that I should join in these funeral services. I would not say too 
much of her, for her modest and self-withdrawing spirit would have 
shrunk from any exaggerated words of praise. And yet she would have 
deemed to be exaggerated praise the words which I must use, if I speak 
of her as I have known her for fifteen years. For this was one of her 
main characteristics, that with all the positiveness and, I think, native 
vehemence of her nature, she held herself in very humble esteem, and was 
world-wide removed from any complacency in her own judgment, or 
because of her own deeds. She had great firmness of conviction; and 
like all persons endowed with vigorous intellect and strong sense, was 
somewhat tenacious of inherited or acquired opinions; but she had the 
true meekness of spirit which made her ever teachable, as the strength of 
her understanding and the justness of her spirit made her always open to 
conviction. She had great reverence for all things venerable and long- 
established, and this made her conservative of the usages and opinions 
of the past; but it did not make her in important things afraid of new 
methods or intolerant of new ideas. In minor matters of dress or custom, 
she might be even impatient of new fashions; but in regard to all impor- 
tant subjects, where her interest chiefly was, she kept abreast of the age, 
welcomed all new light, and had a helping hand for every good cause and 
worthy enterprise. I remember during the war, for instance, with what 
zeal she entered into the project of teaching the freedmen, though but a 
few months before her reverence for law had made her earnestly deprecate 
any change in their former condition. 

The distinguishing quality of Mrs. Blanchard’s character was con- 
scientious benevolence. I do not know whether the adjective or the noun 
is the more important word in this connection. She made no merit of 
doing good, she felt no merit in it; she simply obeyed an imperative law 
of human duty. She held all she had and was as the steward of Provi- 
ene Sa Seren ane of others. It was a constant surprise and 
Sine een ey ignore what was to her so plain and simple 

y- According to her ability she helped every: good cause 
and every needy person. The cause or the man who applied to her in 
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vain must have been of very doubtful character, or have chanced on a 
time when her power to give was exhausted. With all her energy and 
self-reliance, she had learned a large tolerance of human frailty and 
incapacity, and this made her charitable efforts to be sometimes exerted 
where her more prudent friends thought charity ill-expended or likely to 
be abused. Doubtless she more than suspected that it would be abused 
sometimes, and only took the risks of a generous nature to avoid possible 
suffering. It does not show special shrewdness, as is sometimes thought, 
to wait for all doubt concerning the worthiness of an object to be cleared 
up before bestowing charity; it may only show special hardness in being 
willing to take the risk of letting one suffer through suspicion. 

The benefactions of our friend were not hap-hazard nor impulsive, but 
most careful and conscientious. For them she planned, worked, denied 
herself all needless —sometimes what all her friends thought needful — 
indulgences. As others live for business or pleasure or household cares, 
she lived for beneficence; and this through many quiet and unknown chan- 
nels. She did indeed give generously to public objects, but as generously 
and unremittingly where hardly the left hand knew what the right hand 
did, finding her abundant reward in the knowledge of suffering relieved. 
How wide, and thoughtful, and constant, this benificence has been, no one 
fully knows; but those who knew her best knew that they did not know 
it all, but were continually coming upon new instances of her generosity. 
And when her interest in any object, or any needy or suffering household 
was awakened, that interest never died. While the necessity continued, 
the thoughtful and timely assistance never failed. It was no transient 
sympathy, no mere generous impulse, that she followed; but an earnest 
sense of duty, and the promptings of an unselfish nature which gained 
new interest in the objects of its beneficence through its thoughtful and 
often self-denying exercise. It is the highest evidence of the genuineness 
and conscientiousness of the charities of Mrs. Blanchard that to their 
constant demands she postponed, and even perilled the fulfilment of the 
cherished purpose of all her later life,— a purpose prompted alike by ven- 
eration, gratitude, and the desire to make the means providentially hers 
of the most permanent and vital benefit to this community. 

Towards sickness, infirmity, and age, our friend had special tenderness 
and compassion. Called in her youth to minister to one sick friend after 
another in her own household, and in those of relatives and friends, a 
large part of all her active years were spent in this ministry. It seems as 
if the pity and sympathy called forth in the service of those dear to her- 
self were transferred to all sick and infirm people she heard of, so 
great was her compassion and so deep her solicitude for them. This 
solicitude and sympathy drew forth her constant exertions to render aid, 
and it is worthy of remark that her latest exertions, but a few weeks 
before her death, were devoted to just such offices as those which had 
occupied her youth and middle life so largely. 
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As Mrs, Blanchard’s leading trait was conscientious benevolence, so the 
whole impression of her character was that of united strength and sympa- 
thy. She took strong and earnest hold of duty, and had little patience 
with anything slipshod, dainty, or shiftless. Energetic and mentally 
vigorous, she loved promptness, industry, and decision in others. Essen- 
tially serious and earnest in her nature, she did not always have tolerance 
enough for the demand for recreation and the love of amusement that 
characterizes these — which often seemed to her, as in some respects they 
are — degenerate days. She could not understand how time and means 
and the short opportunities of life, could be devoted to selfish pleasures, 
or selfish gains, in the presence of the sufferings and real needs of men. 
This strong sense of duty made her seem somewhat stern sometimes, 
doubtless, especially to the young. And yet she was more exacting 
towards herself than towards others; and when she saw in any an earnest 
spirit, a real desire for usefulness or improvement, she rejoiced in it 
greatly, and was tolerant of many new ways which she could not accept 
for herself. The young had her hearty interest and sympathy, and she 
followed their course in life with watchful remembrance, and rejoiced in 
all good lives lived, and all good work accomplished. 

She had large interest in the welfare of society. She kept herself 
informed on topics of public importance and concern. No interest of 
humanity but was her interest. No suffering of any but came home to 
her heart. And with all her strength of will and reverence for truth, and 
high standard of duty, none could be more conscious of human infirmity 
or shortcoming, or more readily made large allowance for weakness and 
failure in others. 

The religious character of Mrs. Blanchard was marked by a profound 
sense of the greatness and mercifulness of God, and of the completeness 
of human dependence. Unitarian and Liberal as she was by conviction, 
something of the vastness and solemnity of Calvinistic thought on these 
subjects seems to have been imbibed by her from her early surroundings. 
This gave a shade of austerity sometimes to her religious conversation, 
while it combined with the great reverence of her nature to make her 
chosen religious frame that of unqualified submission to the Divine Will. 
That will she was assured was right, and she sought to be resigned and 
content in whatever it might appoint. She lived under a profound sense 
of responsibility to God, and in the constant recognition of the powers of 
the world to come. This prevailing sense of dependence and accounta- 
bility, if it did not foster the most sunny and rejoicing type of Christian 
Dievy, did give her piety great reality, controlling power, and practical 
direction. Religion to her was principle and life. 

I should do her great injustice if I should give the impression that 
there Was any gloom or sadness in her religious views and feelings. 
Religion was solemn and sublime to her; but she found in it great com- 
fort, support, and joy. I have never known any one who more habitually 
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or heartily expressed gratitude and thankfulness for all the blessings of 
life, and all the hopes of immortality. She was glad to ever live under 
her “Great Taskmaster’s eye,” for his service was her free and loyal 
choice. Her trust was entire in the Eternal Goodness. 

She had great interest and satisfaction in religious exercises, and in 
reading books of Christian instruction and devotion. Of these, she pre- 
ferred those which are simple, practical, and strong. She had little taste 
for fanciful or mystical speculations. Yet an earnest and devout temper 
was always the first thing with her; and so Mr. Sears, mystic and poet 
as he was, was one of her favorite writers and preachers. 

Of Mrs. Blanchard’s regard for religious institutions and love for this 
Church, there is little need that I should speak in this place. Her regular 
attendance here until infirmity forbade, her constant and generous sup- 
port of the ministrations of this altar, her sympathy and aid in the mis- 
fortunes of this church, her constant solicitude for its welfare, and her 
rejoicing in all its usefulness and success,— who that knows its history 
can fail to know of her loyalty to its interests and her generosity in its 
behalf? who that knew her at all could fail to know of her profound 
solicitude for its welfare? Most fit it is that her mortal form should be 
brought into this house which her living presence never knew; for none 
among its most constant attendants had his thoughts more warmly 
turned toward this place, or his heart more closely united to those high 
interests of the soul and life of man for which this new structure stands. 

Nor were her religious sympathies limited to one spot or one Christian 
body. The welfare of the churches of the neighborhood, the-missionary 
agencies and interests of the denomination to which she belonged, and. 
indeed of other bodies, the religious condition of society, and the Chris- 
tian enterprises of the age, were among the familiar topics of her thought 
and speech. She rejoiced in the liberal tendencies of the time, and in 
the increasing signs of union and fraternity among differing Christian 
bodies, and looked forward to the period when here and elsewhere Chris- 
tians of various names could worship together in the unity of their com- 
mon discipleship to the same Master. 

It was not strange that our friend should have had a special regard for 
the ministerial office. She was the daughter of a minister, and of an edu- 
cator of ministers; one whose great abilities as a teacher were consecrated 
by an ardent interest in the welfare of the Church. Fifty years ago, Mrs. 
Blanchard was the minister’s wife of this parish, and doubtless then 
developed that deep interest in the welfare of this community which con- 
tinued to the last. Her husband, a gifted and devoted, but unhappily 
frail and often-invalided man, is still remembered gratefully by a few 
here, and I have heard his praise in the churches of this neighborhood. 
He labored here but a few years, and for a few years elsewhere, with long 
intervals of illness. I think it was the experience of caring for her 
father in his years of infirmity and age, and for her husband in his whole 
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lifetime of weakness that made our friend disposed to treat every minister 
as an invalid. She understood what the burdens and the exhaustion of 
the profession are, and exaggerated every minister’s labors by their 
effect on the cases most nearly within her own experience. This made 
her a very considerate, and perhaps too indulgent, friend to her pastor, 
while she appreciated his endeavors, and in her heart demanded from him 
the same fulness of devotion to his work that was charactcristic of her in 
her own. 

Mrs. Blanchard descended from an honored ancestry toward whom she 
cherished profound gratitude and veneration. For a large part of her 
life in narrow circumstances, she learned to live simply, and never found 
necessity to change her habits in this respect. She learned the value of 
Christian helpfulness; and in her change of fortune devoted herself to 
wise and careful stewardship, of the means given her. It was her greatest . 
grief in her last years that the shrinkage of her property made all her 
benevolent plans uncertain, and left her unable to meet some of her regu- 
lar charities as fully as before. 

But more than any anxiety or infirmity, gratitude and submission | 
marked her closing days. She was ready to wait, she was ready to 
depart. The gathering burdens of years may have begun to cloud some 
of her faculties, but they did not disturb her resignation nor the basis of 
her trust. 

The remembrance of her life is the lesson that should hallow for us 
this hour. I have spoken of her as in these last fifteen years I have 
known her. She was a friend to be remembered with warm affection and 
gratitude to God. Many years of conscientious, self-devoted service of 
God and of men helped to ripen her beautiful old age, and fit her for 
heaven. She brought forth fruit of Christian charity and faith abund- 
antly to her latest days. Like a shock of corn fully ripe, she is gathered 
to the harvest. 

Farewell, dear friend, thy record is on high! We lose, this whole com- 
munity will miss, a venerated and benignant presence; but grateful and 
oe the remembrance of thy well-completed life, we yield thee up to 

ge companionship the many years have gathered for thee above! 


H. H. B. 


A JAPANESE UNIVERSITY. 


We have received from Mr. Hatakeyama Yoshinari, President 
of the Imperial University of Japan, a “ Calendar” of that Institu- 
tion, the “Tokio Kaisei Gakko,” for the year 1876. It is a ver 
remarkable book. Very few calendars of American anette 
are 80 large, so well printed, or so striking, in the statement of 
facilities for study, and the high standard required, both of 
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teachers and students. The Institution began about twenty 
years ago as a foundation of the Tokugama, a family of Daimios, 
for the encouragement of study in foreign tongues, and has grad- 
ually grown to its present complete equipment as the head of 
national education, with a full corps of forty-six professors and 
officers, more than half of them educated Japanese, and as many 
separate “schools” as Harvard College! The conspicuous dif- 
ference of this University from Yale and Harvard and the 
University of Michigan, is that there is no classical course. 
There is an examination paper for Latin translation, but no 
name appears of any Latin or Greek Professor. The sciences of 
every kind are taught in the most thorough manner, with elabo- 
rate and abundant apparatus and cabinets, and the examination 
papers in Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Mining, Engineering, 
Metallurgy, History, English, French,,and German literature are 
up to the best American mark, and would bring dismay to most 
of the students in our colleges. It is doubtful if the graduates 
of Harvard could answer one-fifth of the questions in the various 
branches of study required of these heathen scholars, if they 
would keep their rank, and “pass” with honor. Of the foreign 
professors, America has more than any other nation, six in all! 
England has four, France has four, Germany has three. A consid- 
erable part of the courses, in mathematics and physics especially, 
is in the French language, and very complete the programme is. 
But English is the language of the University as much as Japanese, 
used in teaching, and required of the students. It was deliber- 
ately chosen as the most available, and meeting the wants of the 
future most fully. There is a law-school but no theological- 
school. Theology is studied as a part of history and metaphys- 
ics, and Latin is taught by the Professor of Natural History and 
Political Economy, in illustration of those sciences. In its arrang- 
ment of topics the calendar follows quite exactly the latest style 
of such documents in American universities. And it is instruc- 
tive to notice that the “recesses” are given on national feast days, 
the “Matsuri” of the emperor and his ancestors. The winter 
holidays come at our Christmas and New Year. The University 
has not (like the Boston University) “branches” in Greece and 
Rome; but it sends its meritorious graduates, at the expense of 
the Government, to be educated in foreign lands, and in the list 
for the present year are nine names of students sent to America, 


eight to England, three to France, and one to Germany. Among 
12 
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the requirements of students, it is mentioned that they must be 
gentlemen, polite, courteous to each other, peaceable and cleanly. 
In the “Technical Department” all the instruction is in the Jap- 
anese language, and the students must be at least eighteen years 
of age. At the close of the calendar the names of the students 
are given, with their residences. The names are as musical as 
Italian names. The students came from forty-seven different 
provinces, in all parts of the Empire. The Imperial city has sixty- 
eight in its University. Among the students are two whom we 
have known in Michigan, and one of the Professors of Chemistry 
and English Literature is an accomplished friend, Mr. M. 8. 
Toyama. Altogether, a more interesting book has not come 
under our notice than this calendar of a university of the highest 
grade, founded, endowed, and sustained by poor, benighted 
heathen, whom our evangelical friends have so long pitied for 
their wretched fate, and mourned as the objects of the sure 
Divine wrath. O- Be Bs 


MYTHOLOGY OF THE HERVEY ISLANDERS. 


Rev. W. W. Gill, for twenty years a resident of the South 
Pacific Islands, in a paper recently read at a meeting of the 
London Anthropological Society, gives some interesting details of 
the religion and mythology of the Hervey group of islands. 
Avaiki is the name of the lower world. This universe is repre- 
sented as a vast, hollow cocoanut shell, the interior of which is 
inhabited by ghosts and devils. On the outside of this shell, near 
a hole in the top, are the island homes of these unfortunate 
beings. The ten heavens rise in’ order above this dark region. 
The brave find in these heavens their home. At first, there was 
easy communication —through the hole—between men and the 
dwellers in hell; but the hole was afterwards closed up on 
account of the thefts of the fairy visitors. Now there are only 
two ways of access to the lower world,— by following the track 
of the sungod Ra, and by treading on a branch of the sacred bua- 
tree, the mystic tree of death. 

The esoteric doctrine of the priests was, that souls leave the 
body before the breath has quite gone, and travel on to the edge 
of a cliff facing the setting sun. A large wave now approaches 
the base of the cliff, and a gigantic bua-tree, covered with fragrant 
blossoms springs up from Avaiki to receive on its far-reaching 
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branches the human souls, who are mysteriously drawn to cluster 
on its limbs. When the mystic tree is loaded with these souls, it 
is drawn down with them to the lower world. 

Akaanga, the slave of Miru, who is mistress of this world, at 
once throws his net over all these wretched souls, and drags them 
through the waters of a lake. In vain they try to escape. But 
when they are exhausted and half-drowned, they are brought up 
before the hag goddess, to drink of the fatal “kava” broth. This 
broth, prepared by Miru’s four daughters, is narcotic in its effect. 
The victims are stupefied and are carried off to a great oven and 
cooked. Afterwards, these unlucky souls are the food for Miru’s , 
feast, in which her daughters, her son, and her courtiers partake. 
The souls are eaten so hot that they redden the cheeks of the 
goddess, whose surname is “ Miru the Ruddy.” The skulls of the 
victims are used for drinking-cups. This is the doom of the 
unfortunate mortals who have died a natural death. 

But the warrior souls are transported to the upper heaven. 
When the season is rainy they cannot go there. But in August, 
the time of the blossom of the coral, the red of which symbolizes 
the blood shed in battle, the ghosts of the warriors all come 
together on the edge of the cliff of the war-god Rongo, facing the 
setting sun, when a mountain suddenly springs up at their feet. 
They build a road up the steep side of this mountain, of the 
spears and stones and clubs which killed them. When they have 
reached the top, they leap off into the sky in which they float as 
specks. This gives to heaven one of its names,— Speckland. 
They look down with disgust upon the wretched souls in Avaiki. 
They are decorated with fragrant flowers, and spend their time in 
dancing war-dances, and reciting their deeds of valor when they 
were in the world of men. 

These notions foster the passion for violent death. It is dis- 
graceful for an islander to die peacefully. They explain also the 
custom of cannibalism. It is religious, and not merely sensual. 


STRANGE CHINESE RELIGIOUS SECT. 


A Shanghai newspaper gives the account of an extraordinary 
religious sect which has just appeared in the province of Chekiang. 
Its votaries meet in an old ruined temple, formerly dedicated to 
the god Pousa. Around this temple are the thatched cottages in 
which the principal members of the sect live. The new worship 
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took its rise from the performances of two old women, mother and 
daughter, the one fifty and the other eighty years old. These 
two women are the priestesses, or rather the pythonesses, of the 
sect. At certain hours, Pousa, the Holy Spirit, inspires them and 
enables them to prophesy. During the day all is quiet around 
the temple. But in the night the spectacle is very different. 
Chinese of all conditions, rich and poor, women, children, old 
men, come in crowds to consult the sybils and hear their prophe- 
sies. The temple is brilliantly lighted, and feasting goes on 
within; for the new sect is not ascetic, but preaches good cheer, 
and discourages the exclusive use of vegetable food. The two 
women sit on seats upon a raised platform, under a canopy. 
Torches are burning beside them, while the elders of the sect are 
prostrate at their feet, offering incense and adoring them as incar- 
nations of Pousa. Many of the believers claim to have visions of 
the god while they are in their ecstacy. Among the things pro- 
hibited by the sect are silk garments; cotton is the only lawful 
wear. In two months from the revelation of the power of these 
Chinese sybils, eight hundred persons joined the sect, and the 
number is rapidly increasing. 


THINGS AT HOME. 


THE CRY OF THE DESTITUTE. 


The cold winter days are shutting down upon us, and there is a 
certain degree of exhilaration in feeling the crisp air, and looking 
out upon the white fields and lawns of snow, and seeing the gay 
forms of the young and happy dashing down the hill-sides on the 
swiit sleds, or gliding over the sparkling ponds of ice. There is a 
thought of comfort associated with thousands of homes, where, if 
the winter night comes quickly, the bright warmth and lights of 
evening make cheery the household groups, and speed away the 
social hours. But what of those who have none of this warmth 
and light and cheer? We are not disposed to sentimentalize. 
There are always seasons, whatever may be the prosperity of a 
country, when it is natural and fitting to think of the poor. But 
we have no perfunctory obligations of this sort binding upon us. 
We “speak of that we do know, and testify of that we have seen,” 
when we say that never in the history of our countrv has thee 
been a time when it was so necessary for men and “women of 
every respectable condition in life to arouse themselves and 
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relieve the poverty among us; not by money alone, for money is 
hard to get with us all, but by work. Work! we say. We long 
for the voice and the wings of a Gabriel to go forth and marshal 
men and women into service. We ask for nothing impracticable. 
If every well-to-do man and woman in this country would give 
out one piece of work, which from the hardness of the times they 
were going to do themselves or do without, thousands would be 
kept from despair; we will not say starvation, for some good 
angel (or bad one, the misanthrope might say) seems at the last 
moment to keep people from actual starvation; but there are 
moments in the lives of the honest poor, when the earning of a 
small sum of money, and a kindly word with it, seems to lift a 
load of misery off of their souls as well as bodies, and they have 
courage to go on their way. 

Let every town in the suburbs of Boston organize itself for this 
work. We speak of these towns, because here lies our own expe- 
rience, and here is the pressure of population, and the terrible 
pressure of poverty. We ask nothing impossible. We are not 
making an appeal for those classes among us who earn very little, 
but yet manage to keep soul and body together in these times, 
and look their fellow-men in the face, but for those honest and 
respectable American and foreign poor, who live always upon 
what they earn from day to day, and now are completely deprived 
of work. 

Let the women form a society in each town. to give sewing and 
day-labor to poor women. We have seen how this plan succeeds 
from our own experience. The women make the plain clothes 
and are paid for the work. Afterwards they buy the clothes at 
cost of the cloth, and thus some of the money comes back, while 
they are kept warm. It may be said that this work is but a drop 
in the bucket. So itis; but we must remember that the over- 
seers of the poor give money to a large class who have not much 
modesty in asking through the year. But this work is for those 
who will not ask of the town until the last extremity. The appli- 
cants are very soon sifted out, and reduced to a comparatively 
small number. Would not every lady in the churches of the 
town, on application from such society, give one day’s labor in her 

house, even though her servants were idle? 

Let the young men of the towns organize. Here we can also 
speak of a movement that is being tried among us. Not to get 
men steady work, for that is impossible, but to relieve them in 
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tight places, if only to help these poor tramps who night and 
day march through the country like wandering Jews. And peo- 
ple look at them as if they thought they had murder in their 
glances. Poor fellows! Our hearts have bled for them, and we 
have kept a pile of wood, for them to saw and split for a couple 
of hours, in,our cellar until our stock is getting low, and we must 
replenish or we shall see those hungry eyes in our dreams. A 
good dinner is something, but fifty cents in a man’s pocket, which 
he has earned, warms him still more. Let our young men organ- 
ize and do this, if nothing more. Let us all be up and doing, or 
this country can no longer be called a refuge for the oppressed. 
Let us have faith in small beginnings, in little things. So shall 
our Christmas be a merry Christmas, and our year a Happy New 
Year. 

We begin to feel that great cities are a blot on the face of civil- 
izations, with their conglomerations of suburbs and suburban towns. 
If these masses of people could be spread out over the country, 
although many might be poor in these times, there would be no 
such destitution. We have not inquired into the condition of 
our inland villages and small towns. Undoubtedly they are feeling 
the hard times among all classes, and there are some cases that we 
know of in New Hamsphire where over-sanguine railroad men have 
projected new roads, and got a crowd of laborers from other 
towns on their hands, who are howling at their doors for the pay 
denied them. But these are exceptions. We believe these 
towns generally have no comprehension of our needs here. Will 
they not rouse and help us? We heard the statistics of the town 
of Cambridge yesterday in regard to the number of paupers in 
proportion to the rest of the inhabitants. We are afraid to give 
it lest our memory may have exaggerated. We are in the same 
state in the neighboring town of Somerville. Paupers! What 
did that word use to mean with us? Old or young unneat, 
unthrifty, intemperate, half-witted people who were supported in 
the poor-house. Now it means some of the most honest, respecta- 
ble, worthy people among the poor. Let us beware how we use 
that word carelessly ! 

How pitifully we have all of us looked upon the abjectness and 
drudgery of the European poor! We have ourselves seen Span- 
ish people crawl out of mud holes and caves to beg. We know 
the Italian beggars at Naples. We know how the poor German 
woman looks harnessed into a cart with a dog. We have pitied 
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the poor in Ireland crying for their potatoes, and smiled compla- 
cently upon the wages which our mother country pays to her 
operatives and laborers. Let us read again the “Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and no longer thank God 
that we are not as other men are: — 
a 
“Do you hear the children weeping, oh my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


“For the young young children, oh my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ; 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free! 


coe ete, ee 4. oe | Ue eee Ce ¥ 
«<< Your old earth,’ they say ‘is very dreary; 
Our young feet,’ they say, ‘are very weak ; 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary ; 
Our grave-rest is very far to seek. 
Ask the old why they weep, and not the children, 
For the outside earth is cold, 
And we young ones stand without, in our bewildering, 
And the graves are for the old.’” 


We like to hear of the private as well as public saints who pass 
away among our brethren. Here is a tribute in the Watchman 
to a mother in Israel unknown to fame, which is so full of sweet- 
ness, that we cannot resist giving it to our readers : — 


. A MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


A dutiful daughter, a true friend, a faithful wife, a loving mother, and 
a child of God has passed away. What more could we have? Death 
never does the world so grievous wrong as when he takes such a woman 
from among us, and leaves us a blessed memory and a heavy sorrow for- 
evermore. 

Mary Tucker Leaming was born in Schoharie Co., N. Y., on the 16th of 
February, 1798, and died at La Porte, Ind., Oct. 3, 1876. The daughter 
of the Rey. Charles Tucker, one of the pioneers of the mountain regions 
of New York; the sister of the Rev. Drs. Elisha, Levi, Charles, Anson, 
and Silas Tucker, whose names are a sweet incense in the churches, and 
whose aggregate service as watchmen on Zion’s walls was one hundred 
and fifty-five years; the wife of Daniel M. Leaming, one of the noblest 
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pioneers of Northern Indiana, and who has been waiting for the compan- 
ion of his earthly pilgrimage since the 30th of January, 1875; the mother 
of fourteen children, nine of whom became heads of families, and one of 
whom is the wife of the writer of these paragraphs; the grandmother of 
thirty-four, and the great-grandmother of seven; verily did “children’s 
children rise up to call her blessed.” 

Blameless in all the relations of life, a loved and loving member of the 
Baptist Church, always doing duty for duty’s sake, cheerful of spirit, 
suffering the hardships of a new country without repining, and enjoying 
the blessings of later life humbly, gratefully, sweetly; leaving no line of 
her record that any hand could wish were blotted out, she has shed no 
doubtful light upon the path of children and friends, and increased their 
responsibility an hundred-fold. 

With a refined taste, whether her dwelling was a log cabin or a spa- 
cious home, under other circumstances she would have been a poet. As it 
was, she poured all the wealth of her heart into the duties of daily life. 
She loved God’s beautiful world for its own sake, and her letters, of 
which she left volumes, breathe the earnest and beautiful spirit that 
' sweetened her whole life of seventy-eight years. Her hand might falter, 
her step grow feeble, but her heart never grew old at all. It must have 
been a barren soul indeed that was not made better by knowing her,— 
gentler, truer, more forgiving. She lived for her children. Let her chil- 
dren live for her henceforth and evermore. 

Living, she made the homestead a place to which men and women 
made a pilgrimage. Dying, she left that homestead, no matter who 
dwells therein, a comfortless and desolate house,—a shrine without the 
presence. 

She linked the days of the border life and the little wheel and the 
home-made yarn, with the more luxurious surroundings of a later time. 
She brought the shrewdness, frankness, and simplicity of seventy years 
ago into a more artificial age. Her welcome to the returning wanderers 
was always cordial as June sunshine, and there was always room for one 
more. I see her in the winter days the centre of the widening circle 
around the hearthstone fire. I see her in the summer time meeting us at 
the door. I see her as she bade us good-by three little weeks ago, and smiling 
through her tears as she said, “ Stay not long away,” and not “ sorrowing 
most of all that she would see our faces no more.” JI saw her a few days 
later when youth had come back to the dead face, every trace of Time’s 
Se swept away, and I thought “ Weeping may endure for a night, but | 
JOY cometh in the morning.” She is gone, but there is no need for grief. 
a ein Oe is extinguished forever, and we who were 
for my share of her eee he ie ee fae : on piper ee? 

é : is more than rubies. It is better than fine 


linen. By the death of such women the world grows emptier. The hope 
of the race is in the girls that shall follow. 
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Let us thank God that she lived. Let us thank God there was an 
inheritance for her better than living. Let us pray for a happy reunion 
by-and-by. There is but one heaven, one mother, and one God!—Benj. 
F., Taylor. 

MiB le 


THINGS ABROAD. 
JOHN RELLY BEARD, D.D. 


Our English friends are profoundly moved by the departure of 
the Rev. Dr. Beard from their midst. He has been such a writer, 
such a thinker, such an untiring worker, that it is difficult to know 
where to begin, in order to show his worth to our American 
readers, and call forth their sympathies for the Unitarian Church 
in England. He was born at Portsmouth in the year 1800. His 
father, a liberal preacher, was in straitened circumstances, and the 
son was early obliged to teach, in order to obtain money to further 
his own education. He was encouraged to go to France by his 
father, where he spent some little time in acquiring the French 
language. He.then entered the college at York (now Manchester 
New College, London), where he had for classmates Martineau, 
Aspland, Taylor, and other distinguished men. He remained 
there five years, taking an honorable position. Before he left, he 
* did a characteristic thing which was an indication of what his 
future life was to be. He established a society for missionary 
work, to be conducted in the neighboring villages by the students, 
thus wisely drawing them away, at intervals, from the critical 
study of the foundations of faith, to a practice of the gospel, and 
solving practically, fifty years ago, a question which has come up 
before our divinity schools of the present day. In 1825 he took 
charge of a small parish near Manchester. He also opened a 
high school, and carried it on for many years with success. He 
received his diploma as Doctor of Divinity, at the University of 
Giessen in 1838. His congregation removed, in 1843, to the 
larger place of worship at Strangeways, Manchester, and there he 
remained until 1864, when he was obliged, on account of ill-health, 
to leave Manchester, and Rev. Brooke Herford succeeded him. 
He took charge of the-congregation at Sale, Cheshire, until illness 
again obliged him to resign; but their handsome new chapel was 
earned by his untiring labors and zeal. 

In the midst of Dr. Beard’s avocations as a preacher and writer, 
he began an amount of outside work which most men would have 

13 
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shrunk at. He laid out a plan for training young men to minister 
to the poor, and the “Home Missionary Board” was founded. 
He was the prime mover in the erection of the Memorial Hall in 
Albert Square. He attacked the abuses of the “ Manchester Free 
Grammar School,” and after much virulent opposition, got a new 
system established. He was one of the founders of the “ National 
Public School Association,” and his energy, more than anything 
else, fairly worked a bill into Parliament which was passed, and 
makes the poor child in England better educated to-day. 

In the midst of all this practical work, the activity of Dr. 
Beard’s mind was unparalleled. He wrote Defences of Chris- 
_ tianity, Description of South Lancashire, a Biblical Dictionary, 
a Latin Grammar, Lessons in Greek, Life of Toussaint I? Ouv- 
erture, Voices of the Church (a reply to Strauss), a Revised 
English Bible, Reasons Why I am a Unitarian, and transla- 
tions from the French of Reville, Chastel, and others. He started 
the Christian Teacher, afterwards the National Review, and was 
one of the first editors of the present Unitarian Herald. He had 
a wide correspondence with learned scholars abroad, and possessed 
a fine library. Many a young student called on him for counsel, 
and his brother ministers not only looked with admiration upon 
his acquirements and his power of work, but loved him for his 
kind and generous heart so ready to seek out those who were in 
trouble. How can his place be made good? It cannot be made 
good. We do not wish to fill the places of those who depart from 
our sight. We know that they are still working through the 
power of their example, their thought, and deeds; and more than 
that, we believe their unseen, living spirits are projecting higher 
work which shall stir the hidden pulses of our souls, even here, and 
bring us into closer fellowship in the great vineyard above. 


A PARISH OUT IN THE COLD. 


A most remarkable event has happened of late in one of the 
Unitarian parishes at Cardiganshire, England. The Rev. W. 
Thomas, M. A., minister of the chapel for twenty years, late one 
Saturday night of the past month, was served with a notice from 
the agent of the young man, one Mr, Lloyd, recently come into 
possession of his estates, that he, Mr. Thomas, was not to enter in 
future the chapel nor burial-ground. The chapel is built on the 
estate under a lease of ninety-nine years, three of which have not 
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expired. Immediate possession was demanded on the ground 
that no successors had been appointed by the original trustees, 
and also that there had been a breach of covenant, the chapel 
having been used for other purposes than the worship of God. 
Thus a worthy congregation were suddenly turned out of their 
religious home, and refused entrance to the church-yard where so 
many of their beloved dead were lying, at the caprice of a young 
man who, perhaps, deems himself “holier than they,” or who may 
have no religion at all. If there is anything that reconciles us to 
our changeable, out-of-door, individual kind of life in this country, 
compared to the time-honored and enduring associations of our 
mother country, it is such a scene as this. 

Several of the tombs belong to distinguished families in the 
history of England. The first David Lloyd sat in Parliament 
during the reign of Henry VIII. Another was a constant wor- 
shipper at the chapel in 1781, a man of learning and high charac- 
ter. The congregation gradually passed from Arminianism to 
Unitarianism. Among its ministers have been able scholars, 
divines, and poets. The present minister is a Liberal in politics, 
and the landlord isa Tory. It is not yet known whether that 
fact influenced the young man, or whether it was a horror of 
Unitarian heresy. His conduct is at present inexplicable. 

The scene was very impressive that Sunday. Between two 
thousand and three thousand people were present, and met in the 
open air. Of course a great many outsiders were drawn there 
from sympathy or from the novelty of the occasion. The minister 
was so much moved that he could hardly speak. He himself had 
a wife and three children lying in the church-yard. Many people 
were weeping all around him. It was an interesting audience to 
look at, and the kind we would like to see more under our Unita- 
rian preaching. There were old farmers, come from a distance, 
in their neat, agricultural costume, farmers’ sons with rough, bright 
faces, gray-haired laborers, and women and children, clad in their 
thrifty, old-fashioned dresses. Mr. Thomas took for his text, 
after having read the Beatitudes in both Welsh and English, 
“ Fear not them which kill the body, but who are not able to kill 
the soul,” etc., etc. He said that letters of sympathy had flowed 
in to him from all denominations. It seemed to be considered a 
question for Non-conformists generally, of civil and religious 
liberty. They had decided after great deliberation and wise 
advice not to resort to the law, although they knew it would be 
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on their side for the remaining three years, for they should pro- 
voke enmity, and preferred a moral victory to a legal one. It 
was understood that when the landlord was waited upon by a 
deputation, he consented to open the chapel if he could ap- 
point the minister. This was striking a blow at the principles 
of Congregationalism. If it was their will, Mr. Thomas said, he 
would respectfully resign the sacred trust committed to him 
twenty years ago, but he should never cease to love them until he 
was borne to his last resting-place. He would not do it on 
account of one man. This was not what was wanted. It was an 
attack upon principles. Letters of sympathy for these people are 
pouring in from all parts of the kingdom; money is being offered 
by wealthy men, and the papers are full of the matter. We are 
inclined to think the young scion of a noble stock will have con- 
siderable of a fire about his ears before he gets through with this 
business, 


THE ARCTIC COLD. 


The cold winds of winter that whistle about our doors, not 
only make us think of the suffering ones who have not where to 
lay their heads, but also of those heroic souls who have dared the 
arctic cold, and endured all manner of privations that they might 
benefit the world. The following little poem we cut from the 


Unitarian Herald. It seems to us to have a fine, grand, rhythmic 
swing to the lines: — 


THE MEN WHO PERISHED IN THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


“The silence of the Northern snow has claimed your dust, 
And round your grave far spreads the white eternal cold; 
You looked into the bitter North that would not trust 
Its secret to your lips, and keeps it yet untold. 


“Our God was loving you and leading you to die— 
His Fatherhood about you on the frozen sea,— 
And leading you to live; we see your steps on high 

Still steadfast set toward the great North RAs 


3 7] 
And we, we have the memories of your sacred quest, 


The Life which ever from your heavenly name descends 
To quicken the heroic blood within the breast, 


And make us live to nobler and to noblest ends.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our English correspondent keeps us informed of many good 
things that are going on in England. In a letter of late, she 
says in regard to the study of the Bible: — 


The only way to keep ourselves from being washed away by the tide of 
scepticism that is coming up around us is to search and dive until we find a 
real bottom that we can stand upon. I know that the process is a trouble- 
some one, uneasy and disturbing. But it is wholesome, and must be 
carried through. I was very glad that in America there are some one or 
two saying firmly that we must have more theology, and a more definite 
theology. I cannot, of course, judge what your readers at home like, but 
to me all those of your articles that are most national are the most 
interesting, as that upon your “ Declaration.” Surely I must admire the 
conscientious feeling that leads you to point out any unfairness in the 
wording, but I do not think any of us would have found that out for our- 
selves. Over here we have always had great sympathy with your Declara- 
tion of Independence, and would not wish you to put it out of sight. 

Have you ever thought of giving your readers some historical articles 
on the Puritanism that was the forefather of your Unitarian congrega- 
tions? The history of Puritanism in Boston, or in Massachusetts, for 
instance, from the beginning, gradually opening into the present Unita- 
rian life of the place, would be highly interesting; and I fancy that in 
the country congregations of America you have a great deal more of old 
Puritanical feeling and custom left among you, than we have anywhere in 
England. P 

The Unitarians have made one important move since I wrote to you 
last. Manchester New College has sent round a circular to all our con- 
gregations pointing out four or five branches of Christian history, theol- 
ogy, moral philosophy, and the Greek Testament, and naming text books 
which if the young people will study during the winter, they will in April 
next send examination papers and hold local examinations in any of the 
chapels that wish for it. We hope that some zeal for biblical and relig- 
ious study will be stirred up by this. The sons and daughters of our 
congregations have been too much lately growing up without any definite 
religious study, and knowing little about these matters except what they 
pick up from the pulpit discourses on Sunday. : 

OUR WORKERS IN ITALY. : 

Our readers we trust already feel acquainted with Ferdinando 
Bracciforti, that earnest and self-sacrificing man whose letters we 
have quoted on these pages. His modesty is so great that he 
often underrates the results of his own work, and we are there- 
fore glad to get another view of it. A friend has kindly sent us 
a part of a letter which she has received from a lady in Italy, who 


was delighted with the work Prof. Bracciforti is doing at Milan 
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as we ourselves were, and every one else is, who stops in the 
hurry of travel to visit him. We give here a portion of the 
letter : — 


... Among other incidents of travel, I must not forget to mention what 
I saw at Milan,— do not be afraid; I am not going to enter into a descrip- 
tion of the Cathedral, or the Brera, of Leonardo da Vinci’s or even of 
Luigi’s pictures. No. It is something much more modest I am going to 
tell you about; viz., the Sala Unitaria. We went, of course, morning and 
evening to attend the services there the three Sundays that we were in 
Milan, and heard very eloquent discourses from Prof. Bracciforti, who, I 
am told, practices what he preaches; and, indeed, we had an opportunity 
of judging for ourselves of that matter, for we lodged in the Via Burini, 
nearly opposite the Sala. It is kept open every day from nine till four, 
which pleased me much. You know how much I like to go into Catholic 
churches on week days, and how I always complain of the cold, lifeless, 
shut-up appearance of our Protestant churches six days out of the seven. 
Here is an exception! Prof. Bracciforti gives two English lessons there 
every week to as many people as choose to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege. He has there also a very good little library of well-chosen books 
open to the public,— Italian, French, German, and English, besides news- 
papers in those languages, and extracts (in tract form) from all the best 
Unitarian writers, both American and European. I often strolled in of a 
morning to take a look at La Perseveranza and Il Biritto, both of which 
papers the Professor brought himself every morning. But often while 
pretending to read, I was really observing what went on around me, and 
wishing that I could remain there myself, or that I could induce some of 
my lady friends who are well off, and who have not much to do, to come 
to Milan and help in that good work; there is so much to be done to aid 
those naturally fine, good, intellectual people to emancipate themselves 
from a thraldom which they begin to loathe. It seems to me that a sim- 
ple creed like ours should be the one to satisfy them now. But if there 
be any interest felt by Americans or English in this matter, surely they 
will not leave all the burthen to be borne by one man. These things 
cannot be done without money, and I believe Signor Bracciforti is far 
from rich. ‘There are two sewing-machines for the use of poor women. I 
have often seen women come in with their large bundles of work to be 
done. ge monotonous sound of the machines, and even the hum of the 
aes : ee did not seem to disturb those who were reading. All 
8p easant to see, and I could not help feeling that this little hall 
was doing more good than the grand old churches with their “dim 
ious light.” 
aed seats Steno Hrpectons may be enabled to go on in his most 
work. I wish he had help in every way; he works 


ee for the good of others and does too much for his means and his 
ealth. 


relig- 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Reasqn, Faith, and Duty. Sermons preached chiefly in the Col- 
lege Chapel. By James Walker, D.D., LL.D, late President of 
Harvard College. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 


Not long before his death, President Walker gave the few 
sermons which he had reserved from the flames, to which he 
committed almost all that he had written, to the friend whose 
initials are appended to the preface of this volume. Not only 
the pupils and personal friends of the great preacher and noble 
man, but all who can appreciate the grasp and power of these 
discussions of the greatest religious themes, will rejoice that their 
custodian has yielded to the conviction that at least a portion of 
them should be given to the public. 

In this beautifully printed volume will be found discourses 
which touch many of the chords most familiar to the hearers of 
Dr. Walker’s preaching; and it will help those who never heard 
him to realize, in part, the secret of his mastery over the most 
intelligent and the most difficult of audiences. It is true that no 
printed page can do more than faintly to recall the majestic 
presence, the searching look, the voice “that pierced the cham- 
bers of the soul,” which made his simplest words weighty with 
tremendous meaning. In the pulpit he was perhaps the most 
impressive of its masters in New England; and if eloquence is 
to be measured by its effect upon men’s consciences and lives, he 
surpassed many more showy rhetoricians, as much in the effects 
as he did in the dignity and self-restraint of his method. 

For eighteen years a metropolitan preacher, in everything but 
the name, while pastor of the Harvard Church in Charlestown, 
he was transferred to a yet wider sphere of influence by his 
removal to a professorship at Cambridge, in 1839, where for 
twenty-one years he addressed a congregation of young men at 
the age when the deepest impressions are received. Hundreds 
of graduates of the University, now in the prime of life and the 
fulness of their usefulness, owe their best sense of duty, under 
God, to the quickening power of those sermons, which were the 
strongest and best of the moulding influences of the place. 
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The twenty-six discourses here selected are evidently chosen, 
in part, with the view to giving examples of his variety in subject 
and treatment, not only as a college preacher, but as the pastor 
of achurch. The dates affixed to them show that several of the 
sermons were prepared during his ministry at Charlestown ; and 
though most of the others were first preached in the chapel, it is 
one characteristic of the volume that it is free from all limitation 
to a mere collegiate audience. The sermons are sermons to 
young men, only in the sense that they address the manliest, 
freshest, most vigorous powers; and even those on “The Dangers 
of College Life,” and “The Young Man’s Dream of Life,” are full 
of practical wisdom and suggestion for those who are outside 
quite as much as for those who are inside the academic culture. 
The range of the topics discussed is indicated by the title, 
Reason, Faith, and Duty. Nothing less wide would have ade- 
quately described the preaching which was preéminently applied 
reason in its most virile and vigorous form, yet which was never 
a mere play of the strong intellect, but always was directed to the 
end of inspiring the religious affections and bracing the con- 
science. In such discourses as those ‘‘On Keeping the Promises 
we mike to Ourselves,” “The Sin of being Led Astray,” “Hon- 
esty,” and “ White Lies,” he gives clear, strong principles for the 
practical conduct of life. The philosophy of religion, of which his 
discussion in his celebrated Lowell Lectures was an “ epoch-mak- 
ing” statement to this community, is grandly vindicated in 
another class of discourses, as those entitled “ Man’s Competency 
to Know God,” “The Philosophy of Man’s Spiritual Nature in 
Regard to the Foundations of Faith,” “Providence.” And the 
broad yet reverent and positive Christianity of which he was so 
powerful an expounder is nowhere stated with more impressive- 
ness than in those on “The Means of Strengthening an Infirm 
Faith,” “The Sermon on the Mount,” “He Knew what was in 
“Man,” “ The Daily Cross.” One of the most affecting passages in 
the book is that at the close of the sermon on the “Power of 
Christ’s Resurrection,” one of the latest which he wrote, where 
the old man sets forth the need for the aged of the diviner hopes 
of the Gospel. These sermons are’ thoroughly modern in their 
application to the needs and to the questions of the present time, 
especially as their strong and convincing statements of the spirit- 


ual foundations of faith meet the questions which scientific studies 
raise in many minds. 
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Dr. Walker was preéminently a preacher for preachers to study. 
He was strong exactly where the usual pulpit style of address is 
weak; and to this is to be ascribed the influence of his sermons 
over the very classes whom preaching finds most difficulty in 
affecting. Young men full of impatience at the conventional, and 
quick to scorn shams and empty words, hung on his speech; clear- 
headed and hard-headed business men recognized in him a master 
of the secrets of human nature; souls of the most earnest piety 
found in his few simple words renewal and inspiration. He 
always chose great subjects for discussion and treated them in a 
great way. A style severe in its simplicity expressed perfectly 
the crystal clearness of his thoughts, and left it, unadorned by 
artificial graces, to appeal to men’s sense of truth and reason. 

The engraving of his grand head which is given in this volume 
is a strong, though rather stern likeness, and will vividly recall his 
noble look and bearing; and the prefatory pages by “W. O. W.” 
complete the likeness with a vivid sketch of the outlines of his 
life and character. We wish that some of our rich men might be 
moved to enable the Unitarian Association to place this volume 
in every library and within the reach of every minister in the 
land. It would do more to educate men to just statements of 
religious truth and to enlighten the practical conscience than 
any book of sermons which we know. Such works as this 
precious memorial collection, and that just published from the 
sermons of Dr. Sears, with the grand volume which Dr. Dewey 
has given us, are a noble contribution to the religious literature of 
our generation; and the body which can claim them as its gift to 
the time may well count itself happy. 


A Book of Poems. By John W. Chadwick. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


We are all of us somewhat familiar with the contents of this 
charming little book, having seen, and enjoyed many of the 
poems, as they appeared from time to time in our periodicals and 
papers. The opening poem, called “My Barnacles” reveals pecul- 
iarly that tender eye and thought for the things of outward nature, 
even the most insignificant, which so strikingly mark the poetry 
of Mr. Chadwick, and endear him to his readers. The concep- 
tion of “The Golden Robin’s Nest” is exceedingly pretty, and 
has the charm of being, we suppose, founded on fact. The poem 
“ What do I Know?” has a fine grand ring of faith and certainty 

14 
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about the sure things of this life, which puts to shame the feeble 
and cold doubter. The poem called “Their Thoughts and Our 
Thoughts” is very lovely. The sonnet called “Identity ” is fine ; 
also the one called “Why this Waste?” The poem called “Be- 
fore Christmas” is very sweet, and seems to reach out a hand to 
all Christendom. We could go on naming them, if our space 
permitted. The two poems towards the close of the book, one to 
William Henry Furness, the other to Ezra Stiles Gannett, we 
admire very much. We were much impressed with them, as we 
read them in our papers at the time they were written. The 
writer seems to have quite lost his tendency to speculate or mor- 
alize upon the scenes of human life or nature. He is simply 
singing. He is moved by a current of noble, sympathetic feeling. 
He is carried along with abandon. He is not stopping to think, 
but his words fall into their right places, and he has produced 
poems which have here all the results of thought on fire. The 
poem to Dr. Furness is grand. The one to Dr. Gannett is beau- 
tiful, perfect of its kind. We wish all success to this little book. 
M. P. Le 
The Massachusetts Philanthropist. Memoir of Dr. Samuel 

Gridley Howe. By Julia Ward Howe: With other Memorial 

Tributes. pp. 127. Published by the Howe Memorial Com- 

mittee. Boston. 1876. 

We have already expressed in this Review the profound admi- 
ration we feel for the character and services of this illustrious 
philanthropist. No other American of this century, unless it be 
John Brown, will hold so high a place in what may be called the 
romance of biography. This memoir of sixty pages, prepared 
mainly, we are told, for the inmates of the Blind Asylum, is only 
the outline of a career, every part of whose various activities is 
full of interest; and which is destined, we trust, to be more fully 
portrayed by the same hand hereafter. Those who were so fortu- 
nate as to attend the services of memorial at Music Hall, will be 
glad to have in a permanent form the complete exercises of that 
most interesting occasion which drew from each speaker and poet 
his happiest and most inspiring word. The volume may be 
atom ck its a aC as well as for the 
ment of a fund from the nent ne Secale oe ee 

ome of which books may hereafter 


be printed for the use of the blind. Facing the title-page is a 
clear and truthful heliotype portrait. i 
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Selections from the Imitation of Christ, by Thomas & Kempis. 
Selections from the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Fifty cents each. 


These little volumes, small enough for the pocket, and neat 
enough for the cabinet or the parlor-table, are admirably selected 
from two of the books which can never grow old, nor lose their 
charm to devout and meditative minds. They may well lead the 
“ Wisdom Series.” The editor who gave us the excellent volume 
of selected poems called Qutet Hours, and who has just pre- 
pared another and similar book, has done the public a service by 
here putting together in compact form the best of the thoughts 
and aspirations which this generation is too little disposed to look 
for amidst the less pregnant and valuable matter with which 
they are mingled in the full editions. <A brief, but compact and 
readable memoir prefaces each volume. 


Is That All? No Name Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

1876. : 

A lively, but sketchy and, as the title implies, rather unsatisfy- 
ing story of society in a country town; the main point being 
the successful duping of the rival leaders of society by a couple 
of adventurers, who turn out to be a long-separated husband and 

wife, with whose unmasking and disappearance the curtain falls. 


Judaism at Rome. B. C. 76 to A. D. 140. By Frederick 
Huidekoper. New York: James Miller. 


A very curious, learned book, interesting and useful to scholars, 
and to all who wish to understand the circumstances attending 
the first introduction of Christianity into the world. We hope to 
give a more extended notice in our next number. 


Three Memorial Poems. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: 

J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Whether we regard the matter or the form, this is one of the 
daintiest little volumes of the season. “Ode” read at Concord, 
April 19, 1875; “ Under the Old Elm”; an “Ode” for the Fourth 
of July, 1876, are the titles of the three beautiful poems. 


The Year-Book of the Unitarian Congregational Churches for 
1877 is at hand, containing the usual undoubted almanac and 
statistics, and a few pages of “Good Words” from several new 
books. American Unitarian Association. 
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SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Bits of Talk for Young Folks. By H. H. $1.00. Rose in 
Bloom. By Louisa M. Alcott. $1.50. We Boys. Written 
by One of Us. $1.00. Jan of the Windmill. By Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. $1.25. 

These four from Roberts Brothers will be among the books 
most sought for holiday gifts, and most heartily welcomed by the 
children. Like her other Bits of Talk, this volume by Mrs. 
Hunt is for the most part gathered up from sketches in magazines. 
Some of them are slight enough; but all are graceful, and of 
three or four of the best any one would justify the book. Miss 
Alcott’s book is a worthy sequel to the Hight Cousins. Like 
several of her stories it treats mainly of older children and their 
affairs, but will be eagerly and harmlessly devoured by those of 
all ages. We Boys is a rollicking story of funny haps and 
scrapes, just right for an hour’s reading and laughing with the 
children before bed-time. Jan of the Windmill is a’ quiet but 
well-told story of a deserted boy who was taken in by a miller, 
trained by a poet school-master, and after various misfortunes 
made into a grand painter. 

In the Sky-Garden. By Lizzie W. Champney. Illustrated by J. 
W.Champney. $2.00. Zong Ago. By Ellis Gray. Boston: 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. , 
In the first-named of these books, a husband and wife have 

worked together to make a pleasant gift-book. There is only a 

“trace” of the celestial science in the book, and some of the best 

sketches of pen and pencil are entirely mundane. Zong Ago is 

a good story of little children, but hardly for them. 


Note Book of the Bertram Family. By the author of the 
Schinberg Cotta Family. Near to Nutures Heart. By Rev. 
E. P. Roe. Eilsie’s Motherhood. By Martha Farquharson. 


New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

These books have the characteristics of their well-known 
authors, their literary defects being atoned for in the view of 
many readers by their intense religiousness. The first though 
sketchy and sometimes a little prosy, is thoughtful, refined, sug- 
gestive; what the others lack in these respects is more than nade 
up for the majority of readers by abundance of incident. ‘Mr 
Roe’s book is of Revolutionary times; Mrs. Farquharson — or : 


it Finley?—has laid the scene of her 5 
: ers at the South 
Ku-Klux disturbances, » among 
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The Gold of Chickaree. By Susan and Anna Warner. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


This is a sequel to Wych Hazel, and has a close family resem- 
blance to that, and indeed to all the very readable and admirably 
purposed works of its authors. There is the same love of difficult 
and forbidden adventures, the same skill in horsemanship, the same 
splendid and somewhat intractable heroine, the same masterful and 
perfect hero, the same indirect and'enigmatic style of conversa- 
tion, the same conscientious and occasionally ascetic piety, that 
we remember so well as absorbing our juvenile attention in the 
Wide, Wide World. In this last book, besides, gold is poured 
like water into the laps of both hero and heroine, and they spend 
their honey-moon in making up several hundred substantial 
Christmas boxes for the families of poor ministers and missiona- 
ries, and come home to superintend a large number of factories, 
and make all the working-people of the village happy, wholesome, 
and good. Even people of limited wealth could not live for 
nobler ends. 


Recent German Theological Interature. 


1. “Ueber den Ursprung des Linga-Kultus in Indien” is the 
title of a small book by Herr F. Kittel, in which he vigorously 
combats the notion that this worship was indigenous in the 
Peninsula, insisting rather that it came from the colder, northern 
region, and was an Aryan exotic. The worship of Siva, and not 
the. Dravidian tradition, is responsible for the innovation. Linga 
worship was not fixed in India until the fourth century of the 
Christian era. To trace this worship of the generative idea and 
symbol, so widely spread, to its origin, is not an easy task. There 
are even those who find it in the Jewish sacred books and cus- 
toms as distinctly as in Hindu and Buddhist traditions. Kittel’s 
tract has by no means settled the question, either of the source or 
character of this unwholesome worship; but it is a significant fact 
that the tract comes from the Mission House at Basle, and is 
thought to be fit for a Christian series of publications. 

2. The Mythology of the Old Testament, a title which has 
ceased to shock Biblical students, would be an appropriate equiv- 
alent to what Dr. Wolf Wilhelm Grafen Baudissin modestly 
styles Studies in Semitic Religious History (Studien zur Semi- 
tischen Religions-geschichte). With an abundance of learning 
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and a clear style, he takes up some of the hardest topics of the 
Old Testament,—the relations of Jewish to heathen religions, 
the symbol of the snake, and is able to throw light upon these 
questions. His essays are five in number, all of them valuable. 
His book ought to be translated in the series of the Theological 
Fund. 

3. Dr. L. Kotelmann, in his small volume (die Geburtshilfe 
bet den alten Hebriern), compiled from the Old Testament, has 
done good service. It is not probable that any spirit of bibliola- 
try will fasten upon modern medicine the customs of the ancient 
Hebrews, or that the methods of surgery of the physicians of 
Jerusalem will be accepted as orthodox and binding in our medi- 
cal schools. But in such practice as that relating to the birth and 
nourishment of children, the present generation may learn some- 
thing from the fathers. There are wise physicians to-day, some 
of them professors, who commend circumcision as a reasonable 
act, and a preventive of disease, and who perform it upon their 
own children. There is more sense in adopting this method and 
the way of the Hebrew midwife, than in fastening upon the con- 
sciences of Christians the details of the Mosaic ritual, and in com- 
pelling the observance of a Jewish Sabbath. Medicine has always 
been a special art of the Semitic races, and the Jews and Arabs 
have given more to this profession than the Greeks and Romans. 
It is by no means certain that Jesus was not to some extent 
expert in the art of healing, and we need not suppose that all his 
cures were abnormal and miraculous because they seemed marvel- 
lous to the people. He is called the “good physician.” ; 

4. Now that the Greek and Latin fathers are coming into honor 
in our American colleges as the substitutes for profane classical 
authors, and there is the passion for “sacred Latinity,” a treatise 
on the dialect of Tertullian is timely, for Tertullian is one of the 
chosen authors of the “ Douglass Series,” and, as Professor March 
says, “is a great favorite at Lafayette.” Herr G. R. Hauschild, a 
high school teacher, undertakes to point out the characteristics 
and the sources of the speech of the fiery African, what of it 
comes from the secular world, from his social and public relations, 
and what of it comes from Jewish and Christian studies. Tertul- 
lian as a Translator, the title of a large part of the treatise, 
‘shows the fanatic in a new light. The verdict of Hauschild will 
please the good professors of Lafayette College. He does not, of 
course, rank Tertullian with Tully and Seneca as a master of 
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Latin, but he finds in the Latin of the Christian writer of the 
second century a legitimate development of the classic tongue, 
worthy to be considered in the growth of the language. Tertul- 
lian’s new idioms and word-formations are not to be branded as 
corruptions. There will be sceptics, however, to deny the conclu- 
sions of the German critic. All that they will say is that the 
Latin of Tertullian is not more barbarous than we might expect 
from one of his temper and his associations. 

5. The name of the great Law-giver of the Jews is the most 
sacred and familiar name in the Armenian body. But Moses of 
Chorene is their especial idol, as the demonstrator of their glory 
as a Christian sect. Any attack upon his wisdom or his honesty 
as a compiler of their annals will be resented as the worst of out- 
rages, as bad as an attack upon the fair fame of Washington to 
the loyal son of the American Republic. Yet the fearless scholar, 
von Gutschmid, who knows more of Armenian letters than any of 
their own scribes, ventures to expose the lies and absurdities of 
this “historian,” and to show how small a claim his book has as a 
trustworthy narrative. His chronology is arbitrary, and he dis- 
torts facts to serve his Christian zeal. He misstates the way of 
separation, when the theology of Persia was changed for a hereti- 
cal form of Christianity. Armenian history really is of no impor- 
tance except as it makes part of the history of Christian heresy, 
but it is still desirable to draw it from its proper source. The 
character which von Gutschmid gives to the sainted Moses is one 
which travellers who have had dealings with the Armenian tribe 
will quickly confirm. They have the same reputation in the Kast 
as the Cretans in the time of Paul. The title of Gutschmid’s 
tract is uber die Glaubwiirdigheit der armenischen Geschichte des 
Moses von Khoren. 

6. An important work of Biblical geography, fortified by various 
appendices in the Hebrew tongue, is the discussion of the site and 
history of Bether, the city which figures so largely in the later 
Jewish wars at the time of Hadrian. Dr. F. Lebrecht, the author, 
is a Talmudic scholar, and uses his learning in solving a difficult 
question, which he says is a blunder seventeen centuries old. 

7. A ponderous work of ecclesiastical history is the great quarto 
volume of Dr. Augustus Potthast, a work crowned with a double 
premium by the Berlin Academy, and commended by His Holiness 
Pope Pius in a manuscript letter to the editor,— Regesta Pontifi- 
cum Romanorum. This edition of Papal doings covers only a 
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little more than a century, from 1198 to 1804, A.D., but it includes 
the epoch of the highest pride and power of the Papacy, when its 
foot was on the necks of kings, from Hildebrand to Innocent IIL, 
the period of the complete supremacy of the spiritual power. The 
cost. of the book—about thirty dollars of our money—is too 
great for the purses of most theological students ; and it is safe to 
say that it will not make a fortune for Herr Potthast, or be gener- 
-ally read even by faithful Catholics. 

8. The feast days of the German universities bring out some 
admirable monographs. The best of these are tributes to dis- 
tinguished men, scholars, and philosophers. Of such scholars no 
one is more worthy of commemoration by a devout Catholic than 
the Jesuit Petavius, whose works are an oracle in the Catholic 
schools, yet whose spirit was not alien from liberal ideas. Dr. 
Franz Stanonik, of the University of Gratz, is an admirer of the 
great Jesuit, and his quarto volume of one hundred and twenty- 
three pages testifies to his love. He praises not only a defender 
of the Catholic faith, but a humane student, sensible to beauty, 
and willing to hear the call of the Muse. Petavius was a poet in 
his way, as well as a doughty champion of the creed, and prompt 
in wrangling. He was skilled not only in patristic lore, but in the 
technics of the schoolmen. He is classed with Ambrose and 
Basil as well as with Bellarmine and Aquinas. He was what the 
French call an “illustration” of the seventeenth century. He 
cannot be consigned to the obscurity in which Spuller would 
involve the individual members of the company of Jesus. 

9. In the present contest between Church and State in Europe, 
the celibacy of the clergy becomes a practical theological question 
of high importance. Unmarried priests have no ties to bind them 
to the defence of their land, and they will lack the sense of 
patriotism. It is a weakness of the Old Catholic movement that 
it has not yet dared to take ground openly in favor of the mar- 
riage of priests, though it has no condemnation of those who have 
violated the Roman command by becoming husbands and fathers. 
Such discussions as those of the great theologian, Dr. J. F. von 
Schulte, at once statesman and scholar (der Célibatszewang und 
dessen Aufhebun g), Will hasten the time when the ban upon 
Bes es shall be taken off, and the priest shall have the 

riviieges Of a man an iti istori i 
ee on. 2 ree as leally, celibacy of the 
ane . not a binding rule of the 
primitive Church. For centuries it was not heeded by many 
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' who lost no orthodox standing. The reasons in its favor are out- 
weighed by the objections against it, and the abuses sure to come 
from it. Yet it requires some courage in a holy man to follow 
the example of Pére Hyacinthe and Martin Luther, and the mar- 
ried priest is likely to lose his office of father confessor t» the 
better class of penitents. A priest may keep his place when he is 
incontinent, but not when he is the husband of one wife. 

10. While the most conservative preachers in America, in 
Presbyterian and even in Episcopal churches, are half converted 
to the revival system and ready to sit at the feet of Moody and 
the itinerants, earnest protests come from Germany against the 
style of discourse which seems to degrade the Gospel in making it 
only a “rustic religion,” a religion for the masses. Herr Rudolf 
Seyerlen, in an academic discourse at the University of Jena 
(uber Bedeutung und Aufgabe der Predigt der Gegenwart), 
utters his voice strongly against the low pessimism and material- 
ism of such Evangelists as Pearsall Smith, and calls upon the 
liberals and the orthodox to forget their quarrels and join hands 
against their common foe. He wants a preaching which is taste- 
ful and decent — Biblical, yet rational,—the development of 
moral and religious dogma, — which has thought in it more than 
rhapsody. It should have the dignified tone of an exposition of 
the Sacred Word, and not the vulgar tone of appeal to passion 
and fear. Such a voice raised in our country, would only call 
down reproach upon the daring man, who would seem to deny 
the Lord’s work, and to hinder the way of the spirit of God. It 
is pitiful to see how readily the Church is drawn and frightened 
by religious demagogues. 

11. Biographies have multiplied in Germany in this last year. 
A good one is that of the famous educator, Christian Heinrich 
Zeller, by H. W. J. Thiersch, of which the first volume has 
appeared. This traces the pedigree of Zeller for several centu- 
ries, relates the circumstances of his early life and education, his 
study of the law, but aversion from its practice, and his opening 
of the Beuggen school, in which the poor found place and train- 
ing as well as the rich. Zeller was in theory and in act a special 
friend of the poorer classes. He took literally the words of Jesus, 
and could not understand,a Gospel which neglected the humbler 
classes in its care only for scribes and pharisees. He consecrated 
all his fine powers to this philanthropic work, and made himself a 
mark for scoff and sarcasm. Many, who confessed his good 

15 
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intention and some good issue of his work, regarded his ideas as 
visionary and impracticable, and were impatient at his folly. But 
Zeller was proof: against ridicule so long as he could win sympa- 
thy for his humane purpose. 

12. Another able biography is that of Gustav Friedrich Oehler, 
by Joseph Knapp, deacon. Oehler was a professor, a preacher, a 
hard student, an original thinker, notwithstanding his defence of 
the Lutheran creed. On some fundamental points he was justly 
suspected of heresy. His view of the Eucharist was not that of 
the old Lutheran party. Oehler prided himself upon his con- 
structive skill as a theologian, and professed to be an apostle of 
belief and not of doubt. He made many changes of place, and 
his fame was wider in Germany than the real force of his influ- 
ence. His assertions have a dogmatic tone which goes beyond 
their substantial merits. He was one of those men whom such 
random talkers as Rev. Joseph Cook would fain persuade us to 
believe to be the leaders of theological thought in Germany at this 
time. 

13. The first volume of the complete works of David Friedrich 
Strauss has appeared at Bonn. The editorial work by Edouard 
Zeller has the guarantee of excellence in his name. Strauss’ pur- 
pose was to have only selections from his writings, only those 
which would best illustrate his ideas. Probably the collection 
will extend to half-a-dozen volumes. Not much will appear that 
has not already been published; certainly not much that is theo- 
logical. , 

14. We have heard a good deal in our land in these last years 
about “the Christian statesman.” But Count Theodore Scherer- 
Brocard, one of the Pope’s most zealous champions, issues a book 
of nearly three hundred pages in which he ‘characterizes the 
“ Christian statesman,” what he ought to do and be. The Chris- 
tian temper of the man is not much considered. The miain thing 
is that he shall be a church lawyer, shall know all about the canon 
law, about politics, finance, economy, anything which can build 
up the power of the Church in the State. A Christian statesman 
isa statesman according to the Romish pattern, an accomplished 
Jesuit. Original ideas he must not have; purity of morals he 
need not have. Perhaps our American pattern is not much better 
in some of its instances. But the Count Scherer does not give 
instances. 


15. Possibly a good specimen of a Christian statesman is the 
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famous apostle of Germany, Boniface, as August Werner describes 
him, a mere tool of the Pope, a man of uncommon practical gifts, 
but zealous only in the service of Rome. Boniface, in this book, 
loses much of his glory, and is a'very worldly sort of an apostle. 
His heart does not go with his management. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Judaism at Rome, B. C. 76 to A. D. 140. By Frederic Huidekoper. 
12mo. pp. 610. New York: James Miller. 1876. 


The History of Liberty. A paper read before the New York Historical 
Society. By John F. Aiken. 12mo. pp. 163. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 1877. Price $1.00. 


Wenderholme. A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. Price $2.00. 


Deirdre. No Name Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 


The Acts of the Apostles. With Notes, Comments, Maps, and Illustra- 
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THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL MAN. 


The foundation of strength and prosperity to every nation 
or race lies primarily in its physical stamina. The tribes 
that have accomplished least in the history of the world 
have been the stunted Esquimo, the dwarfed Equatorial peo- 
ples, the pigmies of Africa, the Lacustrine inhabitants, the 
swarthy Malays. On the contrary, the wiry Arab, the sym- 
metrical Greek, the iron-like Roman, the stalwart Anglo- 
Saxon, and the nimble Norman have made vast conquests 
over man and nature, created great civilizations, founded 
mighty empires, and left names that will not perish. 

At this period of Centennial reviews of the past career of 
our own nation and land, it comes up as an appropriate 
inquiry, What is the physique of the Americans, of those 
combined nationalities who have sent their emigrants during 
the last two hundred and fifty years to find their homes in 
this new world? Is this complex race, the meeting and 
mingling of the blood of many different tribes and nations, 
competent to its destiny? Has the American the bone and 
muscle and nerve to fulfil the noble part which has distin- 
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guished the nationalities of Egypt, Greece, Rome, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy? Does he carry the promise of 
raising the welfare of mankind to a higher point of improve- 
ment than Greek or Roman fame? Or is he a weakling and 
a waif, destined, after a brief struggle with the powers 
leagued for his overthrow, to pass away and be forgotten? 
To adopt the old Puritan phrase, kingdoms have been win- 
nowed to sow the new world with the best seed of the old. 
Will this selectest wheat degenerate into darnel and spelt? 
Will the Corinthian brass of America, the fusing and flow- 
ing together of so many nationalities, prove in the issue to 
be only base and worthless metal that will pass out of cur- 
rency? 

There is a very general -misgiving that the whole tenor of 
modern civilization is unfavorable to physical vigor and 
longevity, and bears within its bosom the seeds of its own 
dissolution. Especially the conviction extends that in the 
United States health and life are at a discount, and that a 
well developed and robust manhood is gradually succumbing 
to the difficulties of the climate and the wretched violations 
of the hygienic conditions and laws of life. Hardly a book 
is published on heaith which does not take us severely to 
task, as a people fast running down into national decay and 
decrepitude, and soon, unless we reverse our habits, to write 
Ichabod on our boasted banner. The quack advertising 
sheet uniformly assures us that all women are subject to 
debility, that dyspepsia is a national disease, that there is 
hardly a family in the land which has not some member of it 
suffering from hay-fever, that consumption is well-nigh 
universal in some form, and that scrofula taints the whole 
race, and so on t6 the end of the chapter. The upshot of 
course of these J eremiads is, Come all ye and buy my mixture, 
or syrup, or universal cure-all. 

Philosophy has been defined, as common-sense accounting 
to itself for its opinions. A very general opinion is often 
found to rest on a very sandy foundation. When we come 
to account to ourselves for our commonest notions, we are 
not seldom obliged to turn directly about and reject what we 
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before adopted, and accept what we before denied. To be 
sure this is a painful process, and breaks to pieces that fond 
idol of consistency, which we worship so devoutly; but it is 
better to be consistent with truth than consistent with one’s 
self. It may be like cutting off a right hand or plucking 
out a right eye to revise and readjust our creeds, but the 
discipline is wholesome. In fact a great part and the best 
part of our lives consists in what the French so happily call 
s’orienter, orienting ourselves, putting ourselves right as to 
the points of compass, intellectual and moral, and clear- 
ing away what Lord Bacon describes as the idols of the 
tribe, the market, the den, and the theatre, and returning to 
first principles of truth and fact. 

The first prejudice we have to encounter upon the subject 
of our paper is that civilization in general is unfavorable to 
health and strength, causes man to degenerate in stature and 
vitality, and that the most flourishing period of human life 
physically was 


“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


The Roman poets date back the Golden Age to the time 
when man lived on nuts and acorns from the forest, and 
drank out of the nearest brook. The North American 
Indian has offered to many the ideal of physical manhood,— 
straight, tall, vigorous, and enduring. And it-is a curious 
fact that in the army examinations as to the particulars of 
the finest features of adaptation for a soldier’s life, the few 
red men who presented themselves as candidates for the 
camp took precedence of all other nationalities, American or 
foreign. This might be due, however, to the fact that in 
Indian life, with its complication of exposures and hardships, 
there is only the extreme survival of the fittest and strong- 
est, and the majority are swept off by hunger, cold, naked- 
ness, and disease unattended. But the savage is presumed, 
Anteus-like, to hug mother earth with more than usual 
closeness of contact, and to draw strength and renewed 
vitality from the embrace; while the hapless child of civil- 
ization is pictured as a puny weakling not able to live out 
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half his days, and subject during the meagre remnant to 
aches and ills innumerable from the sole of his foot to the 
crown of his head. But when we come to play the philoso- 
pher, and to account to ourselves for our opinions, we find 
we have been largely “indebted to our imagination for our 
facts.” 

History and social science tell another tale. They assure 
us that the exposed, ill-conditioned, and unfed tribes are 
decimated by want and disease, and that none but the robust 
can survive the desperate struggle for existence. When 
epidemics attack them whole districts are depopulated,— 
witness New England when the Puritans landed at Ply- 
mouth, and the destruction of the Mandans at the West. 
Statistics prove that the average of human life is longer the 


more civilized we become. Not only may we agree with 
‘Tennyson, 


“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” 


but the European has a better chance to live a cycle than 
the inhabitant of Cathay. It has been discovered by experi- 
ence, and tabulated in records which all point to one conclu- 
sion, that sufficient and well-cooked food, warm and com- 
fortable clothing, well-protected and well-ventilated dwell- 
ings, exemption from anxiety for subsistence, good medication, 
surgery, and nursing, regular industries, and the moralities 
and refinements of cultured life are more certain on the 


whole to insure health, vigor, and long life, than the squalid 


existence of the wigwam or the cave. ‘Travellers and 


voyagers unite in their testimony, that on the average, the 
civilized man is stronger than the savage, and can in the 
long run endure greater hardship. He has more reserved 
capital. In the Napoleon wars the clerks from Bond Street, 
London, could survive hardships to which the farmers and 
mechanics from the country fell victims. Peron, a French 
navigator, says that the strength in the arms of the French 
and English as compared with that of the natives of Van 
Dieman’s land and New Holland was as three to two. In 
power of the loins the European had still greater superiority. 
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But in both cases something must be conceded, no doubt, to 
difference of race. 

Registers of the population, puberty, age, sex, disease, and 
mortality of the citizens of Rome were kept with exactness 
by the censors for a thousand years, from Servius Tullius to 
Justinian. No account, however, was preserved of the 
slaves. According to these reports, the expectation or mean 
term of life was thirty years in Rome. In England, Mr. 
Finlayson, by an examination of the tables of life annuities 
granted by Parliament during forty years, found that the 
expectation of life in that kingdom for well-conditioned peo- 
ple was more than fifty years, and of the whole mass of 
society forty-five years. In Paris among the easy classes 
it is forty-two years. Careful mortuary registers kept of all 
classes of society in Geneva, Switzerland, since 1560, show 
that the mean or average life was only eighteen years 
in the sixteenth century, twenty-three in the seventeenth 
century, thirty-two in the eighteenth century, and _ thirty- 
six in the nineteenth century, or twice as long as in 
the sixteenth century. This tremendous mortality of the 
earlier stages of European society becomes credible when we 
remember that so late as during the period of one hundred 
years previous to the discovery of vaccination in 1796, the 
small-pox alone is computed to have swept off forty-five 
millions of people on that continent. Think of “the black 
death” which destroyed one-half of the three or four millions 
of Englishmen in the fourteenth century; and so late as the 
seventeenth century of the mortality of the plague, described 
so graphically by Defoe, which took off one hundred thou- 
sand Londoners. The wars consequent upon the French 
Revolution of 1793 not only destroyed millions of the flower 
of the European nations, but reduced, as has been calculated, 
the average stature of the French soldiers one inch, so seri- 
ously did they invade the vital resources and reproductive 
energies of the population of France. 

From calculations in England in 1695, the mean duration 
of life was thirty-seven years; but in 1789 it had risen to 
fifty years, the gain of less than a century. In 1780 the 
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death-rate in every thousand of the population of England 
and Wales was annually twenty-two and ten forty-fifths ; but 
in 1811 it was twenty, and in 1821 it was twenty-six and 
four-sixths, showing that the higher civilization advances, 
the better are the chances for prolonged life. In London in 
the space of seventy years, from 1750 to 1826, there has been 
an improvement in the average life-rate of one hundred per 
cent. Similar progress has been demonstrated by the statis- 
tics of the principal cities of Europe and America. The 
comparative mortality of hospitals, too, has been greatly 
diminished by better methods of treatment, improvements in 
the materia medica, and new chemical, anesthetic, and me- 
chanical agents brought to the relief and healing of the 
patients. 

Dr. John Ware has remarked that while, however, the 
general mortality seems to be decreasing with the gradual 
improvement of the physical condition of man, there is one 
malady, or class of maladies, which have upon the whole 
increased with the progress of civilization and refinement,— 
namely, those which affect the mind. The materials fur- 
nished by past observation are not sufficient to authorize any 
direct comparative estimate between the present and past 
times; but the above inference has been drawn from the fact 
that insanity seems to be most frequent in those countries 
which are most improved. This inference, however, cannot 
be stated decidedly, but only as a probability. 

Dr. Hawkins, in his work on Medical and Vital Statistics, 
has established two conclusions: first, that the chance of life 
in general has been increased throughout the civilized world 
with a half century’s progress in civilization; and secondly, 
that the rate of vitality and longevity is much better in some 
countries than in others, owing to climate, conditions of 
health, and observance of the natural laws. 

Having removed the first prejudice, that civilization is 
unfavorable to physical manhood, we are prepared to exam- 
ine the second, that the conditions of human life, so far as 
the body 1s concerned, are more injurious to vigor and lon- 
gevity in our country than in other nations. M. Talleyrand- 
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Perigord has published a work in which he describes in 
sweeping terms the decay of American civilization, physi- 
cally and morally. It is probably a generally accepted opin- 
ion in our own country that the health-rate and the life-rate 
are higher in Europe than in the United States. Some bold 
prophets announce the period when the Anglo-Saxon race 
here will become extinct. The comparative alleged decline 
in natural increase among the inhabitants of New England 
is confidently quoted to confirm the position of the degener- 
ating movement. However lightly we may speculate about 
such an impending catastrophe, the indictment is worth 
bringing into court for trial. Are American health, vitality, 
and manhood slowly but surely undermining? Are we less 
physically capable than our European ancestors? Have we 
lost ground as to stature, weight, and girth? Is the average 
death-rate rising, and the average life-rate smking? For the 
works of peace and the deeds of war are we less competent 
than the men of the sixteenth, seventeenth, or eighteenth 
centuries? 

As justifications of American relapse it is said that we 
have the worst climate in the world; alternately and abruptly 
blowing hot and cold; on the sea-board sudden changes, and 
in the interior deadly malaria; on the plains tornadoes, and 
on the lakes and the Atlantic shores devastating cyclones ; 
and everywhere a kind of electric stimulus in the atmosphere 
which disquiets the nerves, shatters the brain, and makes 
people restless and half insane. 

Then it is charged that the American diet, the main staff 
of life, is the abomination of abominations, consisting, as a 
facetious professor lately enumerated it, of three parts, all of 
the deadliest kind, and combined sure to kill,— hot cakes, 
whiskey, and pickles! Our vegetarian friends would no 
doubt add to the Index Prohibitus, pies, meat, tea, and 
coffee. Children are ruined by confectionery. Young men 
smoke and drink. Young women, beginning with gum, 
chalk, and slate-pencils, end with arsenic for the complexion, 
and tight-lacing for the frame, and thin shoes for the feet. 
So every-body is aching and ailing and complaining. We 
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all “enjoy bad health.” We take more pills and powders, 
patronize more quack medicines, have a larger corps of medi- 
cal attendants, support more drug stores, and fill more hos- 
pitals and asylums than any other nation in Christendom. 

Then socially and morally our regimen is of; like fatal 
tendency. We take the daily newspapers, and, as the venera- 
ble matron expressed it, “relish our murders.” We are 
tortured with petty, social jealousies of class and rank. Our 
religion we take'in the form of revivals,—an American 
invention. And once in four years we tear our nerves to 
pieces with the earthquake shocks of a Presidential election, 
— witness 1876. What chance have poor mortals in such a 
state of society to reach the allotted three-score and ten? 
Surely these are grave symptoms of doom, when the Anglo- 
Saxon republic will be known only in history. 

Clearing our minds of an American or an anti-American 
bias, let us look obstinately at the facts and figures, which 
will not le. . 

The American climate, if we may judge by the Indian 
races inhabiting this continent when our forefathers came 
hither, is not inconsistent with a good degree of health, phy- 
sical development, and longevity. The red man, though not 
probably on the average so physically perfect, enduring, or 
long-lived as his suecessor and conquerer on the same soil, 
was no stripling. The terrible hardships and exposures of 
his life by cold and heat, by hunger and war and wild beasts 
and pestilence, thinned his tribe, but the remnant were iron- 
clad. In general, the Indian warriors, before the vices and 
diseases of civilized life crept in among them, were well- 
developed, hardy, and athletic. Scanty and precarious as 
were their means of subsistence, meagre as was their cloth- 
ing, and fragile and exposed as was their shelter from the 
storm and cold, they fought a good fight, and bore off a 
reasonable proportion of health and physical well-being. 
Corn-Planter, the friend of Washington, rounded out his 
one hundred years. The «physical advantages of the few 


Indian recruits in our late civil war have already been men- 
tioned. 
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The European races which succeeded the Indians have 
had some unusual perils to pass through. They were sub- 
ject to a critical process of acclimation. Barbarism was an 
ever impending danger. Their dwellings were insufficient 
and their food uncertain. Before the close of the first year 
famine and sickness had destroyed more than one-half of the 
company of the Mayflower. A host of deadly enemies sprang 
up in the path of the advancing Pilgrims,— cold, hunger, 
war, wild beasts. The early emigrants, as a general rule, 

“were animated by devotion to their faith. But ere long a 
different class of adventurers and soldiers of fortune came 
upon the stage, who had left their country for their coun- 
try’s good,—the idle, vicious, and impoverished. It is no 
secret that paupers, and criminals too, were sometimes helped 
across the Atlantic to people America. Bad blood as well 
as good swelled the American tide, and has left its taint on 
our civilization. The conditions of life, apart from the 
character of the settlers, were critical to health and long life. 
Their occupations were hard and relentless,— subduing the 
forests, building houses, roads, and towns, hunting, fishing, 
and fighting. The climate was in the rawness of nature, the 
soil unturned, the swamps undrained, the streams clogged 
with decaying vegetation, and the country on every side 
turning a frowning face towards her adventurous intruders. 
The unknown depths of the wilderness, the wild men and 
beasts of the forest, and the weird experiences of a frontier 
life tended to throw an air of gloom and morbidness over 
the spirits of the first colonists, aside from the grimness of 
their faith in witchcraft and other kindred errors. Such 
causes acted powerfully upon children in their impressiona- 
ble years, and upon women in the trying sorrows of domestic 
life. It would not be strange, therefore, to find that such 
influences created a somewhat sombre, sallow race, checked 
hilarity, predisposed Americans to look very seriously at 
life, and dampened the vital energies. Hence Europeans 
love to caricature Uncle Sam as a long-favored individual, 
sad-eyed, with numerous crow’s-feet furrowing his face, and 
quite unlike jolly John Bull with majestic front, the rubi- 
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cund German, the gay Frenchman, or the care-for-nothing 
Italian. 

But in spite of these and other drawbacks, the progress of 
life in America for a quarter of a millennium, contrary to the 
general opinion, has raised our race to a well-developed and 
vigorous physique, contrasting favorably with the finest of 
the European nationalities. This was so well put lately by 
a keen observer, Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, of England, in 
reply to a speech of welcome to the Buffalo meeting of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Aug. 25, 1876, ° 
that. his words are worth repeating in this connection, as 
taken from the New York. 7ribune extra, No. 36, p. 2:— 


Thad heard of the degeneration of your stock from the English type. 
I have not perceived it. Some years ago one of your most distinguished 
men of letters, equally loved and admired in England and America, 
expressed an opinion which touched English feeling somewhat keenly,— 
that there was a difference between your women and ours after reaching 
a certain age. He said our English women were “beefy.” That is his 
word, not mine. Well, I have studied the aspect of the people that I 
have met here in steamboats and railway carriages, and I meet with just 
the same faces, the main difference, as to the men, being in the way of 
shaving. As to stature, perhaps your men have rather the best of ours. 
Though I should be sorry to use the word which Hawthorne did, yet in 
respect to the size of your fine, portly women, I think the average here 
fully as great as on the other side. Some people talk of the injurious 


influence of climate. I have seen no trace of the “ North American type” 
to which, it was said, you were reverting. 


Some years ago the Hon. Edward D. Mansfield, statistician 
of Ohio, prepared an essay for the Smithsonian Institution 
on the size, weight, and stature of Americans as compared in 
these respects with Europeans. This summary was the 
result of much careful labor, and the induction of many facts 
which he collected both here and abroad. He drew his 
materials from a great many sources, and had an actual 
measurement taken of more than ten thousand men and a 
considerable number of women; and he felt assured that a 
still larger collection of statistics, instead of shaking, would 
have more decidedly confirmed his conclusions. The net 
average when struck, showed that in three characteristic 
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particulars, namely, stature, circumference round the waist, 
and weight, the average American man and women exceeded 
the average European man and woman. This opinion he 
still retains. 

It is so common to hear complaints of the degeneration of 
the American type, that Mr. Mansfield was severely criti- 
cised, and his inferences rejected. But we must remember 
the reasonableness of his method. He did not take the 
average of any one class, upper, middle, or lower, but of all 
classes in a nation. The English nobility, and the wealthier 
classes of Germany, France, and Italy would no doubt 
surpass, as to the points of comparison above mentioned, the 
average American. But when he included the poorer, ill-fed, 
ill-conditioned, and hard-worked masses of English and Euro- 
pean society in the estimates, the otherwise favorable exhibit 
of physical advantages in the aristocratic few was seriously 
qualified. In America all classes are more nearly upon a 
level; not so many abjectly poor, and not so many enor- 
mously rich. 

The English lord has probably by inheritance a good 
physique. His descent is from brave and stalwart ancestors. 
In childhood he was brought up in wholesome ways, so far 
as physical development was concerned. He rode much on 
horseback, drove, hunted, travelled, gymnastized, sea-bathed, 
and made physical culture a large part of his life. When 
wounded or ill he commanded the best surgical and medical 
attendance. His type will therefore be exceptionally high. 
Travellers have remarked that the English noblemen afford 
the best specimens of physical manhood, the result of genera- 
tions of training. 

But their poor countrymen are miners of Cornwall, opera- 
tives in Manchester, Arabs of the street in London, or under- 
farmers of Yorkshire, who can afford milk only once a week, 
or haply not even that; whose tables are spread with meagre 
food, lacking nutrition, and whose dwellings reek with 
unwholesome air, but whose toil is incessant and wearing. 
Their stature will necessarily, in the course of generations, 
be depressed, their weight reduced far below that of the 
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well-kept nobleman, the substantial banker or manufacturer 
ormerchant. This half-developed human being, more sinned 
against than sinning, still claims that he is a man and a 
brother; but he cuts down fearfully the average of his coun- 
try’s manhood, and sends on to future ages his own stunted 
type in his descendants. But his republican brethren across 
the water, of the laboring and struggling classes, are better 
fed, clothed, sheltered, medicated, and conditioned, probably, 
than the similar classes of any other nation. These advan- 
tages may be from no merit of his, but the result of removal 
to a new world, a larger territory, a different system of land- 
holding, a more generally diffused intelligence, a more equal 
distribution of property, a greater equality of civil rights, 
and a career open to all. Every cause must produce its 
effect, and such causes as those above must from the very 
nature of things raise human nature on the average toa 
point of superior manhood, both physical and moral. 

On the whole, therefore, the lamp of life is better fed 
and trimmed here than elsewhere, from the more uniform 
distribution of the blessings of Providence. Lyell, the Eng- 
lish geologist, said long ago in his travels in this country, 
that New England had on the whole a higher average civili- 
zation among all portions of its population than that of any 
other community on the globe of equal extent with which 
he was acquainted; the means of comfort being more gener- 
ally diffused among all classes of society. 

But to proceed from general statements to those more par- 
ticular, we find the same results confirmed by vital and 
medical statistics, taken from a variety of authorities, some 
more and some less reliable. 

The death-rate, according to the English Carlisle tables, 
on which life insurance companies abroad base their risks, is 
about seven per cent. higher than the American average; and 
as our companies use these tables, it enures materially to 
their benefit. 

A recent Madrid paper gives some statistics showing the 
relative vitality of several great cities. The annual mortal- 


ity for each thousand inhabitants in Madrid is 65 ; in Vienna, 
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32.7; in Berlin, 30.6; in eee 29.3: im ‘Turin, ‘24.83; in 
Paris, 23.2; in London, 22.2; in New York, 27.9; and in 
Philadelphia, 20.3, the lowest of all. 

In the report of the New York Board of Health, the Reg- 
istrar of Vital Statistics reports, May 2, 1876, that the annual 
death-rate for every thousand of the estimated or enumerated 
population, from the most recent weekly returns, of Boston 
was 18.85; of Brooklyn, 20.76; Philadelphia, 19.82; Rich- 
mond, 18.63; Chicago, 18.67; Washington, 19.50; Cleve- 
land, 16.88; St. Louis, 18.54; Baltimore, 19.45; Nashville, 
32.16; or, to strike the average of the above cities, 19.83. 

According to the same Report, the annual death-rate in 
the chief European cities is as follows: London, 21.8 in 
every thousand; Liverpool, 26.5; Edinburgh, 24; Glasgow, 
28°, Dublin; 26;>Belfast, 28; Paris, 25.7; Brussels; 28.3; 
Amsterdam, 26.1; Rotterdam, 30; Copenhagen, 20.8 ; Stock- 
holm, 28.1; Christiania, 26.4; Berlin, 26.5; Breslau, 34.1; 
Munich, 34; Buda-Pesth, 44.7; Rome, 31.4; Naples, 34.4; 
Turin, 23.8; or an average in twenty cities of 27.93; or an 
excess of 8.1 over the American average. 

An African city, Alexandria, has a death-rate of 52.2; and 
three Asiastic cities, Calcutta, 29.1; Bombay, 40.6; Madras, 
32.8; all ranging much above the American average. 

The Sheffield and Rotherham Jndependent of September, 
1876, reports the vital statistics of a considerable number of 
English towns and cities, the annual death-rate in London 
being 28.1; Manchester, 27.7; Liverpool, 23.9; Hull, 27.4; 
Leeds, 82; Salford, 30.9; Nesroaablenyeen Tyne, 26.1; Oldham, 
25.3; Leicester, 24.4; Bristol, 24.8; Nottingham, 22.9; Ply- 
mouth, 22.4; Sheffield, 21.8 ; Portes outtn 21.7; Sunderland, 
18.8; Birmingham, 18.8; Wolverhampton, 15.8; Brighton, 
15; Norwich, 14.4; and Bradford, 14.1; making for twenty 
English cities an average of 22.79;-or an excess in the same 
year of 2.96 over that of cities in the United States. 

According to the Fourth Report of the Board of Health of 
New York, 1874, the annual death-rate in every thousand of 
the inhabitants in various cities of Germany ranged from 30 
to 45; in Bombay, in the East Indies, 24.31; in Edinburgh, 
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91.97; Liverpool, 25.8; London, 22.5; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
30.1; Birmingham, 25.28; Manchester, 98.29; Leicester, 
93.74; all exceeding the American average. It reports — 
Havana as 37.76; Cadiz, 28.23; Berlin, 27.81; Leipsic, 26.08; 
Dresden, 35.38; Palermo, 28.46; Honolulu, 117; all much 
above our average. 

At that time our cities stood as follows: Burlington, Vt., 
12.66; Gloucester, Mass., 18.47; New Orleans, 46.3; Provi- 
dence, 17.36; Richmond, 33.55; Savannah, 43; Washington, 
18.6; Wheeling, 17; New York, 29.8. 

By the returns of the Seventh Census, 1850, the death- . 
rate of the whole United States was 13.8; England, 22.07; 
France, 23.97; Russia, 35.90; Prussia, 26.58; and Austria, 
25.99. 

According to De Bow’s statistics, the mortality of Norway 
is 18.51; Sweden, 24.39; Denmark, 25; Mecklenburg, 21.74; 
Russia, 40; Saxony, 29.4; Wiirtemberg, 32.22; North Hol- 
land, 38.83; France, 25.89; Genoa, 35.70; Belgium, 23.28; 
the Azores, 25.83; and Massachusetts, 17.31. 

Dr. John T. Nagle, Registrar of Vital Statistics of New 
York reports Sept. 28, 1876, the death-rate in that city as 
23.68, and Jan. 2, 1877, as 22.52 for December. 

The Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, reports 
that while in 1850, out of a population of 23,000,000, 323.023 
persons died,—a death-rate of 14; in 1860, out of a popula- 
lion of nearly 31,500,000, 394.158 died,— a death-rate of 12.5; 
showing a decided increase of vitality. 

The value of this method of determination of the physical 
condition of society is indicated by Dr. Chandler, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health of New York City. He says in 
the Fourth Annual Report of that body, “The death-rate is 
an index of the sickness-rate, and the degrees of bodily 


disability and suffering which sickness and disease always’ 
signify.” 


Nor is our American optimism discouraged by an appeal to 
our recent army statistics. Of 10.162 men who were care- 
Ace examined Hes ea near the close of our Civil War, 

dod were native-born, 5: 1 54 i 

5B: e-born, 589 Canadians, 454 Englishmen, 
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1,417 Ivishmen, and 1,343 Germans. The mean height of 
the Americans was greatest, 5 feet and 7.29 inches, except 
the Canadians, 5 feet 7.5 inches; while the Englishmen were 
©) feet 6.3 inches, the Irishmen 5 feet 6.5 inches, and the 
Germans 5 feet 5.9 inches. In the mean girth of the chest 
the Americans average 32.491 inches; the Canadians, 32.666; 
the Englishmen, 32.749; the Irishmen, 33.119; and the Ger- 
mans, 33.047 inches,—the Americans measuring the least. 
But in the mean expansion of the chest, the Americans sur- 
passed all but the Canadians, who exceeded them by only 
three hundredths of aninch. The difference in weight was 
little, if at all, against the native-born. It is also to be taken 
into the account in estimating the above results that the 
Americans were younger than all except the Canadians, 
their ages ranging thus: Americans, 26.955 years old; the 
Canadians, 25.552; the Englishmen, 27.855; the Irishmen, 
97.216; and the Germans, 31.029. 

Of 1,537 American recruits examined for the army of the 
Potomac, the mean age was 24.01 years; the mean height 
5 feet 7.3 inches, and the mean weight 148.29 pounds. The 
mean age of a body of British soldiers was 24 years, and 
their weight 148.41 pounds, or less than one-eighth of a 
pound more than that of the Americans. The average 
weight of 1,982 Scotchmen, whose ages ranged from 23 to 
45, was 148.69 pounds, only a fraction more than the average 
American weight. 

Dr. Beddoe condensed the returns of the examination of 
17,000 soldiers in Great Britain, by which it appeared that 
the average stature of the Englishmen was 5 feet and 6.6 
inches, and that of Scotchmen 5 feet and 7.5 inches. 

Dr. Meyer has published the results of 12,740 Bavarians 
drafted for the army whose average height was 5 feet and 
4.5 inches. 

The regulation height of soldiers in the English army is 
65 inches, the American 64, Austria, Prussia, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and Spain 61 inches and a fraction, and France and 
Italy 60 inches and a fraction. 

Dr. B. A. Gould, in his work published by the United 
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States Sanitary Commission, Investigations in the Military 
and Anthropological Statistics of American Soldiers, reports 
that out of the examination of 15,504 men of various nation- 
alities, States, and classes, the following facts were derived,— 
the order of preference in stature was as follows: Kentucky 
and Tennessee, Indians, Free States west of the Mississippi, 
Scandinavia, Ohio, and Indiana, students, Coast Slave States, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois, New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, Scotland, miscel- 
laneous, British America, Wales, and Isle of Man, Ireland, 
Slave States west of the Mississippi, England, mulattoes, 
negroes, Germany, sailors, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Spanish America, the maximum being 68.53 inches, and the 
minimum 65.29 inches. In mean girth of chest at expira- 
tion, the order was Indians, Scandinavia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, Ireland, Ohio, and Indiana, Free States west of 
the Mississippi, Germany, Scotland, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, British America, England, France, ne- 
eroes, Coast Slave States, Wales, and Isle of Man, mulattoes, 
New England States, sailors, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois, miscellaneous, students, Slave States west of the 
Mississippi, Spain, Portugal, and Spanish America, the mazi- 
mum being 37.08 inches, and the minimum 33.11 inches. 

On May 1, 1865, at the close of our late war, Dr. J. H. 
Baxter, Chief Medical Officer of the Provost-Marshal-Gen- 
eral’s Bureau of the United States, addressed a circular to 
every surgeon in the service of the Bureau, propounding 
certain inquiries, and among others the following: ‘“ What 
nationality presents the greatest physical aptitude for mili- 
tary service?” To this inquiry, seventy surgeons out of 
one hundred, who returned reports, expressed a preference 
for Americans, nine for Germans, eight for Irishmen, two 
Englishmen, one for Scotchmen, and three for colored men.* 
We quote a few sentences from these Reports. Prof. Dixi 
Crosby says, “ For symmetry of development, capacity of 
chest, strength and size of limb, I feel sure that the Anglo- 


*Dr. J. H. Baxter’s Statistics, Medical and A 
nthr P 
General’s Bureau. Vol. I. p. ia nthropological, of the Provost-Marshall- 
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American excels all others.” Dr. Henry I. Bowditch says, 
“My conviction is, that no nationality can be better for a 
soldier’s life than the honest, intelligent, law-abiding yeo- 
manry of Massachusetts and New England.” Dr. John L. 
Sullivan says, “ The average height of Anglo-Americans is 
found to be greater than that of the European races from 
which they are descended, and the vital capacity of the tho- 
rax less,—a deficiency partially compensated for by a greater 
expansive mobility....To the inquiry, ‘What nationality 
presents the ereatest pijaical aptitude for military service ?’ 
I have the honor to reply, in my opinion, ‘ The fused Euro- 
pean nationalities,’ constituting what is now known as the 
North American race.” Dr. E. A. Park replies to the Circu- 
lar, “In comparing the first three nationalities,— the Ameri- 
can, the Irish, and the German, I consider the native Ameri- 
can, without respect of color, possessed of the greatest physical 
aptitude for military service.” Dr. R. McC. Lord says, “ The 
native Americans have, in general, possessed more physical 
stamina than aliens.” Dr. James 8. De Benneville reports, 
‘Of the natives of the various countries entering the mili- 
tary service of the United States, the native American is the 
best qualified and adapted to it,— his physical development 
being equal to the average; his intelligence and activity 
above it. 

Dr. Roberts Bartholomew in his Manual of Instructions 
for enlisting and discharging soldiers says, p. 208 :— 


An unprejudiced view of the various races and nationalities forming 
our army will disclose the fact, I think, that the fused European nation- 
alities, constituting what is now known as the North American race, and 
which begins to assume characteristics distinct as those of the English, 
French, German, or Spanish races, is better fitted for military purposes 
than either or all of the representatives of foreign nations. 


Did time and space allow, many other facts and _ state- 
ments might be gleaned from the above authorities in sup- 
port of the opinion that the North American type instead of 
being a degeneration is an improvement, physically, on its 
progenitor races. There is no occasion then, to prophesy ill, 


Cassandra-like, of our country, because its material stamina 
3 
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has deteriorated. The new world has improved the race. 
With ampler territory, freer conditions of life, superiority in 
food and clothing, families better sheltered, industries more 
varied and self-chosen, and a career open to all, it would be 
discouraging to the last degree if we were obliged to adopt 
the popular notion that the American physical man is in a 
process of steady deterioration. On the contrary, all the 
witnesses, scientific, military, and civil, testify to the opposite 
conclusion. The facts and figures are dry enough, but they 
tell one uniform story from beginning to end, and that story 
is one of hope and cheer. 

Here is a field of perpetual interest to the scientist and 
the philanthropist. Given America, and given its race of 
men, how shall we bést ascertain, and having ascertained, 
how apply and reduce to practice the laws and rules of Life, 
Health, Development, and Longevity by which our race shall 
best be raised to its maximum of power, and be most thor- 
oughly armed and equipped for its great destiny? For noth- 
ing is more certain than that a more wise and strenuous ful- 
filment of the conditions of hygiene and morality would 
yield us higher and higher returns in progress and happiness. 
Better diet, greater temperance in eating and drinking, 
better ventilation in all places of abode or resort, improved 
clothing, a more absolute mastery of our passions and appe- 
tites, higher moral and religious principles, a more natural 
and harmonious development of all parts of human nature, 
early physiological and hygienic training, a balm to the 
wounds of social jealousy and envy, and the corroding cares 
and anxieties of life, would lengthen and beautify our 
American life beyond imagination. The aspect of society 
would be so changed that we should hardly recognize it as 
the same marred and broken thing it appears to-day, and 
our eyes would be surprised and gladdened by witnessing 
the veritable kingdom of God coming on the earth. : 


A. A. LIVERMORE. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW CRITICISM. 


So far as most of us are concerned, all real criticism of the 
Old Testament is new,— that is, criticism which deals with 
it as literature, distinguished from that which deals with it 
as “sacred books.” In its scientific sense, this criticism is 
not much more than a hundred years old in Germany, and 
not quite fifty in America. It may be worth while to give a 
few of the dates which mark points that will be recognized 
by the student of such things, and serve as hints to 
others, who are interested in the study in a more general 
way. 

Semler’s investigations on the Canon— with which the 
“scientific” treatment of the Old Testament is generally 
held to have begun—was published in 1771. Dr. Noyes’s 
essay on the Messianic prophecies, which caused angry dis- 
cussion at the time, dates in 1834. This with his earlier 
translations, not far from the same date, made the first 
importation of what was then generally regarded as forbid- 
den fruit. Dr. Palfrey’s “Lectures,” published in 1840, gave 
us our first clear notion of the different documents to be 
traced in the book of Genesis; which book is there treated 
as a genuine compilation made by the hand of Moses, though 
not of his authorship. Mr. Norton’s “Note” on the Old 
Testament, published in 1844, “distinctly rejected the opin- 
ion that Moses was in any sense the author of the Penta- 
teuch, or that the Prophets were specially inspired to fore- 
tell of Christ; it criticised with the utmost freedom the 
history, morals, and doctrine found in the Old Testament, 
and maintained a miraculous inspiration in Moses and 
Elijah —the founder and the restorer of the Law — purely 
as the historical background of Christianity, and on the 
authority of allusions made to it in the Gospels.” Finally, 
De Wette’s “Introduction,” translated and laboriously edited 
by Theodore Parker, servéd and serves as a magazine of 
reference to the learning on the subject up to the date of its 


publication, in 1843, 
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From about this time dates a new succession of works not 
only critical but constructive; works, that is, which present 
some definite theory of the Hebrew history and literature, 
supported, each in its way, by abundant learning and argu- 
ment. The publication of Ewald’s “ History,” in its four 
volumes “covering the Old Testament period, runs over the 
years from 1848 to 1850. Many criticisms and an English 
translation have made this great work tolerably familiar. 
Its main points may be set down as follows: 1. Its immense 
learning, founded on the author’s extended and original 
investigations in the Hebrew and kindred tongues, with its 
great freedom of handling in the criticism, rearranging, and 
interpretation of the canonical books; 2. Its profound appre- 
ciation of the religious genius of the Hebrews, and its elo-_ 
quent vindication of the divine mission of that race, as 
illustrated both in its annals and in all its higher literature ; 
3. Its excessive idealizing, which lifts the history into a sort 
of eloquent philosophy, and presents a picture wholly imag- 
inary and impossible of the nation and its institutions at the 
critical moments of its history,— wholly imaginary and impos- 
sible, that is, if with Ewald we discard the theory of down- 
right miracle, and trust ourselves to judge the facts of the 
case as the records put them down. ‘This last feature in 
Ewald’s history — which has been several times illustrated 
before — of course prevents it from being satisfactory as an 
historical structure, though perhaps it is the best of all 
works for lifting the whole matter above the range of dull 
dogmatism on either side, into the range of noble, bracing, 
and wholesome thought. The later school of criticism has 
in Ewald its most learned, admirable, and worthy pioneer. 

The indefatigable polemics of Colenso, with their inde- 
pendent and very iconoclastic scheme of things, have also 
been abundantly illustrated to the English reader. Of these 
it is enough to say, in general, that they make the national 
history of the Hebrews begin with Samuel instead of Moses; 
that he, with the religious reformers of his prophetic school, 
introduced the name and the organized worship of Jehovah 
about a thousand years before the Christian Era; while the 
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earlier legends of the race were worked up, as they might 
be, in the curious composite which constitutes the Mosaic 
books, from legend and myth quite void of all historical 
value. The ponderous labors of Bunsen, meanwhile, went 
to establish some external testimony for the events of He- 
brew antiquity. This Bunsen seeks in the Egyptidn monu- 
ments, becoming himself a first-hand student of them, and 
one of the masters in their interpretation; and thinks he 
fixes, with certainty enough to be of historical value, two 
very important dates,— the going down of Israel to Egypt, 
which he puts at B. C. 2746, and the Exodus (a much less 
disputed date) in 1320, or thereabout. Those who may study 
the Bibelwerk, or the five thick volumes of Egypt's Place in 
History, with a view to this investigation, will find it con- 
venient to bear in mind that these two dates, with the argu- 
ments bearing on them, are the entire contribution, from 
outside sources, that has yet been made towards the verifica- 
tion of the earlier history; and that the latter, at least, has 
obtained wide recognition among scholars. 

My object in specializing these books has not been to give 
even in slenderest outline a view of the learning of so large 
a subject, but only to put into a single group the names 
easiest to trace, and of most service to the unlearned reader, 
who just wants to know, broadly, how the field lies. As 
this rapid glance easily shows, they leave room for at least 
one other,— a critical summing up of the case, so to speak, 
and a reconstruction of the whole matter out of such mate- 
rial and with such fixed data as the century’s study has left 
to our hand. 

This is the task which is attempted in the learned, careful, 
and judicious work of Kuenen,* which the English “ Trans- 
lation Fund” and the generous policy of the ‘American Uni- 
tarian Association have brought within our reach. It was 
first published in Dutch in 1869-70; the translation, with an 


* The Revigion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor 
of Theology at the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch by Alfred 
Heath May. London: Williams & Norgate. Three vols, 1874-5. [For sale at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association. | 
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Introductory Note by the author, appeared five years later. 
The circumstances of its publication, with its own merit and 
claims, justify a more extended notice. It announces itself 
as “one of a number of monographs on the principal relig- 
ions.” This phrase marks its departure from the theological, 
and, in the broadest sense, its acceptance of the historical 
method. “For us,” says the author, “the Israelitish is one 
of these religions,— nothing less, but, also, nothing more.” 

In respect of its substance, the book is not so much a 
history as a dissertation. In comparison with most on the 
subject that might be mentioned, it is noticeable for its dry, 
passionless, scientific tone: the dogmatism of Ewald, the 
polemics of Colenso, the diffuse rhetoric of Stanley, are con- 
spicuously wanting. The Dutch school—if this may be 
taken as a specimen —seems to take up the results of the i 
German or other schools, and work them out under different 
surroundings and in a drier light. Prof. Kuenen sets out 
with these three positions: 1. That the Hebrew religion has 
no claim different in kind from that of the other historical 
religions; 2. That the method of its study must be historical, 
not dogmatic or simply exegetical; while its documents are 
ina high degree legendary and untrustworthy; 3. That no 
earlier time can be assumed as the starting-point of historical 
treatment, than the eighth century before Christ. This, the 
student will notice, is about the same time with the begin- 
ning of the historical era in Persia, Greece, and Rome; the 
first trustworthy literary monuments being about two cent- 
uries earlier than Herodotus. 

The kind of treatment applied to the Hebrew books may 
be seen, as well as anywhere, in the dates accepted by the 
author. Thus the Decalogue (in brief outline) and the 
“Book of Covenants” are plausibly enough made to date 
from the time of Moses, B. C. 1320; though they must have 
floated down some five centuries by oral tradition, as by 
many the poems of Homer are thought to have done. The 
reigns of David and Solomon —a little later than 1000 B. C. 
— fixed the seat of national worship at Jerusalem, and estab- 
lished the ritual, but not yet the Levitical priesthood. The 
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moral elements of “ Jahvism,” as opposed to the gross, pop- 
ular superstition, were developed by the prophets of the 
eighth century (Isaiah and Micah); and to this period we 
may apparently refer the “ Jehovistic” narrative of Genesis 
and Exodus,— that indicated by the terms “LorRD” and 
** LorD God” in the common version. The book of Deuter- 
onomy dates from the reform under Josiah, about 630 B. C.— 
not long before the time of Solon and Pythagoras. The 
‘“‘Hlohistic ” narrative, including the detailed account of the 
creation in Genesis 1., was compiled towards the end of the 
Captivity, not far from 450 B. C., and belongs, therefore, to 
the age of Pericles. The Levitical law, the forms and ordi- 
nances of the priesthood, with the elaborate statistics of 
Exodus and Numbers, are all the con$truction of this period, 
and were fixed in Jewish belief and custom by the efforts of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, a little later.* The book of Ecclesiastes 
belongs to the time about 250 B.C., a good half-century 
later than Epicurus and Zeno. Daniel, with several of the 
Psalms, comes down as late as 180 B.C., the time of the 
Eastern victories of Paulus Aimilius. These rough dates 
will serve, better than a more detailed or general statement, 
to indicate the results of scientific criticism as here set forth, 
respecting the earlier period, that of chief dogmatic interest. 
The later portions of the work are simply an instructive and 
careful review of a time of less dogmatic, but far greater 
historical interest. They continue the survey down to the 
epoch of the destruction of Jerusalem (A. D. 70), and, by a 
brief sketch, to modern times. 

Aside from the chronological scheme, which is in some 
points arbitrary at best, the main interest of the subject lies 
in the slow development of the Hebrew religion from its 
rude germs to that condition which fitted it to be the matrix 
of a spiritual faith. For the earlier, period, this transition is 
set forth most distinctly on page 368 of the first volume : — 


From the very beginning, Jahveh’s character was conceived and repre- 


*This view, which to many has seemed increasingly probable, will be found fully 
set forth and defended in Kuenen’s second yolume. 
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sented differently from that of the natural gods [qy., nature-divinities 2]. 
His moral precepts, the conditions of the covenant between him and 
Israel, distinguished him from the rest of the deities; with especial clear- 
ness and sharpness from his antipodes, Baal and Ashera, who legalized, 
as it were, the indulgence of the sensual passions; but also from Moloch 
and Astarte, to whom he was originally akin. As soon, therefore, as this 
difference was grasped and recognized in all its significance, the concep- 
tion of Jahveh’s nature began to develop itself in. the direction of a spiritual 
monotheism. ... Yet after this result had been obtained, the existence of 
those other gods could still continue to be acknowledged, though they were 
regarded as subordinate. 

And this is the author’s statement respecting the original 
“ Jahvism ” : — 

By various paths we arrive at one and the same conclusion: originally 
Jahveh was a god of light, or of the sun, and the heat of the sun and 
consuming fire were considered to proceed from him and to be ruled by 
him; in accordance with this, Jahveh was conceived by those who wor- 
shipped him to be a severe being, inaccessible to mankind, whom it was 
necessary to propitiate with sacrifices and offerings, and even with human 
sacrifices. .. . It is Moses’ great work and enduring merit—not that he 
introduced into Israel any particular religious forms and practices, but — 
that he established the service of Jahveh among his people on a moral 


footing.—Jd., 249, 292. 

It will thus be seen that the moral quality of the Hebrew 
worship is carried much farther back than some writers 
admit,— notably Colenso, who ascribes the very same service 
to the prophet Samuel. At the same time, the real point of 
departure (as has been said) is taken six centuries later, 
and the story of that interval is treated with a rapid and free 
hand. Two notes (Vol. I., pp. 166-176,) deserve to be 
especially mentioned, in which the questions raised by the 
Egyptian monuments and the Hebrew registers of popula- 
tion are briefly but sufficiently discussed. Of single points 
we may specify the treatment of the story of Samson as a 
Canaanitish sun-myth worked up into a patriotic legend; 
and of that of Jephthah as (among many others) proving 


the ancient custom of human sacrifice in honor of the god of 
Israel.* 


*It is perhaps needless to point out the historical connecti i 
pel : S ction bet 
or the feeling it sprang from, prin tes oa 


and the still extant doctrine of the Atonement. The 
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Of the book in general we may say that 4ts aim and pur- 
pose are scientific, its method not eminently so. Its ability 
and value are rather critical than philosophical. The con- 
ception of historic development is not put forth with any 
special clearness or force; nor is there any marked skill, 
comparable to Ewald’s, for example, in dealing with the 
literary monuments, or with Colenso’s in treating the older 
forms of Canaanite mythology as the soil in which “Jahvism” 
had its growth. We miss something of the fervor of one, 
and the vigor of the other. The literary execution is fairly 
good, improving as the book goes on, and the translation has 
the appearance of fidelity and skill.* 

The later chapters, in which the influence of Persian- 
Greek, and Rabbinical thought is considered, and the fort, 
unes of the Jewish state are rapidly traced through the 
brief era of independence to the dispersion of these last 
centuries, are quite equal in interest to the earlier ones, 
which are more important in the genealogy of religious 
doctrine. 

But, if not distinguished for any extraordinary brilliancy 
or felicity or originality, the book is perhaps all the more 
valuable as representing a tendency and recording a result. 
Not that it is in any sense a final verdict. The old argu- 
ment for the antiquity of the Law and the authenticity of 
the Record stands, if not exactly where it did half a century 
ago, yet strong in the belief of many learned men, and it can 
still be argued to many minds convincingly. The view 
which sees a very express divine inspiration in the Hebrew 
religious genius still gives their main interest and value to 
the volumes of Ewald. The old belief in the exceptionally 
“sacred”? and superhuman character of the narrative is by 
no means extinct, even among men well up to the mark of the 
best modern scholarship. It would be a great piece of arro- 


demand for “blood”? could hardly have been made more brutally on the “high 
places” than it has been by many a noted revivalist in our own day. 

*JI have noticed only one positive error, which may fairly be called grotesque (Vol. 
I, p. 175), where Dayid’s kingdom is spoken of as less than “five hundred square 
miles.” Of course, German Meilen are meant, and the real area comes so to be about 
nine thousand square miles. 

4 
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gance, almost an insult, to affirm that this book, or this way 
of thinking, sets the standard to judge of a man ’s learning, 
good sense, or honesty. Still, that the tendency it marks is 
a very important one and worth study, there is no denying. 
It is easy to say that all such arguments have come up once 
and again and been refuted in the past. The speculations 
or reasonings of a solitary student are one thing; a broad 
drift of opinion, both learned and popular, is quite another 
thing. When Matthew Arnold, with much echo of assent, 
resolves the true worship of the Hebrews into reverence for 
abstract righteousness; when an Anglican bishop points out 
candidly in a public address the widely diffused impression 
of “the vast uncertainty attending all ancient history, and 
especially all history involving stories of miracles,”* it is 
quite time for the religious student of average intelligence 
to give heed. He may not be called to accept for himself 
results which seriously conflict with many of his deepest im- 
pressions; but it cannot be amiss for him to inquire, in case 
these results come to be generally accepted, what there is 
left for us out of the old historical faith which seems hope- 
lessly left behind. 

Perhaps the first thing that should be mentioned is an 
immense lightening of the task of the apologist. It was a 
lame and half-hearted effort, at best, that used to defend the 
ferocities of the Conquest, the bloody acts of Jehu, or the 
calling of Samson as a man of God. It is a weary and losing 
fight which ancient reverence maintains with modern science 
to uphold the cosmogony, or with criticism to defend the 
fitful miracles, of the Mosaic books. One reads Herodotus 
fascinated by a certain charm, and is half drawn to listen 
with the same believing ear that he did to his oracles and 
myths. But the student of history knows very well that the 
real interest of these is in what they tell us of the conditions 
of life and thought in a very early time; their value, in 
short, is psychological, not dogmatic or (in the narrative 
sense) historical. So with the legends of Eden, the the- 
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ophanies of patriarchal times, the heroic tale of the champions 
and prophets of Israel. So with the strange, wild visions of 
“ Daniel,”— far more interesting and intelligible to us as the 
offspring of a fervid, patriotic hope in a time of almost 
despairing struggle like that of the Maccabees, than as the 
dim and disputed predictions of remote events, impossible to 
discover and impossible to prove. It is an unspeakable 
relief to the religious feeling, as well as to the moral sense, 
to recognize in these things that we are dealing with the 
halo which invests all human events seen in the distant 
morning haze. Disembarrassed of all responsibility for the 
form, we are in much better case for dealing intelligently 
with the fact. It is with a great race or nation as it is 
with a great man,—that the honor is not less and the 
instruction more when we drop the tone of the apologist, 
and seek, as best we may, simply to understand the quality of 
the life. | 

Besides, the claim of superhuman merit or superhunian 
sanction always challenges dispute, and a style of contro- 
versy that does the subject of it quite needless dishonor. 
The character of David—whom his biographers called a 
“man after God’s own heart” —has been attacked with 
genuine anti-theological rancor, on the ground of crimes 
frankly enough told by these same biographers. It would 
be better on both sides, if the case rested on its pure human 
merits. Doubtless it was the priest’s gratitude for privileges 
conferred by the monarch on his order, that made him idolize 
the monarch. At the two ends of the stately porch of St. 
Peter’s stand in bronze the two imperial founders of the 
temporal power, Constantine and Charlemagne, crowned, on 
horseback. They were not exactly saints, either of them, 
any more than David; but no one questions the fitness of 
that homage which has given those great names their place 
of honor. It is not asking too much to claim that the 
ancient Hebrew should be as generously judged as the 
Roman or the Frank. And so he would be if theology, by 
setting up an exaggerated claim of sanctity, had not chal- 
lenged and revolted men’s plain sense of right. As things 
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now are, it has more to gain than lose by frankly renouncing 
what only courts attack. 

And as to this, it is again a great relief to feel that we 
have got far enough down to build up on a firm foundation. 
Whatever historic meaning, whatever providential purpose, 
lies in the Hebrew record, we shall be more likely to begin 
to see rightly, when we hold the plain common ground of 
historical science; and what we fairly gain in this position 
we shall keep a surer hold of, if we are able afterwards to 
win back the old exceptional reverence. Coleridge, for 
instance,* is particularly shocked at the fierce and treacher- 
ous act of Jael, so lauded by the prophetess Deborah, in 
driving a spike into Sisera’s head as he lay asleep. And 
Coleridge is quite right, if a sanctimonious reverence forbids 
one to criticise the moral character of an act because it had 
that sanction. But asa natural, human act we need have 
no morbid scruple about it; at least the average man knows 
how to take it on that side. Not long ago a monument was 
erected, where the Contoocook joins the Merrimack, to the 
memory of Mrs. Dustin, who tomahawked and scalped ten 
sleeping Indians, and then escaped through the woods to 
Haverhill. It is no dishonor to the Hebrew story if the 
ninth century before Christ could honor in heroic song an 
act like that which earns a statue in New England in the 
nineteenth century after. Certain great passions lie, now 
and then, outside our common ethical judgment; as no one 
thinks less of the tenderness of Mrs. Hemans, that she cele- 
brated the ferocious patriotism of the Suliote women, or is 
afraid to have his boy declaim about the savage night-attack 
of Marco Bozzaris. It was shocking and hurtful to defend 
in the old apologetic style the enormities of the Conquest, 
and the treacheries which a pious Hebrew might honestly 
think good service to Jehovah; but once put Joshua and 
Gideon on the same square level with Leonidas and Israel 
Putnam, and general judgment at once becomes sounder and 
juster, and does a sincerer honor to the ancient names. 


* Confesstons of an Inquiring Spirit. 
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Cease to explain away or painfully apologize for the strange 
relics of old idolatry to which the Old Testament bears many 
a witness; frankly admit the testimony which shows how 
Syrian paganism lingered in the lap of Israelitish devotion,— 
just as you trace the superstitions of a later paganism in the 
popular creed and ritual of the Middle Age,—and your 
understanding of the Hebrew faith, possibly, too, your hon- 
est respect for it, has received a positive increase. 

Consider, for example, just what Matthew Arnold means, 
when he says the centre of truth in the Old Testament is 
the acknowledgment of “the Eternal, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness.” He says that this true notion is 
not necessarily connected with any positive belief in the 
personality of Jehovah, and goes into a good deal of argu- 
ment to justify this side-issue. What he wants is to state 
the one thing about it which can be proved. Neglect for 
an instant what seems the negative character of his asser- 
tion; or admit, if you prefer, that it was impossible for any 
popular notion of personality in a rude time to be anything 
but a degrading superstition. All that he really does say is 
that such a notion need not be assumed and maintained to 
understand the characteristic thing in the Hebrew faith,— 
which was, belief in righteousness as the deepest law of 
man’s life. Now take this one assertion, with the rich mass 
of illustration which Mr. Arnold draws from every part of 
the Hebrew writings, and it is hardly too much to say that 
you have a better key to what is really highest and best in 
those writings, than in any possible exegesis which puts 
them in a category all by themselves. If the Hebrews — 
that is, the real representative minds among them — were 
true to that idea in a higher degree and sense than we can 
find in other ancient records, then that is their true title to 
our veneration. If the Chinese, Hindoo, and Persian Script- 
ures are equally loyal to that idea, then so far they have 
equal honor. But it seems fairly made out that for the 
poetry, the ft, the worship, the inspiration which springs 
from the hunger and thirst after righteousness, the Hebrew 
Scriptures may fairly claim the place of honor, in pitching 
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(so to speak) the key for the larger thought of modern 
times. 

It should be noticed, further, now that we are looking at 
this matter frankly from the naturalistic point of view, that 
just in proportion as we allow for error and defect in the 
religious creed, we enhance the value of that contribution 
which the great Hebrew race were thus unconsciously mak- 
ing to the world’s inheritance of thought and life. The 
great examples and the great helps have not come to man- 
kind from the orderly, set, conscious presentation of truth 
in forms clearly apprehended by the understanding. They 
have come from the exhibition of some human quality 
raised in pure unconsciousness to an heroic pitch. The 
“noble army of martyrs,” from early times down to our 
own, are in a special sense the objects of honor and the in- 
spirers of the higher order of virtue; and it is hardly too 
much to say that the earliest muster-roll of martyrs for mere 
conscience is in that eloquent strain of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, recalling the glories of their ancestry. That the 
temper of martyrdom was allied very closely with the in- 
domitable and fierce nationality which two thousand years 
of dispersion have not quenched, there is no denying; but 
there is no need, either, to deny that its flame was often 
quite clear of the smoke of passion. It was in the Hebrew 
tongue, and pulsing with Hebrew memories, that the last 
words of resignation and peace were spoken on the cross. 
And if we admire the heroism of a conviction like that of 
the early Christians, true through torture and death, sure 
that these were the narrow way to everlasting bliss and the 
only escape from everlasting agony,— what shall we say of 
that “goodly fellowship of the prophets,” who (as criticism 
asserts), without that faith in a future existence which some 
men’s poverty of spirit has asserted to be necessary to any 
religious life at all, have yet been the world’s great examples 
and champions of a purely religious trust? 

There is one thing which stands in the way, and. will 
probably always make it impossible for us to study the 
Hebrew records with the absolute hard impartiality of 
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critics. That is, not merely the old religious prepossession, 
of which we do not quite rid ourselves, but the English 
style of the translation in which these records are most 
familiarly known to us. It is quite likely that if this trans- 
lation were suddenly blotted out, and the books were pre- 
sented to us all fresh, in the same style as we read the 
Vedas or the Zendavesta, they might come to our imagina- 
tion in a very different way. The critical interest might 
possibly be keener, but the delicate half-conscious religious 
suggestion in them would be gone. It is impossible for us 
to read the story of Jacob’s pillar, or the calling of the 
child Samuel, in exactly the mood we should read a similar 
Hindoo legend: a certain halo, will we or not, dims the 
sharp outline of the tale. This we should no more wish to 
remove, than we should to scrape away the moss on a monu- 
ment. It has come to be part of the object we study. A 
certain prejudice will always stand between the popular 
mind and the merits of any new and improved version, let 
them be ever so great. Every touch that alters the old 
color and. form does its part to disturb the interest that 
clings to the thing. It seems, sometimes, as if there were 
no common ground between one who gets his impressions 
only from the familiar English, and one who gets them 
through study of foreign tongues: it is quite in keeping 
with the conscious effort of mastering the sense through 
strange languages, when we find without any surprise or 
shock that another meaning is put on some familiar object, 
—a meaning which in plain English would have been quite 
otherwise hard and strange. The atmosphere of our earth is 
thin and invisible; but it not only refracts every ray of light 
that reaches the eye, but keeps off (as astronomers tell us) the 
shock of many a solid body threatening from outside. In the 
same way, the atmosphere of reverent association, wrapped 
about an old legend or phrase, wards off the invasion 
of the newer criticism. It will be a matter of regret with 
many, that this should thin out and disappear; but such is 
the inevitable effect of that study which seeks accurate truth 
at all hazards. ‘The mere process of explaining the phrase, 
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of setting the legend in its right framework, dispels the 
mist that had dimmed it, and in the very act turns poetry to 
prose. This is a process which must certainly go on, if the 
work of criticism is to be followed up at all; and it is as well 
to see, in works like this under review, the sort of result it 
is likely to lead to. 

The only way to meet the disadvantage —the shock, as 
many minds will feel it— that lies in this process, seems to 
be, not to put a stop upon the process, but to give a fit in- 
terpretation to the result. That sense in which the He- 
brews believed themselves a “peculiar people” it seems 
impossible to restore, when once it has submitted itself to 
the critical touchstone. But possibly there may be a way, 
which the mere critic has missed, to bring back the old 
conviction in another sense. We have long learned to 
think of the life of a nation or of a race, even of humanity 
tself, as of the life of a single man,—with its eras of 
birth, youth, vigor, age, and death, with its typical char- 
acteristics, mission, and work, with its appointed path of 
destiny, along which it is guided by the universal Prov- 
idence. This is the religious conception of history, as it 
must be accepted by the modern mind. There is no alterna- 
tive and no exception, when we come to apply the same 
thought to the life registered in the Old Testament. 

Lessing, in his Education of the Human Race, traces 
somewhat formally the steps of that process by which Prov-: 
idence singled out a family of mankind exceptionally de- 
graded, and led it along, through successive points of 
culture, till certain religious truths had been implanted, by 
direct revelation, which would afterwards be verified by 
human reason, and so need that scaffolding no longer. This 
was an early significant essay of that criticism, which has 
at length (or claims to have) taken the Hebrew history 
definitely out of the category of things peculiar and excep- 
tional, into the wide field common to all humanity. But 
the individuality remains. Without repeating the familiar 
commonplaces of comparison which set the destiny and mis- 
sion of the Hebrews beside that of other ancient families— 
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the Persian, the Hindoo, the Greek, the Roman,— it is 
enough perhaps to say this: Israel’s place in history must 
undoubtedly be assigned by the comparative study and 
criticism of a very wide field of antiquity, the annals, in 
monument scripture or tradition, of many ages and of many 
nations; but the special service to mankind, those lessons 
which the world is not yet too wise or too good to learn, must 
be found, as before, in the life of Israel as a peculiar people. 
It is so, no doubt, with all the rest. We must know the 
Greek as Greek, the Roman as Roman, no less than the 
Jew as Jew,— not judging them altogether by our standard, 
but trying to see just what they were in themselves. 
Studied in this way, their story may be harder to under- 
stand, perhaps, than when we followed unquestioning the 
pillar of cloud and fire that led along a single narrow track. 
But, with this later way of study, there comes the lighten- 
ing of a great burden (as has been said), along with an in- 
terest and instruction of another sort. It is not that the 
value is less, but that it is other, than we used to think. 
Each race, each nation, that has been fit to live, has made in 
its own way its special contribution to the common stock 
of humanity, which becomes the heritage of after times. 
When its work is done, or when it is no longer fit to live, 
the way of Providence that works through history has gen- 
erally been, that it shall perish and disappear, while its work 
remains. So with the short-lived republics of ancient 
Greece, and the domination of the Moors in Spain; so, as 
a wide and passionate hope declares, it shall be before long 
with the brutal despotism of the Turk in Europe. Now it 
is a phenomenon quite alone in history, the latent indom- 
itable vitality of the Jew, which it seems no superstition 
but the plainest way of accounting for the fact, to associate 
with the confident tone of prophecy, that was always look- 
ing forward to some grander destiny in the future of the 
chosen people. The immense force and value of the Jewish 
element in modern art, trade, science, was set forth a few 
years ago by Mr. Disraeli in a way quite to startle those 
who had given no thought to it; again, that strange yearn- 
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ing hope, that confident prophecy so long treasured, so often 
reiterated, turns up as the main motive in a great work of © 
art, Daniel Deronda,—a curious double testimony to that 
persistent ideal life which still runs a live tap-root into those 
far-distant times. Why may it not be, that in some ways 
like these we shall get back, on a strictly scientific basis, all 
that old significance of Hebrew prophecy, which the critical 
eye seemed to have lost for good? 

There is one other thing which should not be left unsaid. 
The history of the Hebrew people has been most generally 
recognized as the providential guiding and educating neces- 
sary to prepare the way for the Christian dispensation. Let 
us see, for a moment, how this thought looks in the view 
of modern critical science. In a scientific treatment of 
history, Christianity — into which Judaism developed by a 
sudden flowering-out of what was divinest in it—is the 
great type of Monotheism, though not the only or the final 
one. As a form of thought, indeed, Christian theism had 
other sources as well as Hebrew ones: the hymn of Cle- 
anthes to the universal God anticipates by near three cen- 
turies almost the very words that Paul preached at Athens. 
But the living energy that was in the thought certainly 
came from the Hebrew stock. Take now its most modern 
form, the conception of universal divine power most familiar 
to the mind of our own day. We might almost say that 
the theism of the recognized Christian creeds — certainly 
that shaped out by metaphysical dogmas of Trinity and the 
like —is definitely passing away in favor of that which 
comes very much nearer the old Hebrew type. The Psalms 
of the Hebrew liturgy and the Book of Job express our 
modern thought about God far nearer—we will not say 
than that solemn tenderness of the New Testament, which 
idealizes and humanizes the Old, but,—than any of the 
theological schemes that have undertaken to develop or add 
to the Scripture type. 

The immense vitality of the faith of Israel has had its 
two great representatives, or descendants, in later times: 
Mohammedanism, which ran out so soon into a ferocious 
intolerance, due (as Mr. Gladstone says) not so much to the 
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faith as to the races that embraced it; and Christianity, 
which engrafted on it a wonderful wealth of myth and 
legend, whose power over the mind of multitudes has not 
yet waned. We need not undertake to prognosticate the 
future of these two great creeds, which share with modern 
Judaism that great inheritance. But if we try to think 
what any form of belief must be, which is hereafter to rec- 
oncile their differences and unite them in one religion of 
humanity, we shall still find the key-note of it in the dec- 
larations of this elder Scripture. A theism which accepts 
the conditions laid down so inexorably by the scientific 
criticism of the present’ day must find its central point of 
faith in a God synonymous with the law of right by which 
each man’s conduct will finally be judged. We have wit- 
nessed in Boston, in these last months, the curious and very 
able attempt of Mr. Cook to vindicate spiritual truth from 
physical data. Out of these, with whatever alembic, it is 
hardly likely that we shall get anything better than a “ cos- 
mic theism,”—quite enough in the contemplation to stir 
our reverence, and in the working out to trace for us many 
a line of safe conduct. But a method merely scientific 
drifts inevitably to fatalism. It can tell us only of “Des- 
tiny, which is the sum of known laws, and Chance, which 
is the sum of those that are unknown.”* The Reign of 
Law, in its widest sense, means more than that. What we 
call “the law of righteousness ’— that is, of right conduct 
— turns as inevitably on something which scientific methods 
cannot possibly give. Its postulate is moral freedom. It 
seeks a motive, not merely a “guide, original and end.” 
Its allegiance is due to what philosophy may interpret as 
the universal Life, or science as the universal Force, but 
which the soul can only know and worship as the Living 
God. And of this knowledge and worship it is not likely 
that any nobler expression will ever be found than in a few 
grand strains of the Old Testament,— those few (such as 
the one hundred and third Psalm and the fortieth chapter 
of Isaiah) which are the final and the highest utterance of 
the Hebrew faith. J. H. ALLEN. 


* Comte. 
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SCIENTIFIC SACERDOTALISM. 


An interesting question has been discussed in the jour- 
nals, occasioned by a curious article in the Nation of Oct. 
26, the purpose of which was to advise clergymen to abstain 
from the public examination of scientific questions, on the 
ground that they have no special education in science. It 
sounded like a new Papal edict or syllabus, only this time 
issued by a lay Pope, and directed against the clergy. It is 
well worth considering, as indicating a somewhat peculiar 
state of mind which prevails, more or less, among some 
students of the physical laws. 

In a country like this, where every question is open to 
the freest discussion, it is rather queer to have a request, 
no matter how politely worded, addressed to any class of 
the community, asking them to abstain from the open dis- 
cussion of a subject until certain experts shall have decided 
what may properly be said about it. The displeasure of 
this writer had been roused by some criticisms made by 
clergymen on the doctrine of evolution. He is willing that 
they shall examine the relation of this theory to the first 
chapters of Genesis; but he complains that they have 
“come down into the scientific arena, and are meeting the 
men of science with their own weapons”; “telling Huxley 
and Darwin and Tyndall that their evidence is imperfect, 
and their reasoning from it faulty.” This, he argues, they 
have no right to do; because “they have had no special 
training as biologists, microscopists, or chemists.” 

This presents a difficulty to the clergy. If they neglect to 
examine and to speak of the new subjects which interest the 
community, they are told that they avoid live questions. 
“Why preach,” men say, “about the Sadducees, and not on 
topics which interest people at the present time?’ And 
when, on the other hand, like Mr. Savage, of Boston, they 
preach and publish in defence of evolution, they are rebuked 
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by the Nation for meddling with matters too high for them. 
It certainly seems a little unkind for evolutionists to find 
fault with a clergyman for advocating evolution. Possibly, 
however, the ation means that a clergyman’s studies unfit 
him for opposing this doctrine, but not for defending it. 

Others, beside clergymen, come under this prohibition. 
In advocating their exclusion, the Mation has plunged into 
yet greater difficulties. It tells Mr. Henry that he is not 
competent to discuss Huxley, because he is “neither a biolo- 
gist nor microscopist nor chemist”; and that “a layman 
looking for truth” has no power of forming a decided 
opinion as to which is right when two scientists differ ; 
and that, if he does not wish to exhibit himself in an absurd 
light, he must wait before deciding until all scientists are 
fully agreed. 

But if this is so, what right has Mr. Fiske, for example, 
to defend evolution,— he not being distinguished as “a biol- 
ogist, microscopigt, or chemist”? What right, indeed, has 
Herbert Spencer himself, the founder of the theory, to ex- 
press any opinion in its favor? These writers may have 
studied scientific books, but they are not original investi- 
gators in any special department; and, according to the 
Nation, “the fact that two investigators differ about a mat- 
ter ought to be,” to every one not an expert, “a sign that 
he cannot settle it.” According to the Mation, “he may 
have an opinion about it, but it is emphatically an opinion 
which he ought to keep to himself, and not one to announce 
in a violent, positive, and denunciatory manner.” Of course 
not. No one ought ever to be “ violent, positive, and denun- 
ciatory.” If this were all the critic meant to say, he might 
have’ saved himself the trouble of printing the article. But 
this is a change of issue. The real question is whether 
Mr. Fiske and Mr. Spencer, not being specialists of eminence 
in any scientific department, ought “emphatically to keep 
their opinions to themselves.” And the reasons given for 
the edict against clergymen would certainly seem to include 
them also. 

Another of the positions taken by the writer in the Ma- 
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tion appears inferentially to charge Huxley with playing 
the charlatan, in his recent lecture on the “ Evidences of Ey- 
olution,” by declaring that “any scientific man who calls on 
a popular audience to act as a judge between the supporters 
of two conflicting scientific hypotheses, is so far forth play- 
ing the charlatan.” Prof. Huxley did not indeed profess to 
enable the audience to decide, in case they previously knew 
nothing about the subject; but his argument was wholly 
directed to prove the doctrine of evolution to be true. If 
Mr. Cook is a charlatan because he tries to convince a popu- 
lar audience that the doctrine is false, then Prof. Huxley 
must be equally a charlatan in trying to convince a similar 
audience that the doctrine is true. 

The fact is, that the whole principle laid down by the 
Nation is unsound, and all attempts to defend it or to ex- 
plain it only show this more plainly. All thinking men, 
clergymen included, have a right to form and express opin- 
ions on all subjects which interest them. If their opinions 
are incorrect, or their arguments weak, the remedy is easy,— 
confute them. But this attempt to set up a scientific hie- 
rarchy, who alone shall have a right to express an opinion 
on scientific theories and hypotheses, is a mistake. For 
facts we must go to observers, and to trained observers. 
Where these are agreed as to their observations, it were un- 
wise for an outsider to question them. But the inferences 
from those facts are open to the criticism of all who know 
how to reason, clergymen included. For example, when 
Huxley, in his New York lectures, gives an account of the 
fossil remains of the orohippus, mesohippus, miohippus, 
protohippus, and pliohippus, we accept his statements as 
those of an expert. But when he proceeds to argue that 
this regular succession of related forms is a demonstration of 
the truth of evolution, it does not require that we should 
be either biologists, microscopists, or chemists to see the 
fallacy of his argument. All that he has done is to show a 
succession of forms, gradually differenced From, each other. 
But he has not taken the first step in proving that any one 
of them came out of another. All that he can accomplish in 
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this way is to answer one objection to evolution. It has 
been objected that if evolution be true, we ought to find a 
regular ascending series of fossil forms,—and that we do 
not find it. If these forms are found, that objection is 
answered. But to answer a single objection is not to prove 
a theory. 

Suppose that all varieties of animal life had been found, 
from the beginning, in a closely related series, without a 
single missing link, from bioplasm up to men, how would 
that prove transmutation? Might they not have been so 
created at the beginning ? 

In its issue of Nov. 30, the Nation is led by the arguments 
of its correspondents into some other questionable state- 
ments. For example, it gives us this new definition of 
science: ‘“ Science is simply a body of facts which lead peo- 
ple familiar with them to infer the existence of certain laws.” 
The error in this definition is that it omits verification. No 
collection of facts, with laws inferred from them, becomes 
science, until those laws are verified by new experiments. 
All physical sciences are the result of a three-fold action of 
the mind, and contain three steps. The first step consists in 
collecting a body of facts; the second leads us to laws 
inferred from those facts; the third is verification of those 
laws by new experiments. The statement that science is 
simply a body of facts, is hasty and inadequate. A collec- 
tion of observations of the stars does not make astronomy ; 
nor a collection of plants botany. All real science has 
these three steps,— observation, induction, verification. The 
first and third steps are physical; the second metaphysical. 
When science is in the first or the third stage, it is in the 
domain of physical phenomena, and belongs to experts and 
specialists. It is only then the canon laid down by the 
Nation is correct. But in the second stage, a theory is fairly 
open to all who are able to reason or to criticise an argu-. 
ment. Many biological questions with which scientists are 
fond of dealing, are now in this second stage. ‘They are not 
yet science, but only on the way toward science; and, 
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whether they shall ever become such, depends on processes 
of reasoning which laymen are as able to understand as 
experts. 

The weakness of the position taken by the Nation, appears 
also in its declaration in its issue of Nov. 30, that a scientific 
man is bound, as such, “to say that he knows nothing of life 
except as a property of matter, and knows nothing of cause 
or effect except as invariable succession.” Whether life is 
only a property of matter, and whether cause and effect are 
only invariable succession, are questions not of physics, but 
of metaphysics. Why a scientist, as such, ought to take one 
side rather than the other of such questions, does not appear. 

This discussion will do good if it leads to a more careful 
consideration of the nature and limitations of science and 
scientific authority; of the value of hypothesis; and the 
danger of a kind of priestly assumption in other domains of 
thought than that of religion. The doctrine of evolution 
may yet be proved true; but until then, the dissent of a 
minority is as valuable as the consent of believers. The 
advice of Paul comes in here excellently well: “Let not 
him that believeth in evolution despise him that believeth 
not; and let not him which believeth not judge him that 
believeth.” Men of science are too apt to despise, and relig- 
lous men are too apt to judge; but neither religious nor 
scientific truth can be forwarded by such a spirit as this. 
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We can understand all that has been said about the 
fascination and the charm of Italy. While there, we were 
everywhere reminded of “the fatal dowry of beauty” of 
which so much account has been made. And yet even in 
this, so far as the ancients were concerned, there must have 
been a singular incongruity; for those old Romans had 
neither a genius nor a taste for the beautiful. The ancient 
works of art which excite our admiration now, in Florence, 
in Naples, and, more than everywhere else, in Rome, were 
Greek and not Roman. They were imported luxuries, and 
by their perfect chasteness and beauty may have done some- 
thing, though not much, to refine the feelings of those rough 
conquerors and rulers of the world, and to take away from 
the grossness of the vices which were drawing them down 
into hopeless degradation and destruction. How far works 
of art may help to restore the declining virtues of an old and 
degenerate, or to educate and strengthen the higher senti- 
ments of a young and virtuous, people, is a question not 
easily answered. As a matter of fact, the greatest love and 
appreciation of beauty in works of art may be associated 
with the loosest vices and the greatest cruelty. The most 
unfeeling tyrants in Rome were among the most liberal 
promoters of art. We hardly realize how prominent a place 
Nero, Caligula, and Caracalla had in the history of Rome, 
till we see, on the spot, the monuments of their taste and 
munificence, which still survive, though in ruins. Rome 
itself appeals to us from so many quarters that we are con- 
fused and almost confounded as we walk through its streets. 
Our feelings are called out in so many directions, our atten- 
tion is suddenly drawn away from one intensely interesting 
subject to another entirely different and still more engrossing. 
The records which lie before us of three thousand years 
bring up, in grand procession, men, events, dynasties, forms 


of government, nations, literature, and art, religion, laws, 
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legislatures, armies, and apostles —all belonging to the dis- 
tant past,—and, in their august presence, we think of proc- 
esses now going on, of governments and men now existing, 
of pepe and king and popular leader, as evanescent intruders, 
or merely ephemeral pretenders and strangers in the Eternal 
City. 

The first Protestant church ever built in Rome was conse- 
crated while we were there under Methodist auspices. Then 
a new Protestant Episcopal church was dedicated under 
more imposing forms by bishops called from distant parts of 
the world for that special purpose. But then and there, 
these more imposing forms shrunk into insignificance, and, 
as forms and ritualistic services, seemed hardly more than a 
solemn impertinence. And yet, in these acts of consecration 
by which our Protestant worship is inaugurated in Rome, 
there is a meaning whose full force the coming centuries 
may unfold. As an ecclesiastical form, as a new priesthood 
vieing in outward dignity with that which for many hun- 
dreds of years has been ruling there with so imperious a 
hand, neither the Methodist nor.the Episcopal peculiarity is 
of any account. But freedom of worship in that city of 
Rome is a great thing. In Bologna, we went to a Methodist 
meeting where there were seven hearers. In the Methodist 
church at Rome, when we were there, we found perhaps a 
hundred. These gatherings, more than anything that we 
saw in St. Peter’s, reminded us of Paul and the few unknown 
and humble people who met with him in a spirit and a 
faith which in less than three centuries emptied the old tem- 
ples of their worshippers, and left the ancient shrines deserted 
and powerless. f 

Whether such a change is now to take place, and the old 
paganism which has forced itself into the centre of Christen- 
dom, and ruled for fifteen centuries, in the name of Christ, 
is to lose its power and recede before a freer and more 
spiritual worship, must depend on the sort of Gospel that is 
offered in its place, and the temper and life of those by whom 
it is offered. 


A few years ago a quiet gathering of Americans in a pri- 
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vate parlor for religious services was marked by the police 
and forbidden. Now religious worship is as free in Italy as 
in New England. And the same liberty which foreigners 
enjoy is granted to the Italians. Protestant missions abound. 
Children are gathered into their Sunday-schools. Bibles and 
tracts are distributed. It is too soon to judge what the 
results may be. But so far as we could learn, no considerable 
impression, we should say, no impression at all, has yet been 
made. Children may be attracted by novelty. But as they 
grow up, old friends and old associations, we were told, are 
often too strong for the new faith. The Roman Catholic 
Church, we are satisfied, does not meet the wants of the most 
intelligent Italians. The Pope has less power over Catholics 
in Italy than in any other nation,—less in Rome than in 
Boston or New York. Among the dignitaries of the Church, 
as we gratefully acknowledge, there are wise, faithful, accom- 
plished men. But, as a body, the priests in Italy do not 
command either the love or the respect of the more intelli- 
gent part of the laity. And, as regards the laity, we fear 
that there is only too much truth in what the Pope said 
within the present year, that when a Roman Catholic loses 
his faith in the Church, he becomes an infidel. The whole 
process of religious education there is so concentrated on the 
one point —faith in an infallible head,— that when that fails, 
everything else goes with it. 

For this reason, we look with a good deal of uneasiness 
to the religious condition of dtaly. A general breaking loose 
from all faith is more to be feared than too rigid a belief in 
the Church. On the other hand, superstition is a habit not 
easily broken up. The understanding may be convinced, 
and yet the old fears cannot be cast out. How many per- 
sons among us, who in their minds know that there is noth- 
ing in them, yet cannot free themselves from all feeling 
about omens for good or evil which they happen to have 
regarded in their early years. It is a slow and _ painful 
process to educate a people out of their superstitions, espe- 
cially when a learned and powerful priesthood, having access 
to every home, use those very superstitions as their instru- 
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ments in keeping the people down. The army in Italy is 
doing much to emancipate the young. Every able-bodied 
youth is enlisted in it for three consecutive years. At the 
most impressible period of life he is taken away from his 
home and its associations, and is put through a three years’ 
course of instruction, not in military exercises alone, but in 
the rudiments of a thorough intellectual education. This _ 
must, in the course of time, do a vast deal to free them from 
the narrow notions and superstitious fears which are more 
likely to prevail among an uneducated peasantry than with 
any other class of society. When their three years are 
ended and they return to their homes, they do not leave 
what they have learned behind, but carry with them and 
diffuse everywhere the new ideas which they have gained. 
This of itself must be a powerful means of educating the 
Italian nation, and preparing them for a new and better order 
of things. 

We were not able to look into the common school educa- 
tion in Italy as thoroughly as we wished to do. But we 
were told that it is doing its work very generally and very 
effectively among the laboring classes. As far as we could 
judge, we should say that the provisions for giving a good 
elementary education to the people is greater in Italy than 
in England, while the Established Church in all its various 
channels of influence has much less power in Italy than the 
Anglican Church has in England. The quarrel between the 
Pope and the Italian government seems to us a most unfort- 
unate thing for the Church, separating it, as it does, from all 
the high offices of the State, and all the great movements for 
advancing the liberties and improving the condition of the 
people. This of itself throws the most public-spirited and 
enlightened Italians, especially such as are in any way con- 
nected with the government, into antagonism with the 
Church. It is hardly too much to say that nearly all: the 
progressive thought and the legislative and administrative 
ability of the nation, outside of the priesthood, are really 
adverse to the Church. Measures almost as radical as those 
which distinguished the reign of Henry VIII. in England, 
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have been sanctioned by the law of the land, and are work- 
ing very important changes in spite of the solemn protests 
which are pronounced against them. When convents and 
monasteries were broken up, it was said that nobody would 
dare to incur the anathemas of the Church by buying 
the lands offered for sale. But there has been no difficulty 
in finding purchasers at prices much beyond the original 
estimates. The Italians are Roman Catholics. ‘ What else 
“can we be?” was the answer, when we ventured to question 
them. But these same men, perhaps, had not been into a 
Roman Catholic church for ten or twenty years, and their 
sleep was, not disturbed by their knowledge of the fact that at 
this very time they were under sentence of excommunication. 
Of course, from the few cases which came under our personal 
knowledge, we cannot tell how general such feelings may 
be. But the fact that the King is sustained, or rather urged 
forward, by the legislature in the measures which bear most 
heavily on the prestige and authority of the Church, goes very 
far to show the wide-spread distrust and dislike of the priest- 
hood. In England the Church associates itself with all the 
ereat offices of State. Its functions are intimately connected 
with theirs. Its influence extends through the universities 
and the most important schools of learning. By: its recog- 
nized assumptions of respectability, it runs through all the 
upper classes of society, and has a way of making people 
feel that there is something wanting in their claims to social 
distinction unless they belong to the Church. Among the 
rich and prosperous, it requires no little courage and moral 
strength to ignore or resist these influences, and bring up 
their families as dissenters. In Italy there is nominally the 
same connection between the Church and the State. But 
the attitude in which the Pope has chosen to place himself 
towards the government and all its measures for general 
improvement has done an immense deal to cut the Church 
off from what have been considered legitimate means of 
influence through the offices of State and the leading minds 
of the nation. 

We believe that Italy has still a magnificent future. No 
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nation in Europe has made greater progress during the last 
ten years. No nation has for ages been more down-trodden 
and oppressed. The people have been cut up into small and 
hostile States, warring against one another. They have 
been misruled by petty tyrants, by grinding aristocracies, by 
foreign kings and emperors, and by popes who seemed to be 
inspired only by ambition and an ungodly love of power. 
There is hardly a considerable city in Italy which has not its 
terrible history of wholesale cruelties and slaughter, without 
law or justice, perpetrated by those who ought to have been 
its guardians and protectors. Now, Italy is one united king- 
dom. Its government is a constitutional monarchy. Its 
people are as free as human laws can make them. Property 
is secure. The great industrial pursuits are open to all. 
The means of education are provided for all. “Two things,” 
said an able Italian Senator to us, “ keep our people down : 
the Church and lotteries,”— 7. e., a powerful and expensive 
hierarchy, and a passion for gambling. Of the Church we 
have spoken. Of the passion for gambling we are not compe- 
tent to speak. Games of chance, sports, amusements have 
always, perhaps, been unduly predominant in Italy. But if 
the children can be educated and the most promising young 
men find for themselves positions of responsibility and honor 
in the army and the various departments of government, 
national or municipal, the consciousness of a better career 
opening before them, must do something to draw them 
away from games of chance and the vices growing out of 
them. 

Beyond all other people, the old Romans showed a capacity 
for government. And when the race of great men had been 
brought to an end by the gigantic vices of the decaying 
empire, the same faculty for ruling showed itself in the 
organization and government of the Church. After the 
nation had disappeared from among the nations of the earth, 
not only did the Roman laws survive as they do to this day 
in the jurisprudence of every civilized people, but the Roman 
power of administration survived in the Church, and through 
that ruled the world more effectively than it had ever done 
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before. We have no reason to suppose that this talent fox 
government has died out in Italy. Cavour foreshadowed, in 
Italy, the policy which has created a strong nation there, 
and which has made Bismarck and the German empire so 
great. The Italian government has been intelligent and 
decisive in its action. It has had to deal with great matters, 
and it has done so with promptness and vigor. In spite of 
violent opposition, there has been progress from the begin- 
ning, and apparently no lack of able men to carry forward 
the work. When we consider what Italy was ten years ago 
and what it is to-day, we may certainly see there most 
encouraging auguries for the future. 

Still, all men are not of this opinion. The Pope and those 
most intimately associated with him think quite otherwise. 
And there are intelligent men in Rome, not Roman Catho- 

_lics, some of them— we aré sorry to say — Americans, who, 
like the class we had here fifteen years ago, are croaking 
over the hopeless condition of affairs. “ We are eaten up by 
taxes. And what is to come of it all? We would rather 
have the Papal government back again. Taxes on real 
estate here have increased tenfold within six years. We 
cannot bear it.” What then? If the taxes have been 
increased tenfold, so have the rents. The estate which was 
let for one thousand dollars, and paid a tax of one hundred 
dollars then, now pays a tax of a thousand, but commands a 
rent of ten thousand dollars. This is hardly going to ruin 
the proprietor, unless he appropriates the whole estate to his 
own use. 

Taxes are very high in Italy, and in some cases oppressive. 
But everything has had to be done anew. A nation which 
belonged to the Middle Ages, fifteen years ago, is taking a 
leading place among the nations of Europe and of this nine- 
teenth century. But in order to gain such a position, it has 
had to do everything anew. The government has had to 
fight its way on step by step. Armies, navies, fortifications, 
and the implements of war have had to be created. A dozen 
rival States have been consolidated into a kingdom. In 


order to bring the different parts of Italy into convenient 
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relations with one another, new and exceedingly expensive 
railroads have been built. Works, which in other nations 
have been forty years in progress, have there been condensed 
into one-quarter of that time. Consequently there must 
have been very heavy outlays, which had to be met by 
heavy taxes and a heavy debt,—and all this before the pro- 
ductive industry of the country has had time to feel the 
reviving influences of a free government. Added to this is 
the financial depression which has spread through the whole 
world during the last two or three years, and which has 
fallen very heavily on Italy. We have never felt more sen- 
sibly the strength of the ties which bind nations together in 
a common fortune than when we saw how the poor artisans 
in Rome were suffering on account of commercial embarrass- 
ments here. Artists’ studios and shops of every kind were 
almost without orders, and the universal remark, spoken in 
tones of sadness, was, “There are few Americans here this 
year, and, they spend very little money.” 

All these things are bearing heavily on the Italians at the 
present time. And there are two very discouraging features 
of the case. One is that every square yard of land in Italy 
seems to be cultivated, and with such care and skill as to 
produce all that it is capable of producing. ‘The wonderful 
fertility of the country is tasked to the utmost, so that there 
is no chance to increase very much its agricultural resources. 
The other discouraging feature is the low price of labor. 
Twenty cents a day is the usual pay for a strong man’s work. 
With such wages the laboring-classes cannot be intelligent 
and independent. A free government and the pains taken 
to educate the people must soon prepare the way for an 
increase of wages, and so change their condition for the 
better. Much also must depend on the race. In Naples and 
its vicinity, we saw little reason to hope for the people. 
There seemed to be nothing in them to build upon,—no 
sense of truth, decency, or honor. But in and about Rome 
and in Central and Northern Italy, the Italian laborers 
seemed to us to be at least as fine a class of men and women 
as we fownd in similar situations anywhere in Europe. On 
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many occasions and in different places we had reason to 
speak well of their truthfulness and honesty. In how many 
hotels in this country, with negro or Irish servants, would it 
be safe to go out leaving doors and trunks unlocked? In 
how many public places should we expect to find again a 
pocket-book which had been dropped there, containing a 
considerable sum of money? In both these ways, as we 
happened to know more than once, Italian servants stood 
the test. They are more sensitive to kindness than to 
pecuniary gifts. They are not without self-respect. The 
way in which a Roman working-man throws his patched 
and tattered cloak around him reminds one of the dignity 
and personal bearing of an old Roman citizen. We had no 
special opportunities for knowing them. But our impres- 
sion is that they have great capabilities, and that they are as 
much to be relied upon to do their duty as citizens of a free 
commonwealth as the corresponding classes in England. 

We do not know precisely by what tenure real estate is 
held in Italy, or what are the laws of its inheritance. Nor 
do we understand what are the peculiar relations between 
the laboring and the more privileged classes. But we have 
faith in the people. We believe that they have already 
made great advances in the right direction. If the national 
government, in its executive and legislative departments, 
proves true to the people, we believe that the people will be 
true to them. Whether, in case of defection on the part of 
the rulers, the people are enlightened and virtuous enough 
to take the lead and choose wise and good men in the place 
of those who have betrayed their trust, is more than we 
should dare always to expect, while we bear in mind what 
sort of legislators are sometimes chosen both in England and 
the United States. 

Two most important facts became more and more evident 
to us during a residence of six months in Italy. One was 
the personal liberty enjoyed by the people, and the other 
was the safety of person and property secured to them. 
These are the two foremost marks of a free and good govern- 
ment. We could hardly desire stronger evidence of what 
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we have said than the fact that Pius IX., Victor Emanuel, 
and Garibaldi live at the same time with perfect safety in 
Rome, and that nobody wonders at it. We do not believe 
that there has ever been a time since Julius Caesar when 
such a thing would have been possible anywhere in Italy; 
certainly not in Rome. That one man, who is actually the 
king, exercising all the attributes of a reigning monarch, 
should live in the same city with another man who was 
formerly the king, and who still claims to be so in the midst 
of a powerful body of men, who also regard him as virtually 
their king, is a most extraordinary fact, and tells more than 
any wordy proclamation could do, both for the strength and 
the moderation of the Italian government. In order to prove 
the amount of liberty that is enjoyed in Italy, we have only 
to add this further fact, that the enemies of the king are as 
free to complain of him and his government there, as discon- 
tented Republicans or Democrats are to complain of our 
government here. When members of the Papal party con- 
trast this apparent disaffection with the silence of the people 
under the rule of the Pope, and speak of it as evidence of 
greater popular contentment and satisfaction then, they lose 
sight of one distinguishing feature ,of a free government,— 
the liberty to find fault. No one in Rome complained aloud 
of the Papal government ten years ago, because it was 
known that such complaint would be answered by immedi- 
ate apprehension and a longer residence in Castle Angelo 
than would be altogether agreeable. While in Rome, we 
read Silvio Pellico’s My Prisons with our Italian teacher, 
who was a firm and catholic believer in the old order of 
things. But he could hardly have done anything which 
should bring the past, whether under the Austrian or the ’ 
Papal rule, into more painful and hideous contrast with the 
present. To go from the old to the new condition of society 
is like going from Dante’s Inferno to Paradise. There are 
always hardships to individuals in changing from one form 
of government to another, and in giving up long-continued 
abuses even of the worst kind. Such hardships have, with- 
out doubt, been severely felt in Italy by large classes of 
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men. But when we picture to ourselves the state of society 
represented by Silvio Pellico, or that actually existing in 
Rome ten years ago, and then think of the freedom and 
security which every man may have there now, we can 
hardly imagine a greater change for the better. 

“But are the Italians fit subjects for a free government ? 
They are as yet in a transitional state. Will they be able to 
carry the experiment through to a successful issue?” We 
believe that they will. Prophecies in regard to political 
events can never be made with any certainty, especially 
during what may be looked upon as a revolutionary period. 
We doubt whether such radical political changes as have 
marked the progress of the King of Italy from his little 
Northern Province to Rome have ever been attended by 
fewer acts of oppression or fewer outbreaks of popular indis- 
cretion. The worst, we believe, is over. Every year is 
training the people to habits of self-government and self- 
respect. Sectional prejudices and hatred, so fatal to the 
peace of Italy through the Middle Ages, are melting away 
in the growing conceptions and sentiments of a grander 
nationality. When the industrial pursuits of the people are 
put upon a surer basis, and the ingenuity, which is now con- 
fined mostly to the single branch of art, has spread itself 
through all the departments of productive labor, there will 
be a new development of mind and character as well as of 
material prosperity. The inventive faculty and the enter- 
prise of the people will have a powerful stimulus. We have 
only to point to the railroads of Italy, which furnish proofs 
of extraordinary engineering skill, to indicate what an 
amount of undeveloped power may be there already, and 
only waiting for an opportunity to come forward and throw 
new vitality and intelligence into every branch of industry, 
stimulating the minds of the people and indefinitely increas- 
ing their domestic comforts. 

There has been no lack of ability among them in former 
times. The history of Venice and Genoa shows what vast 
mercantile enterprises they have been able to originate and 
carry out. It was not a happy chance, but great original 
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genius, hard thinking, and a religious persistency of pur- 
pose, that enabled Columbus to discover America. There 
was a time when the foremost scientific men in the world 
were Italians. Giotto, Leonardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, 
hardly less than Galileo, Cassini, and Galvani, were men of 
science. Beccaria was one of the first among modern writers 
to call attention to the expediency of mitigating the harsh- 
ness and cruelty of penal inflictions. Dante is one of the 
two poets of modern times who belong to the whole civilized 
world,—in this respect sharing with Shakspeare a preémi- 
nence to which not evenJ ohn Milton has attained. We can- 
not therefore doubt the capabilities of the race. 

But what is the prospect of a free Church in Italy? On 
this point we speak with greater hesitation. We are not 
sure that we understand the Italian mind in its attitude 
towards religion. In the church, almost from the beginning, 
the genius for government has been too much for individual 
liberty of conscience and freedom of thought. When Con- 
stantine was nominally converted to Christianity, and the 
officers of the church became invested with temporal digni- 
ties and powers as well as with the imposing rites of the old 
pagan worship, and the Christian Bishop of Rome had grown 
into the Pontifex Maximus of the Roman Empire, from that 
time onward the Church became the theatre for the exercise 
and display of all the arts of government and the evil pas- 
sions called out in the pursuit and possession of undefined 
and irresponsible power. Religion thus became an engine 
of power — the gift of the few— to be imparted to the many 
on such terms and in such ways as might perpetuate and 
enlarge the authority of the Church and its absolute domin- 
ion over the souls of men. This is the Christianity that the 
Italian people have known for fifteen centuries —the Church, 
its forms, its rites, the various orders of the hierarchy with 
their magnificent robes and palaces and retinues, exercising 
unlimited power over life and death in this world and the 
world to come,— all culminating in the Pope, who stands in 
the place of God, and is to be approached with the rever- 
ence, and obeyed with the submission, due only to God. 
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Whatever may impose upon the imagination and awaken awe 
through the eye or the ear; whatever’ may charm the senses 
and feed the religious affections by pictures and images and 
strains of exquisite music; whatever;may secure obedience 
by the dread of excommunication or imprisonment and 
death, has been looked upon as a part of the religion of 
Jesus, and after so many centuries of this sort of training, it 
is hard to consider Christianity in any other light. Thou- 
sands of the most gifted and enlightened Italians turn from 
it with unspeakable aversion. But we have not been able 
to learn that our religion as presented by any Protestant 
denomination has yet made any considerable progress among 
thoughtful and devout Italians, or done anything to take the 
place of the Church of Rome in their religious culture and 
affections. We are not quite sure that they have tle ability 
to understand us. Their religion has always been so asso- 
ciated with outward images and symbols that words ad- 
dressed to the mind alone make no impression and leave 
with them no distinct idea. 

We heard, indeed, of some excellent persons of the finest 
taste and culture being exceedingly interested in Dr. Chan- 
ning’s works. We believe a little volume of selections from 
his writings has been published in the Italian language, and 
that it is highly valued by a few Roman Catholics. But it 
is only as a subordinate help, like the music for a mass com- 
posed by Betthoven, which helps to impress more strongly 
upon them the words of their own creed. The deeper spirit- 
ual life taught by the great Catholic writers has always been 
recognized within the Church, and sought and cherished by 
the devout. But the full significance and advantage of this 
inward life could be secured to them only by their participa- 
tion in the outward rites of the Church. A great gulf, there- 
fore, is fixed between them and Protestantism. The funda- 
mental idea with us is that religion is a personal concern 
between each individual soul and God,— made effectual only 
by its own act. The fundamental idea in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is that the interposition of the priest is essential 
to salvation. Now it is hard for a people who have been 
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trained and steeped in this idea for fifty generations to pass 
over to the other. Their religion is so much a matter of 
form, their religious feelings depend so much on outward 
helps, and the one saving act, the mass, is so entirely the 
work of another, that it is hard to give up the old and enter 
into the new methods. For such a change there has been 
no adequate preparation. 

In England the work of preparation had been going on for 
two centuries or more before the Reformation had been fully 
accepted. Wycliffe and his translation of the Bible did a 
great work, and his disciples and spiritual successors carried 
forward the task in which he had engaged. His doctrines 
had taken powerful hold of the great middle classes, and no 
persecutions could destroy their devotion to them. During 
the civil wars of the roses, the spread of such opinions was 
overlooked. And so when the authority of the Pope was 
set at naught by a powerful monarch, the new doctrines had 
already been accepted. A positive Christian faith on 
another and very different basis had found its way into the 
hearts of the people, and was building up in them its better 
life. To the most devout among them the change was but 
the natural progress through a purer and higher faith to sim- 
pler and freer forms of administration. It was the same in 
Germany. But it does not seem to be so in Italy. The 
deeper, stronger faith, ministering to the higher life of 
each individual soul and demanding for itself a broader 
liberty, hardly shows itself. There have been times of spirit- 
ual awakening which were working towards such a result, 
when a general disaffection with the corruptions of the 
Church created a longing for something better, and a new 
movement was begun. Usually, as with St. Francis, these 
movements were kept within the Church, and so subordi- 
nated to it as to increase its power. When the reformer, as 
in the case of Savonarola, was too strong to be thus checked 
and guided within the Church, forcible measures were 
adopted, and the prison, the rack, and the stake cut short 
his career, and thus no preparatory movements for a general 
reformation have been allowed to continue in Italy. 
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But unless there is a demand from within for a purer and 
better dispensation, it is vain to expect it from abroad. The 
disaffection with the Church in Italy comes more from the 
absence of faith than from a faith too intensely alive to be 
imprisoned longer within what it looks upon as lifeless forms. 
For this reason we cannot at present hope for any great 
Christian reformation in Italy. The deepest religion there 
is associated with the Roman Catholic Church, and holds its 
rites and symbols dear. Those who have no interest in the 
Church and who dislike the priests have no religious faith or 
principle strong enough to begin a genuine reformation. 
For unless men have religious faith and vitality enough to 
be a law to themselves, and to build up new institutions 
instinct with a purer faith and life, emancipation from the 
Church of Rome can only end in religious indifference and 
infidelity. 3 

Just here is our most serious apprehension for the future 
of Italy. A new political and social era, full of promise, is 
opening before its people. But the civil government and 
the Church are at variance, and if they should be united, 
then alas for the liberties of the people! But free institu- 
tions without a religious faith to guide, enrich, and dignify 
our human life in all its labors and purposes, can never lead 
to the highest good. If only the Church of Rome would 
cast off its old idolatries, and, freeing itself from its insane 
love of wealth and power, devote its almost boundless 
energies to building up the truest thought and best life of 
those entrusted to its care, then the future of Italy would no 
longer present a dark or doubtful problem. The most beau- 
tiful country in Europe would be the home of the happiest 
and most favored people. But if that may not be, we still 
shall not despair, remembering what seemingly impossible 
changes have been wrought during the last twenty years. 
He whose ways are not as our ways, but as high above them 
as the heavens are above the earth, may go beyond our hope, 
and, as once before in Rome, use the feeblest agents as 
instruments of a marvellous and beneficent revolution. 

J. H. Morison. 
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HERMANN LOTZE ON THE SOUL AND ITS 
: ORGANISM.* 


Between metaphysics and physiology there is a border 
ground to which in former times little attention was vouch- 
safed. Philosophers, in studying the conscious life of man, 
have usually looked upon it as simply the expression of the 
ego. ‘To these, especially to the thinkers belonging to the 
spiritual and ideal schools, the mind has appeared as a sepa- 
rate, immaterial existence, self-governing, the responsible 
agent, the predominant factor of all its phenomena. It is 
connected, to be sure, with a bodily organism, but not 
dependent on this, or an effect of this. The irregularities or 
defects of the bodily instrument may prevent or obscure the 
manifestations of the mind, as an untuned string may pervert 
the play of a pianist. But these physical conditions do not, 
in the view of these schools, affect the mind itself. The 
important thing in the eyes of the metaphysicians has then 
been, by analysis and reflection, to determine, if possible, the 
essence of pure thought. The connection of the mind with 
its organism was a matter of subordinate importance. Dugald 
Stewart, for example, perceived clearly the field for such 
research. “There is one view of the connection between 
mind and matter,” he says, “which is perfectly agreeable to 
the just rules of philosophy. The object of this is to ascer- 
tain the laws which regulate their union, without attempting 
to explain in what manner they are united. Lord Bacon 
was, I believe, the first who gave a distinct idea of this kind 
of speculation, and I do not know that much progress has 
yet been made in it.” That more progress in this might be 
effected, did not seem to him a matter of enough importance 
to draw him away from his purely metaphysical work. 

And as the philosophers have studied mind without much 
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reference to its material instrument, so the physiologists 
have studied the brain without regard to the indwelling 
mind. Anatomists have dissected the cerebral lobes and 
chemists analyzed its gray pulp as they would a bone or a 
muscle. A description of their external appearance and of 
their material aspects,— weight, size, shape, specific gravity, 
and chemical reactions has been thought sufficient. Or if 
the physiologists have taken into view at all the psychical 
phenomena seated there, these latter have been regarded as 
determined solely by physical causes. Sensation has been 
viewed as a mean resultant of such and such motions; 
thought has been treated as the effect of certain reactions ; 
religions, philosophies, all spiritual conditions and influ- 
ences have been considered as having their origin in material 
conditions. 

To the broad-minded the results of both these methods of 
inquiry disclose themselves as partial. Science has surveyed 
the mental edifice from without; metaphysics from within. 
If our eyes could pierce everything, it would not matter at 
what point of view we stood. But as it is, either. view by 
itself is limited. Each attains certain important truths. But 
other truths, equally important, are left out. The light of 
consciousness, on the one hand, is certainly strong and irre- 
pressible ; its affirmations of unity, freedom, personal iden- 
tity are unceasing and resonant. But when consciousness is 
asked to interpret its brave declarations, to define the nature 
and explain the action of this spiritual spark with which it 
would illuminate all, it is struck with perplexity, if not with 
dumbness. Summoned to draw from its scabbard this sword 
of the soul which it has brandished so triumphantly, it 
abandons its advance, and contents itself with a dogged 
defence of its own ground. Though in the name of the soul, 
we command forgetfulness of material things, and rupture of 
every external bond by which nature would rule us, we find 
our most inward and spiritual life conditioned in power and 
form and duration by bodily states, which we know only by 
their results, and over which we have little or no control. 
. The secrets of human thought are not to be discovered by 
8 
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isolating it from that which supplies it with its opportuni- 
ties of activity and growth and variety. Psychology to be 
successful must not turn aside with contempt from the 
studies of chemistry, physiology, or pathology. Whatever 
the soul may be hereafter, in other spheres, now and here 
we know it only as bound up with its material organism. 

So on the other side, while the descriptions of science, its 
subtle unravelling of proximate relations, its skilful tracing 
of consequent to antecedent, and condition to condition, 
provoke our admiration, none of this penetrates to the 
secret depths. As soon as the savant turns from his acids 
and batteries to his own self, he enters a realm where the 
laws which have hitherto guided him fail. He may show 
how outer vibrations stimulate inward undulations; how the 
nervous conductors carry the delicate tremblings on to the 
brain to awaken in it sensation and perception; how from 
the brain issue other movements to carry back the mind’s 
orders to all parts of the body; but how motion passes into 
sensation, how sensation is transformed into thought or will, 
how will gives rise again to motion,— this is all a mystery. 
Between each of these successive steps there is a gap of 
invincible obscurity, and the physicist in vain quadruples and 
centuples his microscopic power to behold the invisible but 
persistent bond. As Laugel has well said, “A psychology 
which disregards the rights of science would be absurd, but 
not less absurd would be the science which would reckon as 
nothing the witness which man supplies to himself, attesting 
his own consciousness, individuality, and liberty. The 
devotees of the flesh who delight in decomposing man into 
a kind of organic dust given over to the arbitrament of 
chance, and whose juvenile confidence believes that it has 
already pierced all the mysteries of intelligence and will, 
never had a tittle of aright to stand as the exclusive rep- 
resentatives of science.” It has become evident, then, 
of late, that there is hardly any inquiry more desira- 
ble than that of learning the whole truth in regard to 
the nature of mental operations, and it is plain, more- 
over, that to find this we must not look at the subject 
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from one side alone; we must award their rights alike 
to the simple teachings of consciousness and to the re- 
searches of physical investigation. Especially we need a 
knowledge of the mutual relations of brain and mind and of 
that middle ground of the physiological mechanism in which 
the two are, as it were, fused together. In England no 
small number of investigators have in the last twenty years 
entered diligently upon this field. Brodie, Holland, Laycock, 
and Morell were early gleaners. Bain, Maudsley, Spencer, 
Forbes Winslow, and Carpenter followed, garnering still 
richer sheaves. Ferrier, whose remarkable researches into 
the functions of the brain, in which he used with such brill- 
iant results the process of electric stimulation, is the latest 
of British laborers in this field. In America, Dr. Draper 
and Dr. Hammond have done excellent, though less system- 
atic work. In France, a number of savants, of whom the 
most prominent are Claude Bernard, Vulpian, Brown- 
Sequard, Landry, have investigated the physical side of 
feeling and thought with both diligence and intelligence ; 
but among the psychologists, Taine stands almost alone in 
resorting to these physical studies for light upon mental 
problems. | 

But on crossing the Rhine we find, both in philosophical 
and scientific circles, a numerous and earnest band who 
for the last generation have been busily seeking to reduce to 
law and order the subtle relations of the dual principles of 
our conscious existence. 

Beneke, from the ranks of the metaphysicians, and Johannes 
Miiller, from the ranks of the physiologists, distinguished 
themselves as pioneers. If Beneke’s attempt to present 
Psychology as a Natural Science fell far short of its aim, yet 
the very conception and title of his treatise marked an era 
in German philosophy. ; 

Miiller’s and Helmholtz’s researches upon the derivation 
of our space-perceptions; Weber’s investigations into the 
limits of discriminative local sensibility; Du Bois Reymond’s 
celebrated experiments upon the electric phenomena of the 
nervous substance and the relations of electricity to nervous 
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force; and Volkmann’s, Fechner’s, and Wundt’s labors upon 
the quantitative aspects of sensation and the relation of it to 
accompanying nervous processes, have each marked erand for- 
ward steps in this method of study. Fechner and Wundt 
have not been content with detached experiments and 
special lines of investigation, but have essayed to generalize 
the abundant and curious facts thus obtained under psycho- 
physical laws of universal application, and thus to coordi- 
nate the particular results reached into parts of one science. 

But there is one name which holds a still higher rank, 
perhaps, in this field than any which we have yet mentioned. 
It is that of Hermann Lotze. There is no philosophical 
teacher in Germany who by general consent would be rated 
higher. ‘“ Lotze’s influence,” as Prof. Lindsay has said, ‘has 
made itself felt most deeply and spread most widely,— so 
widely that I doubt if there is any German thinker under 
forty years of age‘on whom the Gottingen professor has not 
set his intellectual stamp. Nor is his influence confined to 
Germany. It is equally great in Holland; it is manifesting 
itself in France. Lotze is already well-known in England ; 
and here in Scotland all our students who read German are 
fascinated by his Mikrokosmus.” It is to be hoped that 
America will not long remain a stranger to him. 

Rudolph Hermann Lotze was born on the 21st of May, 
1817, in Bautzen, the ancient capital of the province of the 
same name in Saxony.* His earlier studies were pursued at 
the gymnasia of Zittau, the second city of the same province. 
The son of a physician, he had formed at an early age a 
taste for the natural sciences. Accordingly, as soon as pre- 
pared, he went to Leipsic to pursue as specialties the studies 
of medicine and philosophy. With such success did he 
address himself to his work, that five years after, in 1839, 
he had already won a double doctorate, and entered upon 
academical instruction as privat docent at once in the faculty 
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of medicine and philosophy. It was during the five years 
which he was connected with the Leipsic faculty that he 
sketched out the principles of his system of thought, and 
gathered materials for his subsequent numerous works. The 
young professor of twenty-two found himself placed in cir- 
cumstances most favorable for rapid and well-balanced intel- 
lectual growth. Christian Weisse was still there in all the 
force of his talent. Beginning his career as an adherent of 
Hegel, Weisse took up an independent attitude, which com- 
bined with much of Hegel’s method a firm belief in a per- 
sonal God and moral freedom; and by the nobleness of his 
sentiments and the fruitfulness of his intellect, Weisse made 
a profound impression upon his time. Lotze placed, so to 
speak, under his direction, shared in some of his general 
theories without being able, however, to reduce them to the 
rigorous dialectic method which the school of Hegel affected. 
About the same time the philosophy of Herbart spread in 
the freshness of its youth, and was propagated in Leipsic 
by two fervent disciples, Drobisch and Hartenstein. It 
stimulated, here as everywhere, a salutary reform. It cor- 
rected the exaggerations of idealism, and brought minds back 
to realities. 

The current of his medical studies, from another side, 
tended towards the same end. ‘The clear and finished 
expositions of the physiologist, Heinrich Weber; the practi- 
cal instruction of the professor of pathology, Ewald Hase, 
who at that time brought to Leipsic the discoveries of 
Laennec, and who, after an illustrious career, is to-day one 
of the ornaments of the University of Gottingen; finally, 
the profound researches of Wilhelm Volkmann upon the 
physiology and mechanism of the nervous system and the 
sense of sight,— these varied instances of the fruitful em- 
ployment of the experimental method are enumerated by 
M. Penjon as influential with Lotze in happily counter- 
balancing the a priori doctrines of the Hegelian school. 

Still other fortunate circumstances contributed to the 
building up of that well-poised system of thought which he 
soon gave to the world. His personal relations with Theo- 
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dore Fechner, the diverse qualities united in that rare 
genius, the scepticism of the physician habituated to exact 
researches, allied with the richest imagination, opened to him 
new horizons. He had already known at Zittau, Moritz 
Haupt,,the celebrated philologist ; he found this friend again 
at Leipsic, and was indebted to him for the acquaintance 
and subsequent friendship of two men whose names are 
justly esteemed in Germany,— the two editors, Hoertel and 
Hirzel. The first initiated Lotze into the study of the fine 
arts, and the second charged himself with the publication of 
the works of the young philosopher, and became the friendly 
counsellor of his first efforts. 

The first work of Lotze, published while he was still a 
privat docent, was a work entitled Metaphysik. In the fol- 
lowing year he won general attention by his treatise upon 
pathology and therapeutics considered as mechanical sciences 
(Allgemeine Pathologie und Therapie als Mechanische Nat- 
urwissenschaften). This brought him the appointment of 
professor extraordinarius at Leipsic. In the following year 
he published a Logic, and in 1844 was invited to occupy at 
Gottingen the regular Professorship of Philosophy, the chair 
which, three years before, the death of Herbart had left 
vacant. This call was accepted, and since then, though he 
has had many brilliant offers from other universities — 
Tibingen, Leipsic, Berlin,—he has remained ever since with 
the University of Georgia Augusta. Since his appointment 
to Gottingen, Lotze has given several books to the world. 
In 1846 he published Ueber den Begriff der Schéinheit, or 
“The Idea of Beauty.” In 1848, Ueber die Bedingungen 
der Kunstschonhett, or “ The Conditions of Artistic Beauty.” 
His “ Physiology of the Body” (Allgemeine Physiologie des 
Kérperlichen Lebens) appeared in 1851, and in the following 
year his “ Physiology of the Soul” (Die Medicinische Psy- 
chologie oder Physiologie der Seele). These two works were 
intended to show the assistance which medical and philo- 
sophical studies may and ought to lend to each other. 
Lotze’s greatest work, however, and that by which he is 
best known and will be longest remembered, is the Mikrokos- 
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mus, Ideen zur Naturgeschichte und Geschichte der Menschhett. 
This is a treatise upon anthropology in which he presents 
his most mature conviction upon the whole circle of knotty 
philosophical and scientific problems which centre in the 
nature of humanity and its relations to whatever is below or 
above it. This great work, whose three volumes appeared at 
considerable intervals, was completed in 1864, but has since 
been republished twice. 

In his latter years Lotze has written a History of German 
Hsthetic ; and, finally, engaged in working over his earlier 
works into a complete System of Philosophy. The first 
volume, devoted to Logic, is all that has appeared as yet. 

It will be readily seen from this brief réswmé of Lotze’s 
work, how active his intellect is and how diligent his 
industry. Only an amazing capacity for researches, fertility 
and readiness of thought and assiduity of exertion, could 
have put forth so many works on such profound and difficult 
subjects. But the quality of the work, if we may believe 
the testimony of the best judges, is equal to the quantity. 
Lotze always comes to his subject with abundant store of 
information. Whatever data bear upon his subject, what- 
ever opinions are worth attending to, he shows an acquaint- 
ance with; and he deals with them all in the broadest spirit. 
His tone is singularly calm and judicial; his statements 
most anxiously guarded; his cautious discretion holds him 
back from all hasty generalizations. So careful is he against 
sweeping and rash conclusions, that not unfrequently, after 
the most intelligent discussion of grave problems, he seems 
to leave them without putting forth as his own any positive 
decision. From this absence of dogmatic statement his posi- 
tion has often been misunderstood. Empiricists and mate- 
rialists have mistakenly claimed him of their party; and 
again, the idealists, with similar lack of right, have declared 
that he belonged to their school. It is to this same reserve 
and balance, doubtless, that it is due, that with all his great 
talents he has never founded any school. The master who 
would gather ardent disciples around him, must, as a general 
rule, proclain such pronounced and unqualified doctrines as 
will require no broad grasp of intellect to embrace. 
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But if Lotze is not one to supply others with ready-made 
beliefs and save them from the necessity of personal decision, 
he is the one above all others to make men think. His work 
is distinguished by its suggestiveness, its fresh thoughtful- 
ness stimulating all the powers of the reader. His subtle 
discriminations sharpen the intellect, and his profundity of 
thought stirs the deepest waters of the reason. Truth sim- 
ply for truth’s sake is sacred to him and holds his profound- 
est reverence. He has no sympathy, he says distinctly in 
the Introduction to the Mikrokosmus, with those who, to 
retain the beliefs dear to their heart, would reject the author- 
ity of truth. And this devotion to truth, more than the 
adoption of his own conclusions, is what he desires in others. 
He recognizes the fact that honest minds may honestly 
differ, and presents his opinions simply as those of an indi- 
vidual searcher. In the preface to his latest book — the first 
part of his System of Philosophy — he says : — 


When I venture to call this book the first part of a System of Philosophy, 
Thope it will not be supposed that Iam putting forward those preten- 
sions that have formerly been associated with the name. My intention 
can be no other than to state my own personal convictions in such a sys- 
tematic form as shall enable the reader to judge how far they not only 
agree in themselves, but also how far they serve to bring together within 
the compass of a cosmological conception which can be defined, the vari- 


ous departments of exact knowledge from across the great chasms which 
have kept them apart. 


Lotze evidently recognizes here that the system of philoso- 
phy is not to be expected from any single philosopher, but 
that each must put forth his own personal convictions about 
the matter, and leave it with the assurance that whatever 
has been truly seen and said by him will be recognized and 
preserved to build up the complete structure. 

In the few words about Lotze that we have heard of late 
in America, he has been held up as an anti-materialistic 
champion; he has been compared with Martineau, and the 
German put below the Englishman. 

Now this is to do Lotze wrong. Lotze is nothing of a 
controversialist. It would be foreign to his feeling to be 
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looked upon as a champion of any philosophical party.. His 
aim in his various works has not been to attack this or defend 
that view, but to give as systematic, just, and well-rounded 
an exposition of the truth about his topic as was possible. 
He approaches his subject, not as one who is already settled 
in a definite position which he aims to defend, but in a 
musing, meditative manner, as an inquirer who looks at a 
new subject on all sides to see what conclusion ought 
candidly to be drawn. Passing successively in his contem- 
plation, from hypothesis to hypothesis, one after another 
theory is eliminated by virtue of its manifest imperfections, 
until the question is narrowed down to such conclusion, or 
often such approximation, simply, to a conclusion, as a sincere 
searcher for truth must come to. In such a manner of treat- 
ment, we cannot expect the ring of Martineau’s blows, the 
incisiveness of his keen thrusts. Equally absent in Lotze is 
the rich ornamentation of diction, the brilliant play of the 
imagination which lends such a charm to Martineau’s style. 
Lotze is not, indeed, lacking in grace of style or poetic senti- 
ment and embellishment. In fact, in Germany, contrasted 
with the arid and cumbrous style of her metaphysicians and 
savants, Lotze has always been noted for his brilliancy of 
style, comparatively speaking. But contrasted with Martin- 
eau, he would, of course, seem tame in manner. Neverthe- 
less, in this very guardedness of statement, this solicitous 
balance of position, this deliberation in reaching his conclu- 
sion, this failure not infrequently to arrive at any positive 
decision, there is that which, to the genuine inquirer, gives 
exceptional weight to all his opinions. We feel, nay, we see 
that no points have been slurred over, no considerations 
blinked ; no weakness in his own theory has been covered 
up by loud cannonade of the exposed points of the enemy ; 
no spot on his own sun has been hid by the brilliance of the 
rays with which he dazzles the spectator. 

J. T. Brxey. 

(To be concluded.) 
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works of Titian, Raphael, Rubens, and Michael Angelo 
blazing with beauty, and outshining the plenteous mediocrity 
at their side. Much in sacred writ is frame of custom and 
circumstance; but how much is immortal charm, too, of 
truth, with whatever local color ‘holding us but closer for 
that, and never, while we have memory, to pass away! O 
iconoclast, with thy hammer at idols; O critic, with thy 
spear or needle for joints in the armor, spare not only the 
eternal verity, that needs not forbearance or mercy, but the 
setting, defence, and protection which it has in the imperfect 
speech and passing incidents of time! 

In the fable, the dog swimming the stream snapped after 
the shadow and lost the meat from his mouth. If we stopped 
to clear away all the vermin and insects and minutest things 
alive in the water and the air, we should never sit on the 
bank, repose under the tree, or drink from the cup or spring; 
and does not our over-dainty scrupling with defects or diffi- 
culties in the institute or document hinder the refreshment 
else ready for us in community of conviction and hope? No 
man’s individual superiority is more than the last peak of 
the mountain or point of the aiguille, whose sky-piercing 
elevation were impossible, but for the mighty mountain-base 
rising in gradual proportions, that holds it up. That base, 
upholding virtue for its achievement, and philanthropy for 
its work and criticism, genius too withal for its lofty foothold, 
and wide vision, is humanity itself, the flesh of all ages, the 
blood God has made all nations of, even the least and lowest 
of our kind and all kinds. O flower of song and wisdom, 
whom I am bid to admire, didst thou not blossom on the 
family tree? O bloom in garden, field, or prairie, was not - 
thy ancestor a stem of grass? O Calvinist, human nature 
may be the ugly cactus thou declarest it; but observe the 
splendid petals from its spines and thorns! Human nature 
is a century-plant, a bitter aloe if you will, a stalk fifty 
centuries in growing; but such a glory as Jesus Christ is 
unfolds at last on its topmost bough; and, in its grace and 
perfume, being but a little lower leaf myself, shall I be nice 


or dainty to stint the circulation of my love through all its 
branches and sprays? 
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Mirabeau, the giant patriot, we are told, in his zeal for the 
substance swallowed all the formulas. Dr. Horace Bushnell, 
whom some think our finest modern theologian, said he could 
swallow all the Christian creeds of all sects and denomina- 
tions without hurting his digestion. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was censured because, in Egypt, he tolerated and personally 
joined in the Oriental rituals, instead of inforcing or standing 
stoutly up for the Romanism he was accustomed to at home, 
which was scarce more spiritual; although on his return he 
gave this color to his sincerity that on the vessel’s deck he 
asserted, against the French atheists of his time, the being of 
God,— pointing to the starry firmament and saying, “Gentle- 
men, who made all that?” So General Scott was blamed as 
apostate and renegade for just bowing his head, and even, I 
believe, holding a candle in his hand during the pious cere- 
monies in a temple in Mexico, during the Mexican War. 
Some of us have found fault with Unitarians who did not, 
while in Washington, worship in the Unitarian church or 
chapel, ascribing it to interested motives if they preferred 
for any reason to go somewhere else. All this is petty 
sectarianism against the real catholicity which would em- 
brace sincere believers and worshippers of every type in our 
heart as they themselves kindle and melt in a common senti- 
ment before the Power, Creator, and Evolver without whom 
nothing is. 

Not only is there, in the modern phrase, a sympathy of 
religions; all religion is sympathy with human beings or 
divine. Arthur Schopenhauer said, “Sympathy is the only 
virtue”; and the “conscientious contention” which John 
Quincy Adams called it in Roger Williams and some other 
Puritans, of withholding sympathy from any on the ground 
of their opinions, religious or irreligious, is inhuman and 
undivine; and, under pretence and appearance of fidelity, it 
is superficial pseudo-morality. The same great German phi- 
losopher, who could take up a thousand modern materialistic 
scientists in the breadth of his thought, derided and denounced 
the missionaries for carrving back to the East, at great 
expense of time and money, the very ideas in religion which 
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works of Titian, Raphael, Rubens, and Michael Angelo 
blazing with beauty, and outshining the plenteous mediocrity 
at their side. Much in sacred writ is frame of custom and 
circumstance; but how much is immortal charm, too, of 
truth, with whatever local color ‘holding us but closer for 
that, and never, while we have memory, to pass away! O 
iconoclast, with thy hammer at idols; O critic, with thy 
spear or needle for joints in the armor, spare not only the 
eternal verity, that needs not forbearance or mercy, but the 
setting, defence, and protection which it has in the imperfect 
speech and passing incidents of time! 

In the fable, the dog swimming the stream snapped after 
the shadow and lost the meat from his mouth. If we stopped 
to clear away all the vermin and insects and minutest things 
alive in the water and the air, we should never sit on the 
bank, repose under the tree, or drink from the cup or spring; 
and does not our over-dainty scrupling with defects or diffi- 
culties in the institute or document hinder the refreshment 
else ready for us in community of conviction and hope? No 
man’s individual superiority is more than the last peak of 
the mountain or point of the aigwille, whose sky-piercing 
elevation were impossible, but for the mighty mountain-base 
rising in gradual proportions, that holds it up. That base, 
upholding virtue for its achievement, and philanthropy for 
its work and criticism, genius too withal for its lofty foothold, 
and wide vision, is humanity itself, the flesh of all ages, the 
blood God has made all nations of, even the least and lowest 
of our kind and all kinds. O flower of song and wisdom, 
whom I am bid to admire, didst thou not blossom on the 
family tree? O bloom in garden, field, or prairie, was not - 
thy ancestor a stem of grass? O Calvinist, human nature 
may be the ugly cactus thou declarest it; but observe the 
splendid petals from its spines and thorns!) Human nature 
is a century-plant, a bitter aloe if you will, a stalk fifty 
centuries in growing; but such a glory as Jesus Christ is 
unfolds at last on its topmost bough; and, in its grace and 
perfume, being but a little lower leaf myself, shall I be nice 


or dainty to stint the circulation of my love through all its 
branches and sprays ? 
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Mirabeau, the giant patriot, we are told, in his zeal for the 
substance swallowed all the formulas. Dr. Horace Bushnell, 
whom some think our finest modern theologian, said he could 
swallow all the Christian creeds of all sects and denomina- 
tions without hurting his digestion. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was censured because, in Egypt, he tolerated and personally 
joined in the Oriental rituals, instead of inforcing or standing 
stoutly up for the Romanism he was accustomed to at home, 
which was scarce more spiritual; although on his return he 
gave this color to his sincerity that on the vessel’s deck he 
asserted, against the French atheists of his time, the being of 
God,— pointing to the starry firmament and saying, “Gentle- 
men, who made all that?” So General Scott was blamed as 
apostate and renegade for just bowing his head, and even, I 
believe, holding a candle in his hand during the pious cere- 
monies in a temple in Mexico, during the Mexican War. 
Some of us have found fault with Unitarians who did not, 
while in Washington, worship in the Unitarian church or 
chapel, ascribing it to interested motives if they preferred 
for any reason to go somewhere else. All this is petty 
sectarianism against the real catholicity which would em- 
brace sincere believers and worshippers of every type in our 
heart as they themselves kindle and melt in a common senti- 
ment before the Power, Creator, and Evolver without whom 
nothing is. 

Not only is there, in the modern phrase, a sympathy of 
religions; all religion is sympathy with human beings or 
divine. Arthur Schopenhauer said, “Sympathy is the only 
virtue”; and the “conscientious contention” which John 
Quincy Adams called it in Roger Williams and some other 
Puritans, of withholding sympathy from any on the ground 
of their opinions, religious or irreligious, is inhuman and 
undivine; and, under pretence and appearance of fidelity, it 
is superficial pseudo-morality. The same great German phi- 
losopher, who could take up a thousand modern materialistic 
scientists in the breadth of his thought, derided and denounced 
the missionaries for carrying back to the East, at great 
expense of time and money, the very ideas in religion which 
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had formerly been brought and imported from the East, . 
from India, and from the Hindoos, whom the missionaries 
were travelling and toiling to convert. Perhaps his satire 
hit the mark of the theological and ecclesiastical systems 
which were at the time in his mind. But we must deny 
that true Christianity is within the range of his aim. Noth- 
ing could be more opposed to the East-Indian castes than the 
oneness among all his followers which was Christ’s centre 
and key-note; and, though Buddhism, which was a reform 
of Brahminism, was certainly a religion of earthly sympathy, 
humbling the loftiest to the most depressed; yet, for the 
sublime hope of a heavenly destiny, which ties in a knot of 
angelic love all the threads of human relationship, the 
Buddhist substituted the doctrine of Nirvana, about which 
scholars have to dispute whether it means real immortality 
or personal annihilation at death. A distinguished author 
doubts if Jesus teaches immortality for his disciples or any 
other persons. While I respect his right of judgment, I am 
amazed at his reading of the record, on which what is 
stamped more indelible and plain than the place of meeting 
again in the many-mansioned house ! 

So are we of the Christian religion; and, if any sceptic 
say what a weight of marvel and myth, which science must 
discard, Christianity has to carry—a load too great for a 
good understanding in future about it as a common creed,— 
I answer, the miraculous conception, turning water into 
wine, multiplying the loaves and fishes, blasting the barren 
fig-tree, finding money in the fish’s mouth, descent of flaming 
tongues from the sky, or bodily ascension through the 
clouds, overheard song of angels, or star going before the 
wise men, must be either a sort of poetic, Oriental, Hebrew 
picture-writing, or superstitious accretion rather than literal 
fact. It may be hard to cut out the gem from the crust; 
but in the extraordinary healings, and the Master’s rising, 
resurrection, and reappearance to his disciples, is no neces- 
sary violation of law. That they saw him again I do 
not doubt. Physiology now teaches that sight is not in 
the eye, the retina, or the air, but the brain, and may 
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occur or recur after the material object is withdrawn; vision 
with the eye, through the eye, without the eye being but a 
mode of motion, so science itself informs us, like heat and 
force of every sort. But the essence and heart of Christian- 
ity is no wonder, real or assumed, but in the spirit and 
doctrine and life and pattern of its author, running from his 
cradle to his cross, which do bind us together with more 
concord and power than aught beside ever organized here 
below ; so that what else were needful to stop the universal 
political incendiarism, to adjust the unhappy differences that 
tear the American people asunder to-day, but a larger 
measure of #hat sincerity, patience, justice, forbearance, and 
long-suffering of love which Jesus taught and exemplified as 
the root and branch of his revelation, and which some South- 
ern politicians seem more ready to display than any of the 
North. The demonstration of our religion is not mathemati- 
cal or physical; or testimonial of witnesses alone; but 
intuitive recognition of its principles and experiment of their 
beauty and worth. ‘O taste and see that the Lord is good,” 
and “If ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious,” Peter and 
David in this figure of a joyful feast around a table hinting 
the board for a more blessed appetite. But if, like children 
quarrelling about their victuals, we fall out over our spirit- 
ual food, we fail of that object of tolerating each other, of 
living and getting along peaceably with each other, for 
which Church and State, all ecclesiastical and civil systems 
and regulations were at least designed; and by the beasts of 
the field and birds of the air flocking and herding and wedging 
in their rest or migration together, how our disputes are 
rebuked! The old Psalmist, longing for the communion and 
deploring the desertion of the sanctuary, cries out, “ Yea, the 
sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a nest for her- 
self where she may lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord of 
hosts!” Shall I tell you of scores on scores of pigeons that have 
made house and nest for themselves betwixt yonder ceiling and 
roof, which being lately shut out in the cold by the repair of 
the window, rushed on their wings together or one after the 
other broke through the solid glass with their beaks to 
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recover their comfortable refuge, which in some temple of 
God and fellowship of love do we not also need for our 
souls? Where shall we find it but in a common faith, in 
ideas of God and heaven and duty, in some experience which, 
with whatever dissent on minor points, we may substantially 
and virtually meet ? 

We may say all takes care of itself. But life is not all 
smooth evolution, as nature is not. We encounter cataracts 
on the stream. As the barometer and thermometer were 
twitched up and down with unwonted suddenness through 
unprecedented intervals of variation last week, a blinding 
thunderbolt in midwinter shook our dwellings and started 
us to our feet. There are shocks to health and fortune and 
position and affection, under which we need support and 
covert in a joint confidence, trust, and hope, which will come 
best from steady conspiring in duty in combined tasks, 
or each at his related post, with honesty of work and witness 
for our watch-word. I listened lately to a naturalist testify- 
ing what he had seen in old Silurian and Devonian layers of 
the globe of fossil remains of those strange shell-lodged 
creatures, the nautiloids and ammonites; and he was a 
reporter of nature so single in his eye on her process, so dis- 
interested to transfer his information, and so undiverted by 
any wilful opinion, others’ or his own, that it was a lesson 
for any dogmatist present to be thenceforth modest; and 
the man was more curious to me than the nautiloid or 
ammonite was to him; for what is this impartial enthusiastic 
investigation of truth but actual immortality and the pledge 
and promise of more room to inquire, larger audience to 
listen, and longer opportunity to love? All is relation. 
That Norwegian musician, who charms us alike with his 
benevolence, patriotism, public spirit, and touch on the 
violin, having, on a recent festival which was an ovation, 
made a speech on the discovery of this country by his 
ancestors nearly a thousand years ago,— tive hundred years 
before Columbus hove in sight of one of the West India 
Islands, more low on the coast, said: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, will you allow me to take my instrument in hand and 
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let music explain the rest?” So I have been communicat- 
ing with you, in words, on the proof of a true religion in our 
consenting practice of its commands. But those commands 
are that love to God and love to man which can but partially 
and poorly be put into words, and must go more perfectly 
into a manifesto of our sentiments in accordant manners and 
deeds. Humbly said our Northman visitor, “I am but an 
atom of failure in the universe; but you share that failure, 
for you indorse me. I belong to you and you belong to me.” 
Pleasant as it were to say not atoms of failure but spheres of 
success; yet let us thank God that with our best endeavor 
and accomplishment of our ideal we after all do fail; for 
failure is motive and chance to try again; failure proves we 
are not at the end, and though we die the sexton’s spade is 
not for our soul. Horace Bushnell, about to die, was anxious 
as Buckle also was, and Parker too, to finish his book. That 
nothing is finished here let us bring in evidence of a contin- 
uance in whose natural expectation we are not mocked by 
God! Christianity is an experiment not concluded yet. A 
miserable, wretched failure, say some. But cathedrals and 
churches standing like parts of the globe — spires that shall 
be reared to point to heaven when the hills will have crum- 
bled,—are the verdict of mankind against the folly and gloom 
of speculative unbelief. To-day, as the Christmas chimes 
ring out once more the message which the choirs chant 
within, let us say music must explain the rest. 

What is music? Nota single note, idea, thought, but a 
sentiment, a concert of manifold voices, pipes, and strings,— 
a symphony; and so in human life, not self-reliance, so 
proudly enjoined, but sympathy is the pass-key, counter- 
sign, master-word. The head without the heart is a bereft 
mourner sitting alone. The solitary recluse thinker, like the 
astronomer in his observatory amid “the cold light of stars,” 
or as one that looks from his house-top into the street, may 
give us a philosophy, but not a religion or wisdom of life,— 
which must come from a man like Christ praying his follow- 
ers may be one; or, in Channing’s mood, thanking God his 
“lot is bound up with that of the human race.” In this 
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fellowship is faith which no argument or logic however able 
or acute, can generate; and, possessed with it, the soul is 
not only solemnly expectant of heaven, but plays with 
death. When Thomas More, on the scaffold, draws away his 
long beard with his hand, saying to the executioner, “ This 
at least has committed no treason”; when the German poet 
Heine being asked by the doctor, in his fatal sickness, if he 
can hiss—has lungs enough left for that, — humorously 
answers, “ No, not even a piece of Monsieur Seribe” (a play- 
writer); when a woman of my own acquaintance, about to 
die, being told by the physician, inquiring her symptoms, 
she must, her strength being so small, give him a short 
answer, instantly said, “I could never give such answer to 
you,”— what is it but wit, as an ally of faith, holding out its 
candle into the shadow of the grave? 

Keener eyes than any sagacious wit, has love to see its 
objects that can never vanish away. M. Renan may call it a 
hallucination when Mary saw her risen Lord; I doubt not it 
was sight raised to the highest power. John and Peter saw 
the sepulchre empty. Empty it could not have been with 
even the body of such an one as Jesus init. Jesus himself, 
Peter afterwards said, it was not possible any grave should 
hold. Dig the earth for mortal remains, and raise the mon- 
uments of your beloved; yet behold the tombs empty! 

For one, then, claiming and allowing a right of intellectual 
adventure to any North Pole of barren speculation above 
or beyond, I yet abide in Christianity, Christendom, the 
Church; and if any so-called advanced thinker and explorer 
after some circumpolar, spiritual sea, shall say to me, 


“We fain would creep beneath our wonted covering, 
Mean as it is,” 


T answer, we need shelter with one another, as they also find 
who desert the old temple for some new elub, association, or 
memorial hall. We all need, after our excursions, to come 
home to something built and fenced —a lodge and refuge 
from the wild, open, savage world. As the flowers, that 
adorn-a thousand altars to-day ; and, so modestly, with the 
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evergreen, from a friend’s hand, here our own shrine, did 
not unfold in frost and snow or on banks of ice-bound 
streams, on Nova Zembla or on Mont Blanc, but in glazed 
inclosures from the sleet and blast, so some graces of the 
_ character may bloom in the sanctuary, while other oaken 
virtues are rooted beneath the stiff clods, cleaving together, 
and tower through the tempestuous hail. We read in the 
Hebrew Psalms that God not only rides upon the wind and 
makes his chariot of a cloud, but has a pavilion for us to 
hide in from the strife of tongues. Let us, being not mere 
hermits in the cells or caverns of our own brain, thankfully 
go with him in his journey, or rest with him in his tent. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THREE RICH MEN. THREE WISE AND GOOD MEN. 


Within the last eighteen months the three richest men in New 
York, perhaps the richest in America, have died. They all lived 
beyond the allotted three-score years and ten, The prominent 
place which they held in the public mind, at the head of the only 
aristocracy generally recognized among us, may justify us in call- 
ing attention to them. 

William B. Astor inherited the largest fortune which at the 
time of his father’s death had ever been accumulated in this coun- 
try, and the one occupation of his life was to make it larger. He 
had great advantages of education, and, while yet a young man, 
gave grounds to hope that the influence which he would exercise 
on society in the use of his great wealth would be such as to make 
his name honorable and his life a blessing. But he pursued a very 
different course. A gentleman who had been rich and then poor, 
and who was then growing very rich again, once said to us with a 
great deal of feeling, “Do you know that just in proportion as a 
man grows rich his heart grows hard? It is a fact.” Mr. Astor’s 
experience certainly went to confirm this impression. The richer 
he was, the more difficult it became for him to use money 
liberally. Ten dollars or possibly a hundred was sometimes 
wrung from his reluctant hands, where thousands or tens of thou- 
sands ought to have been cheerfully and thankfully given. His 
life became more and more the life of a miser, hoarding up his 
immense gains, recognizing less and less the claims of his fellow- 
men and of the community which protected him in the enjoy- 
ment of his vast possessions. His private character, so far as we 
know, was without stain or reproach. But he seems to have had 
no sense of the higher responsibilities and broader duties which 
were laid upon him by his position. And so the man dwindled 
into meanness and insignificance as his wealth and outward means 
of usefulness were enlarged. It is reported that a monument to 


his memory, costing a hundred thousand dollars, is to be erected in 
Trinity Church, New York. 
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Mr. Alexander T. Stewart made his own fortune. He was a 
man of liberal education. He was not without refinement of taste 
and some grand perceptions of what he owed to society. But the 
one purpose of his life was to get money. To spend it liberally 
or beneficently was a thought which sometimes flashed upon him 
as a beautiful vision. But that was all. Year after year the fair 
vision was put off, and the old man was only more severely intent 
than the young man had been on getting money. He was a hard 
master to those in his service, with little sympathy or kindness, 
exacting much and giving as little as possible in return. Towards 
his rivals in business his conduct was more that of a highwayman 
than of a Christian man, as he did not hesitate to use the great 
power which his immense wealth gave him to crush them that he 
might appropriate their business to himself. By these and other 
practices he became the richest merchant in the land. As he had 
no children to speak of in his will, there was a grand opportunity 
to make up for what he had thus far omitted to do, by devising 
wise and liberal bequests for the good of society. The clearness 
of judgment, the strength and breadth of mind which had 
achieved such extraordinary success in all that he undertook, 
might now turn in another direction, and show themselves as 
decisively in the use to be made of money as they had done in 
the means of getting it. But it does not yet appear that any such 
plans for individuals or the public welfare had been matured, when 
in the fulness of years the rich man died. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt also made his own fortune. The passion of 
his life was not so much the love of money as the love of power. 
Money was sought only as a means for the attainment of power. 
As the owner and master of a steamboat, with constantly increas- 
ing ability, he fought against an unreasonable monopoly in the 
facilities of transportation between Providence and New York. 
When he had earried his point and broken up the monopoly, he 
was no longer interested in that business, but turned his attention 
elsewhere, always making money and gaining power, till with a 
capital of more than eighty millions he was the greatest railroad 
king on this American Continent. He is not to be mentioned 
without respect. He had some high notions of honor, Men who 
put their money into corporations controlled by him were certain 
to get their full share of the profits. Sometimes he rose to the 
pitch of moral heroism. When the Confederate iron-clad Merri- 
mac was an object of terror to the whole Northern sea-coast, and 
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Mr. Vanderbilt was applied to by our government for aid, he 
fitted up his Vanderbilt, the fastest steamer on the ocean, making 
her bows one compact mass of timber, and went in her as com- 
mander to Norfolk in order to use her as a ram in destroying the 
Merrimac. The risk was so great that did not think he had a 
right to ask others to go unless he went with them. The Monitor 
had done the work before he got there. But this should detract 
nothing from the honor due to him. He then gave the ship, worth 
a million dollars, to the government. He also endowed a college 
in Kentucky by giving it a million dollars or more. But in his 
line of steamships from New York to Aspinwall, very imperfect 
provision was made, especially for steerage passengers, and hun- 
dreds of lives, we are told, were needlessly sacrificed in order to 
increase his profits. He was a brave, able, energetic man, some- 
times generous and noble, and sometimes cruel and unscrupulous 
in his conduct. He left some small private benefactions to differ- 
ent persons outside of his immediate family, and a competency to 
each of his children, but nothing to any public object. Almost 
his entire fortune, which is supposed to be not less than eighty 
millions of dollars, was left to one son that the father might per- 
petuate through him the immense power which he had himself 
gained and wielded with such alacrity and ability. 

The lives and fortunes of these three men give rise to very 
serious reflections. Property is not held by a natural right. It is 
the creation of law. It is protected by law and by the moral 
sentiment of the community. It is the only thing which our laws 
authorize to be transmitted from one generation to another. The 
reason for this is the conviction that the well-being of society is 
best secured by such legal provisions. These immense fortunes 
are an anomaly in this country. They are not in harmony with 
the ideas which lie at the foundation of our government. They 
are permitted, because in legislation it is not easy to draw the 
line between fortunes which are a benefit and fortunes which are 
an injury to society. Our rich men have often been liberal and 
public-spirited. They have recognized the obligations of enlarged 
usefulness which are laid upon them with their enlarged means. 
And if they generally should be of this character and act accord- 
ingly, it would be of great advantage to have a large class of rich 
men, Our colleges and churches, our hospitals, our children’s aid 
Pa eee aud a eden e other different institu- 

‘ 1e public good — alleviating suffering, 
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enlarging the culture, improving the taste, or promoting the happi- 
ness of the people—can be much better maintained under private 
management than by the government. If our rich men cheerfully 
accept the obligations, with the privileges, of wealth, and take the 
lead, as some of our rich men rejoice to do, in whatever may pro- 
’ mote the best interests of society, then it is the duty, as it is for 
the good, of society to secure them in the possession of property. 
But if the example of the three rich men of New York is to be 
generally followed by the class to which they belonged, and. 
wealth, instead of laying additional obligations upon them, is 
only to elate them and make them feel themselves independent of 
all the various claims of society, their influence, increasing with 
the wealth of the nation, will more and more demoralize the 
people. The laws may remain as they are. But these men will 
be doing what they can to loosen and lower the moral convictions 
and habits which alone can give security to property or life. If 
such is to be the influence and tendency of wealth, as it must be 
if such examples are generally followed, then society will have to 
protect itself by laws which shall make it impossible, or at least 
exceedingly difficult, to accumulate and preserve these colossal 
fortunes. It depends upon the rich, by the use they make of 
money, to determine what the laws regulating the possession, and 
especially the inheritance, of property shall be. Already this is 
getting to be a most grave and serious matter. For in the two 
extremes of society are the two most dangerous classes. 

It is refreshing to turn from cases like these to the example 
of three men who have died in Boston within the last three 
months. Edward Wigglesworth was the son of arich man. But 
to his mind, wealth bringing greater advantages of education 
within his reach only laid upon him the necessity of working all 
the harder in order to profit by them. He was graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1822. He assisted Francis Lieber in the long and 
laborious work of preparing the Hncyclopedia Americana. He 
was an acute and original thinker. His inquiries and investiga- 
tions went through a wide range of subjects. But his life was 
mostly that of a painstaking, conscientious, liberal-minded, prac- 
tical man, working for others more than for himself. The benevo- 
lent movements and institutions which have given an enviable 
name to Boston during the last forty years, engaged no small 
portion of his time and thought. He accepted every just and 
reasonable draft that the good of society could make upon him. 
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He had his peculiarities. He worked according to his own 
methods. But while he shrunk from all publicity, he loved to 
go about doing good. In his private walks and his personal 
relations, which were closely associated with the well-being of 
society, he was a wise, upright, generous man. 

Edward Pickering was graduated at Harvard College in 1824, 
and studied law. He was a man of clear, intellectual discrimina- 
tions, and his opinions carried with them the weight which 
belongs to perfect intellectual and moral integrity. He held 
important offices of trust, and shrunk from no labor which they 
required of him. Affairs, small or great, committed to his care, 
were sure to be managed wisely. In every way he was a most 
trustworthy man. He was the life of his home, and the life which . 
he cherished there he carried with him wherever he went, and it 
created around him an atmosphere of kindliness and intelligence. 
He associated himself with the best interests of society, and dif- 
fused everywhere a healthy, moral sentiment. When he died 
something important was taken from the moral power of the com- 
munity. 

John James Dixwell, like both the others whom we have men- 
tioned, belonged to an old and time-honored New England 
family. He had not the advantage of a college education. But 
in fourteen long voyages between America and Asia, where his 
leisure “was devoted to the best books and to patient thought 
upon their subjects,” he gained what “was more than a liberal 
education.” For twenty-seven years he was the president of a 
Boston bank. “Much of his time was occupied as trustee for 
women and children, and for various institutions.” His knowl- 
edge was various and exact.. He was associated with the best 
men and for the best objects. He was aman whom every one 
could trust, and, therefore, in all his labors, through a life of 
seventy years, he was building up that confidence in moral dis- 
tinctions which is the life and safeguard of society. 

flere were three men, who for many years have been exercising 
the best influence on all around them. They were all men of 
modest, retiring habits. Their names seldom appeared in the 
papers. They were not much talked about. But they were 
all men of influence and ability, and it would not be extrav- 
agant to Say that property in this community is more safe, 
and lite is better worth the having than they would be if 
they had not lived. The moral atmosphere around us is purer 
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and sweeter to-day, because of the qualities which they uncon- 
sciously infused into it. With all their modesty, withdrawing 
themselves as they did from public notoriety, they were, never- 
theless, public benefactors. There was a moral grandeur in their 
lives, which gives an added dignity to our common manhood, while 
it throws a gentle, cheering, hallowed light into the privacy of our 
domestic relations. 

Let all our influential men be like the three whom we have first 
mentioned in this article, and society will soon fall to pieces from 
the lack of moral coherency. The greater the amount of material 
wealth, the more immediate and rapid will be the process of dis- 
solution. But let all our influential men be like the three last 
mentioned, and society will grow, at once and constantly, richer 
in every thing that makes life a blessing. With the former, 
selfishness was the supreme law, and woe to the weak and the 
fallen, With the latter, moral rectitude was the supreme law, 
religiously respected, with a sensitive regard to the rights of all, 
and a thoughtful provision for the helpless and unfortunate. 


THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 


3 

The report of the joint Committee of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, on the mode of deciding the great question now before the 
country, is of a most encouraging cliaracter, inasmuch as it shows 
that we have in Congress statesmen who, on a great public emer- 
gency, can rise above partisan considerations. We believe that 
the best men everywhere go with the Committee, and are much 
more anxious to have a decision which cannot be controverted 
than to have their own candidate chosen. We prefer the Repub- 
lican candidate and believe that he has been legally chosen. But 
as half the nation thinks otherwise, we are willing to refer the 
matter to five judges of our Supreme Court and abide by their 
decision in regard to the legality of the disputed votes, even 
though it should place Tilden in the Presidential chair. It is of 
the utmost importance to have the controversy settled in a legal 


manner. 
THINGS AT HOME. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S SUNDAY. 


We have had the pleasure of reading a valuable essay in the 
Index on this subject from the pen of Rev. William C. Gannett, 
read at the Convention of the Free Religious Asscciation held at 
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Boston in November. It is characterized with the usual fairness 
and fine candor which Mr. Gannett always manifests towards his 
theological opponents. There is a tone of moderation, an absence 
of heat, a calm weighing of the subject, which arrest the atten- 
tion, command our confidence, and disarm hostility, even though 
the reader may differ from him in many of his conclusions. We 
quote one or two passages : — 


The “Puritan” Sabbath and the “Continental” Sabbath are set off 
against each other as two great types, and each is praised, eaclt heartily 
hated, by opposite parties. In both cases injustice is done both to the 
thing praised and to the thing condemned. New England Puritanism 
was much more than the ascetic monstrosity which its modern scoffers 
mock at. That austere moral strength of which the Puritan Sabbath was 
the natural seventeenth-century sign —its sign and not its cause —has 
been the iron in the nation’s blood down to the seventh generation. 
Would we had more of it! On the other hand the Continental Sabbath 
is by no means the abomination of desolation and profligacy described by 
those who fear it. Sunday is the home-day there as here; the general 
rest-day there, though not so much as here; the day of worship there as 
well as here, though in a less degree; and besides this, it is there far 
more a recreation-day than here,—and by this last difference it goes so 
far towards redressing the balance of comparative good between the two 
days, there and here, that Iam not at all sure, on the whole, that our 
American Sunday deserves the higher praise. The late Dr. Guthrie, of 
Edinburgh, was true Scotch Presbyterian on the subject of Sabbath 
observances, and his testimony is noteworthy. “We counted on one 
occasion in Paris thirty-three theatres and places of amusement open on 
the Sabbath day,” he writes. Coming home, “in one hour we saw in 
London and Edinburgh, with all her churches and schools and piety, 
more drunkenness than we saw in five long months in guilty Paris.” Or 
again: “At the Synod of the Scotch Church in 1867, the Puritan Sab- 
bath was openly proclaimed a failure, and ample evidence was adduced 
in proof; one of the speakers declaring that Continental Sabbaths pro- 
duced no parallel to the disgraceful behavior which marked the day in 
Scotland.” I do not mean to correlate the two as simple cause and 
effect —the Sabbath-keeping and the drunkenness,—though there is 
doubtless some connection of that sort between the sombre day and the 
number of reelers on the street. The “working-men” will have recrea- 
tion, and if the higher kinds are shut to them, there will only be the more 
idle men to seek the lower kinds,—the den if not the garden, the saloon 
if not the concert or the gallery. But however related, facts like those 
referred to should be remembered in comparing the two Sabbath-types. 

: And yet I grant the heart sickens to see the abuse of the day, not as 
Sunday, but as a day when the population of a large city, where the day 


* 
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is free, gives itself up to its pleasures,— so much of the pleasure seems so 
low in kind. The wish yearns in one to do something to raise the grade 
of pleasure for at least some of these thousands. To do that would in 
itself be education. It still remains to hint what might be done with 
Sunday in this third aspect, as the people’s education-day. I speak of 
intellectual education. Rest, recreation,— both are familiar thoughts of 
the day. This other is comparatively a modern view, not yet systemati- 
cally adopted by any of our States. 

The broad fact to be remembered is that the day must be occupied in 
order to. be saved. An idle Sunday is not a rest-Sunday, and it is the 
kind of Sunday that makes the recreation dangerous. A fact almost as 
broad is that it is not and will not be occupied to any large extent by 
working-men in church-going. Fill the churches full, and outside there 
are multitudes who cannot get in and would not if they could. And yet 
the day must be occupied in order to be saved. Where recreation is 
debarred, and nothing is done for education, is it not a hard case? 
Where recreation is allowed, and nothing is done for education, then as I 
said, the heart grows sick. In either case, remembering how much the 
week-day’s work ministers in various ways to the good of body, mind, 
and character, it may be seriously doubted whether the Sunday, in spite 
of all the churches do, is not the least inspiring day for true manhood of 
all the seven. If the cities could be polled of a rainy Sunday, inaction, 
idleness, listlessness, would be found, I fear, the actually prevailing 
characteristic. Not one-half the population can handle a leisure-day so as 
not to be bored or harmed by it! And, below a certain grade of mental 
resource and of home-attractiveness, it is that idleness, inaction, listless- 
ness, which leads to the low companionship, the drunkenness, the profli- 
gacy of the Sunday waste. 

Summer and winter must be here distinguished. In our Northern cities 
for six months of the year the day can hardly be an out-door day. Here 
then is an empty winter Sunday,— and an average city clerk or mechanic. 
He is not going to church, or if he goes, that takes but a long hour. Can 
nothing be done to help him save his day? 


Mrs. E. D. Cheney said some words which will touch a chord 
of sympathy in our hearts, as we recall the sacred and genial 
hours of past Sundays when neighbor or kinsman dropped in at 
twilight, and sat round the open fire, talking on themes of home, 
or of the departed ones, while little morsels of candy would creep 
out of their pockets into the mouths of the children, who tittered 
slyly, and yet with subdued faces listened to their tales of old lang- 


syne. We quote a short passage : — 


Then there is another use te which Sunday is usually put now, and 
which, it seems to me, it should be put especially; and that is the 
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cultivation of the social and affectional nature. The blessed home 
influences of Sunday can hardly be over-estimated; and we should 
free Sunday from all that sense of gloom and austerity which are so 
commonly connected with it. I was delighted with the Jewish expres- 
sion which was given us this morning, of Sunday as a day of mirth. It 
should be a day of thanksgiving and rejoicing. We should not be satis- 
fied that we are keeping it right, unless it is the pleasantest day of the 
week to all in the house. Let it be a day when absent friends are 
remembered, and present ones enjoyed; when the guest is welcomed sim- 
ply and without labor; when a choice fruit or a beautiful flower is sent 
to the sick and lowly. Let it be what the French make the New Year, a 
day of reconciliation, when friends who have been estranged, they know 
not why, may take each other by the hand without questions asked, and 
be at peace again. Let it be a day when parents and children sit down 
together by the fireside, and learn to know each other intimately and 
lovingly; when together they enjoy the higher pleasures of mind, heart, 
and soul.... 

You remember, in the old Puritan households, Sunday was a very hard 
day for the children. One of the members would watch, or all the chil- 
dren would watch, for the movement when the sun dipped below the 
horizon, and then exclaim, “The sun’s down! The sun’s down!” and 
give a joyous shout that Sunday was passed. It always seemed to me 
that there could be no severer rebuke to that painful idea of Sunday than 
this rejoicing that its sun had gone down at last, which was universal 


among the children. 
THINGS ABROAD. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


Our friends of the tipping-table order seem to have got full 
possession of this name as the watchword of their organizations, 
if they may be said to have any organized life. We do not like 
to abandon it to them; but neither do our friends among the 
orthodox like to have us assume the word “Liberal Christians,” as 
if we were the only liberal thinkers in the world; nor do we feel 
satisfied to yield them the term “Evangelical,” as though the 
spirit of Christ’s glad and divine evangel dwelt only with them. 

It shows how much real value there is in a name. It is the 
mere figure-head which happens to be at hand, and is caught up 
and put at the front of a party for the time being. By-and-by it 
begins to accumulate within itself all the isms of that party, its 
pure signification is set aside, certain things are “understood ” by 
it, as our old grammars used to say, and we courteously yield the 
word to our religious or political opponents. 
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Our English friends appear to have been much excited over the 
visit of a certain Dr. Slade, a “ Spiritualist” from America, this 
last autumn. We shall have to argue ourselves unknown, by 
saying that we do not know anything about him, except from 
occasional glances at his performances in England. Our general 
impression is that he has been carrying on feats of jugglery in 
dark rooms, to intelligent audiences, and if we are not mistaken, 
the last accounts of him were, that he was in a London Peni- 
tentiary. 

We do not care to examine into this case. We know there are 
plenty of pretenders in this class of business who go about 
unblushingly, and deceive people in order to make money. We 
cannot, however, suppose so many intelligent and refined people 
would be converts to this doctrine of “Spiritualism,” if there were 
not some hidden, magnetic power dwelling in conscientious and 
perhaps abnormal persons by which they read other minds, and 
perhaps— we say it with caution,— look with a power of second- 
sight into the spiritual world. But supposing this be true, the 
first question that comes up is, What good has this power done 
the world? All the wonderful works of Jesus were done to bless 
his race, and the very people he lived with. We do not believe, 
as some profound writers think, that he contemplated beforehand 
his blessed deeds. They were drawn out of him at the moment. 
His great heart was roused at the spectacle of human misery. 
The power of God broke forth in him. We have some cases now, 
where diseases are cured by the power of faith. No one is dis- 
posed to doubt this; but looking at the matter from an earthly 
plane, these seers are not able to help the medical world by show- 
ing where disease lies; neither do they tell the Judge in the Crim- 
inal Court where the stolen money is, and the thief. We have, no 
doubt, many earth-bound persons, who can at least love, have 
found comfort in the simple assurance that their departed friends 
live. They have never taken Jesus’ word for it. They do not 
know him. But they believe the purblind medium. Let them 
have this consolation from her if they will not go to the noblest 
Teacher. We would not rob them of it. But there are others 
whose souls are sicklied by this straining gaze after unseen reali- 
ties, who are easily deluded with their own imaginations, and 
their lives are wasting away in a weak sentimentality for friends 
whom, perhaps, they neglected while living. 

We find an interesting article on this subject in a recent num- 
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ber of the London Inquirer, by “E. A.” He goes further than 
many of us, perhaps, in regard to the belief in spiritual appear- 
ances; but his views are so far removed from the common spirit- 
ualistic ideas, that it is valuable to consider them, and see what 
grains of truth are to be found in them. We quote as follows: — 


... To begin with, we avow ourselves believers— not in all the non- 
sense, frivolity, and absurdity put forth now and then in the name of 
Spiritualism,— but believers in spirits. “Sunt aliquid Manes ; letum non 
omnia finit, Luridaque evictos effugit umbra rogos.” Spirits, if they exist at 
all, must exist in infinite numbers and in infinite variety of condition, 
some foolish, some wise, some low in the scale of excellence, some far 
advanced towards holy power and heavenly beauty. In the Father’s 
house are many mansions, some broad and roomy, some narrow and con- 
fined, some with an outlook into the boundless and beautiful heaven, 
some with a back-window, as it were, commanding only a retrospective 
look at the world. There is nothing inconsistent with kindness in the 
Supreme Being in supposing this variety of psychic position and state, 
provided we also suppose (what is no doubt true) that there is continual 
invitation to souls to rise in their sphere and habitation and change their 
condition, a continual process of improvement and discipline; a gradual 
but continuous passing upward from the lower to the higher mansions as 
qualification and fitness are attained. As for the notion of an immediate 
and abrupt translation after death of all souls into a realm of two sec- 
tions, on the right hand a heaven of bliss, on the left a hell of suffering, 
that has suited, and may, perhaps, still suit a few evangelical imagina- 
tions, but is not entertained nowadays by rational and meditative men. 
Now considering the mental and spiritual state in which thousands of 
human beings daily pass away from the world, their ignorance, their 
frivolity, their low desires, their narrow and obscure perceptions, their 
merely sensuous if not sensual ideas of happiness, is it likely that they 
are all at once changed as by miracle into a totally different psychic 
state? Is it not probable that many who enter the new world cast long- 
ing, lingering 4ooks back upon the old one, upon those ambitions, vanities, 
and sordid and sensuous things which occupied all their thoughts and 
strained all their energies while they were here?... 

For our own parts we have never seen spirits of the dead, and are quite 
content to postpone our acquaintance with them till that not very remote 
time when we ourselves shall shuffle off this mortal coil and become 
members of their community. But if we happened to possess any occult 
attractive power by which these ghostly beings might be drawn unbidden 
into our chamber, we should try, we think, to summon courage and inter- 
rogate the intruder somewhat in this style: “ What is your business here? 
Are you the bearer of any message or the communicator of any influence 
from the heavenly world by which our minds can be made brighter, our 
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hearts more generous and warm, our tastes and desires more pure and 
refined, our integrity more complete, our conscience more delicate and 
discriminating, and our whole nature uplifted nearer to the heavenly 
beauty? If these be your motives and purposes we welcome you with 
gratitude and joy. But if you come merely to rollic and riot, to slam 
doors, turn tables, break chairs, lift people in the air, write nonsense on 
slates, or rap out foolish replies to foolish questions,—if this be all you 
can do, in the name of goodness depart from this chamber, go back to 
that low habitation in the spiritual world from which you came. Seek 
your improvement there, and cease to bring folly and nonsense into our 
human world, since it already possesses more than enough of its own... .° 

There is a way of communicating with spirits very different from that 
adopted at these séances. It is to go into our chambers, shut the door, 
hush perturbation of mind, and pray in spirit and in truth to Him who is 
the fulness both of spirit and of truth. There will be no noise in the air, 
no disturbance of the furniture, no writing or rapping or scratching, no 
visibly abnormal, outward phenomena of any kind, but there will be a 
“still small voice” heard within the recesses of the bosom, a low inward 
whispering, as though some gentle angels were ministering to us, an 
upward fluttering of the wings of hope and faith, a movement of 
refreshed power,‘’a breathing of becalming love. This, we think, is the 
true and lawful intercourse of spirits, the “communion of saints,” the 
means of bringing the holy on earth in closer relations with the holier in 
heaven. Or, if the worshipper prefers to this solitary prayer to go forth 
in beneficence among his fellow-men; if he unites in efforts to uplift the 
fallen, to lead back the strayed, to enlighten the dark and ignorant, to 
cheer the despairing and soften the anguish of the suffering, he will find, 
after a while, that here, too, he has been holding communion with spirits, 
—real spirits though still inhabiting the flesh. 


SERVICE AT BIRMINGHAM. 


A large audience was assembled in the “Old Mecting-house” 
at Birmingham not long ago, to hear a sermon from’ Prof. Ff. W. 
Newman, whose venerable age, distinguished position in letters, 
and recent connection with the Unitarian ranks in England, made 
the occasion a very interesting one. His sermon was not, as 
some of his critics might fear, an essay on evolution, or the great- 
ness of matter, or Zoroaster or Buddha, or even our good Theo- 
dore Parker, but a plain, affectionate appeal to his hearers on the 
great subject of charities, and the best way to bless our neigh- 
bors as well as ourselves. The subject was apparently chosen 
on account of a charitable collection which was to be taken up 
that day. It is interesting to hear comments made from the 
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other side of the religious house, especially when they are found 
in that valuable paper, the Baptist Christian World. The letter 
is from the pen of a lady. We give it here to our readers: — 


The announcement that Professor Francis William Newman was to 
preach last Sunday in the Old Meeting-house of the Unitarians in Bir- 
mingham brought together a crowded and cultured audience, drawn 
thither by various motives,— many, doubtless, to worship, even though it 
might be an unknown God; some to compare the preacher with his still 
more distinguished brother, their own fellow-townsman, John Henry 
Newman, of the Oratory; others simply to hear and see for themselves 
the writer of one of the most profoundly religious books of modern days, 
whatever may be said of its theology—The Soul; its Sorrows and tts 
Aspirations. 

To thoughtful minds there is a singular and significant interest in the 
spectacle of these two brothers, born in one home, taught the same 
prayers at one mother’s knee, brought up amid the same influences, both 
of them eminently deyout and spiritual-minded men, endowed alike with 
an intellect vigorous and keen, above all, earnest and untiring seekers 
after truth; yet, after starting from the same point, standing, finally, at 
the very opposite poles of religious thought. Surely, if the Divine words 
are to be received — and who shall dare to reject them ? — “that they that 


seek shall find,” these two men, striving, agonizing after some certainty of 
belief, 


“ Some solid ground on which to rest,” 


rending asunder the most cherished associations of a lifetime, willing to 
lay aside everything that might impede them in the search for truth, 
ought to have attained it. Can both be wrong, or both be right? For we 
see them now, the one lying bound hand and foot upon the altar of an 
authoritative creed, the other, as our theologians with one consent declare, 
drifting in the darkness over an unknown sea, whitherwards he cannot 
tell. 

In a word, the brothers Newman, both of them distinguished leaders 
of their respective schools of thought, represent, the one the so-called 
‘superstition ” of the Christian world as typified by Rome, the other that 
modern form of “infidelity” whose growth divines and dignitaries with 
one voice unite to denounce, bewail, and wonder at. 

“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” Shall this man, whom 
many doubtless among ourselves would brand as “ unbeliever,” strengthen 
our faith in God, or quicken our love toman? Can he lift us nearer to 
the light, or help us to realize what, after all, is the main thing, often 
forgotten by us, what is the meaning and the work of life? The answer 
is not for us to give. We can say only, “Come and see!” 

There is standing before the people a tall, spare man, with deep-set, 
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luminous eyes, bent now on the sea of upturned faces before him; a worn 
and thoughtful countenance, with an expression sometimes of melancholy 
in its repose; his aspect that of one who has fought for his convictions, 
who carries many a scar, who has won through all to peace, though not to 
an untroubled peace at last. With one short prayer to Him whose name 
is Love, he bids his hearers “remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’” The sermon is a 
discourse on the growth of Christian morals. It is very quiet, earnest, 
lucid. From the “accent” of the thought you may tell at once that it is 
a scholar and a philosopher who speaks; yet so clear and simple is it that 
all may follow him with ease. Leaving the older Paganisms behind, we 
have the Jewish and the Christian systems of morality contrasted and 
compared with those elaborated by the masters of Greek philosophy. We 
see the evolution of morals in the race, the march of mankind from mean- 
ness on to majesty, from selfishness to divinest charity, the circle of 
benevolence spreading from its centre in the individual till it includes 
the family, the society, the country, widening out at last to take in all 
humanity. And then is shown in noblest words how not only the scope 
but the idea of charity has grown. The relief of suffering, the punish- 
ment of crime, the alms to poverty are good, but charity now means more 
than this. Our thought, our time, our substance, we must give to prevent, 
by every means at our command, these various forms of ill. ‘This is that 
“will” of God which must needs be done by us in the world if we would 
“know ” Him whose name is Love. Serving man whom He hath made, 
we do most truly serve our God. 

A lesson that the Church does greatly need to learn. Such teaching 
was his who took upon him the form of a servant that he might show us 
wherein man’s true greatness lay. And whether the devils of Ignorance 
and Suffering and Vice be cast out of this sad world in the name of 
Christ or not, the Master will, perchance, count such service as done to 
him when he disowns in the great day of reckoning much that now boasts 
itself to be ministerial success. 


GEORGE DAWSON. 


Speaking of Birmingham reminds us of George Dawson, whom 
we have never seen, and whose words, unfortunately, we do 
not remember ever to have read; but there is something about 
his name that falls in sweet and gracious influences on our 
hearts and imaginations here in America. We catch the sympa- 
thy from our English friends, and ocean waves between cannot 
sweep away these blessed influences that pass and repass and 
make us one in Christ Jesus. 

We have all read in the papers George Dawson’s career; how 
he belonged to the Baptist denomination in England, and at 

12 
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length left them for wider room, but carrying with him their good 
will, and casting back looks of affection ever upon them; how 
he started an independent church, and made it a power in Bir- 
mingham, and was at the head of every good work there, intel- 
lectual and philanthropic, for many years; how at last he 
dropped away with his harness on, at the call of the Master. 

Why do we sigh at the thought of such deaths? Should we 
ever rise to so sublime a comprehension of the power of good 
men’s lives, if we were not for a moment stunned when they are 
taken, in their prime, suddenly out of our sight? Virtuous and 
noble old age is an exalted sight. But these sons of the morning 
who go down at noon-day leave trails of glory that light up all 
our lives. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


It is interesting to see the activity of this man. He is writing 
now a work on geology, another on botany, and another on art; 
a life of Turner, and one of Xenophon; a commentary on Hesiod; 
and a history of Florentine and Attic art. He has all the time 
his professorship of art at Oxford, and, we believe, is writing a 
work on birds, besides editing translations of the classics for 
British peasants, to which books he adds lengthy prefaces. 

Mere quantity, however, is nothing. Mr. Ruskin’s best admir- 
ers will acknowledge that he is sometimes a little prolix, and 
when he is not that, he is apt to be dogmatic, and pound down 
upon those ideas which do not suit him. But such an amount of 
faithful study is worthy of all praise, and if this hurrying genera- 
tion do not get time to read all his books, they will keep for the 
next. 

There is another side of his character which is well worth look- 
ing at,—his practical labors for the public well-being. He has 
established 2 museum at Sheffield, and is at the head of the “St 
George’s Company,” which has for its object the “health, wealth, 
and long life of the British nation.” Its aims are multitudinous 
and, of course, “practical” people call it chimerical; but Mr. 
Ruskin will bring something out of it, and his interest in the 
working-people of Great Britain ought to win our highest sympa- 
thy and respect. His generosity to Oxford and Cambridge, in 
gifts of pictures, and the large sums of money he lays ana to 
carry out his benevolent schemes, deserve lasting gratitude. 
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FRENCH MOVEMENTS. 


Our French brethren are still at work holding conferences, 
keeping the waters moving, and hoping every time that some- 
thing good will come of it. The two last ones that we have seen 
accounts of were held at Rouen and Lille. The correspondent in 
TI? Alliance Liberale seems to think they were encouraging. Both 
Orthodox and Liberals showed a desire to come to an agreement. 
M. Fontanes, the eloquent liberal preacher at Havre, whom we 
have all heard of, was asked to give up his temple for a series of 
meetings representing all parties. There is some complaint that 
the Orthodox ministers get themselves put into the pulpit more 
often than the Liberals; but we trust the meetings were tolerably 
harmonious. . 

M. Dufour, pastor of Dardagny, a liberal Orthodox preacher of 
some celebrity, has died of late, much to the regret of the com- 
munity. He was a devoted pastor, not afraid of new light; a 
man of learning who had published some valuable theological 


books. 
M. P. L. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Dr. Sprenger has remarked that though Islam has been de- 
scribed in many books, few educated people know more about it 
than that the Turks are Mohammedans and allow polygamy. 
Within the last few months, however, we have learned far more 
about Turkey and Montenegro than we ever knew before. The 
newspapers have flooded us with correspondence, and the varied 
and weighty aspects of the Eastern question have furnished the 
predominant theme for the foreign magazines. The geography, 
history, and social condition of the war-beclouded provinces have 
each received minutest description from competent writers, and 
the political horizon has been scanned, and the “probabilities ” 
registered by not less eminent authorities. An element in the 
problem, which has received less attention than most others, is 
treated by Mr. Gladstone, in the Contemporary Review for 
December, in an article on “The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem,” which is not less broad or vigorous than his article in 
the November number of the same magazine. Mr. Gladstone 
finds his text on this occasion in the meeting comprising, as we 
are told, about ten thousand persons, which assembled at Athens 
a few weeks before to put forward a claim on behalf of the Hel- 
lenic provinces still in servitude, and not permitted even to speak 
authentically for themselves. The claim was for a hearing at the 
conference of powers on the Eastern question, and for an equal 
share in the emancipation which has been demanded in various 
quarters on behalf of Slavonic subjects of the Ottoman Power. 
In their title to be dealt with by the Conference, Mr. Gladstone 
does not absolutely pronounce, but proceeds to sketch in outline 
the most material parts of the political history of modern Greece, 
especially in its relation to Turkey. The statistical record of the 
progress of Greece, drawn from published sources, shows us that 
Greece is not wholly living on its past history. “The population, 
which was stated in 1834 to be 650,000, had risen in 1870 to be 
1,238,000; that is to say, it had nearly doubled in thirty-six 
years; amore rapid rate of increase than that of Great Britain, 
and far beyond the ordinary European rate. With the Ionian 
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Islands Greece must now contain a number of souls considerably 
beyond a million and a half. In 1830 Greece had 110 schools 
with 9,249 scholars. In 1860 it had 752 schools with 52,860 
scholars. The University of Athens, which in 1837 had 52 
students, in 1866 could show 1,182. The number of Greek sea- 
men, augmented by the addition of those of the Ionian Islands, 
was in 1871 no less than 35,000. But before that annexation 
they were 24,000; or almost three times as many, in proportion 
to the population, as those of the United Kingdom. That por- 
tion of Greek trade which is carried on with the United King- 
dom, and which was in 1861 £923,000, had risen in 1871 to 
£2,332,000. 

“Neither, then, in a material, nor in a political and social 
view,” says Mr. Gladstone, “is there any ground to regret the 
intervention of the Powers on behalf of Greece. The prospect 
of Russian predominance in the Levant is just as oppressive to 
their rising hopes as that of a Greek Empire at Constantinople is 
distasteful even to the mighty and wide-ruling empire of all the 
Russias.” 

The same number of the Contemporary Review contains 
another article on the “Eastern Question,” by R. Bosworth 
Smith, in which, incidental to the political question, some of the 
striking conditions in the Turkish national character are well 
illustrated, and some of the reforms indicated which Europe may 
well demand, and Turkey be expected to accept. 

The Turkish question is further considered in the Dudblin Re- 
view and in the British Quarterly for October; and, besides 
some Eastern social sketches, the Deutsche Rundschau has an 
article on the same question, closing with this significant para- 
graph: “The decayed carcass of Mussulman Turkey must be set 
aside, and Russia must not alone determine the disposition of the 
heritage.” 

While nearly all the articles that we have seen on this impor- 
tant topic are conceived in a grave and dignified tone, the Lon- 
don Christian Observer and Advocate — which, on the authority 
of its title-page, we remind our readers is “conducted by mem- 
bers of the Church of England” —has an.article on the Turkish 
question, which, since Mark Twain’s speech on New England 
weather, is one of the most successful attempts in comic litera- 
ture of the reason. It is ail the more amusing because the 
author is totally unconscious of being funny. Henceforth, if we 
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follow the keen prophetic instinct of this writer, instead of look- 
ing in the daily journals for the latest cables on the Eastern ques- 
tion, we may relieve our suspense by reading, once for all, the 
book of Revelation, where the whole story is told in advance. 
“Tt is generally admitted by students of prophecy that in the 
ninth and sixteenth chapters of Revelation we have a brief 
account of the rise and fall of the Turkish Empire.” See Reyv., 
ix:,12, 21. 

We wonder that this general admission, so unfavorable to 
Turkey, has not been made the occasion of any diplomatic pro- 
test. 

We learn further, that the “Rise of the Mohammedan power 
appears to be clearly predicted in the early portions of the six- 
teenth chapter of Revelation, which describes more particularly 
what may be termed the Saracenic woe, and which was to 
last in its intensity for the period of five prophetic months, or 
one hundred and fifty years, from A. D. 622—772. It is, how- 
ever, with the Turkish portion of the predicted woe that we are 
now more especially concerned, and of which the prophecy in 
the later portion of this same chapter gives such minute details 
as forbid any reasonable doubt on the subject.” We should be 
tempted to add an exclamation point here if such punctuation 
would not savor of heresy. 

“That the great River Euphrates, verse fourteen, refers to the 
Mohammedan power seemed ¢o be admitted by all.” Dean Stan- 
ley, for instance, and Bishop Colenso! 

We are also informed that the third part of men killed by the 
fire, smoke, and brimstone which issued out of their mouths — 
the mouths of the lion-headed horses of Rev. ix., 17, —“ appears 
to refer to the cannon used at the siege of Constantinople,” a fact 
which writers on heavy ordnance have hitherto altogether over- 
looked. 

But now comes the question, “ Are the signs of the times suffi- 
ciently clear to warrant our expectation that this war in which 
Turkey is now engaged will be the final scene in the prophetic 
drama of the drying up of the Euphrates?” The answer to this 
question, which we kindly supply, will be of great importance to 
the stock exchange: “If the year-day theory be true, and if we 
are right in interpreting the period of 1260 years as the close of 
the Turkish woe, we may expect that this war, now commenced, 
unless patched up by a temporary peace, to be broken on the 


oe 
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' first opportunity, will not end until the year 1881-2, when twelve 
hundred and sixty years will have expired, counting from the 
Mohammedan era of the Hegira.” 

In giving a summary of the most notable articles in foreign 
reviews we doubt if it be judicious to devote much space to 
those that are only notable for their nonsense. We have given 
this much, however, to show that if the new theological criti- 
cism has received a powerful impetus within the last few years, 
the old criticism has not been entirely abandoned. 

In an article before referred to, Mr. E. Bosworth Smith says 
of the Turk, that “in spite of the example and the precept of all 
Christian nations of Europe, and not the least of their repre- 
sentatives at Stamboul, he remains conspicuous for his sobriety 
and temperance.” In sad contrast to this candid tribute from an 
Englishman stands an article in the same Review (Contemporary 
Review for December) which presents some remarkable facts 
about the prevalence of intemperance in Great Britain, without, 
however, as it seems to us, suggesting any adequate remedy. 
“There are about two hundred and three thousand apprehensions 
in each year for drunkenness; and calculating that for every one 
apprehended at least two will escape, we have the appalling total 
of over half a million of drunkards in Great Britain. Assuming 
that no more than two-thirds of these are heads of families, and 
that each head represents, according to the usual rate, four per- 
sons besides himself we have two million additional sufferers by 
this vice. Nearly thirty million barrels of malt liquor, eighteen 
million gallons of wine, ten million gallons of cider and perry, 
and forty million gallons of ardent spirits, containing altogether 
about eighty-four million gallons of pure alcohol, and estimated 
as worth about one hundred and thirty million pounds sterling, 
are consumed in the United Kingdom each year.” But how little 
of the real suffering, degradation, and crime which intemperance 
creates does this total show. Mr. Peck advocates a greater 
restriction of license; a reduction of the hours in which liquor 
shall be sold and the closing of such places on Sunday; also a 
distinction in legislation with reference to hotels and respectable 
inns, —and beer and gin-shops. 

An echo from the Centennial reaches us in an article in the 
British Quarterly Review which seems to be of a just and gen- 
erous spirit. The writer admits that America has given two 
great. political lessons which are of special importance to the 
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mother country; viz. concerning national education and the 
relation of Church and State. “The separation of Church from 
State is the great contribution of America to political science, 
Coleridge was wrong in saying that America had done nothing 
for mankind in the domain of philosophy. If she had done only 
this she would have been entitled to our lasting gratitude; for 
she has demonstrated conclusively that neither Church nor State 
suffers from this political separation.” 

With equal fairness does the writer do justice to the claims of 
American writers. “No one will ask now ‘who reads an Ameri- 
can book?’ Rather may it be asked, who doesn’t? America 
has nearly, if not quite, kept pace with England in literary pro- 
Cue tions faa. 

“Thanks to her schools the vaster majority of the population 
of the United States have been able to read with appreciation 
the greatest masterpieces of English literature, and they have a 
faculty for quickly discovering genius. Sartor Resartus was 
published in Boston long before its publication in England, and 
such also was the case with those peculiarly English publications, 
Macaulay's Essays. Herbert Spencer’s writings were read 
widely in America before the authors name was known in 
England, except to the select few.” 

We certainly hope the writer is correct when he confidently 
asserts in closing that “American spread-eagleism is at an 
end. The times of Elijah Pogram and Jefferson Brick, if there 
ever were such times, are certainly over. Multitudes of Ameri- 
van travellers now visit England, France, and Germany, and the 
very sight of the modern life of these countries shows them that 
all is not decay outside the United States. They feel that these 
nations have yet in them unexhausted sources of vital force; 
that they, as well as America, have a mission to accomplish and 
x work to do for the world. This feeling does not destroy 
patriotism; it probably renders it stronger and truer; but it 
serves to combine a pure and lofty patriotism with a deep and 
generous feeling.” If this is the legitimate fruit of the national 
Exposition it is worth all it cost. 

In the same magazine there is a long and commendatory article 
on American ecclesiastical law which is evidently written for the 
instruction and reproof of Englishmen. 

We are indebted to Germany for our 


best English grammar 
and our best Shakespearian dictionary. 


Shall we not have to 
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turn to her for.an accurate, impartial and adequate history of our 
civil war? Possibly. The articles on the civil war, however, 
published in the Deutsche Rundschau, the third of which ap- 
pears in the December number, do not seem to have added to 
our debt. They are not very ambitious. We can hardly under- 
stand how a German mind could resist the temptation to dilute 
his facts with a little more philosophy. 

Evolution is now a stock subject of the magazines, and is 
likely to be for some time to come. Besides the articles on 
Evolution and Automatism in the Contemporary Review, the 
third of which appears in the December number, Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, in Macmillan’s for January, treats “The Ascent of Man,” 
in which he practically accepts the hypothesis of evolution, but 
calls upon evolution to be true to itself and to recognize the pos- 
sibility of development in the future as well as the fact of devel- 
opment in the past, and “not to shut up the hopes and aspirations 
of our race in a mundane egg because the mundane egg happens 
to be the special province of the physiologist. The series of 
developments has proceeded from inorganic to the organic, from 
the organic upward to moral and intellectual life. Why should 
it be arrested there? Why should it not continue its upward 
course and arrive at a development which might be designated 
as spiritual life. Surely the presumption is in favor of the con- 
tinued operation of the law.” Prof. Smith thinks that the moral 
philosopher as well as the student of history must admit that at 
the time of the appearance of Christianity a crisis took place in 
the development of humanity which may be not unfitly described 
as the commencement of the spiritual life. 

We have met lately with nothing especially important in the 
German reviews on the subject of evolution. G. Ch. Bernhard 
Piinger, lately called to Jena, contributes his inaugural address to 
the Jahrbicher fiir Protestantische Theologie on the relation of 
Darwinianism to morals and religion. It must be remembered 
that Jena is the throne and stronghold of Haeckelism. Herr 
Piinger concludes that the doctrine of the development of all 
organisms, man included, out of one or more primitive forms 
which had a primitive origin from inorganic matter through the 
mechanical activity of natural forces is not in antagonism with 
the assumption of an intelligent author of the world, nor with 
the assumption of a moral law vr the freedom of the will. 

In the same journal H. Holzman has a few pages on the origin 
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of the current picture of Jesus. The features, he presumes, are 
derived from Grecian rather than from Jewish sources. The 
first factor is A’sculapius. Stark has shown the great promi- 
nence of A’sculapius in the later centuries of the classical 
period. Throughout he is spoken of as the true physician, the 
guide, the savior. He reminds us that in the apocryphal Acts 
of Pilate, the Procurator asserts that Jesus had accomplished his 
miracles of healing only through the help of Adsculapius. Justin 
Martyr through comparison with Hermes and Atsculapius makes 
the Christian Son of God acceptable and conceivable to his 
heathen readers. In addition to Aisculapius, Jupiter Serapis was 
the second factor. Holzman thinks his view can be confirmed by 
an inspection of the Adsculapius in the museum in Naples and of 
the Serapis in the Vatican. 

8. J. B. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism. A Sketch, 
Historical and Critical. By Chas. D. B. Mills. Northampton, 
Mass.: Journal and Free Press Co. 1876. 


A religion that has existed for twenty-five centuries, giving no 
signs of decay, and that numbers among its followers many mill- 
ions of people, would certainly, for itself, deserve respectful con- 
sideration at our hands; still more, when, through the immigra- 
tion of thousands of its adherents, it is coming into contact with 
our Civilization, does it present points of general interest and 
problems worthy of study. 

The author undertakes to give us an account of the life and 
doctrine of the founder of Buddhism. It is unnecessary for him 
to say that he has written in a spirit of love and admiration for 
the historical character he is presenting, for that is plainly to be 
seen. Before Buddha and his doctrine all else is dwarfed and 
insignificant. Christ and Christianity are far inferior in the com- 
parison. In his judgment we are outgrowing the Jewish narrow- 
ness which from the beginning has led Christendom to worship 
exclusive claims of dispensation and person, and so the time is 
favorable to present the case of a rival religion and teacher. 

He feels called upon to apologize for his disposition to depre- 
ciate Christianity, by the difficulty of escaping prepossession on 
the other side, and so flattering it, which one who has somewhat 
outgrown the Christian limitation necessarily meets. After this 
we are prepared for any extravagance of enthusiasm into which 
he may be led. 

He has written an interesting book. His account of the life of 
Buddha is concise and useful; but throughout we are met by the 
implication, See how much superior this great teacher was to 
Jesus, and his religion to Christianity! The comparison between 
the doctrines is always at the expense of Christianity; the con- 
trast is enhanced by the mode of statement. If Orthodoxy is 
Christianity, if what our author calls the “doctrine of commercial 
substitution,” “our Western dream of atonement by vicarious 
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blood” is an essential part of Christianity, his criticism might be 
more just than it now is. 

He speaks of Jesus as the saint all our Western world prays to, 
and shows how inconsistent he was, now forgetting himself, and 
preaching the doctrines of the noblest self-renunciation; at other 
times asserting himself and making great promises, both in this 
life and the next, to his friends, and shows how much inferior 
“the Galilean youth” was to Sakya-Muni, who never offered any 
conquests or power or wealth to his followers, but only self-denial, 
and virtue its own reward. 

After this we are surprised to find from him that Buddhism 
has its defects; the faith is renunciant, solitary, mournful; it has 
its ascetic side; its fatal shortcoming is in forgetting that while 
in the body, man has a body. But then these defects come from 
its very greatness. It is so penetrated with the thought of the 
spiritual as to discern nothing of the seen and material. But if it 
is to be blamed for taking sombre views of life, the Old Testa- 
ment is as bad, as is shown by passages cited; the New Testa- 
ment is not free from the same infirmity, and the Christian view 
of life and death, as put forth in popular hymns, is very much 
worse. 

The works of Buddhism, the Dhammapadam, and Tripitakas 
are explained, and one chapter is given to “Sentences of Script- 
ures.” We have read these with care, and find some of them 
very good, the utterances of wisdom, embodiments of profound 
truth, but in loftiness of thought and felicity of expression 
inferior to the Hebrew Scriptures, particularly the Proverbs, and 
nowhere rising in morality above the standard of the New Testa- 
ment. Take a couple of sentences for comparison: “If one man 
conquer in battle a thousand times a thousand men, and if another 
conquer himself, he certainly is the greatest of victors.” Wherein 
is this superior to “He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city”? 
Or, again, “Let no man make small account of evil, saying, it will 
not come near unto me; by the falling of drops the water-pot is 
filled, and the foolish man is filled with evil, taking it up little by 
little.” Is not the same idea as happily expressed in this: “Be 
not wise in thine own eyes: fear the Lord, and depart from 
evil”? 

In the chapter entitled the “Man and the Thought,” is an 
exposition of doctrine partly illustrated by legend. Some of the 
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requirements made of the priests are fanciful in minuteness of 
detail. 

Buddha never refers to any supreme, personal being, any indi- 
vidual God. The highest reward his religion offers is Nirvana, 
which he attempts to define only on the side of negation. It is, 
says our author, the ineffable, the untold, the unknown, the dream 
of life, the ideal felicity, the infinitude of God, the heritage and 
longing and goal of the finite soul, to be gained through renuncia- 
tion, surrender, and the higher choice continually. Is there any- 
thing in this superior to the Christian prospect, “Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life”? 

Buddhism was-a missionary religion; its character was pacific 
and gentle; it made conquests among nations remote from those 
to which it was first given, and it softened the characters of those 
who received it. 

If it were not for the spirit, of which we have spoken, pervad- 
ing this book, we should say it was useful and helpful; as it is, it 
is instructive. It would be improved by the omission of the last 
chapter. 


English Radical Leaders. By R. J. Hinton. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1875. 


’ 

This book is the second volume in the “ Library of Brief Biog- 
raphies,” of which the first was Higginson’s Contemporary 
Statesmen of Europe. It is in four divisions; viz. I. The In- 
dependent Members, in which figure the familiar names of Prof. 
Faweett, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Robert Meek Carter, etc. Il. The 
Labor Agitation and its Friends,— among others, Thomas Hughes, 
Anthony J. Mundella, Thomas Brassey. III. Parliamentary Agi- 
tators,— Samuel Plimsoll, the seaman’s benefactor, Edward Miall, 
ete. IV. Popular Leaders, — George Jacob Holyoake, Joseph 
Arch, Charles Bradlaugh, etce., ete. Ss 

The book is interesting as showing how the same problems of 
political economy and human welfare are seeking their solution in 
different countries at the same time, and by substantially the 
same methods. By immaterial changes in localities and names, 
these sketches would describe the reforms that are working them- 
selves clear in the government, the labor, and the social life of our 
own country. 

It has a further interest as an illustration of the practical re- 
publicanism of England. A monarchy in name, it is a republic 
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in almost all that is essential. It derives, if not nominally, yet 
practically, its right to govern from the consent of the governed. 
It is for the people, and constantly getting to be more and more 
by the people. And when, in a period like this upon our Repub- 
lic to-day, we compare the two nations, the chief difference seems 
to be that England has a government equally generous, benefi- 
cent, and republican, and only more orderly, stable, and secure: 
We exalt the opportunities for the common people to rise, the 
chances for power to show itself and merit to find its reward, 
which our country affords; and every study like this shows Eng- 
land realizing the same. The stories of Carter among the inde- 
pendent members, of Mundella and Macdonald among the labor 
agitators, are the counterparts of the stories of self-made men in 
our own country, — the capitalists, the philanthropists, the states- 
men. 

It is interesting to observe, in this connection, the opening sen- 
tence of the article on “Popular Education the Safeguard of 
Democracy,” in a late number of the Westminster Review: “A 
time has come when even the most sanguine of conservatives or 
retrogressionists can scarcely conceal from themselves the fact 
that our national tone of thought, and consequently our national 
institutions, are steadily progressing towards democracy.” 

The chief sources of the information in this volume are the 
ordinary English newspaper and the letters of M. D. Conway. 
These sources are alike open to all, and the information already 
possessed by many. But it is often pleasant to have the work of 
compilation done to one’s hand; and this is, in general, brightly 
and acceptably done, The literary character of the book is not 
of the best. It has several serious and intruding defects, an 
example of which is the practice of giving the date of the sub- 
ject’s birth, and then following with the superfluous information 
of his consequent present age,—a very natural thing for an 
author to do mentally as he studies his subject; but, if he prints 
this calculation in his book, it becomes outgrown and false by the 
time the book is in the reader’s hands. Besides, most readers are 
equal to that problem, the date of birth being given. 


The book has a good index, and its outwardystyle is very 
pleasing. 
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Modern Materialism: Its Aititude towards Theology. Com- 
prising two papers reprinted from the Contemporary Review, 
and being a continuation of the argument of “Religion as 
Affected by Modern Materialism.” By James Martineau, 
LL.D. pp. 71-111. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 


For the relations of theology and modern science the best 
service of adjustment and reconcilement should naturally come 
from the “liberal” and “rational” church. Unbound by formu- 
lated and finished statements, unbiassed by antecedents, taught to 
look realities in the face, exercise hospitality towards all earnest 
thought, and welcome all authenticated truths, new or old; yet 
standing for faith in religion, proclaiming a spiritual and divine 
nature in the universe of man and of matter, —it is peculiarly 
privileged and equipped to do the service which modern thought 
and life need. No man in our church has so evidently received 
the divine commission to do the work as Mr. Martineau. He 
brings to it the discriminations that come with the most thorough 
knowledge, illustrations that are furnished by the broadest cult- 
ure, and a fervor that is born of a real experience. 

The only “notice” necessary for a work by James Martineau, 
on any theme to which he may address his pen, is its announce- 
ment. If anything be added to this, it shall be some indication 
of its contents, not as an inducement to the reader, but only as a 
foretaste of the pleasure and advantage that await his enjoyment. 
In this spirit we take up this little book. The address on “ Relig- 
ion as Affected by Modern Materialism,” delivered by Mr. Mar- 
tineau at the opening of Manchester New College, in London, 
1875, will be well remembered. It recognized the assumed rela- 
tion of modern science to religious faith, and asked whether 
anything remains as the specific and legitimate work for which 
churches and theological institutions deserve to exist. In an- 
swering this question, the author assumes for religion three posi- 
tions; viz. 1, that the universe which includes us and folds 
us round is the life-dwelling of an Eternal Mind; 2, that the 
world of our abode is the scene of a moral government, incipient 
but not yet complete; and 8, that the upper zones of human 
affection, above, the clouds of self and passion, take us into the 
sphere of a divine communion. He then proceeds to show, with 
that beauty and precision characteristic of all that issues from his 
pen, how religion so defined “is independent of any possible 
results of the natural sciences, and stands fast through any 
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various readings of the genesis of things.” When Religion insists 
that the phenomena thus reduced to system are the product of 
Mind, she in no way prejudges the modus operandi, but 1s ready 
to accept whatever adjustments of order, whatever affinities of 
aspect the skill of observers may reveal. Between science and 
religion there is no native antagonism, no necessary collision. 
The one illustrates the method of the universe, the other assumes 
to name the power; the one represents the how, the other the 
whence. 

This first discourse so commanded the attention of the mate- 
rinlists as to call out several criticisms and replies, among them 
one from Prof. Tyndall. And this, in turn, called from Mr. 
Martineau the book before us, consisting of two articles pub- 
lished originally in the Contemporary Review. 'The replies of 
Prof. Tyndall and others tacitly confess the first address to be 
one of the most searching and effective assaults upon the posi- 
tions of the materialists; and they pam it only by a diversion, or 
criticism of the form and incidentals of the address. The arti- 
cles that constitute this book show that Mr. Martineau is not the 
man to be uninformed in regard to the attitude of materialism, 
or indefinite and loose in his own use of language. In them he 
runs down the illusive terms on which the controversy shifts, 
and shows who it is that is constantly importing into them ele- 
ments not included in them by their antecedent definitions. 
Between the premises and the conclusions, new potencies are 
constantly introduced, according to the service required of them. 
Mr. Martineau shows how often and in what subtle ways this 
shifting of meanings is made. “The material hypothesis, as I 
read it,” he says, “and as alone I propose to comment on it, is 
that, with ultimate inorganic atoms to begin with, the present uni- 
verse could be constructed.” Compare with this the flexible and 
accommodating definition of the Professor: “Matter I define ag 
that mysterious thing by which all this has been accomplished.” 

The first of the two articles before us is occupied with “mat- 
ter” or “atoms,” and the second with “force” or “energy.” His 
labor is in behalf of religion and spiritual reality—in behalf of 
“conscious relationship and immediate conversg between the 
human and the divine Mind,” — but his clear discriminations and 
his generous candor do for all true science an equal service. One 
feels that Mr. Martineau has at his command something more 
than mere “fragments of science”; that he has a scientific under- 
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standing and equipment scarcely inferior to that of his opponent, 
and withal something beside; while in every page appears the 
modesty of a pure, clear soul seeking truth, which is full of assur- 
ance and persuasion. 


Religion and the State. By Samuel T. Spear, D.D. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1876. 


The author has collected a series of articles, originally pub- 
lished in the Independent, to be a contribution towards the right 
solution of the school question. After stating the question to be 
considered, he examines the relation that civil government should 
sustain to religion, and then asks what the principles of our Amer- 
ican system of government require. The issue, as he states it, 
before the American people, is not the question of Church and 
State, but the specific question of Bible reading, and religious 
instruction and worship in our public schools. In the decision of 
this question is involved the attitude which civil government 
should assume and maintain with reference to religion. The 
American States are exclusively secular; shall the school be like 
them, or the instrument of religious instruction and worship? To 
this his answer is that the school should be a fair expression of 
the character of the State. 

In further considering his position he declares that he ad- 
dresses his argument not to religionists but to citizens. Catholics 
object to our educational system because it is not distinct- 
ively religious. A secular, they say, is a godless and atheistic 
education; but when they speak of a religious education they 
mean one after the specific type of their own faith. Religion 
after the Protestant model is to them damnable heresy, and the 
school where it is taught only next after a godless school; and 
between the two there is little to choose. The Catholics would 
prefer parochial schools of their own, but these are expensive, and 
so they would like to have the State pay the bills and let them 
regulate the teaching. ‘The Catholic clergy display great sagacity 
in discerning the sources of Catholic growth, and promoting it. 
Protestants, however divided among themselves, are an absolute 
unit against the Catholic programme for the schools; but they 
have different opinions in regard to what their own scheme 
should be. Some would have the State retire and give up to 
private hands the business of education; others would have the 
State confine itself to giving secular knowledge; others want the 
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Bible read, with perhaps a prayer or hymn. In the latter case 
they ask for themselves what they deny to the Catholics. To 
them, and to the Jews as well, the Protestant Bible is a sectarian 
book. 

The whole province of the civil government in relation to relig- 
ion is involved in this discussion, If the State may undertake 
religious propagandism anywhere, or at all, 1t may undertake it 
everywhere. Now civil government is not a contrivance to secure 
the ends relating to our spiritual welfare. Our author claims it is 
not for the civil government to administer, regulate, support, or 
teach religion; under our system its only relation to it is to pro- 
tect the people in the peaceable and orderly exercise of their 
religious liberty. The State cannot add the civil sanction to any 
form of religion without invading the inalienable rights of the 
individual conscience, and assuming an authority that belongs 
to God alone. All it can do is to protect every one in the exer- 
cise of his religion so long as he does not make it an excuse for 
crime against the temporal good order and safety of society. If 
religion falls within the province of a State it must have a relig- 
ion to administer; and the theory which unites government and 
religion is equally good for all governments. Applied to Chris- 
tianity it would promote the truth, to Paganism, the . grossest 
superstition and error. 

The national Constitution, except as against encroachments by 
the general government, does not stand guard over the religious 
liberties of the people. The States are not now prohibited from 
establishing religion, but all that their constitutions undertake to 
secure is religious liberty for all the people. Senator Blaine has 
proposed an amendment to the Constitution that no State shall 
make any law respecting an establishment of religion, and that no 
money raised by taxation for the public schools shall be under the 
control of any religious sect. 

The President has proposed a still broader requirement, that 
the States be forced to establish public schools, but be prohibited 
from using any funds for the benefit of any sect or denomination, 
and that all property, whether of church or corporation, except, 
perhaps, church edifices, should be taxed equally. Our author 
thinks he is right in this view, although it is a matter properly to 
be decided by the States, and in one of his chapters argues at 
length on the propriety of taxing church property and church 
edifices as well, presenting the argument in the strongest form, 
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The reasoning on this question of religious teaching in the 
schools has proceeded too much as if government was a Protestant 
State government, and as if Christianity was the common law, 
forgetting that no such thing is the fact. It is claimed that there 
is a religious element in the Sabbath legislation of this country, 
and in the requirement of an oath in judicial proceedings; but the 
first our author denies, and the second is not, he says, a State 
confession of faith, or State incorporation of religion, but simply 
the State taking advantage of a person’s faith to secure a tem- 
poral end for itself; namely, the truth, without affirming anything 
about the correctness of that faith. 

When the State prescribes a religious system to be taught, or 
religious forms to be observed in the public schools, it establishes 
an educational system of which it makes religion a part, and that 
is equivalent to establishing a State religion in the public schools; 
and when for the support of that system it taxes the people, it 
coerces the tax-payer to maintain that religion, without reference 
to whether it accords with the views and wishes of the majority 
or not, it trespasses upon the rights and religious liberty of, and 
is unjust to, all who, without assenting to it, are compelled to sup- 
port it, and its action is not consistent with the constitutional 
doctrine of the American States in regard to the right of con- 
science. 

Of the various solutions proposed for the problem, most are 
open to objection. To distribute the school money among the 
various sects for their own use would tend to a disintegration 
rather than a unification of the American people, and should not 
be entertained. The only course for the State to take, in our 
author’s view, is one of absolute and impartial neutrality with 
reference to the doctrine or tenets of religion, and to give such a 
secular education as would be useful in this life if there were no 
God and no future for the human soul. 

The difficulty with all religious schools is that they come in 
conflict with the American doctrine by making the State a relig- - 
ious teacher at the public expense ; and this an American State 
cannot, consistently with the principles of its own organization, 
and of impartial justice towards all the people, undertake to be. 

If the people are not prepared to abandon the doctrine in 
regard to religion which the last century of their history has 
slowly and steadily incorporated into their political system, and if 
they believe in it as the true doctrine for every government, let 
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them have the consistency and courage to apply it to the public 
schools. When this is done, the public school, like the State 
under whose authority it exists, and by whose taxing power it is 
supported, will be, as it should, simply a civil institution, absolutely 
secular, and not at all religious in its purposes. 

We have given the author’s argument at length, for the most 
part in his own words, because it is a fresh and strong presenta- 
tion of one side of a subject important now, and destined to have 
greater importance in the future. The statement would have 
been stronger if, in putting his articles into a book, the writer had 
not retained the form in which they appeared in.the paper, but had 
rearrranged and condensed them, and stated his ground a little 
more consecutively, refraining from repetitions. He has, how- 


ever, made a valuable contribution to the literature of the ques- 
tion. 


Student Life at Harvard. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
1876. 


College men are never tired of rehearsing the tale of college 
days, and when they do so are always sure of appreciative listen- 
ers, nor do they weary of hearing the experience of men of earlier 
and later times and comparing it with their own; while the out- 
side world is always eager to hear of the ways and thoughts of a 
community whose traditions, laws, code of honor, even, is so differ- 
ent from their own, and of which the few glimpses it receives 
awaken a tantalizing curiosity for more. College books accord- 
ingly will continue to be written and to be read. The author of 
the book which heads our notice, says his “ object has been to give 
a faithful picture of student life at Harvard as it appeared to 
undergraduates there rather more than half a score of years ago.” 
He has succeeded very well in his attempt, though he has fol- 
lowed a little too closely familiar models, and the reader can 
hardly fail to be reminded of Zom Brown at Oxford and 
similar books, in some episodes of the story. Many of the charac— 
ters will be easily recognized by the descriptions of them, and 
graduates of the last decade will remember not a few of the inci- 
dents. We cannot help thinking, however, that some of the 
pranks narrated have been exaggerated, even though the author 
says he relied on memoranda made immediately after the occur- 
rence of the events. The uncomplaining endurance of hardship 
by a student of slender means seeking an education, and perish- 
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ing in the attempt to secure it, which to many may seem improb- 
able, is paralleled by a similar occurrence, not so many years ago, 
which probably furnished data for the incident. The chapters on 
boating will have for many readers the chief interest, and these 
are made up from the diary of a well-known oarsman. 

The graduate will read the book with interest, and all who have 
ever had relations in college, or who expect to be connected with 
it themselves, will find much to please them in its pages. It is a 
healthy book. It dwells upon the best features of college life, 
omitting its lower and unworthy ones. The young men are most 
of them men of good habits, of high purpose, sensible of their 
opportunities, ready to use their advantages, and accomplish the 
objects for which they came to college, not studious prigs, but of 
abounding animal spirits, ready for a lark, an adventure, a pull on 
the river, or any other active sport ; in short just such as make up 
the majority of college students. If we had any fault to find 
with the book it would be that it does not confine itself closely 
enough to life within the college walls, of which many more inci- 
dents might be given than have been; in other words that it is 
too much of a love story and not enough of a college story ; but 
after all, love-making, social gatherings, society pleasures do enter 
largely into college life, and some would feel that any story in 
which these did not have a prominent place did not fairly repre- 
sent that life. 


Goethés West-Easterly Divan. ‘Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by John Weiss. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


These poems would be of little value if they had not been 
written by Goethe. “Little things,” said Dr. Johnson, “are not 
valued but when they are done by those who can do greater.” 
Mr. Weiss’s introduction is a neat and interesting account of 
Goethe’s relation to these poems, shutting himself in from the 
tremendous conflict which was going on in Europe during the 
last years of Napoleon’s ascendancy and at the time of his down- 
fall. Many of the pieces are elegant and suggestive. The trans- 
lator, evidently, has done his part well —a most painful work if 
it had not also been a labor of love. We have the poems here 
in their original rhythms and rhymes, the form being the same, 
and only the language changed. As a study of Goethe they are 
exceedingly interesting. But neither they nor Mr. Weiss’s intro- 
duction or annotations increase our reverence for the great, 
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many-sided, and supremely selfish man who wrote them for his 
own diversion, while his people were engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle for national existence. 


The Story of our Country. By Mrs. L. B. Monroe. With Illus- 
trations. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1876. 


The rising generation will profit by the interest awakened in 
the early history of our country through the various celebrations 
of the last year. The history of the three centuries preceding the 
hundred years of our national life lies, in most of our minds, in a 
shadowy and vague form, and we can all learn much about it that 
it is desirable to know. This book attempts to furnish this knowl- 
edge for the youngest readers. 

The Story of our Country is rather, as here given, the story of 
the formation of our country, since it is brought to a close at the 
time when we became a distinct nation. Of course, much is mere 
outline, but yet it is an excellent text-book for beginners, and a 
good preparation for Higginson’s, or larger school histories of the 
United States. If not used as a school book, it would be useful 
in the hands of parents who wish at the fireside to tell their 
children the story it contains. 

The dialogue form in which it is written, while perhaps adding 
interest to it for children, is yet the most objectionable feature of 
the book, since to carry it out we are often treated to most flat 
remarks from the children to whom the story is told, or find them 
asking questions almost beyond their years. 

We are glad to know that this volume, if successful, is likely 
to be followed by others from the same pen bringing the subject 
down to more recent times. 


Recent German Theological Literature. 


1. It is the pleasing task of Alfred von Gutschmid, in his 
Neue Beitrige zur Geschichte des Alten Orients, to extinguish 
“ Assyriology in Germany,” and its foremost prophet Eberhard 
Schrader, Gutschmid has as little belief in Schrader’s originality 
as in the worth of his speculations. They are untrustworthy, and 
they are borrowed from England. They cannot discredit the 
Scripture narrative, and they add nothing of value to it. Gut- 
schmid is a sturdy fighter, and such an iconoclast as the late Sir 
George Lewis, of England. He has small faith in the pretended 
discoveries of those who overthrow the old traditions, and he 
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breaks in his turn with the mace of his logic and assertion _the 
heads of those who break the images. “Don’t run after the 
Chaldeans,” is his motto. Their fancies and interpretations have 
nothing substantial. He seems to himself to have pricked with 
his pin the bubbles of these Assyriologists, and let out of them all 
their air. It is not probable, nevertheless, that Schrader will con- 
fess and repent, and ask absolution from his testy critic, whose 
refutations of the Chaldean inscriptions are by no means conclu- 
sive. All Gutschmid’s learning and dogmatic zeal will not hindér 
the curiosity which seeks wisdom in the ruins of Babylon and 
Nineveh, as much as in the lore of Judea. 

2. “ Patrology ” is not the most satisfactory of studies, yet there 
are those whom it delights to brush away the dust from the vol- 
umes of the fathers of the Church, and to engage in their strifes 
of words. A good assistant in this work will be found in Dr. 
John Alzog’s manual (Handbuch der Patrologie oder der dilteren 
christlichen Literdrgeschichte). 'This is really a new and improved 
issue of an old book, bringing in much that was omitted in the 
former issue, restoring some forgotten names, and making obscure 
works plain. Of criticism the volume does not contain much. It 
has errors of fact, though these are comparatively few. The spirit 
is not partisan. Authorities are quoted who belong to the most 
diverse schools of thought. The book is a guide to the literature 
of the early Church, heretical as well as orthodox, and not a sepa- 
ration of the sound from the false theology, or of the chaff from the 
wheat. In thoroughness, of course, it is not comparable to the 
great undertaking of the Frenchman Migné. But Alzog’s work 
can be read by an ordinary student, while Migné’s volumes are a 
task for an industrious lifetime, and are rather for monks in their 
cells. The book repeats traditions more than it offers new obser- 
vations, or the results of discovery. It is the work of a “ Church- 
man” more than of a free critic. 

8. Theodore Noeldeke, who, more than any other German, is 
the successor of Heinrich Ewald, in the preface to his Mandaic 
Grammar (Mandéische Grammatik) has brought out an obscure 
literature and people, whose works are valuable in their bearing 
upon the history of Christian sects, and the speculations of 
Gnosticism. The Mandaites may be compared to the Samaritans 
in the uncertainty of their lineage, the confusion of their doc- 
trines, and the rudeness of their dialects. heir manuscripts, 
which are not easily deciphered, are found in the principal libra- 
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ries of Europe. One of their ideas is that Jesus Christ is a sort 
of Devil and that the Holy Ghost was his wicked mother. Their 
worship seems to have a mixture of Parsism and Judaism. Before 
Noeldeke, Petermann, who recently died, had made a study of 
the Mandaite books. The people are frightfully ignorant, and 
scarcely one of them can read their books, or pronounce the 
words. The tribe, to-day, live near the mouths of the great 
rivers of Babylon, in an unhealthy region, and are becoming 
fewer, as the Samaritans are in Palestine. We hope hereafter to 
speak of them more at length. 

4. Dr. F. Dieterici, 2 German scholar with an Italian name, is 
known by numerous monographs as the most successful living 
interpreter of the Arabic science and philosophy. His latest work 
(Die Philosophie der Araber im X Jahrhundert nach Christus) 
is an attempt to condense the substance of his separate publica- 
tions into a complete work. Arabian philosophy, in its golden 
age, was only a poor imitation and copy of the subtler Greek 
philosophy with some Jewish elements. This first volume of 
Dieterici’s history only deals with theology in general, and with 
the philosophy of the universe,— the “Macrocosm.” The charac- 
teristic doctrine of the microcosm, which is man, he has explained 
at length in one of his previous tracts. The “Introduction” is 
full of information about the relations of Semitic and Aryan 
thought, the various schools of Islam; and it is interesting to 
learn that a thousand years ago in Islam there were rationalist 
teachers, and that scepticism was openly proclaimed in Bagdad as 
the foundation of knowledge! The sources of Dieterici’s work 
are Arabic though they come from Persia and Asiatic Turkey 
more than from Egypt or Arabia. The “Brethren of Purity” 
were the society which taught the orthodox view of man and 
nature. ‘The number forty is the sacred number of their teaching 
as in that of the Jews. 

5. When we consider the immense influence of the University 
of Paris in the Middle Age,— how it was the source of the best 
theological thought and teaching, the mouth-piece of all the 
rationalism then in Europe, how many of the greatest minds in 
the Church of every European nation were trained in the courses 
of the famous scholastic professors, the history which Dr. Alex- 
ander Budinszky has written with so much spirit and picturesque 
effect (Die Universitdt Paris tind die Fremden an derselben im 
Mittelalter) may be fairly classed among theological books. Bud- 
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inszky is a foreigner, and pays special heed to the foreign students 
who went to Paris, the number of whom, as he reckons them, was 
very large. But his picture of the University in its palmy days, 
of its inner and outer life, of its work, its sports, its excitement, 
its mischiefs, is not unlike that which Rémusat draws in his 
biography of Abelard, and shows that the University of Paris was 
a fair type of the German University of our time. At present, 
physical science bears off the honors in the gay city, and theology 
is the last thing to be cared in the French University classes. 
The throngs of students, who still come, come to hear the laws of 
Nature, and not the subtleties of the Creed, expounded by the 
wise men. 

6. The most indefatigable of the Luther worshippers is Dr. J. 
K. Seidemann, whose degree of doctor, indeed, was given by the 
University of Halle, in reward for his unwearied zeal in bringing 
to light the writings and sayings of the great reformer. His last 
service in this kind, which has just come, is a volume of Luther’s 
Lectures on the Psalms, before he left the Roman Church, when 
he was a monk in Wittemberg (Dr. Martin Luther’s erste und 
dlteste Vorlesungen tiber die Psalmen aus den Jahren, 1513-1516). 
The manuscript of these lectures has never before been printed 
though it has been shown as one of the curiosities of the Saxon 
Royal Library. It is now published at the expense of the govern- 
ment. Of course it has no value as a commentary. Luther’s 
exegesis is long ago superseded, and his Hebrew learning cannot 
compare with the Hebrew learning of to-day. And yet the source 
of some of his hymns may be discovered in his notes on these 
ancient Hebrew lyrics. 

7. The book of Dr. Heinrich Heppe, Geschichte der quietis- 
tischen Mystik in der Katholischen Kirche, awakens, by its 
title and its bulk, expectations which it does not gratify. It is 
not a philosophical history of Catholic mysticism, but rather a 
series of sketches of the noted Catholic mystics and their influ- 
ence, especially of the well known Madame Guyon and her fol- 
lowers. Mysticism on its practical side, in the acts and ways of 
its confessors, the quietists, not mysticism in its ideas, is what 
Heppe tries to explain. How the quietism differs from other 
mysticism is not well told, either as it is shown in Spain or France 
or Germany. It is impossible to understand the French variety of 
this dreaming with knowing the more fervid sort like that of 


Theresa D’Avila. The quiet heart must be interpreted by the 
15 
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“flaming heart.” Heppe is a learned scholar and an industrious 
collector, but he has undertaken a work of extreme difficulty, and 
has not reached an absolute exactness of statement, or made use 
of all the material of his predecessors. Especially is the relation 
of Catholic to Protestant mysticism not exhibited in any fulness. 
As a treatise on mysticism the book, in spite of its large detail, is 
incomplete, and it adds little to the solution of the problem of the 
causes of quietism. 

8. Der Glaube der Kirchen und Kirchenparteien, nach seinem 
Geist und inneren Zusammenhang, is the title of a solid octavo 
of Franz Reiff. In an orderly way he attempts to state the faith 
of the great churches and the smaller sects, as it is shown in their 
written creeds and authorized standards. First the Roman, then 
the Greek, and then the important Protestant bodies, as they are 
known to the German-speaking peoples, come under his survey. 
His work is popular and written for popular use, in a warm style, 
more that of a preacher than of a historian. It deals with facts 
more than with histories, and fails to show the origin of the great 
creeds of the ancient Church, Apostolic, Nicene, or Athanasian. 
The treatment of the minor sects brings in some of the least 
significant, — Quakers, Mennonites, Irvingites, and others, but 
leaves out wholly the Socinians, whose work in the Reformation 
was of vast significance as prophesying the rationalism of the ages 
to come. Works of this kind in our time, when the actual faith 
of the churches is so much modified by the writings of the leaders 
and by the spirit of the age, are misleading. It is impossible to 
hold any sect to the letter of its traditional creed, or to make this 
the measure even of its average opinion. Many symbols repre- 
sent nothing but a disused and effete form of religious con- 
fession. 

9. Of all countries in the world Germany is the last from 
which we should expect the complaint that there is a dearth of 
theologians. Yet Herr G. Graue, who seems to be a preacher, 
makes that complaint, and gives the reason for the lack while he 
points out the remedy (Der Mangel an Theologen, und der wis- 
senchafiliche Werth des Theologischen Studiums). If theology 
is to be studied by intelligent men in this age, it must prove its 
right to be called a science, must show that it has nourishment 
tor the intellect which other sciences have. Theologians are not 
made by the inducements which make priests, by the advice and 
call of the elders, or by considerations of pecuniary gain. Pious 
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entreaties will not lead young men away from more attractive 
pursuits. Theology must offer the rewards which all science 
offers to its votaries before it will attract the best minds to its 
province. The catalogues of the book publishers which continue 
to flood the reading world with their tracts and volumes on every 
sort of theological question do not seem to confirm Herr Graue’s 
lament. It might be better if there were fewer theologians. And 
the scientific method is certainly more in use now in theologic 
discussion than in any period of German history. Credulity as a 
basis of faith is utterly discredited in the Teutonic land. 

10. How to regenerate the Eastern lands, especially the lands 
of the Bible, is a question of great interest to religious enthusiasts. 
Herr Christopher Hoffman, in his Occident and Orient, points out 
the way. He sees no hope of good from the narrow ideas and 
formalism of the Orthodox Greek Church, which is more a politi- 
eal machine than a spiritualgforce. The Roman Church is no 
better, and can only spend itself in fighting with its rival. Pro- 
testantism, all cht up into warring sects, has nothing to give the 
devotees of Islam. The old religious bodies are inadequate to 
the task of saving the blessed lands from error and ruin. Only 
European colonies (for Hoffman does not expect much from 
America) of earnest and godly men, who order their conduct 
strictly after the rules of the Bible, and who show their faith by 
their union and brotherly love, can win the blinded masses. Such 
a colony is the “Temple Community,” which has planted itself at 
Jerusalem, and as it increases will send out hands on every side. 
At present, it numbers only seven hundred and fifty souls, but a 
smaller number than that began the first Christian work. Hoff- 
man is thoroughly in earnest, and believes in,the power of God 
with his cause, as much as Miiller with his Orphan House. He 
expects that the sympathies of the Christian world will go with 
the Brethren of the Temple. 
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HERMANN LOTZE ON THE SOUL AND ITS 
ORGANISM. 


SECOND PAPER. 


To understand the position of Lotze, it is worth while to 
notice four chief influences. Philosophically his bearings 
are given, as has been already hinted, by the German sys- 
tems of idealism, on the one side, as represented by Hegel, 
Fichte, and Weisse, and the systems of realism on the other, 
as unfolded by Leibnitz and Herbart. Each of these has 
both attracted and repelled him, and conducted him to a 
mediating position which has been called by some ideal real- 
ism, but which Lotze prefers to style teleological idealism. 

It was under the influence of the idealist school with 
Weisse for its expositor that Lotze, as has been already 
noticed, was inducted into philosophy. But to the extremes 
to which its ardent leaders would go, Lotze could not 
follow. The bold essay to dissolve being in thought, to 
reduce, as he vigorously says in his chapter upon “Idealism 
and Realism” in the Mikrokosmus, “the true import of all 
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things and events to the formal manner of their appearance, 
and to look upon things and events themselves merely as 
designed for the realization of these forms.” This was a 
view which he could not sympathize with. Such a treat- 
ment, he saw, would commit the absurdity of making “the 
creatures of nature exist in order to take rank in a system of 
classification, and to secure to the logical categories of the 
general, particular, and individual, an abundance of phenom- 
ena. Their living actions and their reciprocation take 
place, according to this view, in order to celebrate the mys- 
teries of the differential, the opposite, polarity and unity, to 
perform a rhythm in whose oscillations affirmation, negation, 
and mutual limitation succeed one another.” Such a view 
seems to Lotze so far from an adequate explanation of the 
problem it essays, that it does not even appreciate its ele- 
ments. ‘There is nothing less justifiable,” he says frankly, 
“than the assertion that thought, as it is, is identical with 
being and capable of exhausting it without any residue.” 
“No art apphed in logical operations,” he points out, “ can 
supply to the blind or deaf the want of perception in regard 
to color or sound.” An idea equally beyond the reach of all 
logical operations to supply previous to experience, is the 
notion of activity. The very elements that thought acts 
upon must originate elsewhere and previously to it, and the 
essence of things must be independent of our perception of 
them. 

Lotze’s thought thus swings back from the idealistic posi- 
tion. But for the realism of Herbart, with its doctrine of 
simple essences and the origin of knowledge through the 
self-preservative reaction of the unit of being against dis- 
turbance, he formed a profound antipathy. No particular 
mental representation of an object is a stereotype copy, so to 
speak, of the object. Yet neither could Lotze agree with 
Kant, that the fundamental forms of cognition are mere 
forms of human perception, into which the objects, in them- 
selves entirely differently constituted, drop. In order to 
drop into these forms, he saw, as he says in the same chapter of 
the Mikrokosmus, that “the objects must, of course, conform 
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to them in the same manner as anything must fit the mesh of 
the net by which it is to be caught. Or not using any 
figure of speech, every phenomena, in order to appear at all, 
presupposes an essential being whose internal relations fur- 
nish the principles determining the form of its appearance: 
We must seek in the nature of things and their true mutual 
relations the conditions which permit us to perceive them 
in these forms.” Rejecting, then, the extreme positions of 
the two sides, Lotze would hold that while our perceptions 
and thoughts, on the one hand, are not illusory, and on the 
other hand are not identical with or exact copies of things, 
there is a correspondence or parallelism between them, and, 
moreover, that a “comparison of the knowledge thus obtained 
may also afford a prospective glance at that which, as the 
true reality, lies at the foundation of the whole phenomenal 
world.” While thought is not capable of apprehending the 
essential of things, “the whole mind, nevertheless, may 
experience in other forms of its activity and its affections, 
the necessary import of all being and activity, and then, 
thought serves as a means of placing that which was experi- 
enced, in that connection which its nature requires, and 
enables us to experience it the more intensely, in proportion 
as the mind succeeds in controlling that connection.” 

The other two influences which have contributed to the 
development of Lotze’s system are, similarly, mutual antithe- 
ses, but wider and more powerful. Lotze’s medical training 
gave him a love for the physical sciences in all their 
branches, and especially for physiology and chemistry. 
Through these he was deeply impressed with the universal 
and inexorable sway of law, the indispensable part that 
second causes play in the universe, the constitution of every 
whole of nature by individual elements, moving things and 
forces, or, as Leibnitz would say, monads. Especially he 
learned here how impossible it was to map out the universe 
beforehand as Hegel would do, and how necessary to the 
philosopher was the employment of scientific research and 
induction. The fruit of this impulse was his works on 
Pathology, on Life and the Vital Force, and his Physiology 
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of the Body, in which he undertook to treat the phenomena 
of life as mechanical operations, or to determine to what 
extent the physical and chemical laws known to us will 
suffice, without resorting to the hypothesis of a vital force 
distinct from the soul, or of a superior power working in 
view of ends, to explain the phenomena of healthy and dis- 
eased life. 

A fourth element of Lotze’s nature, however, gives its due 
balance to these physical tendencies. This is his poetic and 
artistic aspirations, the feelings of his heart and the insights 
of his spiritual nature. In his reply to Fichte he himself 
states that it was his lively inclination toward poetry and 
art that first led him to the study of philosophy. He is not 
content to believe that what the senses perceive is all that 
there is of things; that this mechanical action and reaction, 
antecedence and consequence, combination and dissolution 
which science shows in nature is the whole of its secret. It 
must mean something; it must signify, in its rude symbols, 
something higher and better. And this deeper signification 
and fountain he finds hinted at in the excellences of the 
world. That which is of most worth in the world, that 
which supplies to action, to thought, to art, to poetry, to 
religion its transcendent value, cannot be non-existent. That 
order of existence which the beautiful, the good, and the 
holy speak of, must be truly real, and we can know a thing 
fully only when we know it as the realization of a Divine 
Purpose. 

It is in this admirable balance between the idealistic and the 
realistic tendencies of thought, and this intimate union of sci- 
entific knowledge and tastes with the philosophical and relig- 
ious spirit, that the great value of Lotze’s work lies. We know 
not the writer of our day, who can be named, so competent 
in both these fields, without more or less acquaintance with 
which the great problems which are now agitating modern 
thought cannot be properly treated. A Haeckel, a Tyndall, 
or a Maudsley may speak with authority in physics or 
biology, but in the philosophical discussion of their results 
they can no longer claim to pronounce the judgments of 
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experts. So, on the other side, an Ulrici, a Martineau, or a 
McCosh may speak with authority on philosophical interpre- 
tations, but scientific data and laws they can give us only at 
second hand. Lotze is one that by his personal researches 
in both fields is an authority not limited by any such boun-; 
dary line, and may well be accepted by each side as an umpire. 
His spirit is as comprehensive as his knowledge. He recog- 
nizes clearly the fact that in the present imperfection of our 
acquaintance with things, knowledge and faith cannot unite 
in any flawless, unbroken system. He feels the strain that 
this brings on both heart and mind. But this difference, as 
he says distinctly in the Introduction to the Mikrokosmus, is 
not irremediable. He has no sympathy with attempts to 
subject one to the other; on the one side, to strip truth of 
its reverence and inquiry of its freedom; or, on the other 
side, to deny faith its satisfactions. Both the intellect and 
the soul have their rights. Neither does he approve that 
easy mood which would accept both without effort to reduce 
their incompatibility. This doubleness of conviction is not 
strange, he says, but would be sad if it were our necessary 
position. The fears each have entertained of the other are 
groundless. ‘The strife between the two is an unnecessary 
misery which we bring upon ourselves by stopping short in 
our researches. The enlargement of the limits of our knowl- 
edge will not destroy the poetry of the world, nor drive the 
supernatural from existence.” For all that science takes 
away, it restores more in the end. The more Lotze recog- 
nizes the advantage there is in the employment of the idea 
of mechanical and natural connection, the more he feels im- 
pelled to present the other side, always as near to his heart. 
The true vital need now is this of mediation or reconcilia- 
tion between the two sides. ‘Not, indeed,” as he says, 
“that we ought to make fragmentary concessions here and 
there, now to one view, now to the other, but we should 
show how absolutely universal is the extent, and, at the same 
time, how entirely subordinate is the significance, of the réle 
which mechanism has to play in the structure of the world.” 
This is italicized by Lotze himself as giving the key to the 
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only position which can do justice, in his view, at once to 
science and philosophy. 

But why should I linger in general descriptions of Lotze’s 
thought, when I might introduce the reader to Lotze him- 
self. To do Lotze justice, I ought to give a full presenta- 
tion of the intellectual treasures which he has stored in the 
Mikrokosmus. But even to give an outline of the pregnant 
thoughts, delicate distinctions, and harmoniously organized 
system which three close-packed volumes with difficulty sup- 
ply room for, would be impossible in the latter half of such 
an article as this. It will be more profitable to present, 
instead, such a view as We can of -his next important work, 
the Medicinische Psychologie. This enjoys the distinction 
and advantage of being alone accessible to the student who 
does not read German. M. Penjon’s French translation, 
moreover, is not made from any of the old editions, but from 
a text which Lotze himself has corrected and augmented in 
certain parts, and thus made a new work. It deserves thus 
the new, though analogous, name under which it now appears, 
General Principles of Physiological Psychology, and contains 
the final expression of Lotze’s ideas upon this topic. The 
difference of phraseology between the German name for this 
department of research and the name which English investi- 
gators have given to the same may perhaps be noticed. 
While Sir Henry Holland and Carpenter entitled their 
treatises Mental Physiology, and Maudsley called his The 
Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, Lotze in his first title, 
Medical Psychology, and in his present one, Physiological 
Psychology, has reserved the emphatic place of the subject 
for the soul, an example which later German writers —as 
Wundt in his Cerebral Psychology—have followed. Both 
names alike evidently indicate the codperation in this branch 
of science of inward and outward observation, the physical 
and the spiritual subjects; but the German phrase seems to 
us the better. For it presents the border territory, not as 
that part of the material realm where mental modifications 
begin to appear, but as that portion of the mental realm 
which requires for its full elucidation the instrumentality of 
physiological inquiry. 
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In treating psychology as a distinct science, the first ques- 
tion is the truth or falsity of the preconception.of the soul 
as a particular substantial being. This, says Lotze, is not to 
be assumed, but we are to inquire what are the reasons 
which compel us to form the idea of the soul. This is the 
topic of the first chapter of the Physiological Psychology. 

The first feature which in the creative process of language 
authorizes the formation of the idea of the soul, is the phe- 
nomena of consciousness,— the facts that are expressed by the 
words, feeling, desire, perception, idea. Certain external 
movements and certain organic stimuli are always the condi- 
tions of these inward spiritual phenomena. But all the 
attributes of these physical facts, such as the extent, compo- 
sition, density, and movement which characterizes them, 
offer nothing which resembles the proper character of these 
inward spiritual states. No analysis, for example, can find in 
a sonorous wave a sufficient explanation of its transformation 
into sound; and, moreover, into a determinate sound. The 
physical agents which impress the senses are not by them- 
selves the cause of the psychical phenomena which accompany 
their action, but we must seek another active principle which 
by its concurrence gives to the effects their special traits. 
But is it necessary to suppose for those special traits a dis- 
tinct subject, or rather ought they not to be referred to 
matter itself? May not each material element by the side 
of its outward, mechanical existence have an inward life 
essentially different, which is what gives birth at every 
physical change to the connected spiritual phenomena ? 

In this hypothesis Lotze perceives no advantage. For the 
open abyss between the two orders of phenomena is not 
filled up by it. Though pressed into the interior of the 
same being, they remain always parallel,— absolutely with- 
out any bond, and without it being any more possible to 
deduce from a knowledge of the material changes the states 
of the soul which ought to result. The hypothesis is, then, 
of little use for the progress of psychology, and would be 
valuable only as a partial expression of the truth, even if it 
were in accord with the demands of experience. 
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Now, that it is not in accordance with the demands of 
experience is clearly shown by the second fact, which 
supplies the basis for the hypothesis of the soul; viz., the 
unity of consciousness. To explain this on materialistic 
principles, we must suppose consciousness seated in some 
single indivisible body or point, or else suppose the single, 
‘simple consciousness to be a resultant of the various mental 
states. As to the first hypothesis, anatomical researches can 
show no ultimate, distinct focus where all the nervous 
fibres unite, and could they do so, this focus would be an 
extended, divisible mass, and we should have to pursue the . 
distinction between the elements which are only interme- 
diary agents, and the element which forms the central indi- 
visible focus, until this focus, continually growing smaller 
and smaller, loses visibility, extent—all sensible qualities,— 
and at last melts into an immaterial element. 

Similarly with the other hypothesis — viz., the idea that 
the unity of consciousness is a resultant of a multitude 
of component forces, just as the mean resultant in the 
parallelogram of forces results from the union of certain 
separate forces. Such an analogy mistakes the physical law. 
In the parallelogram of forces the component forces must 
have one and the same point to act on, in order that they 
may impress a simple and mean resultant force. But in the 
explanation we have under consideration, no such single 
point nor single inextended substance is supposed on which 
the fibres of the brain impress their movements ;’ but the 
resultant is supposed to be a direct successor of the nervous 
activity. But to suppose that the forces of different parts 
may produce a resultant which is not simply a state of one 
or many parts, but constitutes an independent being, is a 
confused and nonsensical idea. On the other hand, if we 
suppose that each nervous cell in some unknown manner 
transmits to both its nearest and most distant neighbors the 
inward psychical state in which it finds itself in consequence 
of a stimulus, then the result will be that, according to the 
differences in position, extent, or contiguity of the cells, 
there will occur corresponding variations in the psychical 
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states of the cells at any given moment. There cannot 
exist on this theory, then, throughout the whole nervous 
mass, a perfectly identical psychical state. Instead of the 
one conscious entity, whose states, according jo the theory, 
coalesce in a single uniform state, we have an aggregate of 
many little conscious entities whose only union is that of 
sympathy, and among which we must still seek for some sub- 
ject to which to refer our states of consciousness. Conscious- 
ness, in fine, can only be looked upon as a resultant of all 
the forces of the diverse organs only when there exists some 
simple immaterial subject with which all the simultaneous 
and introactive psychical states are connected. 

Here are two solid and invincible reasons, according to 
Lotze, for believing in the existence of the soul. A third 
one commonly adduced is the free activity of the will. But 
this, says Lotze, is not a fact of experience, but an hypothe- 
sis, resisted by many thinkers, and in animal consciousness 
generally supposed wanting. He does not regard it, there- 
fore, as a solid basis of the doctrine of the soul’s existence. 

In the second, third, and fourth chapters, Lotze considers 
the various objections to the doctrine of an immaterial 
soul, distinct from the substance of the body. First, there is 
the passion for unity which cannot bear with the thought 
that there should be in the world two distinct domains of 
real existence. But all that this tendency of the reason can 
properly demand is supplied by the unity of law and plan in 
the universe, and the consequently implied unity of the 
Author of the world, or, abstractly, the unity of the essential 
principle from which body, soul, and all else ultimately was 
derived. While the various groups of existence are all 
equally dependent on one supreme principle, and obey one 
order, this does not destroy their independence and diversity 
in reference to each other. Even if we should find that all 
the elements of the body were of the same nature as the 
soul, were each, e.g., psychical realities, they would still be 
other than the one and individual soul of our consciousness, 
as distinct as the master of a house from the inferior men 


who are his servants. 
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Next, and more passionately, the spiritual theory of the 
soul is resisted by the materialistic tendencies of the time and 
the ambition to extend scientific laws, so successful in their 
own field, into the domain of consciousness. Lotze is ready 
to grant that, in consequence of the union of the life of the 
body with the life of the soul, psychology has constant need 
of the assistance of natural science; he has himself been a 
leader in pointing this out; but the attempt to transform 
psychology into a natural. science is, he declares, “a mere 
manner of speaking, signifying nothing, or else is equivalent 
to the pretence of understanding by the eyes and seeing by 
the ears.”. The example of physical methods themselves, 
Lotze declares, authorizes psychology to admit for spiritual 
phenomena (being as they are, even more different from phys- 
ical phenomena than the actions of imponderable fluids are 
from those of ponderable bodies), an appropriate and special 
substratum which would be not only imponderable, but, more- 
over, inextended. Those who understand thoroughly the the- 
ories of physics know how small is the number of natural ac- 
tions which science as yet has attended to, and they do not 
hesitate to grant that some day quite new substrata and forces 
may be admitted. “It is only a superficial knowledge of 
nature,” most emphatically says the great German, “ which 
would be narrow and blind enough to wish to explain all 
realities with no other analogies than those of gravitation or 
electricity or chemical laws, according as science is preoccu- 
pied more or less exclusively, now with one and now with 
the other.” 

Belief in the immateriality of the soul has been almost 
everywhere connected with a belief in a vital force as the 
distinct agent of vital phenomena.* 


* It is perhaps this universal and ancient connection of the two views that has led 
the gentleman who has of late been engaged in eulogizing Lotze so enthusiastically 
in Boston into a great misrepresentation. In contrast to Huxley’s and Spencer’s 
disbelief in the vital force and reduction of vitality to a series of operations, Mr. 
Cook (see 55th Lecture, Advertiser report) presents the philosophy of Conmamy satel 
says that “every redonbt in that camp is riddled and ploughed by the Rreiltdey of 
Hermann Lotze and Wundt and Helmholtz and all the best learning of Germany,” 
etc. Elsewhere Lotze is repeatedly coupled with Lionel Beale, as standing on the 
same platform opposed to Tyndall and Huxley and Spencer, It needs, however, but 
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seemed to require the other. Accordingly, as, of late, scien- 
tific researches have thrown their weight against the idea of 
a vital force, and seemed to show that it is only a resultant 
of all the forces of the organism; in the same ratio and by 
authority of this suggestive analogy, investigators have 
thought themselves authorized to regard the soul as nothing 
but the sum of all the forces in all the organs, concurring as 
conditions of the intellectual activity. But Lotze does not 
admit at all the force of the comparison. It seems to him 
most inexact to assimilate the idea of the soul to that of the 
vital force. The hypothesis of the vital force, Lotze here 
declares, as he has himself given reasons elsewhere for saying 
(2. e. in his Allgemeine Pathologie und Therapie als Mechan- 
ische Naturwissenschaften), ‘is as impossible as it is useless.” 
But the relation of the vital force to the innumerable partic- 
ular forces of the body is quite different from the relation of 
the soul to the bodily functions. The phenomena of life are 
not immaterial, but changes in the physical state of material 
masses. A living mass is distinguished from a not living 
mass not in itself, not by forces of a different order, but by 
the peculiar form of its combinations and movements, and by 
the special complexity of the physical phenomena. But the 
phenomena of the soul are not at all analogous to physical 
phenomena, and, therefore, can never be considered as com- 
binations of the latter. If the fact that vital and physi- 
cal forces occur in the same field or medium compels us to 
assimilate them, the fact that spiritual and physical phenom- 
ena have not a common field or sphere requires us, by the 
same logic, to suppose a different substance from matter to 
account for the difference in the quality of the phenomena 
produced by outward stimuli, on a leaf and on the nervous 


centres. 


avery elementary acquaintance with Lotze to learn that he believes in ‘‘ vitality as 
something more than a series of operations,” as little as Huxley, and is as far from 
accepting Beale’s doctrine of a distinet “vital force” other than the sum of the 
bodily operations, as Tyndall or Spencer. Tf from Wundt, or Helmholtz, either, Mr. 
Cook can quote us a line distinctly afiirming belief in ‘vitality as something else 
than a series of operations,” we should like to see it. 
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Materialism absorbs the spiritual in the bodily; idealism 
dissolves the object in the subject. It is natural that there 
should arise attempts to avoid both Scylla and Charybdis by 
a bold combination of these two antagonistic elements. The 
ideal or subjective basis of the conscious life, and the real or 
objective basis of the bodily life, form, it is supposed, an 
indivisible and primitive unity. This unique power or sub- 
stance, at once ideal and real, is the cause of all the phenom- 
ena, alike of the physical and the spiritual life of an organ- 
ism. This conception, which in Germany has been styled 
the Monistic, is very fascinating. 

It is represented in Germany by Schopenhauer, Fechner, 
Wundt, Haeckel, and others; in France by Taine; in Great. 
Britain by Bain, perhaps I might add Spencer and Tyndall. 
But to Lotze it does not seem capable of bearing up under a 
rigorous analysis. 

Look at the parts of a human organism. They come from 
all quarters of the globe, as far apart as the ports where the 
various articles of our food is shipped. There is evidently 
no predestination, no secret sympathy in the parts which 
finally unite in an organism. Nevertheless, these simple 
material elements unite to form a body which fulfils certain 
ideas, is faithful to ancestral types. Whence the organizing 
power which causes this? Either it must be derived from a 
primitive disposition of the molecules in the germ, each pre- 
ceding state by mechanical development determining the 
next following state, or else the organizing power must be 
attributed to the constant persistence of a single, indivisible 
element, present in the germ. But on the first hypothesis, 
the conscious as well as the physical life is simply a resultant 
of the action of the material elements of the body; i.e., the 
position of ideal realism is surrendered to that of material- 
ism. On the second hypothesis, the single and indivisible 
element in which this idealreal power of the organism 
would be concentrated, would be completely opposed in 
character to the other parts of the organism; this would 
alone be sovereign and intelligent; the other parts serve 
ouly as materials and instruments. Whatever low order of 
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spiritual phenomena might perhaps exist in them would not 
enter into the circuit of our personal conscious life, and 
would be of no value to explain it. 

This theory, then, would provide a mode of natural devel- 
opment for the soul,— the soul being supposed to be simply 
a higher development of the spiritual life enjoyed by each 
atom, due to the favored position in the organism of this par- 
ticular cell or atom; but the theory affords no explanation 
of the mystery which we seek to explain — v2z., the union of 
the spiritual and material,—or how the spiritual order of 
phenomena may be produced by the material, or determined 
in form, magnitude, and duration. The ideal-real theory so 
far from throwing light upon the subject only darkens it by 
paradoxical and strange expressions, confusing continually 
what in clearness ought always to be kept separate. The 
physical and the psychical may be similar, but they are not 
identical. 

We are thus brought to the spiritual theory in which 
matter is considered as only secondary and dependent. This 
seems to Lotze the only one in accordance with the truth. 
The idea of matter, though so common and apparently-easy 
and natural, is in truth a principle purely fictitious, an 
abstraction derived by generalizing the particular properties 
presented by bodies. Physical phenomena point to an under- 
lying being to which they belong, but do not determine 
whether that being is material or immaterial. Now, from 
the idea of matter, spiritual life cannot be explained; but 
from the idea of spirit, on the contrary, all material proper- 
ties may be deduced. Hence, by choosing the latter as 
ultimately the substance of all things, we are able to gratify 
the desire for a similarity of character in all that exists. 

Nevertheless, this similarity, as has been already hinted, 
does not bring the other elements of the body into any 
direct connection with the soul. The body on this theory 
still counts for us as simply a system of material or foreign 
parts, and we have now, as before this reduction of the two 
to a spiritual basis, to consider the reactions of the one on 
the other, or the physico-psychical mechanism. This is the 
subject of the second chapter. 
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At the very outset of this inquiry, we come upon the old 
puzzle over which the philosophers have argued for ages,— 
How can two such different things as a material, extended 
mass, like the body, and an immaterial, inextended element, 
like the soul, act on one another? 

Of course, this, like all primitive facts, is inexplicable. 
But it is no more so, says Lotze, than the action on each 
other of two molecules or two material masses. It is imag- 
ined, evidently, by those who urge the difficulty under dis- 
cussion, that in the action of material masses on each other 
there is no obscurity. But there is no machine whose action 
is not utterly beyond our comprehension. What is impul- 
sion, and how does it produce itself? What takes place in 
the transmission of movement, and how can a body in move- 
ment communicate to another body a part of its movement? 
In what does the force of attraction consist, and how can a 
body begin to put it in play, or excite in another body such 
an action as to make it obey its attraction? 

The enigma is just as great here, in these elements of all 
material and mechanical motion, as in the action of soul and 
body on each other. Between the soul and body, in fact, 
there is not the dissimilarity commonly supposed. They 
both belong to the category of substances. The soul is not 
a. shadow, not an abstraction, an empty idea. But it is a 
substance really present, and possesses, in no less degree than 
matter, that reality of genuine being on which depends the 
power of communicating movement. We cannot, to be sure, 
explain how an outward impulse can give place to a’psycho- 
logical state; we can only learn more and more on what 
occasions it takes place; ¢.e., what particular stimuli and what 
particular inward states are regularly connected. Whatever 
difficulty remains in this mode of action will be further 
diminished if it is recalled that matter is only a phenomenal 
form clothing a supersensible reality, in itself similar to the 
soul. The chasm which would prevent their direct action 
will then be filled up. 

When matter acts upon soul or is acted upon by soul, it is 
not necessary, Lotze subtly says, to suppose that it acts as 
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matter — through the physical forces of its external sheath, 
so to speak,—but that the supersensible basis or core of 
matter directly acts upon and is acted upon by the other 
supersensible reality,— the soul. 

In what respect has the soul need of the body? Can the 
spirit do nothing without the organism, or has it a certain 
measure of liberty? Lotze cannot believe that the soul is 
by itself incapable of its essential acts,— thought, feeling, 
and will. Outward impressions awake the activity of the 
mind, furnish it with material; but once awakened, the life 
of the soul goes beyond all that the first impulse can give, 
and develops itself according to its own laws,— laws which 
physics do not explain, and which need not the aid of the bod- 
ily activities. Whether or not the soul is free entirely from 
the bonds of causal connection, Lotze does not hesitate to 
declare that it has a certain independence of physical condi- 
tions and impulses. The soul, he believes, can produce 
movements in matter, not without cause, it is true, but with- 
out a cause of the same kind,— that is, without a preéxisting 
movement whose energy is simply passed on into the new 
movement. The idea of mental action that has been recently 
presented in England and America as well as Germany,— 
that consciousness is simply a passive concomitant of the 
material changes of the nerves, Lotze does not accept. He 
holds that, on the one hand, inward states of the soul are 
points of departure from which physical movements begin, 
by the expenditure of whose force they are produced; and 
similarly, on the other hand, that the physical movements 
and energy of the nerves, in giving birth to an inward state 
of consciousness, sacrifice a part of their intensity and disap- 
pear to a certain degree, giving place to the spiritual action. 
His view, therefore, finds itself in complete harmony with 
the new doctrines of the correlation and transformation of 
forces; but this doctrine, instead of dispensing with the 
notion of soul, absolutely demands it. For as the transforma- 
tion of one physical force, as heat, into another force, such as 
magnetism, is due to the peculiar and different nature of the 
magnetic substratum, so, when a physical energy is trans- 
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formed into a spiritual energy, it is absolutely necessary to 
suppose the presence of a peculiar subject,— the soul, which 
by its different nature produces this difference in the charac- 
ter of the phenomena. 

In the next two chapters we have some acute criticisms 
upon the different manners of explaining the functions of 
the mind by means of the body, and a brief discussion 
of the system of phrenology. The fifth chapter is occu- 
pied with the seat of the soul. The fancy of some that 
the soul may go everywhere that it wills, or the thought flies 
to, does not commend itself to him. Neither would he agree 
with the notion that the soul is a monad fixed in one point 
of space, and in relation with the different parts of the 
organism in a ratio decreasing as all physical forces do, pro- 
portionate to the distance. Nor can he agree with the idea 
of Herbart that the soul is now in one place and now in 
another, precipitating itself upon whatever point experiences 
an impression. He regards the soul rather as a spiritual 
being which does not occupy a single position in space, 
which is not small as a point, nor exists in a precise point to 
act from this point on other parts with less force; but it is a 
being which from its characteristic nature is in ¢mmediate 
relation (no matter what distance or intervening bodies there 
may be) with the special centralizing and codrdinating ele- 
ments of the nervous organism, and with what takes place in 
them,—a being, consequently, which has its seat always 
where these particular physical elements are found. 

In the third chapter Lotze treats of the nature and destiny 
of the soul. The extent of the psychical domain is consid- 
ered; Lotze declares it indeterminate, and the topic one not 
of knowledge but of conjecture. Those conjectures seem to 
him most reasonable which do not confine the activity of 
the soul to man or to the full state of development mani- 
fested there. The inward life may have many degrees, and 
there may be beings which enjoy only semi-conscious dreams, 
obscure feelings, desires incapable of will. Such may be 
the case with not merely animals, but plants, and even the 
atoms of matter. Although it is not possible that an atom 
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of an inorganic mass should be conscious of its position, yet 
through the impressions received by it in different positions 
it may feel, enjoying either one general sensation or many 
particular sensations. 

In the next two sections, the ‘question of the essence and 
faculties of the soul, and the theories of Herbart and Hegel 
are discussed; and the point of view of the author is defined 
as that of teleological idealism, which teaches that there is 
nothing real and determinate in the world except that which 
corresponds necessarily to an idea of some importance which 
is its essence. The form of existence in the world depends 
always upon its worth, and the soul, accordingly, has only 
such an existence as the idea accords to it as one of its 
phases. “The soul,” he says, “is a phase of the idea, and 
its nature ought not to be conceived as a homogeneous or * 
simple quality, but as a thought, which similar to the 
thought expressed by a melody is a unit, although our 
thought cannot understand it except by means of an infinity 
of concords.* 

This brings us to the last section that we have as yet in 
French. Its topic is that most perplexing one, so generally 
avoided by writers in this department, viz., the origin and 
end of the soul. While the spiritual philosophy is engaged 
in attacking materialism and exhibiting its inconsistencies, 
it is very strong; but when it is called upon to explain 
positively and coherently its own system, it is apt to find 
itself also in trouble. Only the strongest writers venture to 
turn from the assault upon their opponents, in which they 
can march onward so triumphantly, to the defence of their 
own field. Even Martineau, in his elaborate reply to Tyn- 
dall, has nothing to say to his repeated inquiries, “If there 
is an immaterial soul in the plant, the animal, or the man, 


* Although Lotze’s language is somewhat obscure, yet here and in the section on the 
seat of the soul, and elsewhere, his statements are so thoroughly incompatible with 
Ulrici’s idea of the soul, as an absolutely continuous non-atomic ether,.extending 
out from a given centre and permeating the whole atomic structure of the body, that 
one can only wonder what authority, if any, Mr. Joseph Cook (see his fifty-eighth 
lecture) has in assigning the same view to Lotze. Itis to be feared that Mr. Cook 


has not been as careful here as he should be, 
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tells us whence and how and at what place in the scale, 
what point in the course of development did it come in, has 
it existed from eternity, or is it created instanter?” ete. 
Even Martineau, with all his intellectual strength, thought 
it wiser not to attempt any positive explanation, but to 
cover his flanks by more brilliant onslaughts on the weak 
points of the enemy’s works. But Lotze does not evade the 
issue. After an exposition of the theories of materialism, 
realism, and idealism, in regard to the origin and duration of 
the soul, he presents his own conclusion. He condemns the 
doctrine of an indefinite preéxistence and illimitable dura- 
tion of all souls. He does not believe that every soul has an 
‘inherent right to eternal continuance, nor belongs to the 
number of immobile elements incapable of development and 
change. He supposes, on the contrary, that the mode and 
duration of every being in the universe depends on its 
respective dignity or spiritual significance and worth. The 
soul, no more than anything else, is an unconditional exist- 
ence, assured of eternal duration. It has a beginning and 
may have an end when the Creative Power, alone free from 
all conditions, gives or withdraws life from it. The birth of 
the soul is not a mere effect of the natural course of things; 
nor yet is it a creation by God out of nothing at such time as 
he may elect. But rather, as Lotze strikingly says, “that 
condition of the natural course of things in which the germ of 
a physiological organism is developed, is a condition which 
determines the substantial reason of the world to the pro- 
duction of a certain soul, in the same way that an organic 
impression determines our soul to the production of a certain 
sensation.” 

Is this soul, perhaps it will be asked, a new creation, or is 
it formed from the soul of the parents? Neither the one nor 
the other, says Lotze. But the substance of which it was 
made existed in the exhaustless substance of the absolute. 
It is from this that it proceeds, evoked by the phenomena of 
generation. But its qualities are not new nor without rela- 
tion with that which exists already. They are derived 
necessarily, as a conclusion from its premises, from the 
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spiritual nature of the parents. If one still asks from 
whence this soul.comes to the organism at birth, Lotze 
would answer, th@t the extended world of phenomena is not 
distinct from the domain of the absolute or the spiritual 
world, whence the soul comes, but is penetrated everywhere 
by it. No long voyage from a void outside the bounds of 
space is necessary; but wherever the physiological move- 
ment is manifested, by which organization commences, a 
spiritual principle is immediately present. 

From this dry analysis, the reader will see that Lotze has 
strong meat for our American thinkers. Those who read 
for amusement, those who desire eloquent periods and beau- 
tiful figures of speech, I do not urge to make his acquaint- 
ance. Nor hardly to those who like to see a controversialist 
demolish opposing systems, who wish to provide themselves 
with a ready-made, easily-stated system, who wish to find a 
thick and thin champion of their favorite ideas, a great name 
that can ever be waved as a banner of authority to over- 
shadow opponents,— not even to those can I entirely recom- 
mend him. But to those who would gain, by contact with 
a master intellect, new energy and wisdom for their own 
minds; to those who are earnestly seeking for truth, no mat- 
ter what it is; to those who feel the need of help in the per- 
plexing work of building up a coherent, just, profound, and 
well-balanced system of thought, I know no author that I 
should prefer them to seek rather than Hermann Lotze. 

JAMES T. Bixby. 
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MEMORIALS OF FREDERICK ROBERTSON. 


In the Cambridge University Library stand two marble 
busts; one, strangely enough, of Charles Simeon, who, from a 
ponderous pulpit not far off, preached the thousands of ser- 
mons which fill the score of big volumes now turning to 
dust in the room beyond; the other of Frederick Denison 
Maurice. In the Bodleian, also, stand two busts; one of 
William Ewart Gladstone, the other of Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson. Surely the next generation will say, if we have not 
ourselves the right to do it, that with a rarely accurate 
instinct, Oxford has chosen so to honor those two of her sons 
whose influence on the English political and religious opin- 
ion of their age has been most marked in those directions in 
which the world is moving. 

There are not many memories of Robertson in England 
and not many places which his life touched. At Oxford, 
besides the bust in the Bodleian, there is a handsome memo- 
rial window in Brasenose Chapel, which Stanley and Jowett 
and Martineau and Maurice and Tennyson and Ruskin and 
Goldwin Smith helped to place there. At Brasenose, too, 
where Plato and Aristotle and Edwards “passed like the 
iron atoms of the blood into his mental constitution,” his 
rooms are still pointed out, and I have never looked up at 
their windows when they have not been filled with flowers. 
To the little St. Ebbe’s Church, in the poorest part of 
Oxford, Robertson came as rector seven years after his 
university days ended; but his work there was short; and 
if you stroll to the door of the church, and gossip with the 
sexton while some dry sermon is being preached to the scat- 
tered few inside, you will learn nothing of those days, and 
may be asked, indeed, as I have been, if Robertson was a bed- ° 
ridden old man who lived three miles away, and let his curate 
do the work. But you will be glad to learn that St. Ebbe’s is 
one of the three or four churches which alone have held out 
against the flood of superstition that in our day has poured 
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most violently through the old city where Latimer and Rid- 
ley “lighted a candle.” You will remember, too, that short 
- as was Robertson’s stay at St. Ebbe’s, it was a most impor- 
tant period in his life. The long months of deep thinking at 
Heidelberg and in the Tyrol had done their work ; the tem- 
pest was over, and the trumpet now first gave its true and 
certain sound. For nearly five years before this Robertson 
had been in Cheltenham; but not many will think of him 
there, nor indeed would he wish to be much thought of 
there. The Robertson of Cheltenham was not the Rob- 
ertson we know. His growth in those five years was 
real; the roots of the tree which was to bear such fruit 
at Brighton were shooting out for soil in every direction ; 
but his real genius was all the time hidden and chilled by 
the thick cloud which could only be dispersed with thunder 
and lightning. More pleasant far it is to think of Rob- 
ertson at old Winchester, where he entered with such ear- 
nestness and system and almost Loyola-like austerity upon 
his ministerial life. In a fit of despondency, indeed, and 
with a heart heavy over imagined failures, his brief year at 
Winchester closed; yet, years afterwards, he recurs to the 
period with a genuine satisfaction. “I am conscious,” he 
says, in writing out rules for his guidance on his arrival in 
Brighton, “of having developed my mind and character 
more truly, and with more fidelity, at Winchester than any- 
where.” 

In the striking group of the great modern apostles of ° 
- progress frescaed by Armitage in the hall of Manchester 
New College, in London, whose presidential chair Martineau 
now fills, Robertson has a prominent place. By-and-by, as 
his great services to English thought come to be more fully 
felt, we trust he will be given a place in the rare circle of 
priests and prophets whom Westminster delights to honor. 

But it is at Brighton, where all the years of Robertson’s 
life were lived which have a meaning for the world, that 
those who love him will feel his presence in the air. Here 
are the streets he walked in sadness and in gladness, institu- 
tions which he nourished, the blue sea which he loved, the 
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hills on which he rested, the pulpit from which he spoke 
words to which the world has listened, the house in which 
he lived and died, the grave in which he sleeps. Yet there 
is nothing to remind the multitudes that London pours 
every day into Brighton, to an extent that has converted it 
from the most select of English watering-places into a very 
democratic town, that here God set a Christian hero as pure 
as Sir Galahad, and as gallant as any crusader. But, where 
men and women pour along by hundreds every hour, just by 
the barbarous pavilion that tells his taste, there is a statue 
of the most infamous of the Georges. We do not wonder 
at this; and surely the year that sees the colossal banker in 
Hyde Park completed, within trumpet sound of where 
Edmund Spenser “died for lack of bread” and Cromwell’s 
bones were scattered; that sees the “* Modern Athens” make 
holiday, and hang out all her banners, and shout with all 
her guns to dedicate more extravagance to a mediocre 
prince, while the statue she sets up to Livingstone, a day 
before, is hardly noticed in the din; that sees the sons of 
Adams and Otis and Warren content with nothing less 
than palaces of gold and marble in which to write their 
checks and policies, while the sacred stones of the temple 
where the fathers consecrated their cause to God can only 
be saved by women,—surely such a year cannot throw 
stones at other years, and we who make pilgrimage to 
Brighton must look patiently on the Regent in bronze, and 
find Robertson in the air. 

Trinity Church — Trinity Chapel it was called in Robert- . 
son’s time —has as ugly an outside as that of almost any 
church in England, of that nondescript architecture which 
one always associates here with Nonconformity, and which un- 
happily got a good grasp of our own New England. It fills 
a corner in a crowded section of narrow, crooked streets, 
not very far from the Brighton town-hall, one of those bas- 
tard Greek temples which also have found favor with our 
builders. I surveyed it closely, and even forced my inar- 
tistic hand to essay a sketch of it, before I called the sexton 
from his printing-press, in a near street, to open the door. 
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On the notice-board I saw an announcement of some sermon 
to be preached in a neighboring Congregational chapel, and 
even one of a Baptist missionary meeting, from which I 
argued that a spirit of toleration still rules in Trinity 
Church. It was the first and only notice-board belonging to 
an English church which I have seen loaned to such purposes; 
and, indeed, I think there are but few of the churches that 
would not as soon help advertise a convention of the “ Pecul- 
iar People,” or —an astounding thing in England—a tee- 
totallers’ picnic. 

Enlarged and improved in late years, Trinity Church is 
now neither large nor fine, and in Robertson’s time it could 
not have held more than six hundred people. Sitting there 
in the stillness, with your head bowed, you will not find it 
hard to think yourself one of those few, nor to believe that 
yonder oaken pulpit still holds him who has drawn you 
thither, nor to tremble under his thrilling eloquence. It is 
of “ God’s Revelation of Heaven” that he speaks, or of “The 
Shadow and Substance of the Sabbath,” “ The Scepticism of 
Pilate,” “The Loneliness of Christ,” or “ pons by the 
athe ” Whatever the subject, — 


“ Every word that he speaks has been fierily furnaced 
In the blast of a life that has struggled in earnest.” - 


Thoughtful faces are there, glowing with wonder at the life 
he shows to be in things thought dead; young men, who 
had despaired over the difficulties which the young cannot 
. avoid; old women, positive according to their ignorance, — 
who have come but to dissect and convict; working people, 
who have at last found a great soul who can enter into their 
life and help bear their fede Amidst all, his sensitive 
heart torn by a thousand interests, praised, blamed, loved, 
hated, fearless, zealous, growing ever unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ, he lives and dies, — and 
then men see his greatness, his truthfulness and devotion, 
calumny and bigotry hide their faces, that pulpit is trans- 
lated, and multiplying thousands listen where hundreds 
heard before. What though he did not live to see it? To 
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be, not to seem, —it was for that he lived. ‘ Farewell, all 
visions and wishes of distinction, — farewell to them for- 
ever! But not farewell to something holier and better, far 
lowlier, and more worthy of beings whose divine spark is 
mixed with clay. I can hear in my heart the ‘still sad music 
of humanity,’ and selfishness seems to me even more con- 
temptible than it did, now that I am more distinctly con- 
scious of an end to live for.” ; 

The chancel window is inscribed “To the Glory of God, 
and in Memory of Frederick W. Robertson, who preached 
in this Chapel from 1847 to 1853.” It is composed of 
several Scriptural subjects, each underlined by an appropri- 
ate passage from Robertson’s own writings: Paul preaching 
at Athens—* St. Paul’s sole weapon was truth”; Christ with 
the Doctors —“ They were thinking about theology, he about 
religion”; the Crucifixion — “ The sacrifice of Christ is but 
a mirror of the love of God”; the Doubt of Thomas — 
“ When such men do believe it is with all the heart and 
soul”; John the Baptist —‘*Men felt that he was real.” 
Well, we thought, if the whole passage which this last in- 
troduces could have adorned a tablet in the church, so char- 
acteristic-is it of his teaching, and so vividly does much of 
it illustrate his own life. We, at any rate, can ill afford not 
to repeat it here : — 


Men felt that he was real. Reality is the secret of all success. Re- 
ligion in Jerusalem had long become a thing of forms.* Men had settled 
into a routine of externals, as if all religion centered in these. Decen-’ 
cies and proprieties formed the substance of human life. And here was . 
a man in God’s world once more, who felt that religion is an everlasting 
reality. Here was a man once more, to tell the world that life is sliding 
into the abyss; that all we see is but a shadow; that the invisible Life 
within is the only real life. Here was a man who could feel the splendors 
of God shining into his soul in the desert without the aid of forms. His 
locust food, his hair-garment, his indifference to earthly comforts, spoke 
out once more that one at least could make it a conviction to live and die 
upon, that man does not live on bread alone, but on the Living Word 
which proceedeth out of the mouth of God. And when that crowd dis- 
persed at sunset, and John was left alone in the twilight, with the infinite 
of darkness deepening round him, and the roll of Jordan by his side, 
reflecting the chaste, clear stars, there was something there higher than 
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Pharisaic forms to speak to him: there was heaven and eternity to force 
him to be real. This life was swiftly passing. What is it to a man 
living like John, but a show and a dream? He was homeless upon earth. 
Well— but beyond — beyond — in the blue eternities above, there was 
the prophet’s home. He had cut himself off from the solaces of life. He 
was to make an enemy of the man of honor, Herod. He had made an 
enemy of the man of religion, the Pharisee. But he was passing into 
that country, where it matters little whether a man has been clothed in 
finest linen or in coarsest camel’s hair, —that still country, where the 
struggle-storm of life is over, and such as John find their rest at last in 
the home of God, which is reserved for the true and brave. If perpetual 
familiarity with such thoughts as these cannot make a man real, there is 
nothing in this world that can. 

And now look at this man, so disciplined. Life to John was a 
reality. The citizens of Jerusalem could not go to him, as they might 
have gone to the schools of their rabbis for learned subtleties, or to the 
_ groves of Athenian literature for melting imagery. Speech falls from him, 
sharp, rugged, cutting: a word and no more. “ Repent!”—“wrath to 
come.” “The axe is laid at the root of the trees.” ‘Fruitless trees will 
he cast into the fire.” He spoke as men speak when they are in earnest, 
simply and abruptly, as if the graces of oratory were out of place. And 
then, that life of his! The world could understand it. There was 
written on it, in letters that needed no magnifying glass to read, “ Not of 
this world.” 

It is, after all, this which tells —the reality of unworldliness. The 
world is looking on to see what religious people mean. It has a most 
profound contempt for unreality. Such a man as John comes before 
them. Well, we understand that; we do not like him; get him out of 
the way, and kill him if he interferes with us: but it is genuine. They 
then turn and see other men drawing ingenious distinctions between one 
kind of amusement and another, indulging themselves on the Sabbath- 
day and condemning others who do similar things, and calling that 
unworldliness. They see that a religious man has a shrewd eye to his 
interests, is quick at making a bargain, captivated by show and ostenta- 
tion, affects titled society. The world is very keen-sighted; it looks 
through the excitement of your religious meetings, quietly watches the 
zest of your scandal, scans your consciousness, and the question which 
the world keeps putting, pertinaciously, is, Are these men in earnest ? 
Ts it any marvel that Christian unreality.is the subject of scoffs and 
bitter irony ? 

Let men see that you are re 
full of sin, impetuous, hasty, perhaps stern, —John was. But compel 


them to feel that you are in earnest. This is the secret of influence. 


al, inconsistent, it may be, sinful: oh! 


In Montpélier Terrace and Montpelier Road you may look 
4 
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at the houses where Robertson lived, and where so many of 
the rich and fiery letters were dated, that will be read as 
long as the sermons themselves. At the house in Montpel- 
ier Road he died. And you will not fail to visit the Town 
Hall, where the lectures to the working-men of Brighton 
were delivered, which constituted so great a part of his life- 
work. The walls still echo his manly words; his apology 
for Shelley, his denunciations of cant, his defence of the 
working-men, his pleadings for the truth, his revelations of 
himself. “If I speak sentiments free and liberal, it is not 
because they are adopted as opinions, but because they are 
bound up with every fibre of my being.” ‘TI hold it to be a 
duty to be liberal and generous, even to the illiberal and 
narrow-minded; and it seems to me a pitiful thing for any 
man to aspire to be true and to speak truth, and then to 
complain in astonishment that truth has not crowns to give, 
but thorns.”. “I hold it a Christian duty, to abstain from 
this foolish and wicked system of labelling men with names ; 
to stand aloof from every mob, religious or irreligious in 
name, which resembles that mob at Ephesus, who shouted for 
two long hours, the more part knowing not wherefore they 
were come together.” ‘The ery of ‘ My rights your duties!’ 
I think we might change to something nobler. If we could 
learn to say, ‘My duties, your rights,’ we should come to 
. the same thing in the end; but the spirit would be different.” 
“J call that man free, who has learnt the most blessed of 
all truths, that liberty consists in obedience to the power 
and to the will and to the law that his higher soul rever- 
ences and approves.” And it were well if English church- 
men could gather in that hall and hear again and take to 
heart these wards, more pertinent to-day than thirty years 
ago: “It is a fact worthy of deep pondering, to me a sin- 
gularly startling one, that at the moment when we, the 
priests of England, were debating as a matter of life and 
death, the precise amount of miracle said to be performed in 
a Christian sacrament, and excommunicating one another 
with reciprocated charges of heresy, — the working-men of 
this country, who are not to be put off with transcendental 
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hypotheses and mysterious phraseology, on whom the bur- 
dens of this existence press as fearful realities, were actually 
debating in thet7 societies, here beneath this very roof, a far 
more awful question, whether there be indeed a God or not. 
It might suggest to one who thinks a question not alto- 
gether calumny in these days, what connection there is 
between these two things.” 

English cemeteries are generally as much uglier than our 
own as ours are uglier than they ought to be. But the little 
cemetery at Brighton in which Robertson lies is the least 
ugly that I have seen; and as I rested in the shade of the 
monument and read the familiar inscriptions, I was in that 
not uncommon mood which turns the ugliness of a cemetery 
to loveliness. It is “in a hollow of the downs he loved so 
well. The sound of the sea may be heard there in the dis- 
tance; and, standing by his grave, it seems a fair and fitting 
requiem; for if its inquietude was the image of his outward 
life, its: central calm is the image of his deep peace of activ- 
ity in God.” 

In Robertson of Brighton, the English Broad Church 
movement bore its finest fruit. Inferior to Maurice in philo- 
sophie training, and not comparable with Stanley in breadth 
and thoroughness of culture, he far excelled them both in 
clearness, decision, and spiritual courage. Tenderly as we 
love Maurice, and greatly as he has inspired the finest minds 
of our time,.we must admit that Matthew Arnold’s thrust, 
harsh perhaps, was not without excuse; and Stanley even 
is too much given tc going round about and undermining an 
offence instead of going at and through it, as Robertson 
always did. Long after Stanley’s essays and Maurice’s have 
passed from the table to the shelf, Robertson’s sermons and 
letters will continue to kindle fire, to purify life, to create 
manhood, to provoke to boldness. With a directness of 
thought and a logical power that command the attention of 
philosophic minds, a wealth of poetry that captivates imag- 
ination and might have lifted him to high place in general 
literature, a breadth of sympathy that delicately appreciates 
and warmly covers the lowliest, an understanding of the 
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subtlest religious difficulties, he brings comfort and inspira- 
tion to all classes alike, and takes his place in the very fore- 
front of Christian preachers. Men say that his position was 
an inconsistent one, and condemn Broad Churchism alto- 
gether as illogical and unfair. Illogical I believe it must 
be declared, when the last is said; but before we judge 
these men we must lay aside our American notions of the 
true relation of Church and State, notions as unlike those of 
Arnold of Rugby as of Moses or our own Pilgrim Fathers. 
Indeed what great religious movement has the world seen 
that was not illogical on one side or another? Logical or 
not, Broad Churchism has been the nursery and the hope of 
some of the rarest souls that God ever planted in this world 
of ours, and criticism turns to benediction in the presence of 
Arnold and Kingsley and Maurice and Robertson. Logical 
or not, this was the leaven provided by God for preparing 
the Church of England for the new conditions of religious 
life. Looking over the land to-day, one is almost tempted. 
sometimes to pronounce the movement a failure. The 
high hopes of thirty years ago seemed to have been 
swallowed up, the bright galaxy is almost blotted out, and 
there are no recruits, the movement of the English Church 
seems altogether backward. Ten years ago, Maurice and 
Kingsley were professors together at Cambridge. Now, 
indeed, the accomplished Seeley fills the chair of Modern 
History; but the successor of Maurice is also the successor 
of Simeon. Jowett seems to have retired from the theolog- 
ical field, and only emerges from the quiet of Balliol once 
or twice a year to take his turn in the University pulpit. 
Temple, always the most conservative of liberals, but always 
sure to be robust and manly, seems to have found the lawn 
somewhat suffocating, as lawn nowadays is apt to be. Stan- 
ley, now the head and front of liberty and enlightenment in 
the English Church, is growing old at Westminster. Stopford 
Brooke, whose genius is rather literary than religious, will 
soon be the only well-known man left to pass the torch 
along. 

What is the meaning of all this? Is the cause of theolog- 
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ical enlightenment and religious progress no longer dear in 
England? Is St. Albans destined indeed to outgrow West- 
minster Abbey? Will all the sons of Wyclif and of Milton 
run like children after the toys of superstition and find con- 
tent? We do not believe it. Movements will begin and 
end, but there is an underlying movement that never ends. 
The tidal waves leap and fall, but they are born of an 
advancing power that is resistless. Such a power will do 
and undo many things in England. Then, when it is seen 
that the Broad Church was not deep enough for the great 
work to be done, it will still be seen that it was indeed a 
real wave of the true tide. Then it will be seen that not 
Tracts for the Times were the true signs of the times, but 
rather Essays and Reviews —not Keble and Newman and 
Pusey, but Maurice and Stanley and Robertson. 

Epwin D. MEAD. 


JUDAISM IN ROME.* 


This is a very remarkable book; remarkable in its struct- 
ure, the style of its discussion, the thoroughness of the treat- 
ment, and the novelty of some of the conclusions. Before 
pointing out these conclusions, we may say a few words 
upon the characteristics of the book as a literary work. 

First, it is a marvel of industrious research. The writer 
seems to have spared no pains to acquaint himself with the 
original sources, to have examined everything in the classic 
authors which could have any bearing upon his theme. He 
is more familiar with these authors than with writers of 
to-day, and he has taken nothing from modern authorities, 
French or German, though he knows the’ opinions of the 
modern writers. He gives us everything at first-hand with 
a fulness of knowledge which is simply amazing. 

Equally marked is the conscientious accuracy with which 
every statement is made, verified, and vouched for. For 


* Judaism in Rome B. C. 76 to A. D.140. By Frederie Huidekoper. New York: James 
Miller, 1876. pp. xiv., 610. 
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most of the references, we have in foot-notes the translation 
of the passage, as well as an explanation of any obscurities, 
with the page and section of the book from which it is taken, 
and the edition, where there have been several editions. 
Nothing is left unexplained, where explanation is possible. 
There is not a loose paragraph in the book from beginning 
to end. The notes are not only expositions in themselves, 
but they are guide-posts to other notes, and if the reader 
follows their directions, it is impossible for him to go astray. 
Everything is in its place, and nothing is neglected. The 
numbers and letters are as carefully arranged as the text. 
The dates and names are all distinctly set down, and the cross 
references, for one who is patient to search them out, will 
never mislead. These bind the book into a compact unity 
quite as much as the order and development of the thought. 


For painstaking accuracy of statement, we have rarely seen 
a book to be compared with this. 


Then, in the third place, we remark the microscopie finish 
of the examination. ‘The writer sees, in all the passages 
which he studies, all that is in them, the small things as well as 
the great. Nothing is too insignificant to escape his scrutiny. 
Slight indications, trifling remarks which ordinary students 
would pass unheeded, are to him as important as the most 
positive assertions. The minutest hints suggest to him 
inferences. His critical sagacity is that of a botanist with 
his lenses, or a comparative anatomist to whom the smallest 
bone or the shred of tissue may reveal the structure and 
function of the whole fabric. 

Then we note the independence of the writer, that he takes 
nothing upon trust, that he must prove everything, and give 
a reason for everything. He has been patient to hear and 
diligent to seek before he comes to his decision. There is a 
painful caution lest anything shall seem to have been bor- 
rowed, or repeated from the dictation of even the standard 
authorities. There is no word of any master, ancient or 
modern, of which this book is in the least degree the echo. 
Indeed, in view of some of its conclusions, we might style it 
the work of a very conservative iconoclast, of a mind legal 
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in its allegiance to the law and the testimony, and not in 
any sense imaginative or visionary. There are no rash or 
ill-considered utterances in what is said about events or in 
what is said about men. Nor is there any fear of contradict- 
ing what has been handed down as unquestionable truth. 
The boldest radical could not. be more free to say what he 
believes to be the truth. 

And, finally, we discover a hearty sympathy of the writer 
with his work. It has evidently been to him a labor of love. 
He has found his joy in these toilsome researches as much as 
another in writing a poem oraromance. The personages 
and the scenes are vitalized by his familiarity with them. 
He knows Dio Chrysostom and Tiberius and Seneca and the 
Roman Senate as well as he knows the men of our own time, 
or the American Congress. Rembrandt is not more at home 
in Holland, or Murillo in Spain, than this professor is at home 
in the Rome of the Ceesars and the books of their historians. 
He speaks of them as if they were personal acquaintances ; 
and, without any attempt at picturesque or fine writing, his 
exact statements leave the impression of almost contempo- 
rary history. The dead emperors and dead historians are 
real men as he shows them, and if they do not exactly live, 
one feels their personality, as when one takes the hand of 
the Capuchin skeletons in the Crypts of Rome and Naples. 
They may be dry bones now, but they lived once, and there 
is speculation in their hollow eye-sockets. If there is any 
moral motive in this elaborate investigation, it is a chival- 
rous wish to rescue the fair fame of men who have been for 
ages the victims of misrepresentation and abuse; to refute 
falsehoods which have been so long repeated that it is heresy 
to question them ; to turn the tables and give a truer reading 
of the Providential way of the influence of the people of the 
Lord. Without any professions of special sympathy with 
the men or the time, the writer leaves the sense of profound 
earnestness, and the impression that he speaks because he 
cannot help it, and because the spirit moves him. The book 
is anything but a cold, scientific demonstration. It is a plea, 
with all its exactness, and all its deliberation. 
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So much for the characteristics of the volume as a literary 
work. In regard to its contents, it proposes first to show 
what the Jews were at Rome in the last years of the republic 
and the earlier years of the empire. The common idea has 
been, that the Jews were a people especially shunned and 
despised by the Romans for their ignorance, their meanness, 
their impiety, their servility, and their wickedness; that 
they were barely tolerated in Rome; were subjected to 
exactions and persecutions; were treated like dogs; and 
were the synonym for the utmost contempt and scorn. Pro- 
fessor Huidekoper hopes to change that loose and unfounded 
notion.. He believes, on the contrary, that the Jews had 
found in the city of Rome, as well as in the remote parts of 
the empire, an influential, if not an honorable place; that 
Judaism and Monotheism, which was closely allied to it, 
and was almost another name for it, had become a ruling 
motive for the party of the people; that its chief foe was the 
aristocracy; and that the war of patrician with plebeian 
had become virtually a war of the gods and their priesthood 
against the upholders of one God; that for several genera- 
tions, Judaism was a leaven working in Roman society upon 
the souls of the people, preparing the way for a moral relig- 
ion, and that it was not fairly driven out, until it had greatly 
modified the philosophy and the piety of the Roman people. 
The popular leaders, Julius Cesar, Tiberius, Caligula, were 
its friends. But the patrician leaders, Augustus, Claudius, 
Titus, Trajan, were its oppressors. 

Of these assertions, Professor Huidekoper is able to give 
ample proof in citations from Roman writers, especially from 
Suetonius, Pliny, and Dio Cassius, the last of whom his book 
will restore to a notice from which he had been almost 
wholly lost. He also has good reasons to give for this influ- 
ence of the Jews upon the popular mind. In the first place, 
Judaism taught and recognized a God who was interested in 
the moral training of men, who had for them precepts and 
statutes bearing on their character and conduct. The 
heathen gods had no such charge of character. They might 
have their favorites whom they protected, but they had no 
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plan for men as individuals, or for the world as a whole, to 
make men or things any better. The heathen gods were 
national, local, but in no sense moral rulers. To neglect 
their worship was to sin against them, but they gave no laws 
which it was sin to break. In this respect the theism of the 
Jews was vastly superior, and it brought a new element into 
the relation of the Divine to the human. | 

Then the Jewish religion, with all its ritual precepts, was 
essentially a moral religion, a religion of duties, touching the 
relation of man to man in the various offices of life. Pagan- 
ism had not that character. Morals were no part of its relig- 
ion. They had no demonstration in the services of the tem- 
ples; they were not taught by the priests. In Judaism 
morals and religion were united and inseparable. In Pagan- 
ism they-were separate and almost alien. Moralists and 
priests were of a different class. The heathen saw nothing 
of the real Jewish temple service. They saw only the syna- 
gogue service, which was a service of exposition, of instruc- 
tion, more than of ritual and sacrifice. The sacred books 
there opened and read were books of morality more than of 
pomp and form. Roman worship had nothing like this syna- 
gogue service. 

Then, in the third place, Judaism had a distinct declaration 
of a future state of being, dependent upon the character and 
conduct of men in their present being. The Pagan religion 
had no such assurance, no such prophecy. The gods had no 
call to men to come up to their immortality. Whatever may 
have been in the beginning the Hebrew notion about the 
life of the soul, and the character of the “underworld,” when 
the Jews were dispersed among the nations, and had fixed 
their place in Rome, the Pharisaic doctrine of resurrection 
had become part of their creed, and a very characteristic 
part. The heathen would see that the natural hope and 
longing of man here found expression and justification, 
which it did not at their own altars. In this Judaism had 
great advantage. 

And, once more, the Jews were able to show the heathens 
a better style of life than their own. We might infer this with 
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certainty from the fact that their religion was moral, and 
that they lived so close to a moral ruler and judge who 
watched their acts, and held them to responsibility. But 
the testimony, even of their enemies, justifies this inference. 
Cicero, Tacitus, and Pliny all commend the industry, the 
good sense, the humanity, and decency of the people dwell- 
ing in the Syrian region. Their household relations were 
purer than those of the heathen. Marriage vows were better 
observed. The Jews abhorred those cruel games of the 
avena in which the Pagans delighted, and which seemed to 
be honored by the approval of the gods. This, perhaps, 
was’ the most marked difference between the habits of the 
Jew and the Pagan, —that the one shrunk from the brutaliz- 
ing spectacles in which the other revelled. The average 
virtue of the house and the market-place may not have 
been very far apart between the races. We cannot see that 
Professor Huidekoper has proved that the Jews of Rome 
were more honest in business, more truthful, more free from 
guile than the Pagans with whom they had dealing, or that 
as a people they had come up at all to the mark of the 
stature of Christ. But there can be little doubt that 
their tastes and their principles kept them aloof from some 
vices which were conspicuous in the heathen circles. 

An incidental aid to Judaism would be the impression 
produced by the industry and skill of the Jews as workmen, 
if we are to take as correct the statement of Josephus, that 
they were the mechanics of the Roman empire. Also, the 
fact that only in Palestine was the Jewish religion a State 
religion. . 

But Professor Huidekoper is too candid to omit the men- 
tion of circumstances unfavorable to Jewish influence. Their 
ceremonial law, so minute in its exactions, so onerous, so 
vexatious in many of its details, would be a stumbling-bloek 
to the heathen, and hinder them from union with the J ews, 
where this law was presented as binding and essential. 
There is no evidence that any number of heathen were ever 
brought into obedience to the statutes and precepts of 
Jehovah as they are contained in the books of the Penta- 
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teuch. Next to this, the large collections made by Jews for 
the temple at Jerusalem, and the dishonesty in the disburse- 
ment of these offerings, would not commend the Israelites to 
the Pagans. A knowledge of corruptions in the service of 
the temple, of the frauds and the intrigues promoted by this 
religious charity, would be unfavorable to the system of 
which it was so essential a feature. As in the offerings to 
the Roman Church to-day, the credulity of women was drawn 
upon to furnish material for a foreign ritual, and the men 
would object to this misuse of their money by their wives 
and daughters. 

The alliance of Judaism, moreover, with the party of the 
people exposed it to all the criticisms of the abuses and 
crimes of that party. What it gained with the people by 
asserting the rights of man and vindicating the plebeian 
equality, it would lose, for that very reason, with the ruling 
classes. It had to encounter all the force of the prejudice 
which wealth, culture, and the possession of power bring 
against anything which would subvert the existing privi- 
leges of a class. 

Then there was ‘the disadvantage of an apparent novelty. 
The Jews, indeed, claimed for their religion that it was more 
ancient than any form of Paganism; that it came from a 
revelation earlier than any heathen mythology, earlier than 
any legend of gods or heroes. But the heathen did not 
know this. It was an innovation to them, coming in to 
rebuke their reverence for tradition and the customs of their 
ancestors. The hereditary religion was polytheistic. This 
was not only venerable for its age, but was associated with 
the poetry, the lore, the legislation, the deeds of the former 
generations. Should an upstart monotheism, which had no 
historical place in Rome, draw off the children from the gods 
of their fathers? This consideration, doubtless, had great 
weight in hindering Jewish propagandism. 

The Sibylline books, which were monotheistic, and which 
some suspected to be of Jewish origin, would prejudice the 
minds of men to whom those books were burdensome and 
disagreeable, and offset so with the aristocratic class the 
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influence of the predictions of these books upon the popular 
mind. It was an objection to any religious teaching that 
it used deception in its methods, and encouraged forgeries. 
The extract from the so-called “Etruscan Teaching,” from 
‘the Lexicon of Suidas, which Professor Huidekoper gives in 
a note, shows a singular resemblance to the Septuagint 
account of the creation, and might bring that account into 
disrepute. 

One more adverse influence which is noted, which we 
cannot think to be very important, is that the Jews were 
suspected of occult arts, of astrological and soothsaying 
practices. That might have injured them with those who 
had become disgusted with the augurs and the diviners of 
the old religion, but not with those who were accustomed to 
associate divination with religion. That the Jews in the 
time of the Cesars were given to superstitious practices of 
this kind is very improbable. The charges are very vague. 
That Moses and Abraham were reputed to be magicians 
does not warrant the belief that Jewish priests continued 
to practice unlawful arts. And the sarcastic lies of Juvenal 
are hardly to be taken as evidence of popular belief. 

But the strongest influence on the side of Judaism, or 
rather of monotheism, was the teaching and popularity of the 
Stoics, a Greek sect of the former age, which had been trans- 
ported to Rome, and had become there the most eminent of 
all the philosophic sects. To Professor Huidekoper belongs 
the honor, we might almost say, of pointing out the Genesis 
of this sect, and of showing Stoicism as a child of Judaism. 
A hundred years before the Christian era the Jewish exiles 
had established themselves firmly in all the cities and towns 
of Asia Minor, with communities and synagogues in which 
their opinions about God and duty were openly taught, and 
in which their moral law was binding. No such philosophy 
at that time was taught in any proper school of Greece. 
But the people of Athens were surprised then by visitors 
from Asia Minor, who openly taught in the porches of their 
city ideas almost identical with those of the Jews. The 
identity of these teachings, in word often as well as in sub- 
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stance, added to the fact that they came from a region in 
which the Jews were domiciled and had planted their relig- 
ion, seems to Professor Huidekoper conclusive proof that the 
Stoics were really Gentiles who had adopted the essence of 
Judaism, and were Jews in spirit. He enumerates carefully 
the doctrines that the Jews and Stoics held in common; a 
Supreme Creator; the sure doom of the heathen; the im- 
purity of heathen temples; the impiety of images and image 
worship; the resurrection of bodies; that heaven is a city; 
that the new era will come in the burning up of the present 
world; that this will be the date of the last resurrection ; 
that fire is the divine principle; that morality is all-impor- 
tant; that God’s providence is universal and special; that 
wisdom and virtue are identical; that sin is folly or mad- 
ness; that the logos of God is his energy; that law is the 
Divine Will; that human law should agree with the 
Divine; that God is a pilot; that God is Father; though 
here the Jews use the term as meaning the Father of 
men, while the Stoics mean by it Father of the universe. 
In all these ideas, and in others which Professor Huidekoper 
mentions, the Jewish and Greek Stoic doctrine seems to be 
identical. When this Stoic doctrine was brought to Rome, 
in the century before Christ, it showed still other signs of 
affinity with Judaism; a doctrine of Messiah; an acceptance 
of the Sibylline books, and of their teaching as prophetic; a 
use of the argument from design. There is the objection, 
indeed, that Seneca, the most distinguished of all the Roman 
Stoic writers, expressly disclaims sympathy with Judaism, 
and particularly disagrees with the notion that the world 
will be burned up, attributing rather the final catastrophe to 
Neptunian influences. But Seneca had selfish reasons for 
wishing to be separated from the Jews, and had really more 
agreement with their ideas than he was willing to avow. He 
was a time-server. 

Another evidence of the influence of Judaism upon 
Roman custom is the adoption of the Jewish method of 
reckoning time by weeks. Before the Jews came to Rome, 
no such division of time was known. But afterward, we 
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find hints in the poets and historians that the Sabbath rest 
was recognized by heathen teachers and merchants: The 
line of Horace in one of his satires seems to say that there 
was a general respect for the “thirtieth Sabbath.” Sue- 
tonius represents Diogenes, the grammarian, as teaching on 
the seventh day specially. And Seneca, as,well as Josephus, 
intimates that Jewish usage, of which this was most impor- 
tant, had pervaded all nations in his time. The surmise 
of Professor Huidekoper is that the names of heathen gods 
given to the days of the week, as well as the names of 
planets, may have come from antipathy to the Jews, who 
had no names for their days, but only numbers. The Sab- 
bath then became Saturn’s day, bringing in a different asso- 
ciation, and one very wn-Jewish. 

Several other matters indicating Jewish influence are 
classed by Professor Huidekoper in his curious chapter of 
“ Affiliated Questions.” One of these, which has been 
already mentioned, is the feeling about the public games. 
He seems to see in the revival of these games by the differ- 
ent emperors, a deference to the aristocratic party, who 
wished to spite the Jews and the monotheists. The restora- 
tion of the sports of the arena by Augustus, on so magnifi- 
cent a scale, was really a concession to patrician hatred of 
the Hebrew aversion from such spectacles. The wars of the 
patricians were made in opposition to the wishes of the pop- 
ular party, upon whom most of the misfortunes fell. The 
severe laws concerning slaves and freedmen, which were 
passed in these ages of the Roman power may have been in 
defiance of the Jewish feeling, which had ceased to approve 
the custom of slavery. Professor Huidekoper is of opinion 
that there were very few Jewish slave-holders at the time of 
the birth of Christ. All the mention of slave-holders at that 
time is of heathen, and not of Jewish masters. That antipa- 
thy to the Jews produced this increase of slave-holding, does 
not clearly appear. Aristocratie pride of place and power 
would lead to such an issue, without any special dislike of 
monotheism, which had certainly recognized slavery in its 
sacred books, and in its elaborate statutes. If slavery had 
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died out as a Jewish practice, it was none the less provided 
for in the books which continued to be read in the syna- 
gogues, and the Jewish satrap kings were owners of slaves, 
and not lenient masters either. 

Excessive luxury of living is another of the “affiliated 
questions” which are brought to notice, though we cannot 
see what it proves concerning the influence of the Jews. 
That the patricians were gluttons because the Jews and 
Stoics were abstemious, is not a safe inference. Men do not 
make themselves slaves to appetite to show their antipathy 
to the ascetic and the temperate, but only to gratify their 
own lusts. The evidence is ample that the Romans were 
high livers, prodigal, wasteful, reckless in indulgence, in the 
time of the earlier emperors; but it does not follow that 
Tiberius and Domitian disapproved this luxury, for the 
reason that they had adopted Jewish ideas of thrift and tem- 
perance. Here, as it seems to us, Professor Huidekoper may 
have inferred too much. Because one to-day disafproves 
drunkards and gluttons, it does not follow that he is a disci- 
ple of Gough or Sylvester Graham, or is influenced by their 
teaching. The temperance of the Roman populace can be as 
well explained by their poverty as by their favor for mono- 
theism. 

Another thing which is noted is the apparent anxiety of 
the patrician party to destroy or suppress all documents 
which might favor monotheism. Instances of the destruc- 
tion of records are given, but these have no direct bearing 
upon the main question, unless we except the remark of the 
Professor that such a reason was given for the proposed 
destruction of the writings of Cicero. Caligula’s destruction 
of the testimony against his mother was for quite a differ- 
ent reason. We can hardly construe all acts of injustice 
to the popular party as coming from hatred of monotheism. 

A proof of Jewish influence in Rome, on which Professor 
Huidekoper lays great stress, is the belief in the coming 
destruction of Rome. Joined to the Messianic hope of the 
Jews, of anew kingdom in the future, the characteristic of 
which should be the reign of righteousness, was an equally 
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strong conviction of the adwunfall of Rome as the sign and 
the antecedent of this new kingdom. At the beginning this 
view was that Rome should be esibjusated: or brought under 
a king. But afterward, when a national hatred to Rome 
had been aroused by Pompey’s profanation of the Holy 
Shrine in Jerusalem, the prediction was of a more thorough 
destruction of the wicked city and realm. The Roman 
Emperor became the Antichrist, the man of sin, or the 
“ Beliar,” as the word “ Belial” of the Scripture ought to be 
written. Two periods had been fixed as the duration of the 
world by Jewish writers; that it would last for seven cen- 
turies; and that it would come to an end with the tenth 
century from the foundation of the Roman State. The 
Jewish expectations must clearly appear from the so-called 
Sibylline oracles, of which Professor Huidekoper gives, in 
his sixth chapter, nine pieces, all of them containing distinct 
assertions of the coming overthrow of Rome, and most of 
them®representing this as a complete destruction, wasting 
of the lands, and extermination of the people. - The same 
prediction appears in the Apocryphal book of Esdras, 
written in the second Christian century, near the time of 
Hadrian. That these expectations were shared to some 
extent by the Romans themselves seems evident on the gen- 
eral ground that there are in every nation persons inclined 
to take dark views of the future. But Professor Huidekoper 
finds hints in the poems of Horace that the feeling in Rome 
can be traced to these Sibylline verses. In his “ chronologi- 
cal” history he is able to specify several years in which this 
Jewish prophecy has influence upon the Roman feeling, and 
stimulates the dread of doom. In proof that the Roman 
Emperor was Beliar, he quotes a striking passage from the 
third book of the Sibylline oracles, in which he is distinctly 
called by that name. 

The “chronological” narrative, which extends through 
half-a-dozen chapters of the volume, is mainly devoted to an 
exposition of the controversies and conflicts between parties 
in the Roman State, caused by the discussion of the ideas of 
these Sibylline books, Seventy-six years before the birth of 
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Christ, the verses of the Erythrean Sibyl give rise to a dis- 
cussion of monotheism, which gradually becomes more heated 
and is the sign of contending parties. The writings of 
Cicero, both in his approval of his Stoic brother’s worldly 
wisdom, and in his later ridicule of Jewish notions and 
prejudices, show the actual hold that Jewish ideas had upon 
the popular mind. Virgil and Horace bear the same witness 


in their sneers and innuendoes. The custom of throwing » 


the images of the gods into the Tiber on the first day of the 
Jewish Passover, as told by Dionysius, who witnessed it, is 
another indication. Dionysius, indeed, has no mention in 
his explanation of any such reason for the act; but it seems 
to Professor Huidekoper almost certain that the custom 
came from some Sibylline direction, that the cause suggested 
by Dionysius is “foolish,” and that the custom was not 
Roman, but Jewish in its origin. Julius Cesar must have 
sanctioned the custom, as he was High Priest after it was 
instituted ; but-there is no evidence that he ever personally 
assisted in the throwing over of the images. These images 
were called “ Greeks,” which is a technical term, in the Jew- 
ish dialect is equivalent to “idolaters,” and is employed in 
that sense in, the Sibylline books. To throw the “ Greeks” 
into the Tiber is to throw over the images of the Pagan 
gods. 

Professor Huidekoper finds reason to believe that before 
his murder, Julius Cesar may have become monotheist in 
many of his moral and political ideas. He did not become a 
Jew outwardly, but in heart and spirit he favored the popu- 
lar party which was Jewish. Augustus, on the other hand, 
in the first years of his reign, was the tool of the aristocracy, 
and, as High Priest, allowed and encouraged the practices of 
the Pagan religion. He seized and burned two thousand 
copies of the Sibylline oracles, and prohibited the use of 
these books. He required that incense should be offered by 
every Senator before proceeding to the business of his oflice, 
which would, of course, prevent monotheists from attending 
the meetings of the Senate. His whole policy seems to 
have been the revival of heathen forms and customs, and the 
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rebuke of Stoic and Jewish morality, to maintain the con- 
’ servative against the progressive party. - 

With the accession of Tiberius, this policy was changed ; 
and Professor Huidekoper thinks that the selection of Tibe- 
rius as his successor is practically a confession by Augustus 
that his course was mistaken in upholding the patrician 
party. In favoring the Jews, nevertheless, Tiberius had to 
contend with a powerful faction. The Court was against 
him, and his own mother sympathized with that party. The 
Senate expelled the Jews from Rome, imprisoned four thou- 
sand of them in Sardinia, made conversions to Judaism 
illegal, and tried in every way to hamper the action of the 
emperor in their favor. Very frivolous pretexts were 
assigned for this arbitrary action. More temples were built 
to the gods, and for a time the Pagan reaction seemed to be 
triumphant. The most favorable sign for monotheism was 
the death of augury, a very ancient and important practice 
of the old religion. It ended A.D. 24. The short reign of 
Caligula, which followed, made little change in the situation. 
Caligula was disposed to be just to all parties, monotheists 
as much as Pagans. Yet one of the charges which led to 
the first. conspiracy against him was that he proposed to 
have his statue in the temple at Jerusalem, a charge which 
Professor Huidekoper will not believe on the authority of 
Philo and Josephus. During his reign the number of Jews 
in Rome greatly increased. One of Caligula’s images had 
been carried into an Alexandrine synagogue; but there is 
no evidence that even his frivolous spirit ever proceeded to 
the daring insult of profaning the Jewish temple in that 
way. Indeed, Caligula was opposed to the multiplication of 
images, to the adoration of effigies. He expressly ordered 
that the prohibition of such images in the Jewish sacred city 
should be respected. 

The assassination of Caligula was a great event for the 
patrician party. From motives of policy the Jews were not 
at once expelled, but restrictive laws were passed hindering 
them from propagation of their views. A reign of terror 
began against the popular party. Observance of the Pagan 
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rites and forms was made compulsory. Omens must be 
heeded, though the bad omen of an eclipse had to take — 
another meaning when it happened to come on the emperor’s 
birthday. But in the year A. D. 52, the death of Herod 
and the bad signs of the earthquakes and famines justified 
Claudius in yielding to the patrician party so far as to expel 
the Jews from Rome as disturbers of the peace. The 
attempt of the orthodox Jews to throw the blame upon the 
Christians, did not save their party. The Roman govern- 
ors would not punish Christians for a sin which the very 
Jews who accused them were foremost themselves to com- 
mit,—the sin of preaching a foreign God. The Jews and 
Christians were confounded in the persecution of monothe- 
ists generally. Christian and Jewish precepts alike were 
hateful. Professor Huidekoper suggests that the “ watch- 
word” of Claudius to his soldiers, “to strike a man when he 
has already offered provocation,” may have been intended to 
confront the humanizing precepts of monotheism. Nero’s 
reign was more momentous on the fortunes of the Jews. 
The great fire, which burned nearly all of Rome, roused 
suspicions that it was kindled by the Jews to fulfil their 
Sibylline prophecy, which they endeavored to divert by 
charging the mischief upon the Christians. The rebellion of 
the Jews in Judea broke out. Prosecutions for unbelief 
were multiplied. The antipathy between Jews and Pagans 
was more pronounced and bitter; while Jewish zeal was 
intensified by persecution. The actual feeling of the two 
parties toward each other at this time is strikingly shown in 
the Apocalypse of John, a furious tirade of Jewish wrath 
against Rome and its minions. 

The special chapter upon the Apocalypse offers no new 
views upon the character or purpose of the book. In com- 
mon with all judicious critics, Professor Huidekoper refuses 
to believe that the author was the same John who wrote the 
Gospel and the Epistles,.or that he was the beloved disciple 
who shared the inmost heart of Jesus. The book was writ- 
ten, he thinks, in the reign of Vespasian, about A. D. 68, and 
is not Christian at all in its spirit or design. It is borrowed 
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very largely from the Old Testament prophets, especially 
from the book of Daniel. It illustrates the ‘vindictiveness of 
the Jewish people of that age toward their homan oppressors ; 
a vindictiveness which the Jewish Christians felt not less 
than the Jews themselves. Professor Huidekoper does not 
tell us which of the numerous interpretations of the number | 
six hundred and sixty-six—the “mark of the beast” — he 
prefers, though he gives two explanations in a note, one mak- 
ing it mean “ Latin,” the other, the “ Latin kingdom,” one of 
which he seems to think may be the correct one. That it 
refers to the ruin of Rome in one way or another, there can 
be no doubt. 

From the date of this book, the Jews seem never to have 
recovered their influence upon the Romans. By Titus their 
sacred city was destroyed, and under Domitian monotheists 
were expelled from Rome, though Domitian seems to have 
had no personal hatred to gratify in that act. He allowed 
himself to be addressed as “‘ Lord,” perhaps to be worshipped 
as a god, and may not have cared to have any rival wor. 
ship. 

At the close of the first Christian century, monotheism, in 
spite of the persecution which it had suffered, had some 
advantage. ‘The oracles were extinct; the belief in omens 
was maintained with difficulty, and was ridiculed by the 
wise men; brutal games were prohibited; evening banquets 
were more decent; the Vestal Virgins came from a better 
class; and monotheists had their classic authors, most emi- 
nent among whom was Dio Chrysostom, a native of the 
province of Bithynia, who, if he was not a professed believer 
in the Stoic doctrine, favored, defended, and cited monothe- 
istic teachings as true and pure. Dio was not only a brill- 
iant orator, as his name implies, but was an earnest philan- 
thropist, using his wealth for the improvement and blessing 
of his brethren, and exposing himself to misrepresentation 
and attack by his low heed of the Pagan religion. His writ- 
ings recognize “binding force of conscience and the suprem- 
acy of the moral law”; which can hardly be said of Plu- 
tarch, whose morality was utilitarian, and who sometimes 
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ridiculed the Jews, and underrated the Stoics. Yet there 
are passages in his writings which seem to sustain the Chris- 
tians in their rejection of the heathen deities, notably the 
line, “If the gods do anything wrong, they are not gods!” 
Plutarch uses heathen poets, especially Euripides, to dis- 
credit the worship of the heathen gods. 

Professor Huidekoper, for whom Tacitus is no favorite 
and not high authority, finds in the dislike of the sombre 
and concise annalist for Christians as well as for Jews, a 
“pretty sure evidence that both divisions of monotheism 
were perceptibly gaining upon heathenism.” Perhaps he 
was self-deceived in his strong sense of Jewish superstition, 
and misled by morbid sentiment. We are unable, however, 
to see how the acknowledgment of Pliny toward the Chris- . 
tians, that they tried to live upright lives, contradicts his 
strong words about what he may have thought to be their 
demoralizing doctrine. *Men are often better than their 
creeds, and examples of virtue are found where the abstract 
doctrine would lead to indulgence and sin. Calvinism by 
no means shows its logical issue in the lives of its confessors, 
and Islam has its saints. We think, therefore, that Pliny’s 
remark about “the depraved and extravagant superstition ” 
is hardly to be called “utter blockheadism” in connection 
with his other remark about the practical object of the Chris- 
tians. There may be inconsistency in the statements, but it 
is an inconsistency into which men readily fall in speaking of 
doctrines which they dislike. , 

In the reign of Trajan, there were constant rebellious out- 
breaks of the Jews in various parts of the empire,—in Syria, 
in Egypt, in Cyrene, in Cyprus; and, according to some 
accounts, great barbarities practised by the Jews upon their 
oppressors. In the following reign of Hadrian, a more for- 
midable rebellion broke out, which lasted probably not less 
than five years. The cause of this rebellion, according to 
one writer, was the prohibition of the rite of circumcision ; 
according to another, the building of a temple to Jupiter on 
the site of the Jewish temple. Professor Huidekoper thinks 
that in this desperate conflict, the Jews had sympathy from 
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the better class of the heathen, some of whom would not see 
injustice done to suffering men; others of whom may have 
been mercenary in the aid which they rendered. 

After this rebellion, the Jews had no longer any influence 
in Europe. The remnant of the rebellion, which the first of 
the Antonines suppressed, was a final struggle, and mono- 
theism, in its conflict with’the Roman religion, was hereafter 
represented by Christianity, and not by the Jewish religion. 
Marcus Aurelius, of whom Professor Huidekoper has a poor 
opinion, pronouncing him weak, conceited, irresolute, a dupe, 
and a prejudiced conservative, took his pleasure in torment- 
ing the Jews as well as the Christians. 

' The eleventh chapter, on the “ Effects of the Jewish Revolt 

_ under Hadrian,” has some important and novel statements. 
As “direct effects,” Professor Huidekoper mentions the com- 
ing up of the Gnostics, in the several schools, of Basilides, 
of Valentinus, of Marcion, schools of “anti-Jewish Chris- 
tians,” mystics, ascetics, spiritualists ; the affixing of heathen 
names to Jewish writings,— the names of Aschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Orpheus, Diphilus, Philemon, Menander, 
Phocylides, comic poets and tragic poets. This is largely 
done by Justin and by Clement of Alexandria. As the 
Christians could not use writings of their own in proof of 
their positions, they borrowed the names of the standard 
heathen authors for the defence of their monotheistic doc- 
trines. Justin Martyr quotes a heathen oracle as saying 
that “God called the first man Adam.” Then, as a third 
result, Gentile testimony was substituted for Jewish to the 
facts of Gospel history. The Apocryphal “ Acts of Pilate,” 
which was altered several times, is the most conspicuous 
instance of this kind. And a fourth result was the increased 
bitterness of the half Jewish Christians, who could not share 
all the Jewish prejudices, especially those concerning the 
Sabbath. 

In addition to these direct effects of the war, there were 
several “indirect” effects. First, an extravagant use in 
argument of the Old Testament in proof of the Christian 
story, caused by the slight regard which the Gnostics paid 
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to that book. Justin and Origen are especially given to this 
kind of pleading, which became so absurd that in the third 
Christian century there was a reaction against it, and it was 
rather avoided by the Christian writers. Then there were 
antitheses, the contrasts, in which Irenzeus so much indulged, 
as bad in their way as the redundant use of Old Testament 
proofs. Then a tendency to make of Jesus a subordinate 
God, a divine being, inferior to the Father, but greater than 
man, to match the speculations of the Gnostics about the 
Demiurgus. Professor Huidekoper here takes back his opin- 
ion expressed in his book on the Mission of Christ to the 
Under World, and now says that he believes that the doc- 
trine of Christ’s subordinate Godhead was the distinct effect 
of the defeat of the Jews by Hadrian. This originated the 
notion of the personality of the logos, and the identification 
of this person with Christ. All these were indirect results 
of that rebellion in which the Jewish monotheism seemed 
to be utterly ruined as an influence upon the minds of the 
heathen. 

To these discussions, Professor Huidekoper adds a general 
chapter on “ Human Culture,” and another on “ Monotheism 
as a System,” which may help to illustrate his proper theme. 
Moral culture is highest, and directly contributes to sound 
mental culture. Moral purpose is a direct and powerful 
stimulus to mental development. And where monotheism 
has spread moral aims, we find most peace, industry, intelli- 
gence, and general culture. Antecedently, therefore, we 
. might suppose that the best culture of Greece and Rome 
would be derived from Jewish influence. Medicine and 
astronomy, to mention no more, became sciences in the 
heathen nations after the Jews had been dispersed among 
them. The “monotheized provinces” were ready for the 
culture which was brought to them, as the Arabs found 
when they came to Spain. Moral and mental culture brings 
refined manners and,love for art and beauty. In heathen 
lands, art deals chiefly with what is physical. But even for 
this physical representation, the skill seems to have been 
imported from lands which had been cultivated by monothe- 
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istic influence. ‘It is generally supposed that the Jews had 
no art; that they avoided all painting or sculpture as a vio- 
lation of the second commandment. But Professor Huide- ~ 
koper quotes a sentence from the Son of Sirach, which seems 
to show that they had portrait painters. And he says 
emphatically that “the beauties of nature found recognition 
almost exclusively among monotheists,” an assertion which. 
may be questioned by the devotees of Homer and Aischylus. 
The highest refinement in the use of language and in the 
treatment of the domestic relations, he thinks, belongs to 
monotheistic communities, and when we find this in the 
heathen writers we may infer that they have insensibly bor- 
rowed it from association with monotheists. The heathen 
records show us nothing to be compared with the Hebrew 
proverbs in the estimate of woman and the influence of the 
mother! . 

Monotheism, moreover, encourages industry and condemns 
physical vice. The Jews have always been an industrious 
people and free from the degrading habits of other races and 
nations. They taught industry to the Romans. They were 
the workmen of the empire; the makers of tools and of arms. 
Nay, they may have been the inventors of windmills, as in 
times comparatively recent, windmills were brought to 
Europe from Asia Minor, where monotheism prevailed. 
What is called “ Greek culture” is so closely joined to Jew- 
ish, that issues of the one may be fairly said really to come 
from the other. Professor Huidekoper’s well-considered 
opinions on this point differ from the common prejudice, _ 
which sets the Jew over against the Greek, and contrasts 
Greek civilization with the civilization represented by the 
Jewish Sacred Books. He says, gravely, “On this point 
modern history needs a scrutiny more discriminating, thor- 
ough, and dispassionate than any to which it has yet been 
subjected.” 

Professor Huidekoper admits that in the Dark Ages mon- 
otheism was a comparative failure. But that failure came 
from its union with power, political and ecclesiastical, and 
the egotism and selfishness of its expounders. 
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The short chapter on the “Origin of Monotheism” rejects 
the theories that it is innate, or that it is the result of reason- 
ing and reflection. Some savage tribes are wholly without 
religion, and nowhere is there any evidence that the idea is 
spontaneous. Human history*does not justify the belief that 
the doctrine is the product of enlarged intelligence. A 
primitive revelation is the only explanation, and all mono- 
theistic races have the tradition of this. The actual revela- 
tion does not include by any means all that is written in the 
Sacred Books, and the ceremonial law of Judaism is not to 
be taken as part of the primitive Divine communication. 
That was an addition of human skill. Professor Huidekoper* 
is not a defender of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, 
and recognizes it as a compilation from two sets of docu- 
ments, according to the wisest criticism of the modern 
schools. The fact that it speaks usually in the third person 
seems to him to prove that Moses could not have been the 
writer. Such self-mention is wholly un-Hebraic. 

A very strong proof of the influence of Jewish teaching is 
the rapid acceptance of Christianity in the countries where 
the Jews had settled. These lands were ready for the word 
of the Gospel, heard it gladly, and adopted it with less 
objection. It was not in such dands so much a stumbling- 
block, or so foolish, as in lands where the Law of Moses had 
not been made known. Judaism prepared the way for the 
Gospel, not only in Judea and Jerusalem, but quite as much 
in the way of the Gentiles. The Christian writings were 
mostly in the tongue of the Gentiles, and not in the tongue 
of the synagogue. Professor Huidekoper modestly suggests 
that the “nature and extent of the preparation made for 
Christianity by Judaism have never been sufficiently stated.” 
May we not express the hope that he will use his rare power 
of analysis and investigation in the préparation of an ade- 
quate work on this important theme which shall correct the 
false notion of the antagonism of the two “ dispensations,” 
and shall show the one the necessary and the providential 
sequel of the other? The present work would seem to be a 
proper preliminary to a work of that kind. The marvellous ful- 
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ness of the treatise which we have so hastily reviewed would 
seem to be still incomplete without some demonstration that 
the Jews were sent from their land of delight to make straight. 
the paths for the coming Lord. 

The learned Appendix to Professor Huidekoper’s volume 
is quite as valuable as the proper text, and actually fills one- 
third of the volume. Several topics touched upon in the 
text are presented more at length. The whole question of 
the Sibylline books, the origin, their character, their purpose, 
how far they were Jewish, how far they were heathen, is here 
discussed, with translations into verse of the more important 

“passages. We know nothing in English that gives so good 
an idea of these books, which have been strangely over- 
looked in most of the ecclesiastical histories. The “ Note 
..” of the Appendix, is a very careful statement of the 
meaning of certain words used by Jews and Christians, in 
which extracts from the Fathers justify the renderings of 
the professor. “Z'heosebeia” means monotheism. <A “* god- 
worshipper,” in this technical sense, is the believer in one 
Supreme God. The word “Theosebein” mean to monotherze. 
“Husebeia,’ in Christian discourse, is more than simple 
piety. It is practical, genuine monotheism. It has no appli- 
cation to heathen piety. “Asebeta” is non-recognition of 
the one God. ‘“Anomia” is the non-observance of the 
Mosaic Law. “Dussebeia” means spurious monotheism, pro- 
fession without practice. “Sebomenos” is equivalent to 
monotheist, with or without the word God attached. This 
use of the verb “Sebo” and its derivatives, so far as we 
know, is one of Professor Huidekoper’s discoveries, not an 
arbitrary assumption, but amply vouched in the writings of 
Justin and Origen. The use of “Doulos” as meaning * born 
bondman,” and “Zaoi” as meaning not Gentiles, but differ- 
ent nationalities of Jews, is also illustrated. ‘Zaos” means 
the Jewish people as a whole, in contrast with other peoples. 
“Laoi” separates the races into Italian Jews, Syrian Jews, 
Egyptian Jews, and the like. : 

“Atheot” and “Asebeis” were words used by heathens as 
equivalent to “ Christian,” terms used in describing Chris- 
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tians, and not other unbelievers. The Jews, too, were called 
by the heathens a “Genos” or “Genus,” as afterwards the 
Christians became a “third race,” a term which seemed to 
Tertullian insulting. A very interesting note is that on the 
Book of Enoch with the parallelism of this book in the 
Apocalypse and the Epistles of Jude and Peter. It bears on 
the question of the destruction of the world by fire. The 
note on Nero’s supernatural preservation, and his return, 
both as held by Romans and by Christians, has some fine 
translations from the Sibylline oracles, and from that curious 
fragment, the “ Ascension of Isaiah,” in which Nero is called 
not Belial or Beliar, but “Berial.” Also, from Commodi- 
anus, Victorinus, Lactantius, Sulpicius Severus, and Augus- 
tine. An oversight of Augustine is here noted. 

Adolf Stahr, in his elaborate work on the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, takes occasion to contradict the falsehoods of Tacitus 
and the rest, who represented the successor of Augustus as 
the most cruel of despots, and the most reckless of debau- 
chees. In Note G., of his Appendix, Professor Huidekoper 
takes the same view of Tiberius, eulogizing him as a man of 
eminent moral earnestness, impartial, just, frugal, temperate, 
modest, courteous, peaeeful in his tastes, righteous in his 
administration, affectionate, the model of an upright ruler, 
and a good man! The story of his dissolute life at Caprese 
he treats as a wretched fiction arising fromi a poor pun. 
Since his note was written, Professor Beesly, in one of the 
English reviews, has taken the same ground about Tiberius. - 
Merivale, however, in his newly-written history, does not 
seem to have been convinced of the error of the common 
view about the tyrant who murdered Sejanus. There can 
be little doubt that the common judgment of Tiberius is 
erroneous and unfounded, though whether this error will 
warrant the enthusiastic estimate of his character as a noble 
man of the best monotheistic type, is questionable. A ruler 
such as is here described in that age of Rome, would have 
been a phenoménon quite as improbable as the monster of 
iniquity whom Tacitus exhibits. We may admit that Tibe- 
rius has been slandered without going to the other extreme 
of making him an example of all the virtues. It is not nec- 
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essary to suppose that all the stories unfavorable to Tiberius 
are lies, because some of them are so. Caligula finds also an 
apologist in Professor Huidekoper, who sees in him rather a 
light-hearted and fantastic ruler than a wanton villain. 
~Domitian also is less harshly judged here than by Tacitus, 
and seems to be preferred morally to his father and his 
brother. One of the characteristics of writing in our time is 
the chivalrous defence of those who have been put under 
the ban of history. Frederic the Great is made a moral 
hero; Henry VIII., of England, almost a saint. An ortho- 
dox preacher apologizes for the sin of Pontius Pilate; and 
even Judas Iscariot, it is said, sinned ignorantly, if he sinned 
at all. Nero and Claudius have their defenders, though 
Professor Huidekoper is not one of these. He transfers to 
Claudius the moral indignation which has been spent on 
Tiberius and Caligula, and has no word of excuse for that 
detestable and “imbecile” tool of the aristocracy. Of Taci- 
tus as a historian he has a poor opinion, and is surprised that 
he has been able to keep a good reputation so long. He not 
only lies, but he hes deliberately and wilfully,— knows that 
he les; lies, as the coarse proverb would say, “like a pick- 
pocket.” 4 

Professor Huidekoper’ s estimate of Josephus, as given in 
Note I., of the Appendix, is not much higher than his esti- 
mate of Tacitus. Josephus was vain, false, hypocritical, 
malicious, and only to be trusted where he had no motive for 
deceiving. His account of the Jewish Revolt under Nero is 
a tissue of misrepresentations. He exaggerates numbers, dis- 
torts motives, and is mainly concerned to glorify himself and 
abuse his rivals. Unfortunately the translation of Josephus 
by Whiston, which the volume uses is, as Professor Huide- 
koper suspects, not altogether trustworthy, and perhaps the 
use of Traill’s translation would have improved his opinion 
of the Jewish annalist, who was certainly a patriotic Jew, 
whatever his other defects of character. Even the Alexan- 
drine Philo does not come out quite sound from ‘the dissec- 
tion of his acts and motives. 

In Note J., of the Appendix, some errors in the articles in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography are 
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pointed out, and the inaccurate methods of Gibbon are con- 
demned. In Note K. there is an attempt to show that words 
and phrases used by Xenophon and Plato indicate some 
familiarity of these philosophers and of their master, Socra- 
tes, with Jewish and monotheistic ideas. Xenophon has a 
line about the creation of man which closely resembles the 
line in the first book of the Bible. He has also a doctrine of 
Divine Providence which was unknown to the classic writers. 
Plato uses the term Lucifer and word Father, and applies 
to the world the notion of a soul, as the Stoics after him. 
The indications here, however, are scanty, and of no decisive 
weight. That there are striking coincidences between the 
Platonic morals and metaphysics and the Christian has been 
repeatedly shown in these last years, and the points of 
resemblance are as much Jewish as specially Christian. 
We have endeavored in this review to give the substance 
of this original book,—original none the less that its learn- 
ing is so various, so affluent, so exact, and so fortified by 
references of every kind. It is a monument of immense 
labor, through a series of many years, continued under great 
disadvantages of defective eyesight, physical weakness, and 
the pressure of other cares. If the theories of the volume 
shall not be adopted by those who are not easily moved to 
deny the prejudices of their education, the patient research, 
- the steady perseverance, the gentleness and freedom from 
all arrogant assumption of the author, deserve most respect- 
ful recognition. If the reader should find himself at times 
bewildered in this mass of material, it will not be for lack of 
help in finding his way ; for three Indexes are added, one of 
which directs to the quotations from Scripture; another to 
the citations from ancient authors; and a third to the names 
and subjects. One never need lose his way in this wander- 
ing in the paths and cross-paths, if he will only heed the 
guide-posts so conspicuously placed at each angle, and the 
legends so clearly written on each stone and monument. 
“ Thorough” and “conscientious” are the epithets which all 
will apply to the book. We trust that the toil of so many 
years may find its due reward. 
CHARLES H. BRIGHAM. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHANNING.* 
SECOND PAPER. 
EARLIEST IMPRESSIONS. 


The plan of these reminiscences renders it inevitable that 
I expose myself to the charge of egotism; for they extend 
over that portion of my own life which was most subjective ; 
and Dr. Channing was a prevailing influence in all my intel- 
lectual and religious experience. But I shall endeavor to 
say nothing of myself except so far as shall be necessary to 
bring out the traits of his character. Therefore, without 
farther apology, I will go on and risk this criticism of the 
uncharitable. 

I was about nine years old, perhaps not so old, living in 
old Salem, where my parents attended the Second Church. 
And I remember one. Sunday morning when some ladies 
appeared at our door, while the bells were ringing, request- 
ing leave to sit in our pew, “because Mr. Channing was to 
preach.” 

My mother had intended to stay at home that day with 
the children, whom she never left with hirelings, but some- 
times with me as unconscious watcher; but immediately she 
said she “must go and take Elizabeth,” “because,” as I 
heard her explain to my father, “it takes genius to reach 
children.” Mysterious words! which I pondered many years, 
and never quite understood, till I learned their meaning 
from Frederick Froebel, in my old age. They had the effect, 
however, at the moment, of fixing my attention on Dr. 
Channing. 

Our own minister, Dr. Thomas Barnard, wore, even in the 
week-days, a black gown and cocked hat, as was the old 
fashion, only then just passing away. But his presence had 
no great spiritual power in or out of the pulpit, though he 
was a kindly old man who had seen better Gaye as a preacher. 
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I was, therefore, the more surprised when I saw a small 
man, with a rapid, nervous motion, dressed in a traveller’s 
great coat, go into the pulpit, and without sitting down (for 
he was a little belated), take up the hymn-book, turn its 
leaves quickly, and enter the desk; then slowly lifting up 
his large, remarkable eyes, with the expression of seeing 
something, begin to read a devotional hymn, with which the 
service always commenced; that is, it always began with a 
hymn, and Dr. Channing never read any but the devotional 
hymns in a Sunday service. 

My attention was fixed by that look, which I became 
familiar with in later years, and always associated with the 
one recorded of the martyr Stephen, and which was now 
immediately repeated; for as soon as the hymn was sung, he 
arose again, with the same expression, and uttered in a corre- 
sponding voice, as he closed his eyes, the words, “#rom ever- 
lasting to everlasting, Thou art God our FATHER.” I was 
thrilled as never before by the thought of a man’s communing 
with God, face to face ; and years after when I heard him read 
those words of the Psalmist, laying the same emphasis on the 
prepositions, I recognized how it had given me a sense of the 
Eternal. Of course I do not now remember the details of 
that prayer; but later I came to understand what I then 
felt beyond the reach of thought, for Dr. Channing never 
prayed for anything outward, but only for the states of 
mind and heart that give a sacred interpretation to whatever 
of outward fact may occur, and make it ministrant of spirit- 
ual union with God and our neighbor. 

I had been brought up by a devout, unconventional 
mother who had been educated religiously, like the Israelites 
of old, by the history of her country, from the pilgrim emi- 
gration to the Revolutionary war, during which she was 
born and grew up, amidst the sacrifices that her family 
enthusiastically made of ample fortune, leaving her in a 
proud poverty. And I certainly believed in the living 
prayers of my forefathers, one of whom was a pilgrim of the 
second colony. But so conventional were the tone and 
phraseology of all the public or family worship I had heard, 
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that this was the first time I realized that any man now, 
like a prophet of old, conversed with God as friend with 
friend. 

In speaking of this unforgotten impression to a daughter of 
one of Dr. Channing’s cousins, years afterwards, she told me 
of one similar that had been made by him on her mind, when 
she was still younger than I. She remembered sitting on his 
knee, and his showing her a beautiful leaf, and telling her how 
it came up out of the dark earth, because the sun, that was 
millions and millions of miles away, sent a warm ray down 
to touch the seed in the ground, and call out of it a stem, 
that stretched up in the bright warm air and bloomed into 
leaves and flowers, and how the sun gave it colors, and how 
it breathed out a sweet breath of perfume. Under the spell 
of his eye and voice, she said, an unbounded universe of 
light seemed to open upon her, and she thought that he 
knew all its secrets as nobody else did. Her feeling of his 
individuality was as strong as mine. But the beauty of mine 
was the sense of union with God; a very present and nota 
distant God of long ago; and not terribly present, but 
attractively so. 

“Nothing is so spiritual as a voice,” says Goethe. It was 
more than sixty years afterwards —and thirty years after 
Dr. Channing’s voice had ceased to be heard on earth — that 
another voice in prayer startled my soul into the same con- 
viction of a living intercourse of the human soul and God. 
And this was the voice of Frederic Denison Maurice which 
(when I had been nearly turned into stone by the failure of 
a friendship which left me in a season of the deepest afflic- 
tion in the midst of strangers, with a sense of loneliness such 
as I had never conceived before) stole upon my ear, wearied 
by hearing the English service chanted by the metallic 
voices of boys. The words uttered — unexpectedly, for I 
could not see the altar—were the first words of the com- 
munion service, “I am the living God,” ete. It was at 
Whitehall, and another clergyman had been in the desk 
who had read the prayers. But this was not the voice of a 
reader that I heard. It was a soul that in its word-wide 
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sensibility felt all the possible wants of all other souls, and 
knew that the Father felt them too, and therefore that he 
was the LIvING God,—one with his human children, who 
were not alone with their griefs, whatever might be the 
individual misunderstandings or momentary eclipses of 
human hearts. Mind, heart, and the might of faith were in 
this wonderful voice of sincere humanity, penetrating, 
enfolding, uplifting me till there was no more loneliness in 
the universe; and the selfish isolation of individual sorrow 
melted before the blessed conviction of a human love flow- 
ing out of the heart of God to unite all his children at 
last.* 

But to return to my childish reminiscences. I remember 
that first day while Dr. Channing was preaching the sermon, 
I speculated upon his appearance. He looked very pale and 
ill, and I thought he would soon die, and that it was because 
of the pain he had suffered that he was so well acquainted 
with, and so sure of God’s love for him. And what is 
remarkable, I did not confine my idea of God’s love to him, 
but received the impression that He loved me, too, with 
everybody. I remember asking myself if I should be willing 
to be ill (for I had the healthy child’s imaginative horror of 
pain) in order to be able to know and love God as he did; 
and so completely did his affectionate and confiding trust 
overflow upon and inspire me, that I answered the question 
in the affirmative. 

That this was not merely a subjective impression, I had 
afterwards other evidence beside that of his little cousin’s 
similar experience. Nearly twenty years later, when visit- 
ing at his summer home in Newport, R.I., together with one 
of my little pupils, who, it happened, was just nine years 
old, I saw that this power he had of impressing childhood 
with the sense of a Heavenly Father’s presence was perennial 
with him. The house stood in the midst of an immense 


*In the memoirs of the late Chevalier Bunsen, the historian, by his wife, is quoted 
a letter, in which he speaks of a similar impression made on himself by hearing 
Maurice read the English Church service. Such impressions have objective origin. 
Maurice’ and Channing were alike in that their faith became sight, and the voice of 
it was therefore supernatural, 
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garden, and in the morning, after breakfast, the children and 
himself were immediately abroad, inquiring into the aspect 
of the earth and the sky, and the life of the flowers, and of 
the birds that made their nests in the undisturbed bushes; 
and sometimes the children would stray quite to a distance, 
out of the sound of the little hand-bell with which he used 
to call the family, servants and all, to the family worship, 
but not till the hurry of the morning work was over. Then, 
with one child on each side of him, he would read from the 
Bible (with an occasional word of explanation) in that won- 
drous simplicity of manner which made present to us the old 
Israelite amidst his temptations, sins, and repentances, or 
-Jesus as he taught in the streets of Jerusalem, or in the cities 
and on the seas of Galilee. Afterwards followed his prayer, 
in which was shown how completely he divined and entered 
by sympathy into the experience of all present, taking into 
account, as it seemed, the peculiar character, trials, and 
temptations even of every child, though in a general way, 
and inspiring the sense of the filial relation of all to the com- 
mon Father and Comforter. : 

My little friend observed that if all the children did not 
come spontaneously at the ringing of the bell, no great point 
was made of hunting them up, and she was very careful not 
to be far away from the door till after this hour of prayer. 
As soon as it was over, we scattered to our various occupa- 
tions; but she would always linger about me, and as soon 
as we were alone, would put her arms round me and say 
“Oh, what a beautiful time we are having!” or something 
equivalent. Poor dear little soul! She came from a very. 
difficult home, where her tender nerves and extreme sensi- 
bility were morbidly excited by an imaginative mother, too 
anxious to make her children satisfactory to a cold, worldly, 
ambitious, exacting father, utterly incapable of reading a 
conscientious child’s inner being. Dr. Channing’s idea of 
religious education was to begin by opening children’s affec- 
tions to the brother whom we can see and be in relations of 
duty with, and exact nothing of their sentiment of duty to 
God, but pour around them the natural expression of adult 
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devotion, and sense of accountability perhaps, but have their 
every association with God’s name be full of reverent joy. 

“There must be freedom and abandon,” he said, “ or there 
is no real worship. When God is the object, we must let 
gratitude be more spontaneous than reflective. So only can 
it take on the character of infinity. Children can compre- 
hend duties towards those around them; but the relation to 
God is beyond the grasp of the mind, and its witness is 
uncaleculating and incalculable love full in the heart.” These 
are nearly his words, and I am sure of the general idea, for 
he often expressed it. He thought the ordinary religious 
teaching, even of adults, made the relation of God and man 
‘a constrained mercenary one, as it were; and that the popu- 
lar idea of atonement obscures the original idea of the one- 
ness of God and man brought forth in Jesus, and which he 
prayed should be brought forth in all who were to be spirit- 
ually united in love, and truth with each other and with 
God,—an at-one-ment “received” by men through Jesus 
Christ’s life, whose supreme act was its surrender. He did 
not believe that even the Jewish atonements were meant by 
Moses as anything else than symbolic expressions of the 
union between God and man, which is the eternal fact, that 
sin can only temporarily interrupt, and repentance with 
reformation restores. ‘Therefore he thought it was profaning 
the idea of God’s love, and the soul of childhood, to suggest 
to children the thought of an exchange of homage on their 
part for personal favor on the part of the Father, who 
“giveth, ‘upbraiding not,’” to the veriest prodigal, when he 
“comes to himself,” and returns confessing. 

There was a direct relation between these ideas of the 
parental love of God to his creatures and Dr. Channing’s 
manner in prayer, which so impressed childhood with the 
reality and pervasiveness of the Divine Love. There was as 
little sentimentality as sanctimoniousness about him. It was 
a singular directness and transparency that harmonized with 
the candid simplicity of unconscious children, but often was 
oppressive to frivolous, commonplace, and conventional 
elders, who felt themselves solicited by his earnest intensity. 
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“Dr. Channing asks you how you do,” said a brilliant lady 
of society, “and when you say you are well, he replies, ‘I | 
am very glad,’ as if it were of real importance to him; and 
when he says, ‘It is a beautiful day,’ you think of the morn- 
ing of creation, when the sons of God shouted for joy!” 

Within a few years after my first sight of Dr. Channing, 
there were many things that transpired to intensify my first 
impressions. I saw him twice when I was in an excited 
state of sensibility; once, was when he came to Salem and 
preached the ordination sermon of John Emery Abbot; and 
again, when he came, two years afterwards, and preached his 
obituary sermon. 

John Emery Abbot, son of the highly respected master of 
the Exeter School, was one of the exceptional saints. that 
glorified the rise of the Unitarian sect in New England. 
This is not the place to speak of his rare personality and 
angelic ministry. It was short, but has left an indelible 
impression on old Salem; and for the young people of all 
his congregation, it was a great experience, which, in my 
case, was intimately associated with the idea of Dr. Chan- 
ning, with whom (I heard it said) he had studied divinity. 

That ordination sermon is printed in Channing’s works, 
and its subject was the meaning of the Apostolic command 
to “preach Christ”; and as the Unitarian protest against 
Tritheism (which he thought had come to be the popular 
interpretation of the word Trinity) had been growing more 
pronounced for some years, and was the theme of household 
discourse at that time, it was an immense satisfaction to 
my inquiring mind to hear this statement, so replete with 
“sweet reasonableness.” It was a very few weeks after the 
ordination of Mr. Abbot, that Dr. Channing’s letter to Mr. 
Thacher upon the charges made against the Unitarian minis- 
ters of Boston, by the Andover Panoplist, appeared. These 
charges were not merely that they were Unitarians, who 
left out of their preaching all the saving doctrines of the 
New Testament, but that they were in a plot to do this in a 
cunning, deceitful, hypocritical way, calculated with con- 


summate art to rob the people of the faith handed down by 
their orthodox forefathers. 
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It appeared from Dr. Channing’s letter that no charge of 
heresy, not even the misrepresentation of the opinions 
ascribed in the Panoplist to Unitarians, would have called 
out any reply from him, but that this charge of “ operating 
only in secret; intrusting only the initiated with their meas- 
ures; being guilty of hypocritical concealment of their senti- 
ments; behaving in a false and hypocritical manner,” were 
“crimes” in his eyes, and roused his self-respect as a gentle- 
man, and his loyalty to his brethren in the ministry, whose 
moral excellence he know and honored, to repel the charge 
with indignation. But it was indeed the “wrath of the 
lamb” poured out against the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
appear in all ages, substituting the letter, which is death, 
for the spirit, which is life eternal. This letter and the 
remarks on Dr. Worcester’s reply to it are all in print; 
and there is an account of the controversy in the third chap- 
ter of part second of the Memoirs by his nephew, which 
ought to be read by all who would understand Dr. Chan- 
ning. 

He introduced a wholly new tone of religious controversy, 
and widely and deeply impressed the community in and 
around Boston, with the truth that the true Christian relig- 
ion consisted in righteousness of life and charity of heart, 
irrespective of speculations about the personality of Jesus 
Christ, whose character was the revelation of God’s love 
interpreting His law. 

Later, when Mr. Norton and Dr. Ware replied respect- 
ively to Mr. Stuart and Dr. Woods, the opposing views of 
the Trinitarians and Unitarians were discussed with some- 
thing of the old odiwm theologicum on both sides; but for 
the short time that Dr. Channing was the chief spokesman, 
the orthodox were spoken of personally with the greatest 
human tenderness, and interpreted with the greatest magna- 
nimity, as knowing not what spirit they were of; while what 
they said was dealt with in all sincerity and simplicity, as 
false to the moral, and therefore to the religious sentiments 
of the universal heart of man. 

The spirit of free thought and speech and recurrence to 
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first principles in social and political matters, recently devel- 
oped in the national revolutions of America and France, had 
broken the spell of ecclesiastical domination over the minds 
of the laity, and it was a common remark that they were in 
advance of the clergy in breaking the shells of abstract 
creeds, and coming to the kernel of religion. It was this 
controversy that completed the transformation of the old 
Puritan churches, which, almost without exception, abol- 
ished their old platforms of Trinitarianism and Calvinism, 
and substitutéd formulas taken from the living words of 
Scripture. In the controversies that arose between the 
congregations and the members of the churches (as those 
were called who partook together of the Lord’s Supper) in 
regard to the proprietorship of church property, the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts decided in favor of the congrega- 
tions, who formed the liberal party; while the few orthodox 
would often separate and form new congregations by them- 
selves. Dr. Channing’s personal influence was always ex- 
erted on these occasions to prevent all unkind insinuations, 
and to cherish respectful expressions towards those who 
seceded because their consciences required them to cling to 
the old forms of thought. The liberty he claimed, the char- 
itable judgment he craved, he bounteously accorded to those 
who differed from him in opinion. There were some young 
hot heads, whose intellectual activity predominated, who did 
not understand this largeness of heart that would not let the 
“phraseology” which he deprecated obscure his own sight, 
as it did that of those who used it, and thereby built walls of — 
separation between Christians equally sincere, if not equally 
enlightened. He blamed harsh judgments in the liberal 
party more than he did in those whose very creeds logically 
involved intolerance. 

I largely owe to him the salutary conviction that nobody 
believes what is false because it is false, but because it seems 
to him true; and that we can best set guards against our 
own narrowness, and prevent the spirit of the Pharisee in 
our own hearts, by tenderly inquiring into the mental his- 
tory of our opponent to learn how what appears false to us 
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can seem true to him. For we grow in universality by 
respecting individuals, and so help to make mankind, as a 
whole, the image of God, without losing personal life in a 
vague spirituality, abhorrent to “the human heart by which 
we live.” 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 


. 
2 


HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED THINGS.* 


Four remarkable volumes of sermons have been published 
within a few months,— Dr. Sears’, Dr. Walker’s, Dr. Dewey’s, 
and Dr. Martineau’s. Only one thing has come in to mar 
the satisfaction with which we have read them, and that is 

‘the thought that two of them are posthumous works, and 
that the other two are the last works of the kind that we are 
permitted to expect from their gifted and time-honored 
authors. Of the first three volumes we have already spoken. 
Of Dr. Martineau’s new volume, we wish to give our readers 
some idea now. 

On opening the book at random, to read a few pages 
anywhere, the first thing that strikes us is the style, which 
gives so truly the texture and coloring of an author’s mind. 
We remember no volume of sermons which in this respect is 
so rich and so simple. The Tyrian purple everywhere shows 
the all-pervasive presence of an imperial imagination. The 
colors’ are not elaborately prepared, or laid on. Like the 
colors and the perfume of the peach or the violet, they are 
an essential part of the product. These sermons are not 
skilfully put together, or made up. They are a growth. 
Long-continued and exact thinking, varied and deep experi- 
ences, disappointment and success, grief and joy, entering 
into the mind and working there, have come forth at last in 
these ripened products, revealing to us the hidden riches of 
a life-time spent in the grandest meditations and labors for 
the advancement of truth and the good of man. ‘There is a 
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solemnity of tone everywhere in keeping with the weighti- 
ness of the subjects discussed. Even in passages marked by 
a certain playfulness of speech, as in the introduction to the 
sermon on “The Better Part,” the lighter fancies speak in 
subdued tones, and never forget their place, or break loose 
from their fealty to the higher laws and sanctities within 
which they stand. 

Were we asked to mention the controlling sentiments in 
Dr. Martineau’s constitution, we should say, reverence, and, 
next to that, freedom. Reverence, as an inborn and all-per- 
vading sentiment—reverence for God, for truth, for duty, 
for man, for human life with all its sacred mysteries and 
endowments,— never leaves him. The one thought that 
meets him everywhere is the thought of God. His profound- 
est intellectual investigations end in this. His loftiest emo- 
tions rise to it. All nature, all history, poetry, and art, to 
his mind, are full of it. We know of no sermons which are 
more alive in every part with the truest piety. And next 
to the reverence, which tones down all that he thinks or says, 
is the sense of freedom which goes with him in all his ~ 
inquiries. These sermons, however, are not controversial. 
They treat not of disputed points. Like most of the preach- 
ing which has a deep and lasting influence, they seldom stir 
up doubts, or deal with them, but rather strengthen our 
faith, confirm our moral convictions, make duty more holy, 
and deepen and purify our affections. Dr. Martineau’s free- 
dom is too genuine to feel the necessity of asserting itself by 
rudeness of speech, by loudness of assertion, or by assuming 
an attitude of hostility. It moves with a calm and steadfast 
courage. There are passages in this volume which give 
evidence of a keen, far-reaching insight into human nature. 
The book of life, in its deep and manifold experiences, lies 
open before the preacher with richer revelations than the 
common eye can see. 

As indicating a true idea of the bést method of religious 
instruction, we would refer to the sermon entitled “ Religion 
in Parable.” There are those who think that all instruction 
must be perfectly intelligible, and that we should undertake 
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to teach nothing which cannot be conveyed in its fulness 
and made entirely plain to the mind. We believe in teach- | 
ing clearly what is taught at all. But every great subject 
has a range beyond the reach of our thought. The religious 
teacher, who tells us what he knows so clearly, and in such a 
way that we feel as if we knew it all and everything that 
belongs to it, gives a false impression of his office. He leaves 
out that sense of infinity which, after the fullest instruction, 
should draw the mind upward with the desire for something 
more. We have known preachers who unfolded a subject 
in all its parts admirably, and laid it before us as plainly as 
the pieces on a chess-board. But that was all. No religious 
impression was made. No thought reaching upward had 
been awakened. Such preachers always fail of what is high- 
est in their calling. They suggest nothing beyond what they 
say. The difference between such preaching and that of 
Jesus is thus set forth by Dr. Martineau :— 


Religious belief is obliged to resort to the language of emblems, simply 
because its objects are all infinite in their nature, and respecting infinite 
things the literal truth is unattainable and incommunicable. God, heaven 
responsibility, are beyond the measure of our experience; vast as the 
atmosphere to the bird, or the forest to the child; regions whose circuit 
we cannot make, but which embrace us always, yet never shut us in. We 
were created in their midst; we dwell within them now; we can emerge 
from them no more. Our souls are subjects, and not lords within this 
realm,— permitted only to do its appointed service, and obey its nearest 
law. Not unless they transcend the confines of our experience can any 
objects of thought become religious. 


We would recommend this whole sermon, especially to 
young preachers. ‘Their subjects cannot be studied too 
thoroughly, or understood too clearly. But only when they 
connect themselves with something higher, and awaken in us 
the sentiment. of reverence and worship, can they be fit for 
sermons, or answer the highest ends of preaching. We know 
not_where better examples of the higher kind of preaching 
can be found than in the volume before us. We take, for 
instance, the sermon already alluded to, called “ The Better 


Part,” because, at first sight, it would seem more likely to 
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fail in this respect than any other in the book. There is 
great homeliness of speech and a liveliness of portraiture 
sometimes almost humorous. Yet how unlabored and spon- 
taneous the ascent through what is common to its relation 
with the divine. The “sense of a Divine Will” runs through 
the sermon, breaking out in new lights all the way. 

If only in our lives we could so link all things in with the 
Divine Mind as we find them here. We get up our separate 
schemes. We dissociate our plans from the infinite plan. 
We make money, secure friends, gain a position, hoping thus 
to be honored and happy, while we leave out of our thoughts 
Him through whom alone true dignity and wealth and joy 
can come to us, and without whose companionship we must 
live in poverty and isolation of soul. But, 


Commune with him, the All-holy, and it will become a secret under- 
standing between his spirit and your own,...an escape from the poor 
twilight of human mediocrity into the precincts of a lustre which can 
never fade. A soul that goes apart with this divine vision of goodness 
has that to feed on which others think not of. 

The pure and tender eye which is not arrested by the troubled and 
broken surface, but sends its glance behind and within, not only sees the 
actual love that lives there, but warms and wakes the possible love that 
was asleep and never stirred before. Our humanity, touched with a 
divine freedom, has larger and more liberal limits than its critics and its 
students dream: it is not base; it is not noble: it is a vast possibility of 
baseness or of nobleness; and nothing so kindles its high spiritual con- 
sciousness and transfigures it with light divine, as the appeal of trustful 
sympathy, and the expectant light of a brother’s faith. 

When the minds of men seem to fall into confusion, deserted by the 
simple sanctities of their fathers, but not yet emerging into any clearness 
of their own; when, for want of any firm foothold of right, authority 
quails and rude forces triumph; when audacity seizes upon states, yet is 
itself afflicted with the wavering of irremediable doubt; when churches, 
enfeebled within by puerile superstitions, stand amid a rising flood of 
atheistic denial; when the distinctions slip away between veracity and 
pretence, between trade and theft, between modesty and license,— we 
might well despond, if we did not look beyond the present, and interpret 
it by the light of a diviner thought than animates its actors. But lifted 
to an adequate distance from it, and assigning to it its place in the 
Providence of humanity, we discern it but asa pulsation in the line of 
time, one of those moments of alternate tension and relaxation which are 
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separately dark, but together make the very light by which we see. 
Thither, to that divine elevation above momentary things, let the soul 
resort in faith; and the sorrowful clouds that shut it in are surmounted, 
and the everlasting sunshine reached. In frailty and in trembling, we 
rest in an eternal calm. In loneliness, we have still an ever living com- 
munion. Deserted by the voices of affection, we are with Him who 
attuned their sweetness, and will«console their loss. And dying, we do 
but pass to the very source and home of life. * 


But this secret communion with God is to be cherished in 
no solitary or ascetic spirit. If we would have it grow in 
‘ourselves we must impart it. In this we must be like the 
Son of Man, 


Who, even in the retirement of the hills, when he saw the multitudes “as 
sheep without a shepherd,” had compassion on them, and poured forth to 
them his divinest words. 

To reach the springs of inner life where they are sealed up, and keep 
them clear where they are flowing, the one great agency is, the personal 
power of an earnest and syitpathetic mind, living itself in a higher order 
of ideas, and above the danger of being dragged down to the level where 
they are lost. There lies the true pastoral gift,— deep faith in God, deep 
pity for man, and strength to carry the vision of a divine order into the 
clash and confusion of the world; and wherever you meet with any good 
measure of this gift, thank God that the prophets are not dead; arm it 
freely with your outward help, and confide in it from your inmost heart. 
Send it—better still, take it—as the messenger alike of humanity and 
God, into the city recesses, where the struggle of life is fiercest, and 
brightened least by either physical or spiritual light. There is nothing 
like the living breath of conviction and trust for fanning every latent 
suspicion and healing compunction that else would die. Tell me not that 
the weight of ill is too heavy to be lifted; the greater the burthen, the 
more elastic force is needed to heave it off. Do you say, the material 
conditions of our poor neighborhoods are too oppressive to give encourage- 
ment? ‘Then are they too oppressive to permit desertion and neglect. 
The more they stifle the spiritual possibilities, the more must they be 
counter-balanced by persistency of culture and intensity of appeal. 
Would you really plead the density of the darkness as the reason of with- 
holding the sparse and only light? Be assured, if we speak thus of our 
poor, they are no darker than we. It is all a fancy that, even in their lot, 
different as it looks, they are much other than ourselves in their tempta- 
tions, in their affections, and in their victories. 

The Church which abdicates this office or turns it into a pretence is, in 
the eye of God, a Church no more; and in abandoning its divinest func- 
tion will soon discover that its own life is withering away. Some sincere 
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and natural intercourse with the poor and suffering, some vivifying con- 
tact with struggles and sorrows not our own, is indispensable to the disci- 
pline of character as well as to the fulfilment of duty; and the frequent 
tendency to substitute, for the real compassions and executed labors of 
love, the fictitious griefs of the drama or the tale which genius fetches 
from scenes of misery to fling into the lap of ease, will be found, if it lead 
to no personal action, not a source of strength, but an enervating delusion. 
Not so, but by standing face to face with the injured natures and grievous 
lot we would redeem, by meeting them eye to eye and speaking to them 
in the vernacular language of the true heart, can we vindicate the com- 
munion of all orders and ages of men with one another and with God, as 
kindred branches of the great family of souls. 


This certainly is great and effective preaching. Who of us 
does not need it? There is no sectarianism here, but the 
broadest catholicity. Protestant and Catholic alike may 
profit by it. , 

We have all known something of the sense of guilt, and 
there is hardly any subject on which men’s ideas are more 
loose and deceptive, from the conviction of utter and entire 
depravity, without which, it is said, there can be no true 
repentance, to the self-complacent feeling that sin is only a 
mistake of goodness in the unripe stage of its development. 
Here is a paragraph from Dr. Martineau : — 


Only when evil is regarded as a transitory mishap, can it be thus for- 
got; once let the consciousness awake that it is disloyalty to the Spirit of 
eternal Holiness, and there is in this a conservative power which will 
forbid its awful shadow to depart. And hence, strange as it may seem, 
it is not the guilty that know the most of guilt; it is the pure, the lofty, 
the faithful, that are forever haunted by the sense of sin, and are com- 
pelled by it to throw themselves upon a love they never doubt, yet cannot 
claim. To thoughtless observers of human nature this always seems the 
paradox of piety,—that none burst into such passionate confessions as 
those who apparently have nothing to confess; that the more faithful 
they become, the less assuredly have they peace with themselves; that 
the further they retreat from the power of evil, the more does its sorrow 
sit upon their brow. Why do you hear from a Fénélon words of humilia- 
tion that never escape a Richelieu? W hy are the prayers of prophets and 
the hymns of saintly souls so pathetic in their penitence, so full of the 
plaintive music of baffled aspiration, like the cry of some bird with 
broken wing? It is because to them the truly infinite nature of holiness 
has revealed itself, and reveals itself the more, the higher they rise; 
because in its secret breathings to their hearts they recognize, not any 
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romance of their own, but the communing Spirit of the Living God; 
because they can no more measure evil, than you can measure hurt affec- 
tion by any scale of external magnitude, but like all violated love and 
honor, by the inner intensity of its unworthiness and the sanctity of the 
personal claims which it insults. And the more they surrender them- 
selves to the inspiration which calls them upward and become identified 
with the infinite sympathies, the wider grows their spiritual horizon, and 
the deeper their yearning for the everlasting hills that lie folded afar in 
visionary light. That the blindness of conscience shuts us up in finite 
comfort, while its kindled sight throws us open to infinite unrest, and 
precipitates us on a mingled world of penitential shadows and brilliant 
aspirations, would be an unintelligible contradiction, were it not that our 
life and nature are more than-sentient, more than rational, more than 
ethical; and that then first do we find in what a universe we stand, when 
we gain its spiritual key, and pass the veil that hides us from the Living 
God. 

But if this be the meaning of our sense of sin, what hope, you will say, 
that it can ever leave us? If holinesss be infinite, and we are not, is it 
not an awful thing to have the susceptibilities, without the powers, of 
infinitude? And was it not the work of Christ to give us rest from the 
strife and sorrows of compunction? Yes; not, however, a rest within our- 
selves, as if we either ceased from sin, or could see it with other and less 
saddened eyes; but a rest out of ourselves, a pure and perfect trust in Him 
whose spirit draws ug from before, and whose pity supports us from 
behind. 


The following passage, though on a different subject, is of 
a similar character : — 


It was the-Divine spirit in Christ —as it is in every noble heart — that 
subdued him to that earnest sadness, which, under human impulse only, 
would have been soon forgot. However true it may be that “man is 
born to trouble,” he owes the distinction not to his inferior, but to his 
highest powers. Reason alone has the privilege of tears; conscience 
trembles with remorse; creative thought laments its poor performance; 
and the light of love casts the long shadow of death. Lift off these 
crowning faculties, and you remove at once our griefs and glory, and let us 
down to the poor level of unfallen Adam. 


The sermon from which this is taken, “The Sorrows of 
Messiah,” contains some of the grandest passages ever writ- 
ten on that great subject, but it satisfies us less than any 
other sermon in the volume. He says: — 


Far from its being wonderful that the disciples should have a joy to 
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which the Master was a stranger, it is the necessary consequence of their 
relative position. He, who himself zs a religion, must needs miss the 
chief solace of religion. Others believe in him; but he has no mediator 
in the immensity that leads to the Most High. They gather, with rever- 
ent affection, round him, and feel a perfect rest, finding in him a repre- 
sentative image of all that is Divine, a mid-point of clear conception 
beyond which they cannot go; but he stands with uncovered head, 
beneath the infinite, and has no help to God but his own poor thoughts. 
They live, as we all do, unconsciously, by communicated religion, the 
instinctive dependence of lower souls upon the higher, and the divine 
right of the greater to hold the less; but he has no higher, no greater, 
and, while ruling systems of minds, floats through space with no guiding 
attraction except to the awful Centre which is everywhere. No Messiah 
of heaven can find a disciple’s rest at the feet of them who sit in Moses’ 
seat. And yet no one can be his own Christ. It is this singular position, 
beyond all the beaten ways and city lamps of the habitable earth, on the 
confines of eternal night, and amid the breaking lights of a new world, 
that fills the prophet’s soul, ever genial and tender beneath its sublime 
strength, with sorrow even unto death. He cannot love and have a home 
in a sphere which is not yet hung up in heaven, and which he spends 
himself in creating; and so, the meanest things have a shelter denied to 
him; and the saying comes to pass as it is written: “The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” 


This is very beautiful. There is an element of truth in it. 
But we do not think it allows enough to the intimate and 
conscious union of Jesus with God, and the revelations of 
the divine mind to him. “With no guiding attraction except 
to the awful Centre which is everywhere”! With “no help 
to God but his own poor thoughts”! And, on another page, 
we read, “Yet, from the necessity of the case, he lives in 
absolute loneliness; he stands where sympathy cannot reach. 
-.. He is alone, except with God; and God, alas! is silent 
always.” We cannot think that justice is here done to the 
personal relation between Jesus and his Father. As the 
Mediator between God and man, he may have been lifted 
above the possibility of being comforted and helped by 
human sympathy; but would not the very union with the 
Divine, which so exalted him, bring him into conscious com- 
munication with God and unfold to him something more 
and greater than his own poor thoughts? To his open vision 
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and awakened spiritual perceptions, was not the veil, at 
least sometimes, withdrawn, the silence broken, and thoughts 
of infinite sweetness and power imparted to him? So far as 
man was concerned, “he trod his wine-press alone.” In his 
highest conceptions and his highest life, he lived in an awful 
solitude among men. His thoughts were not as their 
thoughts. Even his chosen ones could not enter into his 
mind or sympathize with him. In proportion to the sensi- 
tiveness and delicacy of his nature, and the warmth and 
tenderness of his love, and the strength of his yearning for 
them, would be the sense of desolation that came over him 
when he was most strongly drawn towards them at the most 
trying moments of his life. At such times, when he felt 
most keenly their insufficiency, and his bodily powers, from 
too intense a strain, sunk despondent and exhausted, then 
because of the painful depression and excitability of all his 
faculties, his sense of union with God may, for the moment, 
as in the garden or on the cross, have been interrupted, and 
in the prayer of agony or the cry of anguish, we may gain 
some insight into the desolation and sorrow possible to him. 
The more deeply he entered into the mind of God and lived 
in a plane above the thought of other men, the more alone 
he must have been among them. And the more sensitive 
and alive his affection for them was, the greater would be 
his sorrow because of this isolation. ‘This it is,” to use Dr. 
Martineau’s words, “that makes the grandeur, yet the deso- 
lation, of a life of absolute faith; this which brings to the 
Redeemer the deep trouble of the soul.” But heavenward, 
the way was open. He lived in the bosom of the Father. 
Except through utter physical exhaustion and the over- 
whelming anguish of body and mind which may have dis- 
turbed and destroyed in him, at times, the sense of God’s 
loving presence, the closeness of his union with God, and 
the greatness of the divine truth and love thus imparted to 
him, opened within him a fountain of divine joy at the very 
moment when they made it impossible that any human habi- 
tation could ever be a home for him. He was alone with 
man. The multitudes whom he led had no companionship 
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for him. He longed for sympathy which no earthly friend — 
could give. When, at the darkest crisis of his life, he saw 
how little his disciples, even then, could understand him, 
and how soon they would forsake or betray him, his “soul 
was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” And yet, if we 
may accept what is said of him in the fourth Gospel, in that 
same conversation so full of sorrow and of divine peace, he 
could desire no higher gift for his followers than that his joy 
might be fulfilled in them. In a being so magnificently 
endowed as Jesus must have been in every part of his 
nature, with an organization so exquisitely alive in every 
way, his capability of joy or suffering must have been on the 
same great scale as his moral and intellectual powers. All 
the endowments of his nature were in harmony with one 
another. But we do not undertake to comprehend entirely | 
the causes of emotion in such a being. When we remember 
the wonderful work which he did, that “he was gone before 
mid-life; that three years at most achieved the work which 
two thousand assuredly will not exhaust; and that the poor 
villages of Galilee and the precincts of Jerusalem bounded 
the steps of him, at whose name the front ranks of all man- 
kind, for fifty generations, have bent the knee,” we cannot 
expect to enter fully into all the conditions of his grief or 
joy. 

These are sermons, not lectures or essays. The style and 
method are wholly different from what we find in a recent 
pamphlet on “Materialism” by the same authors They 
are compact with thought, but have little regard to the 
forms of logic. They address themselves to the highest 
faculties of our nature. They are not philosophical dis- 
courses on moral and religious subjects, but weighty, earnest 
appeals to living men and women—‘hours of thought on 
sacred things,”—unfolding to us the boundless realities 
opened to us as moral and spiritual beings, and the richness 
and beauty of lives consecrated to the highest ends. If they 
sometimes take us into the realms of science, carrying us 
into the immeasurable space occupied by the stars, or the 
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boundless ages revealed by the geologist, it is for no scien- 
tific or utilitarian purpose : — 


It is because we love to be spoken to in tones from the borders of the 
infinite, and feel them to have a native sound. Carrying in ourselves 
secret relationships with universal space and unbeginning time through 
Him that fills them both and lives in us, we know the tidings which come 
furthest from them to be nearest to us; they remind us of our augustest 
kindred; they free us from our momentary prison; they show us the 
white sail; they breathe on us with the very wind that shall take us out 
of exile. Their awful fascination bespeaks a nature mysteriously blend- 
ing in its affections the finite and the infinite, and standing on the con- 
fines of both. 


This high aim, this uplifting habit of mind, this voice of 
authority, speaking from what is highest in the preacher to 
what is highest in us, as the loftiest mountains speak to one 

‘another over vast labyrinths of space, is a striking character- 
istic of these sermons. It will not do, however, for any 
one to assume such an attitude. It must come from humility 
and loftiness of soul, from deep and grand experiences, from 
lowly living, and long habits of meditation on the greatest 
themes, and of communion with the greatest minds. The 
Italians have always regarded Dante, not merely as a poet, 
but as an inspired prophet, because his words gave assurance 
that he had personally gone down to the depths of hell, and 
thence upward through all possible stages of intellectual 
and moral experience to the highest heavens. It is only 
from a similar great-experience that words such as we find 
in this volume can be spoken in simplicity and power. But 
here they are the easy and natural utterance of the author. 
They come to us with a momentum of their own. We see 
in him an illustration of his words: — 


While we are intent on divine things, God accomplishes the human. 
We are always planning how we may govern and mould the world accord- 
ing to our will; but he has made us susceptible of affections more power- 
ful than our ell passions beneath us that deliver us captive to Satan ; 
aspirations above us that lift us to Christ. These it is that surprise and 
disappoint our calculations, and snatch us off to ends other than our own. 

. These are the trembling strings of our nature on which his spirit-has 

10 ; 
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but to breathe and play, to change the rhythm of history and deepen the 
music of humanity. y 

What then do we gather from such experience? That the purest inspi. 
rations of men have other grounds than our secular life presents, and 
would lose their justification, were there nothing else; that it is they, 
nevertheless, that have led, and must ever lead, every worthy enterprise | 
by which the world is ennobled and adorned ; that therefore, did we cease 
to trust them, did we let the world rule them in place of their claiming to 
rule the world, the very springs of improvement would decay; ‘the 
progress we admire would turn to retrogression; and the present life, for 
which we make the costly sacrifice —the finite plot, reserved for such 
careful culture on condition of being screened from the infinite dews,— 
would become a waste of fallen foliage and rotting fruits. 


Often a whole sermon is contained in a single sentence. 
“The scepticism which men affect towards their higher 
inspirations is often not an honest doubt, but a guilty negli- 
gence; and is always a sign of narrow mind and defective © 
wisdom.” Does not this sentence bring before us a whole 
class who might have been so much and who are g0 little? 
In another place, mention has been made of the extreme care 
bestowed on young children, especially in the families of the 
affluent, and of the falling away from these high aims on the 
part of parents as the children advance into life. How is the 
whole matter summed up with mild, but terrible severity in 
the concluding sentence of the following extract :— 


It is of all things the most melancholy to watch the moral clouding 
over of life’s early dawn; to trace the dim veil stealing over the artless 
look; to notice how the earnest tone begins to leave the voice, and every 
worthy enthusiasm dies away into indifference; how it comes to be 
thought a fine thing to speak coolly of what is odious for its vice and 
critically of what is awful for its beauty. Thus to see the young that had 
filled us with love and hope growing out of their simplicity and intuitive 
clearness, instead of maturing into depth and enlarging into greatness, is 
like the disappointing passage from the fresh spring to the miceaoee 
in the precincts of a large town, instead of in the Open country and amid 
the breezy hills; the brilliant foliage, the joyous grass, the sportive light 
fading in the one case into a dingy grimace of nature, ripening in ie 
other into a massive fulness and splendor. Where this spoiling takes 
place, I believe it is because we mingle no reverence with our affection 
and accept without awe the solemn trust of a child’s conscience. 


The omnipresence of religion, or the ease with which the 
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single-minded and the pure in heart may find it, is indicated 
by a single phrase: “ Why pry about to find the universal 
light?” “It [religious faith] is rather the first root of life 
than the last blossom of thought.” “Religion is born ere 
thought begins; it is re-born, when thought is consummated 
and enters into its glory.” The power and ease of a perfect 
self-surrender to the will of God are shown in a reference, as 
we suppose, to Florence Nightingale. And how much of 
the highest wisdom, as well as beauty and eloquence, there 
is in these grand sentences! — 


The spirit of highést heroism before men stands as a little child before 
the face of God. When the Christian lady, endowed with whatever is 
choicest in the gifts of nature and the enrichments of life, exchanges the 
cultivated home for the noisome hospital, pledges the highest accomplish- 
ments to the lowliest charities, carries gentle graces and clear faculty into 
the presence and service of wounded and fevered exiles, and lives only to 
see and do what few men, in their strength and hardihood, would dare 
approach, we ask ourselves with reverent wonder, how a resolution so 
magnanimous could declare itself at all, and how sacrifice so costly can 
bear the constant drain. Perhaps the struggle we imagine never has been 
there. Perhaps the difficulty, the reluctance, the stern mustering of con- 
quering force, are all a dream. Perhaps there has only been a simple 
yielding up of self to the asking look of God, a dropping of all resistance, 
an acquiescence in the moulding touch and pressure of the divine will. 
The originality and greatness of such minds arise not from preternatural 
effort, but from unreserved surrender; they do not determine whither 
they will go, but only say, “Yes,” whithersoever they are led; they do not 
fret to find the way or complain because they cannot trace it far, but, 
hand in hand with an everlasting Guide, set a foot of firm content on the 
next ground that he may show. Hence the quietude and evenness of all 
their ways, a certain gentle and solitary air that seems too mild to give 
out so much power, a half-mystic reserve whence strangely issues a rare 
organizing and administrative faculty. For it is the great marvel of the 
Christian character, that the completest selfsacrifice gives the completest 
self-possession ; that only the captive soul, which has flung her rights away, 
has all her powers free; and that simply éo serve under the instant orders 
of the living God is the highest qualification for command. This is the 
meaning of that great saying of Cromwell’s, “One never mounts so high as 
when one knows not whither one is going” ; a saying which “the wise and 
prudent” scorned as a confession of blindness, but which reveals to sim- 
pler minds the deepest truth. 


We remember once to have heard a father say of his sons, 
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who were just leaving school: “I do not envy them their 
next few years while getting broken in to the vile uses of 
this world.” He had no doubt about the necessity of their 
being thus broken in. It was a fatal mistake. To such, 
and, indeed, to all parents, we would commend these better 
teachings : — 


Do you plead the necessity, urged for so many questionable things, of 
giving the youth betimes “a knowledge of the world”? Aye; but of 
what “world”? for that is a large name, which covers several different 
things. Do you mean the crowd of contemporaries on the same level 
with himself, his equals or inferiors in principle and character, who by 
their tendencies and habits vote into existence the customs amid which 
he is to live? If so, you propose to bring him down to the average 
standard created by the mixed multitude of good and bad, to kill out 
every higher expostulation of the soul, and undo as he advances the hope- 
ful work of earlier years. No; be not afraid to scorn so poor an ambi- 
tion. Let him grow familiar with an elder and a better “world” than 
this; with the men of grander stature, who constitute the honor and 
lustre of history; who will rebuke in him all mean enclosure in the 
present and make him conscious of high communion with the past; who 
will kindle him with veneration for the nature given him to adorn; who 
will detain him in the company of the wise and holy, and touch him with 
shame, if he be not worthy of their society and kindred. The minds 
above him, the spirits of patriots and saints, martyrs of truth, apostles of 
righteousness,— these are the “world,” in the “knowledge ” of which it 
is ennobling to excel, though it gives no passport to the assemblies of 
fashion, and supplies no key to the slang of frivolity. 


We should like to go on quoting from every sermon in 
the volume. But it is better for our readers to get them 
all. They will hardly find in it a page on which it will not 
do them good to pause, and ponder over some great truth, 
or some wise and beautiful suggestion. No one can make 
himself familiar with these pages, and bring their instrue- 
_tions home to his daily thoughts and duties, without being 
enlarged and enriched by them. 

An English review, after speaking in high terms of the 
Sermons, suggests that there is an undertone of sadness run- 
ning through them; and a friend, near at hand, has made a 
similar remark. We understand what is meant by the crit- 
icism, but do not think it is quite just. No one can read 
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Pascal’s Thoughts without seeing that there is an intense 
melancholy coloring the whole fabric. The religious writ- 
ings of Chateaubriand are also pervaded by a tone of mel- 
ancholy. Most of the poetry of Tennyson, and much of 
what our great household poet, Longfellow, has written, has 
around it an air of sadness, as if the problem or the expe- 
rience of life had thrown many shadows over the writers’ 
heart. The sermons of Frederic Maurice and the early ser- 
mons of Cardinal Newman have the same deep coloring in 
the atmosphere which pervades them. Most thoughtful 
men, who look upon the world with a high ideal of what 
life ought to be, and who see it as it is, feel something of a 
weight upon their minds. However deep and bright their 
faith in God, and in the possibilities of our humanity, may 
be, there is much in the world around them to awaken 
serious apprehensions and to keep down their spirits. In- 
deed, the more deeply we penetrate, with the eye of faith, 
into the capabilities of our nature, and see what provisions 
have been made in men’s hearts and the providence and 
grace of God to create for us a grander world here, and a 
life of transcendent goodness and joy hereafter, the more do 
we feel how far we come short of what we might be, and 
how sadly men everywhere are mistaking the true ends of 
life, and shutting themselves out from the richest virtues 
and the most substantial happiness. A habit of looking 
very seriously upon life is thus formed, especially with men 
of the finest organization and the deepest thought. What 
we have said of the sorrows of the Messiah may, to some 
extent, be applied to all those who enter most fully into his 
life, and who are most ably and faithfully carrying forward 
his work. The higher they rise above the world, the warmer 
their love is for their fellowmen; and the more intense their 


desire to do them good, the more painful is their sense of 


failure in what they would gladly do in the cause of truth 
and righteousness. They turn towards God with an infinite 
trust and joy. But as they look towards man, the very ele- 
vation of their thoughts causes them to see how much is 


| 
f 
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wanting, —how few there are to sympathize with them, — 
and a sense of isolation and loneliness comes over them. 
Something of this we see in the work before us. Men 
are not what the preacher would have them be. Words- 
worth, one of the most cheerful of poets, has given expres- 
sion to the same feeling in the noblest of his sonnets,— those 
on John Milton and on London Bridge. But it is not in a 
vein of sadness alone,—rather one of resolution and cour- 
age. So Dr. Martineau’s sermons are pervaded by a most 
hopeful and healthful tone. Their philosophy and religion 
alike tend to encourage and inspire us. Even in the darkest 
problems of society, e.g., the treatment of the poor and 
degraded in our great cities, they by no means give way to 
despair. There is everywhere an unfaltering trust in the 
highest inspirations and enthusiasms when connected with a 
divine source. The qualification is a vital one. ‘“ Where 
there is no quieting perception of the Divine Presence in 
the world, the sense of justice, the indignation at wrong, 
sinks into a revolutionary passion.... All human entbusi- 
asms, permitted to become ultimate and disown their divine 
subordination, invariably degenerate into restlessness and 
precipitation; fret and chafe impatiently against the obsta- 
cles that stay their course, and where they cannot win a 
happy way, waste and corrode themselves with bitter scorns 
and vexations-’ “The first trace by which God marks his 
path across the soul is the new tenderness in every tint of 
pure affection, and the quicker movement in each work of 
kindly service. But this I do profoundly believe, — that all 
finite loves are only half-born, wandering in a poor twilight, 
unknowing of their peace and power, till they lie within 
the encompassing and glorifying love of God.” Over such 
enthusiasms and affections a shadow always rests, and it is, 
perhaps, the refusal to recognize them as safe helps or satis- 
fying comforts that seems to set many passages in these 
sermons to a minor key. But there is always shown to be 
a way out of them, and it would not be-easy to find any- 
where passages of grander courage, more unfaltering hope- 
fulness, or a sublimer joy than occur in almost every one of 
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them. Even sorrow and darkness and apparent defeat have 
their songs of triumph at last : — 


The inspiration that descends on us from the past, and makes us heirs 
of accumulated thought and enriched affections,— from whom chiefly does 
it come? Is it from the uniformly happy and the untempted good? 
from those who have most realized the lot for which our sentient and 
intellectual instincts cry aloud? No; but from the central figures of the 
great tragedies of our humanity; from the conquerors of desolating mon- 
sters; from the creators of law and tamers of the people; from love 
beyond death, that carried its plaintive music to the shades; from the 
_ avengers of wrong; from the martyrs of right; from the missionaries of 
mercy; from the Pass of Thermopyle; from the Milvian Bridge; from 
the fires of Smithfield; from the waters of Solway; from the cross of 
Calvary. A world without a contingency or an agony could have no hero 
and no saint, and enable no Son of Man to discover that he was a Son of 


God. ' 


The strangely blending elements, which are here set forth 
as making up a Christian life or Christian community, go 
through so wide a range that sometimes, perhaps, the minor 
notes seem to predominate. In consequence of the fulness 
and grandeur of the ideal there may seem to arise a feeling 
of despair about ever attaining to it. But in that very com- 
pleteness is to be the fulfilment of our noblest hopes and 
aspirations. After enumerating the great and widely differ- 
ent qualities needful to the just balance and perfection of 
character, Dr. Martineau adds : — 


If they are rarely harmonized, it is not for want of a visible ideal or of 
a fitting capacity. In Christ, at once the Son of Man and Son of God, 
they were blended without discord or interference,— the majesty and the 
meekness, the force for this world, the tender mingling with another, the 
percussion upon human evil and the melting into divine communion. And 
in the higher mind of us all the possibility exists of similarly blending all 
the seeming opposites that make up the equilibrium of goodness, and 
drawing into one nature the fair and happy contrasts that begin with 
distribution, only that mutual fascination may help them to union.... 
Are the graces of character never to have any vigor, or its vigor any 
grace? Are the heroes to be for ever rude, and the saints for ever sickly ? 
Not unless the cross is to be forgotten, and its very shadow to vanish 
from the earth. So long as it stands visible and fixes any venerating 
look, no poor fragment of spiritual good can ever content the conscience ; 
without aspiring to the whole, we fall at once from the disciple’s place ; 
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and when our all is done, we. must still feel ourselves a great way off. 
To have neither restlessness nor apathy, but pass freely between energy 
and repose, at the call to act or the need to suffer; to bind the wounds 
without indulgence to the sins of men; to have no tears but those of pity ; 
to utter no reproach but as the true interpreter of conscience; to send 
forth no cry that does not soften into prayer; to mingle with the beauty 
of the world, yet find it but the symbol of a more transcendent glory ; 
only brings us somewhat nearer to that marvellous life in which the con- 
tradictions of thought and the conflicts of feeling formed the very har- 
mony of a nature lifted into perfect peace. 


e 


Perhaps this passage furnishes an illustration of the sad- 
ness and the joy which belong to almost every great Chris- 
tian soul, and a key to the remarkable book of life here 
before us. Its aims are too broad and too high to allow any 
self-satisfaction, like that which belongs to the superficial 
converts of the hour. The Christian life, so understood, is 
a momentous enterprise. The fleeting excitements of the 
occasion, the story or the song or the preaching which calls 
forth sudden tears of penitence, the emotion generated by 
the continuous pressure of vast multitudes of men and 
women listening to passionate appeals, may bring on a crisis 
from which, as a beginning, new converts may go forward 
to great results. But in themselves, if they stop here, they 
are only an illusion. There must be growth in grace and 
knowledge as long as we live. There must be expansion 
and comprehension, a blending and harmonizing of widely 
different elements, or there can be no true salvation. And 
here, as in the book before us, there are not merely anthems 
of victory, but, following close upon it, “the still, sad music 
of humanity,” calling us to lowly or painful duties; and then 
there are all the varying emotions, exertions, and experi- 
ences, which are needed to meet the widely varying emer- 
gencies of each day, to call out our inmost faculties, and 
combine into one rich and harmonious life the most widely 
diverging qualities of mind and character. Ag helping to 
grander conceptions, firmer convictions, a clearer insight, 
and more affluent resources in the great work of building 
up and filling out a human life, thus leading to a larger, 
finer, more gracious, and more generous Christian culture, 
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few books can be more serviceable than'this modest volume 
of sermons by Dr. Martineau. Our decided impression is 
that, in this great office, it deserves no subordinate place 
among the works of the poets and religious teachers whose 
names we love to remember as belonging to the truest bene- 
factors of our race. One step higher—a clearer recognition 
of the mind of Jesus rising into the field of “open vision,” 
and by conscious intercourse with the Infinite Spirit receiv- 
ing into itself the thought, the love, and the life of God, 
that so he might be indeed the one Mediator between God 
and men—would take away the only limitation that we feel 
in its methods of inquiry, and make it, in its treatment of 
the greatest subjects, all that our hearts could desire. 


J. H. Morison. 
11 
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EDITORS’ NOE BOOK, 


MR. MOODY AT THE TABERNACLE. 


Whatever may be the result of Mr. Moody’s work in Boston, 
it seems certain that he will not fail of an adequate and generous 
hearing. In the fourth week of his preaching, he speaks to over- 
flowing houses even while repeating the same discourses for dif- 
ferent audiences on the same day. The judgment of those who 
invited him and built the Tabernacle for his occupancy that there 
would be no lack of interest or numbers, is abundantly justified. 
The daily newspapers give full reports of the meetings, some of 
them printing in full all of Mr. Moody’s discourses and addresses, 
There was much misgiving at the outset, even within the limits 
of the inviting churches -as to the value and permanent results of 
the movement, but there have been few public words of criticism 
spoken, and there is a disposition on all hands to treat it with 
respect, and to give cordial recognition to all good accomplished 
or attempted by it. This is as it should be. The sincere efforts 
of earnest Christian men, sanctioned and seconded, as in this case 
they are, by the united action of the various Orthodox bodies of 
this neighborhood, assume a significance entirely beyond that of 
the numbers which they bring together. 

Nor is this impression lessened by attendance-upon the meet- 
ings. Within the Tabernacle, at least, there is no sense of 
unwholesome pressure or undue excitement. There is no vulgar 
clap-trap nor attempt to take one at unfair disadvantage. Mr. 
Moody is indeed energetic, fervid, sometimes almost violent in ° 
manner. He moves the feelings often by pathetic and telling 
anecdotes. But he is ordinarily direct, business-like, and practi- 
cal. His statements and appeals are for the most part the com- 
monplaces of Orthodox preaching; yet it is commonplace glowing 
with reality and enforced with keen shrewdness and strong sense. 
The underlying theology is literal Evangelicism, and Evangeli- 
cism of a crude and somewhat jumbled fashion; but there is a 
business-like directness and vigor in his constant appeals for prac- 
tieal righteousness, for active religious effort for others, and for 
instant repentance and consecration to God. . 
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There remains, indeed, some mystery as to the immense num- 
bers that gather day after day to listen to these appeals. Mr. 
Sunderland, in his recent vigorous and thorough, though ex- 
tremely severe book, Orthodoxy and Revivalism, attributes the 
success of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in previous revival efforts, 
largely to Mr. Moody’s honesty and sincerity, his warm nature 
and ready sympathy, his extraordinary power of believing, his 
tremendous earnestness, and his great popular gifts as a speaker. 
Mr. Sunderland goes on to ascribe, rightly we think, much of the 
attractiveness of the revival meetings to the singing of Mr. 
Sankey, and still more to the large, well-trained choir and stirring 
congregational singing which has been carefully provided in every 
place; and, finally, attributes no small share of the success to 
shrewd business management, and to the active endorsement and 
assistance of the churches of the large religious bodies. That the 
churches of Boston having invited Mr. Moody to come here 
should do all in their power to make his coming an event to be 
remembered, was to be expected; and that Mr. Moody’s keen 
business sense should have effectively arranged and advertised 
the movement is creditable to his religious purpose as well as to 
his sagacity. The advertising has, certainly been very thorough, 
and in some respects distasteful and oppressive to us; but Mr. 
Moody’s work could not begin until attention was drawn to it, 
and to say that he succeeds is to ‘say that he is not fastidious. 
* One of the things to be learned from this revival is that to gain 
ends in religion as elsewhere, we must use means. The thorough 
organization and clear business sense in this movement are to be 
admired. Nothing is omitted which can make effective the work, 
and bring about the ends desired, Apart from all other ques- 
tions, this is something to be commended. Men who are practi- 
cal elsewhere are too frequently unpractical in religion. We 
Unitarians especially need to be taught that the kingdom of 
heaven is to be advanced by the same energy, activity, and en- 
terprise that are effective in all efforts. 

There are two ways in which a revival may begin. It may start 
out of a general impulse or feeling, coming from no man or 
church in particular, but taking possession of many minds and 
seeming to pervade the community. The revival of twenty years 
ago was of this kind. No one could tell just how or why it began 
then. Providential evenés often help to bring about such a 
revival, or the results of many years of religious teaching and 
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preaching culminate in a new interest, a forward movement. 
Because men cannot see just what lies back of it, they say that is 
providential or divine. And so it is, since all events are provi- 
dential, and the strength of every good impulse is divine, if God 
is the source of all goodness. But no more divine or providen- 
tial than the other kind of revival which is set on foot by the 
special efforts of earnest Christian men. If a work is a good one, 
it is no drawback to it that it has been determined on and care-- 
fully laid out beforehand, and is systematically pursued. “With- 
out doubting the direct action of God’s spirit on the hearts of 
“men, we know that He moves our souls largely through the souls 
of other men. A revival is no less God’s work because it is also 
man’s work. There is something of superstition in supposing that 
a religious movement must spring up spontaneously, or in some 
mysterious manner, in order to be genuine. In the Book of Acts, 
we see that the churches in Asia and Macedonia were founded by 
the courageous, persistent efforts of missionary preachers; and yet 
we read that it was the Holy Spirit which said: “Separate me 
Barnabus and Paul for this work.” The churches in Corinth, 
Thessalonica, and Ephesus were none the less divinely founded 
because Paul preached to them Jesus and the Resurrection, than — 
they would have been if their members had all been suddenly 
and surprisingly converted as Paul himself was on the way to 
Damascus. 

Another thing to be learned from the work of Mr. Moody is 
the value of courage and earnestness in religion. He goes straight 
forward to do his work with the whole mind and the whole heart. 
He is troubled by none of the conventionalities which do so much 
to enfeeble many men. He has learned how to reach multitudes 
of men, and has no scruple in using the means that will reach 
them. He believes his work to be all-important, knows the con- 
ditions under which it can be done, and insists on those condi- 
tions. It is not a spasmodic effort, a temporary or partial interest 
with him, it is the work which he follows from year to year. 
Like Paul at Corinth, he seems determined literally to know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified. This directness and 
straightforward energy are not so common as they should be 
among religious men in religious effort. They may lead to nar- 
rowness, but they insure concentration, and are the spring of suc- 
cess. It is a lesson which all religigys men, and especially all 
religious teachers, would do well to take to heart. 
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But the causes of Mr. Moody’s succéss, here and elsewhere, 
would not be adequately stated in any enumeration which leaves 
out the reality of religion and the desire men have to assure them- 
selves of its reality. The way in which the hearts of men are 
turned together to hear any new word or seek any new light 
shows how deep is the sense of religious need. Mr. Moody’s 
directness, earnestness, and homely strength, too, help to make 
the impression of a great work he is set to do, of a great truth he 
is trying to communicate. And unless one is entirely faithless in 
regard to all religious truth, he cannot fail in this great movement 
of multitudes to seek religious help and light to be profoundly 
impressed with the tremendous interests that humanity has in- 
volved in the questions of God, duty, and eternity. 

Even the forms of Christianity which seem to us very erroneous 
have a wonderful vitality. No form of it that does not hold some 
measure of the water of life that refreshes some thirsty souls. 
We have this treasure, as St. Paul says, in earthen vessels, and 
the vessels contain often a great deal besides the treasure, a great 
many opinions that are false, a great many usages that are useless 
and absurd. But Christian righteousness and Christian love 
abide in all the forms. At least we can say this of the form of 
Christianity which Mr. Moody preaches. The Divine mercy and 
the Divine call to holiness remain, however imperfectly con- 
ceived, yet clearly and strongly set forth, and the theories which 
fhe reason rejects do not prevent the acceptance of the substance 

which reason and conscience approve, and the heart craves. 

- One thing, indeed, Mr. Moody is sure, sooner or later, to find 
out, and this is that sympathy with his purpose, and even codpera- 
tion with his work, will not always imply acceptance of his views 
or indorsement of his conception of salvation. Many will be 
impressed by his practical appeals, and rejoice in his earnestness 
and the spirit of work which possesses him, to whom some of his 
statements of doctrine will seem absurd and even shocking. He 
will find many ready to believe in God’s love and accept God’s 
call, who cannot in the least make real to their minds his doctrine 
of the transfer of the guilt and penalty of sin, or share at all his 
conviction that Christianity will lose its authority if the accounts 
of creation in six days be abandoned, or the story of Jonah be 
resolved into poetry or myth. There is a good deal ef vital and 
vigorous believing that holds by the substance and not by the 
accidents or antecedents of Christianity. 
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We think it evident; too, that on any theory of its value the 
work of Mr. Moody assumes in many minds a degree of impor- 
tance which relatively does not belong to it. The large number 
of clergymen and excellent lay people who frequent the Taberna- 
cle, and meekly take the rebukes which he pointedly and con- 
stantly administers to the churches for their inefficiency and sloth, 
know very well that there are other ways of Christian influence 
and appeal besides the peremptory and insistent ones which he 
believes in, and that after he is gone there will be a long process 
of sifting and training to be gone through in which many of the 
apparent results of these months will be severely tested and 
largely reduced. They know, too, that it is the influence of 
character and tested worth, the witness of righteous, kindly, and 
earnest Christian lives, that will be most convincing of the reality 
of religion, and most, persuasive to its reception. The crowds at 
the Tabernacle have their attention called to some of the primary 
and practical religious duties, and here and there one will be per- 
suaded to abandon evil courses and to begin a consecrated life 
through the appeals there made. Possibly, though this is not at 
present indicated, a tide of sympathy and strong religious feeling 
will make it easy for multitudes to form and avow a religious 
purpose. But the constant agencies of Christian instruction and 
worship will be needed all the same, to fix all the sudden resolves, 
to deepen and direct all the crude convictions, to follow up the 
Spent momentum of the primal impulse with deeper, higher, 
and juster instruction, and in the ceasing of the special agen-_ 
cies, on the ebbing of the tide that always follows the inflow in 
even the most wholesome religious excitements, to still carry on 
the work of religious instruction and appeal, keep the standard of 
Christian duty still advanced, and the fire of devotion still burn- 
ing. The kingdom of heaven comes not with observation, and 
the steadfast and sober work in more quiet places outweighs the 
work done with stress and haste among the throngs of the Taber- 
nacle. The revivalist does his work and retires; but while he comes 
and goes, the great religious agencies of the community work on, 
sowing and tending and reaping and winnowing, rejoicing in 
every new helper, however partial and crude his work, assured 
that all genuine interest, all movement of thought in religion 
must tend,.under the free conditions of our intellectual and spirit- 
ual life, to promote in the end just Christian thinking and worthy 
Christian living in the community. 
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It is easy to criticise the method of Mr. Moody, to point out 
frequent absurdities and contradictions in his statements, to con- 
demn the somewhat coarse and commercial conception of Chris- 
tianity which underlies his preaching, to deplore the lack of 
breadth and spiritual elevation which characterizes his work. 
And, doubtless, there is a time to make distinctions, and it may 
not be the least beneficent result of this revival movement that it 
will make the obsoleteness of many doctrines which the churches 
implicitly hold, but which have fallen into the background of 
preaching and belief, more apparent in the more serious and 
thoughtful discussion that is sure to follow the awakened interest 
in religious themes. We have no fears for Liberal Christianity 
in such a discussion if its advocates are but faithful to what we 
cannot help regarding as their opportunity; but we have felt that 
the first duty for them is a generous and cordial recognition of 
the purpose and work of those who are seeking by ways they 
cannot join in to advance righteousness, and move men to renewal 
of Christian faith and life. 


Ns See MONTANDON. 


On a beautiful Sunday in the month of May, 1854, I went to 
the Church of the Oratoire in Paris, in the hope of hearing a 
pulpit orator at that time at the height of his fame and his power, 
the elder Athanase Coquerel. I was disappointed at seeing in 
reading-desk aman wholly different in feature, in form, in voice, 
and manner from the idea that I had of Coquerel, but was 
relieved when my neighbor in the seat informed me that this was 
“ Pastor Montandon,” — the name spoken in a tone which seemed 
to say that the man was much beloved. There was a saintliness 
in his smile, a sweet cadence in his rather quiet delivery, which 
made the commonplace ideas of his discourse attractive and 
effective. He had evident hold of his congregation. And when at 
the close of the service, half of the congregation, men and women, 
and little children waited to greet him and take him by the hand, 
I was reminded of the Sundays in the old West Church in Boston, 
when good Dr. Lowell came down from his pulpit and left his 
benediction upon the waiting throng. But Montandon, as a man, 
reminded me more of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, who was a kindred 
spirit in his philanthropy and his heart of charity. “This good 
man has just died, at an advanced age, and the liberal party of 
the French Protestant Church mourn the loss of one who stood 
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by them as their friend, though he did not share their heresies. 
Montandon was always a believer, and had none of the critical 
temper which questions dear and reverend traditions. His ser- 
mons had the Evangelical flavor, so far as they were doctrinal. 
But he did not care to strive, and he had no spirit of exclusion. 
He did not ask that all his brethren should see with his eyes or 
retain his prejudice. No radical could be firmer in defending the 
right of the radicals to fair treatment and just consideration in 
the Church of their fathers. Practical Christianity was to him 
more than dogma, more than religious science. His soul had no 
malice, and no sympathy with bigotry in any form. He moved 
in the streets of Paris like an angel of mercy. That was the 
term applied to him by the younger Coquerel, very far apart from 
him in opinion, and very unlike him in the style of persuasion. 
For an example of the Christian graces, the Church of Paris could 
always show this faithful pastor, so humble, so modest, so kind in 
his address, so guileless in word and look, so beaming in the 
Sunday-school, so absolutely faithful in all things according to 
the measure of his strength. The fine tribute paid to Montan- 
don, in the Renaissance of December 29, only repeats what I - 

. ‘heard more than one person say of this Christian pastor more 
than twenty years ago, when his eye was not dim nor his natural 
force abated. The Liberal Church of France cannot afford to 
lose such men. 


Cc. H. B. 


It is now three years since the Rev. Charles Lowe undertook 
the conduct of this Review,—an enterprise to which he brought 
all the energy and wisdom of his earnest and practical nature, but 
which in a few months fell from his hands. We are sure that 
many of those who cherish his memory will be glad to read an 
extract from one of his unpublished sermons which seems to us 

: full of weighty and timely words :— 


WHAT MUST I DO TO BE SAVED ? 


The work of religious instruction never comes nearer to what is its 
proper and peculiar sphere than when it attempts, as 
do, to answer this question of the heart b 
applied directions. 

And first of all let it be clearl: 
implies. For it is an erroneous y 
methods of attaining it. 


I propose now to 
y some practical and easily- 


y understood what the term salvation 
iew of this that has led to mistaken 
When men imagine it to be simply a release 
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from some dreaded consequences of sin, or the gaining of some blessing to 
be hereafter awarded, independent of the consideration of what they 
themselves are, it is no wonder that they should be willing to believe in 
the efficacy of any plan that might be proposed, however little they might 
see the connection of it with what they desire to effect, feeling that the 
result is to be gained by some mysterious prevailing with Him who has the 
boon to give. Let them once realize that salvation means the purification 
from sin itself, and they will see that nothing can secure it that does not . 
promote their own spiritual growth. 

But even among those who rightly apprehend the true meaning of sal- 
vation, there is a singular vagueness and want of well-directed method in 
the efforts to attain that in which the true salvation consists,— salvation 
from sin. They seem to expect that the various elements of purity, devo- 
tion, trust, and love in which the Christian character consists are to be 
wrought out by some sudden act of will, or by the mere experience of 
penitence and contrition or pious desires, or perhaps imparted from with- 
out, independent of any action of the soul itself. Whereas, there are 
regular and constant laws by which these qualities are developed and 
increased. And it is only by judicious labor in conjunction with these 
laws that the desired culture can be advanced. To illustrate this -will be 
the purpose of this discourse. 

It needs but a moment’s reflection upon every one’s experience of 
human life to recognize the existence of these established laws of spiritual 
growth. They are precisely analogous to the laws which govern the 
body’s life and health. If we take into the body wholesome, nutritious 
food, it thrives and is sound. If we take what is poisonous we suffer. 
If we expose it to unfavorable influences it is injured. So, in regard to 
the soul. Who does not know that if it is exposed to one kind of influ- 
ences it is improved and purified and strengthened, while by others it is 
debased and defiled? Moreover, this happens—to the soul as to the 
body—not by chance, but according to a fixed and unvarying law. A 
child placed under certain pernicious influences, will be fearfully sure to 
grow up in vice. With one kind of circumstances, his character will 
probably be effeminate; with others, strong and full of energy. Some 
kinds of occupation or experiences cherish worldliness and pride; others 
humility and devotion. How many of the moral differences between us 
and those in the lowest depths of crime are the result of the difference in 
the circumstances of our positions! 

It is startling to think of the extent to which this observation may be 
carried out. It almost seems at times as though we were, as some have 
maintained, mere creatures of circumstances drifted on to good or evil, 
according to the direction of the current, by influences independent of 
our own effort and will. To be sure something speaks within, telling us 
that our will is our own, that there are none of these influences which we 
may not resist, But then this consciousness, on the other hand, can never 

12 
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do away with the fact that such influences have immense power, and that 
the effect is determined by a fixed and certain law. What the will can 
do is not to alter or annul this law, but only, knowing the law, to turn it 
to account. 

From this consideration there follow two obvious precepts of the 
utmost importance and of constant application in connection with the 
discipline of life. 

They refer to the two different classes of circumstances to which we 
are exposed. 

1. There is a class of circumstances which are inevitable, and happen 
to us quite independently of our will. Among these are many of the 
most important of the elements which make up the texture of our life. 
Our parentage, our early circumstances, the examples that are before us, 
good and bad, health or sickness, and our own temperament and organi- 

zation,— all these are appointed for us, and we have no voluntary part in 
- determining them. 

2. Other circumstances do depend on ourselves, the company we keep, 
the business we follow, the books we read, the connections we form,— 
these and innumerable other of the most important agencies that enter 
into the discipline of life, are all more or less, and some of them entirely, 
within our own control. We can change and modify them, or avoid 
them, or put ourselves more directly in their way. 

With regard to the circumstances of the first class which come to us 
independently of our own volitions, our care can only be to accept them 
and so to use them that they may best tend to our improvement. Some 
of them are good and produce upon us a wholesome influence. These are 
among the gifts for the use of which we are to render an account. We 
are not only passively to allow them to act upon us as the sunlight and 
rain upon the plant, but we ought, with careful pains, to put ourselves as 
much as possible in their way, to remove everything that would obstruct 
their influence, and so to make the most of them, just as the gardener, 
while he does not expect to change or increase the power which sun and 
rain have upon his plants, yet uses diligent care to arrange them so that 
these agencies may work most favorably. 

But there are some of the circumstances appointed us which are harm- 
ful to the soul. These also must we accept, and must not waste our 
time in lamenting, for we cannot. alter or remove them. But there is 
something that we can do, and this constitutes a great part of the disci- 
pline of life. 

They are, e. g., the corrupting influences of the society or the position 
in which we find ourselves placed, the peculiar temptations of our lot, 
whether poverty or riches, for each has its own. These corrupting influ- 
ences, inevitably, and by an established law, work injury upon the soul, 
and no virtuous desire can prevent it. Shall we, then, give way to inert 
submission, and, casting off all feeling of responsibility, say that the con- 
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sequent imperfections of our moral nature were caused by circumstances 
beyond our control, and, therefore, we deserve no blame? Learn again 
from the gardener as he tends his plants. How often come upon them the 
pelting storm or the withering heat or the destroying blight! He cannot 
by any process alter the effect of these agencies if once they act upon the 
plant; but he protects the plant from them, or eounteracts their influence 
by other agencies which are at his command, and so it is saved from 
harm. Precisely so are we able to shield ourselves from the moral injury 
that would be done by the storm or blight or scorching heat that life’s 
discipline may bring. 

We may be by necessity thrown among scenes of worldliness where 
everything tends to stifle the devout affections and turn the thoughts 
away from God. It is not for us by any direct act of the will to say that 
these shall not cause in us a spiritual drought, any more than for the 
gardener to say that the burning sun shall not cause his flowers to droop. 
But as he remedies the evil by watering the plant, so may we, by the use 
of all the means of devotion, by the summoning of holy thoughts, protect 
ourselves amid the worst of circumstances, and keep the soul still healthy 
and unharmed. 

Oftentimes the same events and circumstances have power both for 
harm and for good. And while without careful heed the harmful influ- 
ences might prevail; with such heed the effect shall be only beneficial 
The storm that would prostrate and kill also has effect to make sturdy’ 
and vigorous the plant on which it falls. So poverty and adversity may 
tend to crush and enfeeble the soul by the anxieties with which they load 
it, and the drudgery they compel it to endure. Yet, rightly met, what 
more efficient ministers to cheerful patience, fortitude, calmness, disinter- 
estedness, and love? 

Prosperity, on the other hand, may tend to make one proud and arro- 
gant, self-sufficient and self-indulgent; but when rightly accepted and 
improved, what more excellent school for moderation, modesty, gratitude, 
and forbearance and charity? Sickness tends to produce irritability and 
selfishness and timidity; but it also may, as we all have seen, be made 
the best of all experiences for mildness and gentleness and trust. 

So may all things, however adverse, “work together for good to them 

.that love God.” Not because for them the laws of cause and effect are 
changed, but because by a wise and prayerful use, guided by holy princi- 
ples and pious desires, they fortify themselves against the evil which they 
contain, and lay themselves open to their good. Evil itself becomes a 
helper, if in order to resist it we are made to avail ourselves more reso- 
lutely of the means by which we are strengthened and armed. 

It is not necessary to illustrate this any farther. Enough has been said 
to indicate a precept of obvious practical importance in regard to the 
management of those accidents of circumstance or lot, whose existence 
does not depend upon ourselves. 
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But now let us in the next place consider those which we can control. 
In reference to these, a very different course will be necessary. The very 
statement of the case is sufficient to make the direction at once plainly 
perceived. 

We have first the vast and undeniable influence of circumstances on 
the character and the fact, that this effect is determined by an unalterable 
law. And then, second, the fact that these circumstances are, many of 
them, to be chosen by ourselves. Is it not at once suggested that herein 
is a means put into our hands of the utmost importance?- 

To a certain slight degree this suggestion is generally recognized and 
applied. Thus when a young man exhibits some bad trait of character to 
a very alarming degree, it is not uncommon for his parents to endeavor 
to place him under influences which they may deem suitable to counter- 
act his tendencies and draw out other qualities of his nature. The wis- 
dom of such a course is obvious, and the antecedent reasonableness of it — 
is amply verified by the frequently observed success of its results. But 
how little use is made of this agency when we consider the great extent 
to which it might be used! Why is it not constantly employed in the 
daily work of self-culture in which we profess to be engaged? 

We have, e. g., a certain fault or defect which we wish to remedy, and 
we try, perhaps, by constant watchfulness and effort to correct it. We do 
so by repeated, successive exercise of the will in opposition to it, till it is 
overcome, or wé are wearied in the attempt. 

Instead of this, how much wiser and easier a method, if we know that 
certain influences of position or intercourse or employment are likely to 
produce in us just the change we desire,— simply to put ourselves under 
such influences and let them do the work! You have known a young 
man’s natural timidity to be overcome by his being sent to sea; or his 
habits of indolence or procrastination corrected by the influence of a mer- 
cantile occupation. There are at your command, in the ordinary course 
of your lives, countless expedients which might seem trifling but for the 
result to be gained, whereby the influences about us may be turned to 
our aid in the culture of our souls. 

I know that many objections will be raised when such a method of 
culture is proposed. Thus it will be said: This is a very mechanical way 
of promoting spiritual advancement; and again: It is throwing the work 
off from ourselves and having it done for us by influences in the opera- 
tion of which there is no merit of our own. 

It is true that in the working of these influences upon us there is no 
merit of our own. But what we are aiming at is not the credit for meri- 
torious action, but the calm and serious work of improving and purifying 
and developing our souls. The question for us is not how have you con- 
quered your sins and gained habits and principles of virtue, but have you 
conquered them, and are you virtuous and pure? Once let us but feel 
solemnly enough the importance of this culture and its difficulty, and we 
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shall learn that none of the means by which it is aided are to be rejected 
or despised. 

Allow me in conclusion barely to present one example of both points of 
this direction in regard to the controllable influences that may suggest 
numberless more of which our daily experience is full. It will show that 
the rule is not altogether easy to pursue, but will often call for the high- 
est exercise of self-denial and effort, as it will demand perpetual watchful- 
ness and care. 

1. Of those influences whose tendency is evil, I choose an illustration, 
the simplest and most readily suggested and of most constant occurrence. 
Take some one of the common amusements and engagements of your 
social life. Ido not by any means declare that these are all or many of 
them evil or improper in themselves; but does not some one or other of 
them come instantly to your mind, when you bethink yourself, as a hin- 
drance to your spiritual growth? Fix your mind upon it and see how 
our principle will apply. You’ know that however innocent it may be in 
itself or for others, for you it is injurious; its effect is to dissipate your 
thoughts, to make you less seriously disposed, to encourage some habits 
and tastes which are already too prominent, and to interfere with the 
culture of other qualities which you need to increase. 

Then, as you value your soul, let it be given up, cost what it may. It 
may be that in it you would lose something which you very much enjoy ; 
but it is an enjoyment which you cannot afford if it is at the expense of 
your spiritual good. To renounce it may bring upon you the remarks of 
others. They may try to persuade you that it is an innocent and profita- 
ble amusement. For them it may be, but it is not so for you. And 
however difficult it may be, and however unreasonable it may seem, there 
is only one rule to observe, and that is to renounce everything, however 
valuable in itself, if it is injurious to you! Yes; “cut off the right hand 
or pluck out the right eye, if they cause you to offend.” 

2. On the other hand, there are occasions which we have always found 
productive of a salutary effect. Thus, perhaps, it is the hardest of all 
things for us, amid the distractions of outward life, to preserve a devo- 
tional frame; but we have found that the reading of certain books, or 
conversation with certain persons, or visiting certain places, or joining in 
a certain service, always tends to promote it, and always does us good. 
Then, as we value our spiritual welfare, shall we multiply such occasions 
as opportunity may serve. Not merely take them when they come, but 
seek them out. ‘They are among the means offered us, and to embrace 
and to improve them should be our constant care. Presume not to com- 
plain again of the difficulty of prayer, when experience has made known to 
you these easy modes by which the difficulty may be overcome. By-and- 
by, when the cry is made, “Behold the bridegroom cometh!” it will be 
no excuse for our want of readiness to meet him, that there is no oil in 
our vessels, and our lamps are gone out, when we knew that the stores 


were near where we might have gone to buy. ; 
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Take these hints and apply them to‘that great work which is the high- 
est business of our lives. It is, however, but a partial answer to the 
question which every one of us has at some time asked with feelings of 
real concern,— “ What must I do to be saved?” Let, therefore, this ques- 
tion itself be cherished in the heart, and let it lead to continually new 
suggestions. Above all, let us never forget the admission which the 
question implies, that we know there is something to be done. Let us 
heed the precept of the Apostle which speaks to us not only in the begin- 
ning, but at every stage of our progress: “ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling.” Encouraged to labor the more, not induced to 
rest, by the assurance which he adds, that “it is God that worketh in you 
both to will and to do.” 


THINGS AT HOME. 
THE AWAKENING. 


The position of our Unitarian Church, in looking at this great 
public movement from the outside, we trust is not merely a cold 
and critical one. Although our methods of religious work are so 
different from those of the revivalists that it would be impossible 
for them to ask us to labor with them, and unwise in us to 
attempt any such thing, we hope this great excitement of men’s 
minds on the subject of religion is not lost upon us, but that it is 
arousing us to more zeal, self-sacrifice, and faith in our own fields 
of labor, and awakening our young people to a new consciousness of 
what they ought to be, as children born into the Church of Christ, 
who have never been told that they hate God, and who need no 
violent conversion, but a calm and solemn surrender of their loyal 
souls to their Creator, and to the work of their Master Jesus 
Christ. . 

In some tespects we have the advantage of the other ministe- 
rial brethren and societies in and around Boston, because we can 
get the good of this revival work, without being responsible for 
its defects; whereas, they, and especially their people, are under 
a good deal of high-pressure, which cannot be altogether healthful, 
and which we do not believe they can all approve themselves. 
As one illustration of this, we will mention the fact that a large 
number of Sunday-school teachers pledged themselves, as we 
pledge a society for money, to convert one, at least, of each class 
before the next Sunday. This, like a good deal of the talk of the 
meetings, seems to bring discredit upon those calm and steady 


workers in many Orthodox churches, who are building up slowly 
Christian characters in their classes. 
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We must say that’ there has been very little said that is antag- 
onistic towards us or other denominations, and we bless God when 
revivals make men and women forget their quarrels and forgive 
each other; when sons love their old mothers, and wives are tender 
to their husbands, and parents more thoughtful for their children; 
and though Mr. Moody says he doesn’t care a snap for a drunk- 
ard’s signing the pledge unless he is converted (after his, Mr. 
Moody’s, fashion), he is glad anyhow, we think, to stop men from 
drinking; and we trust he believes that the honest and tempted 
man who says to himself, “ Touch not, taste not, handle not,” may 
seek and find help from the great Father, although he may never 
have entered the inquiry-room. 

Our ministers are everywhere giving us in our churches earnest 
and devout sermons prompted by this revival, and it will be our 
own fault if we are not revived to more faithfulness and love, as 
workers in the vineyard of our Master. 

- Our Universalist brethren are doing the same thing. Their 
minds naturally turn upon the doctrine of everlasting punishment, 
which, it must be acknowledged, is a tremendous engine in the 
hands of the revivalists, by which they work such speedy results. 
The Universalists have struck sturdy blows at this doctrine, still 
found in the Prayer-book and creeds, and they do it so well that 
we leave it to them. They cannot print anything any better than 
alittle poem in a recent number of the Mew Covenant, Chicago, 
copied from the Pall Mall Gazette. It made the water come to 
our eyes, and we give it here :— 


THE TOYS. . 


“My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes, 
And moved and spoke in quiet, grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him, and dismissed, 

With hard words and unkissed,— 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed; 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. . 

And J, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For on a table drawn beside his head, 
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He had put, within his reach, 
A box of counters, and a red-veined stone, 
A piece of glass, abraded by the beach, 
And six or seven shells, 
A bottle with blue-bells, 
And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 
So, when that night I prayed 
To God, I wept and said : 
Ah! when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 
And Thou rememberest of what toys 
We made our joys, 
How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good, 
Then, fatherly, not less 
Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou’lt leave thy wrath, and say : 
e ‘T will be sorry for their childishness.’ ” 


THINGS ABROAD. 


The Unitarian Herald is devoting a column of its sheet to 
Sunday-school work. Various articles have been contributed by 
different writers, and many of the thoughts presented have been 
wise and stimulating ones. One writer rather amuses us by some 
of his cut-and-dried theories in regard to the different ways of 
treating girls and boys. “Girls, as a whole,” he says, “will be 
rather dull,—interested in other things rather than in book- 
learning and instruction, and so requiring greater patience and 
perseverance and adaptation on the part of the teacher; while the 
majority of the boys will be quick at receiving instruction,” ete., 
etc. This is contrary to all experience in American Sunday- 
schools, and day-schools even. The writer goes on to say that “a 
marked difference may be observed in the kind of illustration 
which boys and girls severally require. Boys need such as touch 
their sense of admiration and wonder; girls are best influenced 
by those which reach their sensibilities and affections, such as a 
strong hearty boy will call ‘rather soft? [The italics are the 
writer’s.|_ Tell a boy of some great exploit; tell a girl of some 
scene of trouble. To boys, Jesus Christ is a noble hero; to girls, 
Jesus Christ is a suffering friend.” This is all a preconceived 
notion, and reminds us of precisely the same kind of arguments 
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which some men use against women-suffrage, when they talk 
pathetically about woman’s place being by the fireside, and not at 
the polls. There are, undoubtedly, differences between the 
natures of boys and girls, and men and women; but we must 
be careful how our loose generalizations run clear of all partic- 
ulars, and petrify themselves into narrow theories. Boys and girls 
are best treated as human beings, and the wants or aspirations 
peculiar to their sex will take care of themselves. Sexes with 
them are continually intermingling their characteristics, as with 
men and women. We remember the girl in Kavanagh who 
“always did hate the moon.” We know another girl of fifteen 
years, of fine depth of feeling, who says she detests poetry, and 
declares she always will. Many of us know boys who cannot be 
aroused with logic or argument, but who will rub their coat- 
sleeves over their eyes at any affecting story. 

Another contributor takes up this question in a second number, 
and answers the writer very well from the other side of the ques- 
tion, in regard to the receptivity of girls and boys. We have not 
this paper by us now, but we have a former number which con- 
tains some earnest words about the personal and religious influ- 
ence of the teacher over the daily lives of the pupils. We quote 
a passage from this article : — 


In the younger classes, and indeed for all, one simple thing is necessary : 
a kindly and loving recognition by the teacher in all the accidental meet- 
ings of the week. This is perhaps not often wilfully neglected; but it 
becomes a grievous injury to a teacher’s influence when, by habit or 
absence of mind, he comes to pass his children by unnoticed; a simple 
and kind word are not little things to little folk; they are just the heart- 
openers and heart-binders which no true teacher can afford to neglect. 

But the point we are most anxious to suggest to earnest thought is 
this: the relations of the Sunday are almost wholly relations to a class ; 
we deal with it as a whole; each one is lost in the idea of the class. Now, 
cannot the week-day be relations to the individual? 

The thing now so greatly demanded in Christian work is personal deal- 
ing with individuals in regard to religious things,— the earnest pressing 
of the duties of decision and consecration upon others with all the influ- 
ence of our friendship and relationship. ‘There is more truth, and better 
truth, recognized in our day than ever before in the world’s history, but 
it is too much truth left to itself to win its way as it can; not pressed 
home on men, urged with all the personal force of constraining love. And 
this applies also to our Sunday-schools; never was their machinery so 
efficient; but many of us think that more good people spoke to us in our 
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young days about divine things than we can hear of now. Many of us 
long to have proved the power of “the cords of love and bands of a 
man.” 

What then can we as teachers do in this matter? Practical modes of 
working out any right principle or duty are always best left to the skill 
and arrangement of those in whose hands the duty rests. Many teachers 
have solved the difficulty, and found the occasion for the “ words fitly 
spoken ” which God has blessed. Many are sadly mourning over fruitless 
labor, because they have never really tested and tried whether some of 
the ears were not ripened ready for the reaper. Let me urge most affec- 
tionately and earnestly upon my fellow-teachers the exercise of a holy 
ingenuity in the effort to find how they may serve the Master by their 
week-day relations with their class. 


THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


M. de Pressensé has been writing a series of letters to the 
Christian World in England, which show us how the Church 
difficulties look from the orthodox side of the question. M. de 
Pressensé, as our readers doubtless know, is a conspicuous 
preacher in Paris, and although he has not that moving eloquence 
which characterizes M. Bersier, he is a man whose opinion carries 
great weight with it among his co-workers. 

We cannot say that these letters, as far as we have read them, 
have taken very strong hold upon us. They are cold. A man 
may write pretty hard things of our opinions, but if he grasps us 
by the hand and says, “ You are all wrong, but you are leading a 
good life, and doing good in the world in spite of your errors,” 
we are won by him; and, although we may not be brought to 
agree with him, we see, also, and respect his work from his own 
stand-point. But M. de Pressensé does neither the one nor the 
other. He has a certain sense of judicial and ecclesiastical right 
and wishes the Church could have come to an equitable division 
recognized by the law; but even here, although he wants justice 
done, he is helped along in his desire for a fair division, by his 
eagerness to get rid of the liberal party, and wash his hands, 
ecclesiastically, of their heresies. 

He begins by speaking of the “development in the churches of 
‘rationalism’ in all its phases,— from Unitarianism which accepts 
the miraculous, to the vaguest Deism which ignores all revelation, 
and is, in fact, not different from pure philosophy.” He goes on 
to say how in‘ times of indifference there may have been an 
appearance of religious unity in the Church; but at such a crisis 
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as this the pastors are aroused, and must defend what they 
believe to be divine truths. Here comes the union of Church and 
State. The evangelical party is “bound face to face with a 
corpse” unless it rejects the gifts and protection of the State. 
The comparison of a corpse is not a happy one, as far as the 
“Liberals” are concerned, for the difficulty is that they ap- 
pear to be too much alive. As far as the State goes, we 
suppose its action may be considered rather dead. That is, the 
State doesn’t trouble her head much about doctrines, any more 
than Gallio did with the Apostles’ heresies; but she rubs her eyes 
when the combatants start her up on these questions, and is 
determined to have fair play. M. de Pressensé would evidently 
like to have a separation take place. We are not sure whether 
his own society in Paris has individually seceded from the 
National Church or not, like that of M. Bersier; but we have had 
an opportunity of seeing the workings of the Free Church and 
State Church in Switzerland, and have observed that although 
the Free Church there, as in Scotland, is more wide-awake and 
zealous than the Old Church, it is narrower in its doctrines and 
policy. 

M. de Pressensé then speaks of their glorious past, and their 
adherence through all persecutions, not only to the unity of the 
faith, but also “to that noble synodal organization which bears 
the stamp of the genius of Calvin.” ... The revival of the sessions 
of this venerable Synod is, in fact, if we understand it aright, the 
very cause of the crisis. If it had been suffered to sleep in peace, 
enough Christianity would have been preached to redeem the 
Church, and the Orthodox would have been saved, perhaps, from 
going to the extreme of orthodoxy, and the. Unitarians from the 
extreme of rationalism. But all these great ebullitions show the 
march of humanity, and much as we may regret individual asperi- 
ties and dogmatism, God’s truth will work its way to light and be 
accepted by that broad middle-ground of believers who are found 
everywhere in the Christian Church, both Orthodox and Liberal. 
M. de Pressensé goes on to speak of the “great despot [Napoleon] 
who endeavored to bring within his grasp all the religious 
forces of the nation,” depriving the Reformed Church of its 
Synods, establishing Consistories, and making wealth an undue 
power in the Church. Then came deadness and demoralization. 
After that “the rationalism which though it recognized the super- 
natural, treated sin as a light and venial evil.” Original, imputed 
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sin, these rationalists, who perhaps may be called Unitarians, it is 
true, have not troubled themselves much about; but we challenge 
any denomination to say they have been more active than we, in 
regard to actwal sin and evil in the world. We believe the same 
of French Unitarians. Next came the great “evangelical” awak- 
ening, when men—we say, not the writer—became more in- 
tensely orthodox than they ever were before, and consequently 
the rationalists, not content with their broad ground of free and 
reverent inquiry, became destructive in their criticisms. Men 
who were moderate, like Athanase Coquerel, fils, were turned out 
of their places; the Church was in a blaze, and the government, 
through M. Guizot, was called in to help. M. de Pressensé does 
not say anything about any double-dealing on the part of this 
great man; but he frankly and fairly admits that the “evangeli- 
cals” took a false step in attempting, legally, to drive out the 
other party from State support. “By what right,” he says, “can 
pastors of a certain school be excluded, and their teaching be 
placed under a veto, so long as the maintenance of the Church in 
which they claim a place, is derived from the State, which from 
the time of the French Revolution has been bound to observe 
perfect neutrality in matters of religion?” M. Thiers’ govern- 
ment seemed disposed to listen to a proposition for a just division 
of church property, and equal recognition by the law; but the 
unorthodox were not satisfied with that, as it put them (numer- 
ically, we suppose) at disadvantage, and so the struggle goes on; 
and here ends the first paper of the writer. 

M. de Pressensé in his second letter begins by referring again to 
the fair division which ought to have been made, by which there 
would have been two churches equally recognized by the State. 
He blames “the most influential men” in the “ evangelical” party 
quite as much as the “rationalists” in objecting to have this fair 
separation, and confesses “that they wished to expel from the 
ranks of recognized Protestantism, all those who did not accept 
the decisions of the Synod.” He regrets that this fair separation 
could not have taken place, as the “ evangelical party,” he says, 
“would then have felt themselves freed from complicity with 
those melancholy negations which, uttered from their own pulpits, 
had become a grievous scandal.” 

We confess some of these negations are melancholy to us, but 
we do not believe the French Liberal Church is so much respon- 
sible for them as individuals here and there. Some liberals in 
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France, as well as Switzerland, are disposed to make a dogmatic 
test of liberality, by asking a man whether he believes in the 
miracles, and especially if he believes in the Resurrection. Some 
of them, as in the case of a German preacher, talk about 
its being high time that we gave up the Church days, espe- 
cially such a one as Ascension Day. The same sort of minds 
there and in this country can’t enjoy Christmas without a 
mental or oracular protest, because we don’t know exactly 
the day Christ was born. This difficulty sometimes arises 
from an over-nice conscience that is afraid of being credulous 
with the multitude; but it is often owing toa kind of literalism, a 
want of true sensibility to what is poetic and sublime in the past. 
We may have our doubts as to whether the actual fleshly body of 
Jesus appeared on earth; but most of us who call ourselves Chris- 
tians believe that Jesus, the living Jesus, appeared to his disciples 
and other brethren in his spiritual body, and opened for us a sure 
gaze into immortality. If he appeared, he must also disappear ; 
and although we may not be ready to accept the imagery of the 
old painters in regard to his ascension, what more tender and 
august hour for the Christian world, after Jesus’ rising, than the 
time when he looked his last upon the outward form of his 
beloved ones and said, “Lo, I am with you always, unto the end 
of the world!” and melted away from their sight into the bosom 
of his Father ? 

We believe the French Liberal Church clings to these great 
historic verities, as we can judge by their liturgies and the hymns 
used in their churches; and we know that they are bringing forth 
everywhere the fruits of the spirit in their good works among the 
poor and unfortunate. 

M. de Pressensé goes’ on to speak of the truce which now had 
come. He says “the two opposing parties, weary of the struggle, 
ran the risk of remaining face to face, like those earthen-ware 
dogs seen at the gates of Chinese gardens, in an attitude of 
aggression, but ever silent and motionless. Only in this case the 
assailants were not silent, for the war of words waxed ever louder 
and hotter.” He pictures to us the various conferences which next 
took place, the substance of which we have already laid before 
our readers. The first was at Lyons. This “conciliatory move- 
ment,” he says,.“had its natural cradle at Lyons from the time 
that this great Church expelled from its midst, in 1827, the 
greatest preacher of French Protestantism, because his stern and 
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burning words startled the conscience, and presented the evan- 
gelical doctrine in all its severity, perhaps even with a touch of 
harshness engendered by the necessities of the struggle; since 
when it has lived and moved in the chill atmosphere of the 
rationalism which still recognizes the supernatural.” We mark 
here, that M. de Pressensé, with his usual candor and fairness, 
says this “rationalism yet recognizes the supernatural,” showing 
from his own words, that the church at Lyons was still a Christian 
Church, with all the beliefs of primitive Christianity. We are 
not acquainted with the facts in regard to this affair at Lyons, 
but we do not believe the church there would have given up so 
eloquent and distinguished a man as Adolphe Monod, unless he 
had preached doctrines intolerable to their consciences and their 
religious affections. M. de Pressensé says that this great Church 
at Lyons “has swerved neither to the right nor left, and has 
even numbered among its members orthodox believers who 
could easily tolerate in their fellow-members this modified 
form of rationalism.” “How can we doubt this,” he says, 
“when we see foremost among them M. Schultz Milsom, one of 
the representatives of the young French clergy, most distin- 
guished by piety and talent?” These men made the great move 
in Paris in June last, for conciliation. Their terms of agreement 
were so liberal that they excited, M. de Pressensé says, “universal 
astonishment.” As we have told our readers before, they were 
not going to require the liberals to sign the profession of faith 
agreed on by the Synod, but only that they should have it read 
at the consecration of every new candidate, and promise not to 
attack it. This, M. de Pressensé thinks, was a formality which 
would degenerate into a mere mummery._ It is true it was only a 
form; but the reading of the Creed was an act of respect to 
their ancient Synod and co-religionists; and when we consider 
how sensitive theological men are to any set form of belief, we 
think the orthodox would have done well to let them off on that 
especially as words amount to so little compared with the spirit 
of Christian love, which appeared to be dawning. But no. The 
rigorous party would not agree to this compromise. Three more 
conferences were held during the summer and autumn, of which 
we have in past numbers given a hint on these pages,— one at 
Nismes, one at Vigan, and one at Rouen. Here ends M. de 


Pressensé’s second letter. The third one we may take up in a 
future number of the Review. 
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HENRI LANG’S GRAVE. 


There is such a feeling of loss in Switzerland among the liberal 
Protestants since the departure of Pastor Lang, as he is called, 
that we translate a portion of a letter in German from a corre- 
spondent in the Protestantenblatt, who found himself one day in 
the neighborhood of this good man’s parsonage and last resting- 
place : — 


Our way led us towards Lang’s church, which from the outside appears 
simple and not very large,—not so large as the Church of St. Remberti 
in Bremen. Here had Lang spoken those spiritual and heart-stirring 
words which edified us on Sunday morning in this calm solitude from 
which the eye could stretch far away to the Zuyder Zee. Here was the 
gate by which he had so often entered, his heart full of great truths which 
he must impart, which he could impart like no one else to the thinking 
‘man of the nineteenth century, in order to make him earnest and relig- 
ious. Here stood the plain house of several stories, painted white, with 
cheerful green blinds. On the gate was written “The Parsonage of St. 
Peter.” By this gate had he often entered, and it seemed as if we must 
knock and ask, Is Pastor Lang at home? The next moment we were 
weighed down with the thought that Lang was dead. Here in his still 
retreat those powerful, clear, high thoughts were born which went far 
and wide, and awakened cordial sympathy in some, and in others hate 
and antagonism. Here those ideas of self-developing and progressive 
culture were conceived of which the church of the present has so much 
need. Here came he for several years with his family, highly honored, 
welcomed joyfully, with hope of a long and useful future before him. 
Here had he passed happy hours with his own, and welcomed cordially 
many friends. And now we went the way of that multitude on the 16th 
of January, 1876, who assembled to pay the last offices of our eternal 
religion, and lay in his place of rest their beloved friend. And so we 
stood by the grave of the man of whom a noble lady once spoke as “the 
man who had done so much harm in the world,” and about whom the 
preacher in Heinrichs had said, “He had prayed to God that he would 
give him, Henri Lang, another spirit, or else take him out of the world,” 
—the man whom we loved so in life, and whom in death we thank so 
heartily as we stand by his grave. We were obliged to ask the grave- 
digger after the spot, as no stone yet marks his resting-place. This 
grave-digger was a silent man, who probably had no comprehension of the 
person whose grave he had made. We looked upon him with mixed 
emotions. There lay the fresh, active man who often had prided himself 
upon his health, and whose bodily frame seemed made for a long life. 
How was the mighty fallen! “The world is governed by inexorable 
laws which cannot be broken.” These words of Lang I could not help 
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recalling in this place. They had often smitten Lang himself with great 
sorrows. But all these laws which fall upon the weak as well as the 
strong, the empty as well as the full, are the expression of God’s good and 
gracious will, and all must work for the best. ... 

Near Lang’s grave, which had a garden-plot, stood two fresh arbor-vite, 
and there also bloomed a large, full, dark red rose,— a beautiful symbol 
of his personality and life. It was as if he said to me, “ We die, but, see, 
we still live.” Yes, thou livest among us, ... livest to do a work for God, 
a work of emancipation and of joy, which shall not be overthrown. Here 
lay a man whose childlike mind in the beautiful spirit of the gospels had 
charmed and won so many hearts! He was now taken away to Him who 
called the children unto Him, and gave them the kingdom of heaven. 
We gathered a few sprigs from the tree, and tore ourselves from the spot, 
casting longing looks behin@ us; and in the midst of the claims of our 
daily life, its duties and its joys, which pressed upon us, our thoughts 
would go back to that grave in the church-yard of St. Peter at Zurich. 

M. P. Le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lessons of Faith and Life. Discourses. By E. H. Chapin. 
New York: James Miller. 


This volume of discourses is marked by Dr. Chapin’s well- 
known dignity of style and fine flow of thought. We all have 
heard how effective he is as a preacher; but sermons that will 
bear examination so well on the printed page must have some- 
thing more than rhetoric, or the eloquence of eye and voice, to 
arrest the attention. The language is rich without being ornate ; 
the tone is solemn and affecting; the thought is well developed, 
and culminates in an exalted appeal to the consciences and hearts 
of his hearers. . : 

We know not which of these discourses to call the best. They 
are all of them pitched on so high a key, and march with such 
steady and noble force and eloquence towards their end, that we 
are ready to admire most the last plea that the writer makes, until 
we turn another page and begin anew, when our attention is again 
transfixed, and our souls are swept along again by the flood of his 
argument. His choice of words is marvellous; they come at his 

bidding, each rounded into place with the clearness and beauty of 
erystal. Dr. Chapin does not startle us with new aspects of truth, 
but he makes old truths sublime for us. Neither does he enter 
into the perplexed questions of the day; he is content to dwell 
on the accepted facts of Christianity. He does not show himself 
unmoved by the vexing and chilling issues of modern thought, 
put he keeps himself and his hearers in another atmosphere; and 
if he touches on disputed historic facts, as in the “Christ Walking 
on the Sea,” he carries out his thought on so high a plane, that 
the conservative and radical, the mystic and the true scientist, 


would be equally satisfied. 


Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Emperor of the 
Romans. ‘Translated by George Long. New and complete 
Edition. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


We have here the complete volume of those priceless thoughts, 
of which we had the cream given to us in a little book, noticed 
in a late number. There is a life affixed to the book, and a 
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treatise on the Emperor’s philosophy. It is interesting to see 
how this rare man who seems at first thought to have dropped 
down from heaven into the midst of an impure age, really 
acquired from his ancestors, his guardians, and his tutors that 
thorough education and fine training which developed his remark- 
able nature. Yet, putting all these external aids aside, there was 
something in the quality of his soul that made him a star of the 
first magnitude, and quite different from the best Roman Emper- 
ors of his age. What a fair immortality on earth for nearly two 
thousand years! The book is beautifully printed, and contains a 
portrait from a bust in the British Museum. 


Flower and Thorn. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Later Poems. 

Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Mr. Aldrich is a poet of happy conceits and fancies, and he 
loves to talk of his lady’s eyes with all the unction of a Petrarch 
or a Dante Gabriel Rossetti. We have never given him credit 
for much earnestness of purpose. He revels in images of sensu- 
ous delights and the luxury of word-painting; but his beliefs 
seem shadowy and cold. Witness the little poem called “Identity ” 
which appeared in a popular magazine, and could only delight 
those whose affections have their home entirely in this world. 

Yet Mr. Aldrich can do some good work. His sonnet called 
“England” is a fine poem, austere and noble in its simplicity. 
Another to Henry Howard Brownell is pure and beautiful. One 
called “An Alpine Picture” is a very charming little poem, 
unique in its conception. The latter part of the book much 
surpasses the middle and first portion of it in originality and 
force. Perhaps the sonnet suits the author’s genius best. 


That New World, etc. By Mrs. 8S. A. B. Piatt, author of A 
Woman's Poems, A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles. Boston: 


James R. Osgood & Co. 

This is a very attractive little volume. Many of the poems 
have already pleased the ear and imaginations of children in their 
popular magazine. 

Mrs. Piatt has a good deal of felicity in the use of words; a 
power of putting an idea forcibly in a short sentence; and some 
of her little poems are gems, as, for instance, the one called “ Her 
Well-Known Story”; another, « Lady Franklin,” and the poem 
called “Hans Andersen’s Funeral,” etc. There is a little obscur- 
ity occasionally in the turn of her sentences which injures some- 
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what the clear effect of her verses; and there is also a wail 
throughout the book which rises sometimes to moving passion, 
but often depresses the reader with the voices of the dead and 
dying. She has, however, some of the true elements of simple 
and forcible poetic expression, and if her mind should turn out- 
ward and forget itself, she might eee poems of larger scope 
and power. 


Spiritualism and Nervous Derangement. By W. A. Hammond, 

M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is a good, clear book, full of amusing and scientific facts, 
which are marvellous, some of them almost miraculous. It reads 
like fiction in its interest. Mr. Hammond’s investigations of hys- 
teria, somnambulism, ecstasy, and insanity have brought him to a 
region which borders on, if it does not cover, the realm of Spirit- 
ualism. He has seen diseased sleepers read with eyes shut; see 
and converse with spirits they have just read about and imagine 
to be before them; handle hot iron with impunity; cause, through 
their diseased fancies, blood effusions to appear on various parts 
of the body’s surface; really believe themselves to be elongated 
or levitated; throw off electricity; struck terrifically with terrific 
weapons, and yet unharmed; cured of aggravated swellings and 
sores by faith; and cut by the surgeon’s knife without pain, when 
put to sleep by human will. And all this perfectly natural. No 
God nor spirit behind the scene as cause. 

Now what shall we say of the book as explaining the facts of 
Spiritualism? This: it explains nine-tenths, but not the remain- 
ing tenth. Now at least ninety cases out of a hundred of the 
spiritistic wonders are shams, and his cases of disease show 
it. Thus a patient of his can always cause the appearance of 
images by tying a ’kerchief tight round his neck; and one form 
is always the first to come,— Sir Walter Raleigh. Nay, the figure 
imposes on the hearing. Questions put to it are answered 
promptly. Thus, again, one of his somnambulists had been read- 
ing Schleiermacher’s Plato. The Dr. asked, “Are there spirits in 
the room?” “Yes; the spirit of Socrates, the spirit of Plato, the 
spirit of Schleiermacher, are here.” Here, of course, is a key to 
unlock a thousand wonders, And similarly he pricks the bubble 
of Catholic miracles, stigmata, visions, and cures by our Lady. 
He, too, can cure people possessed by devils. He drives them out 
by a pill,—iron and strychnine. 
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But what of the remaining tenth of the cases? His treatment, 
or rather want of treatment, of them shows him to be as much of 
an empiric as the heavenly mediums. He simply ignores the 
great facts of the case. Evidently, with him all the Christian 
miracles go by the board. Most of the two hundred volumes of 
Spiritualism — volumes containing some telling, well-authenti- 
cated facts—he knows little or nothing about. Circumstances, 
wonderful, awe-enkindling, which have happened to, and are 
reported by honest and intelligent parties, his postulates are 
impotent to deal with. No, Dr. Hammond! You are not at the 
bottom of the great matter, or of the outward facts of religion. 
Your arrow has hit a lot of unclean birds which are flying 
through the air. But there are others which fly too high in the 
heavens for your learned ink to reach. However, we thank you 
for your bright book. J. M. M. 


Endeavors after the Christian Life. By Rev. James Martineau, 
LL.D. A new edition from the sixth English edition. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. 1877. Price $1.00. 

No volume of sermons has been. read with more delight and 
religious profit than the earlier editions of this book. Multitudes 
have been lifted into large places and made to breathe an 
ampler spiritual ether by reading them. Nor will a new genera- 
tion find anything in them obsolete or outgrown, as they com- 
pare them with the new volume of sermons Dr. Martineau has at 
length put forth. To say that they lose nothing of interest in 
this comparison is only to affirm that after a generation they keep 
their place among the few noble volumes of sermons that are 
indispensable not for the library-shelves only, but for frequent 
resort to for religious quickening and spiritual illumination and 
enlargement. The American Unitarian Association has done 


well to republish this book, and to offer it at a price that ought to 
insure for it a very large sale. 


The Sons of Godwin. A Tragedy. By William Leighton, Jr. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 


Harold. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: James R. 

Osgood & Co. 1877. 

It is remarkable that these two dramas should come out at 
once,— one by the world-known English poet, the other by an 
American glass-maker as his first literary venture. Mr. Leighton 
writes to a friend: “I suppose my little light will be snuffed out 
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before any one has had time to notice it has been lighted.” This 
is modest in him. But there is too much poetic merit in his The 
Sons of Godwin to go for nothing, though the laureate himself 
comes by chance to pit it against a work of his. That his venture 
will bring him back praise is deserved by his choice of a subject. 
It is something to his poetic honor that he should have pitched 
upon a subject which the first poet now in the world has chosen 
as fit to try his fine faculty on. And the admirable theme has 
met with treatment at his hands not unworthy of it. Some- 
thing of its heroic quality, and of the high interest in its story, 
has passed into his verse. He will be the last to compare his 
work with the older poet’s (“I said an older poet, not a better: 
Did I say better?”). And no friend of his will be so unwise as 
to invite the comparison. He knows the quite peerless power 
Tennyson has of verse and weird music and magic fascination. 
And he brings due tribute and fealty in a graceful sonnet to 
him : — 
“Whose artist hand unlocked the silver gates 

Of song, and through the ringing portal leap 

Glad syllables, rejoicing to be free; 

To move in measured verse on graceful feet, 

As dance bright shapes around a fairy ring; 

To ring like far-off chimes or echoes sweet; 

Or chant sweet anthems as the pine-tops swing.” 


But his work can well afford to stand on its own merits. If 
for nothing else, it deserves welcome as a work done in the inter- 
vals of business and as an offset to its cares. It is another of the 
examples, of which Mr. Morris gives the chief, of the worth of 
one’s adding a vocation to his avocation. Such should be made 
welcome. In a utilitarian and rather work-a-day and greedy 
time, it is good to come upon one and another who do not find 
the struggle of life press so hard, or who will not let a man’s 
work sink so to a slave’s task that a fine faculty given him shall 
run to waste. Many a tried poet might be glad out of long prac- 
tice and repute in his craft to bring forth with his old things 
some new thing fresh and bright as this work of a manufacturer 
and merchant. If Mr. Leighton makes his crystal-glass as well, it 
must be something worth seeing. 

The period of English history he has chosen lends itself readily 
to the poet’s use. There is none more picturesque in its incidents 
or more moving in its personages. It invites dramatic treatment 
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with its contrast between the monkish, vision-seeing, half-foreign 
albino, the confessor, and the thoroughly English Harold, so 
manly, dutiful in mind, and strenuous in action. And then all the 
events and fates, the people and story that gather around them, 
move dramatically. They make, indeed, a “scene” of history, 
There is no more royal figure than this last true English King of 
pure Teutonic stock,— every inch a king in character and deed, 
And his little, few months’ reign in A. D. 1066 is a true piece of 
the heroic. 

The drama keeps close enough to historic truth. To be sure, 
Harold’s cubicularia, Edith Swanneck, suffers a change into some- 
thing rich and strange. And I am not sure she gains much by 
this poetic licensing, over the hint such history as there is of her 
gives. For in her case the leman was more loyal and tender 
than the legal wife. For the rest, the characterizing of the his- 
torical persons and the drift of their story runs fairly even with 
the history. The sons of Godwin move here in their habit as they 
lived,— Harold all nobleness and vigor, born to reign; Tostig 
with his berserker blood hot in him, self-willed and violent; 
Gurth and Leofwin all loyalty and generous devotedness. Will- 
iam of Normandy does not appear in character, but appears in 
the talk of those who occupy the scene, with all his craft and 
unscrupulous will, and all his wisdom to rule, and native sway of 
men. Edward’s weakness and temper more of a monk than a 
king, and his unwholesome trick of seeing visions and dreaming 
dreams, are all here. 

The historic lesson is emphasized of the danger which ever 
waits on liberty by the encroachments of church tyrannies, and of 
the eternal vigilance against these which is the price freedom 
exacts from those who would keep it. It is a lesson not yet out- 
learned, nor likely to be till the Church redeems itself, by giving 
up many grasping mundane ambitions, from the sarcasm,— the 
nearer to it, the further from God. It is a lesson well set in this 
American play. But the English poet seems to be careful to 
make it still more emphatic in his drama. Harold leaves this 
memory to England : — 

“My legacy of war against the Pope 
From child to child, from Pope to Pope, from age to age, 


Till the sea wash her level with her shores, 
Or till the Pope be Christ’s.” 


This American play is a credit to our literature, as to its 
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writer. If space allowed, it would be pleasant to put down some 
of the passages in which his poetic feeling and his skill in verse 
and his dramatic power are conspicuous. I can only point to 
Oswald’s vivid telling, in Act II., the story of the night attack on 
Gamel’s house by lawless Tostig’s band; the King’s vision of the 
palmer, in Act IV.; Harold’s description, in Act I., of William’s 
rule; andjin Act III., of the Norman “wicked genius” which 
trapped him of his oath; and his fine meditation on life and 
death, in the Banquet Scene in Act V.:— 


“Life, death — the two conditions of one thing, 
Whose margins meet,— which is the normal state? 


Which real, and which the shadow?” 
L. G. W. 


Ignace de Loyola et la Compagnie de Jésus. Etude d’ Histoire 
politique et religiewse. Par EH. Spuller. Paris: Georges 
Decaux. 

After the solid work of Dr. Huber, which made so much stir 
several months ago, it would seem that nothing more could be 
said about the dangerous and cunning Company of Jesus. But 
Monsieur Spuller thinks that the worst has not yet been told, and 
will add his testimony to the strong word of the German pro- 
fessor. In:a series of volumes, of which the volume before us is 
the first, he will expose the arts and the plans of the fraternity, 
which, under the guise of piety and humility, is really the most 
ambitious and deceptive of all human societies, and is the dead- 
liest of enemies of human freedom and true civilization. Apart 
from this consideration, the story of the Jesuits has wonderful 
picturesqueness and fascination, not only in the contrasts of 
fortune which have marked the course of the order, but from the 
records of individual work, of the “labors, dangers, and suffer- 
ings” of these apostles in all realms and climes; of endurance and 
heroism which rivals fully the heroism of the first Christian day. 
No company of Christian Evangelists has ever been so true to 
its first principles, to its original vows, to the plan and spirit of its 
founder. Ignatius Loyola lives in the order to-day as truly as 
when he first brought together his little band on the Hill of the 
Martyrs in Paris. The great fellowship is in his humble life as 
much,as the oak is in the acorn, more than the American nation is 
in the band of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

In telling the story of the Jesuit saint and founder nothing new 
can be said, and Spuller has not pretended to do more than repeat 
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a tale many times told. For a life so comparatively uneventful, the 
tale is wonderfully romantic. There are men in the Jesuit order 
who have gone farther upon the earth and done more remarkable 
things in converting the heathen, in teaching the children, in 
dictating the policy of rulers, in pioneering the march of civiliza- 
tion, than the worn soldier of Manresa who spent most of his 
days in his house at Rome. But the inspiration of the preachers 
and the missionaries came from that central house. They 
took the word from that centre, and sent back to it their 
report of work done for the glory of God. Even when the great 
church, dazzling in marbles and precious forms in metal and stone, 
was built hard by their convent, it was precious to the brethren 
mainly as the canopy of the tomb of Loyola and the fit appendage 
to the little chamber in which he prayed and agonized and died. 
The most sacred of documents was the original manuscript of the 
order, the solemn charter and covenant, signed by the first breth- 
ren, and hung in the chamber of Ignatius, on which the marks of 
the tears of the saint are visible. For years no visitor to the con- 
vent of the Gésu could read that covenaut without emotion; and 
it is sad to know that the iconoclastic policy of the Italian govern- 
ment should have torn from its place so sacred a relic. In the 
eclipse which has come upon the convents of Italy, the Jesuits are 
involved perhaps more fatally than any monastic order; for no 
order is so hostile to the rule and method of the “Subalpine 
Kingdom.” Their Roman College has ceased to teach the maxims 
of blind submission to a spiritual despot, and their cherished 
Library of Medizval and Patristic Literature is now mingled 
with the science and the heresy of unconsecrated learning, and 
kept rather as effete treasure which has value only as antiquarian 
remains, and not for any living word which it declares. 

The picture which Spuller gives of the many-sidedness of the 
Jesuit order, of its political as well as spiritual work, is not over- 
drawn. Perhaps he states too strongly the lack of genius among 
its leaders, the absence of great names among its thousands of 
brnfessors and evangelists. Tyrannous as is the spirit of the 
order, discouraging all individualism, and condemning every form 
of egotism, it has not hindered some service to science and learn- 
ing, to discovery and to art, which the world takes knowledge of. 
Jesuits have written books of travel, and have told the secrets of 
the universe, as well as they have kept the consciences of kings, 
or suggested to the Pope the course of Christian duty. They 
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have had a large place in the annals of the modern world, and 
their names are borne by cities and streams, and are on the 
tongues of the heretics who spurn their teaching. Their mission- 
ary work may have come to nothing in many places, but their 
_sSecular work survives and has honor. If individuals are over- 
looked, it is because the order is so great, so formidable, so mar- 
vellous in its great shadow in which the units are lost in the 
mass. Loyola is its soul, if its soul is in any man. The individ- 
ual brethren wish no fame as they have no will of their own. 
“Perinde ac cadaver,” as a dead corpse to be cut and carved by 
the Vicar of God, this is still their motto. We shall welcome the 
two volumes yet to come of the work which Spuller has so well 
begun in his sketch of the life of Loyola, so moderate in tone 
and phrase, in spite of his strength of feeling against the Jesuits. 


Le Pape de Rome et les Pupes de I’ Eglise Orthodowe de? Orient. 
D’apres les Documents originaux Grecs et Russes. Avec un 
appendice sur les Moyens de Coopérer efticacement 4 la Réunion 
des Eglises. Par le Pére Césare Tondini, Barnabite. Paris: 
E. Plon et Cie. 1876. 

Father Tondini, the Barnabite friar, Was an intimate friend and 
fellow-student of the famous Count Schouvaloff, the Russian 
nobleman, whose conversion to the Roman Church made so much 
stir about twenty years ago. This acquaintance gave to Tondini 
an interest in the great work of converting the Russian Church, 
which has never flagged, and to which he has consecrated all his 
powers, the wealth of his learning, and the force of his zeal. | 
This carefully-written book, at once an argument and an appeal, 
is one of the fruits of his passion. In an able Introduction he 
shows the weakness of Protestantism as a counteracting force of 
the growing infidelity, and how futile are the attempts of the 
English Church to unite with the Greek. Then, in four chapters, 
he discusses with close scrutiny of original documents the govern- 
ment of the Orthodox Greek Church; how in Russia it is the 
slave of the Czar, subject wholly to his will; how the so-called 
governing “Synod” is only a thin device to conceal imperial 
autocracy. In Russia, the Church has no independence and no 
spiritual head. Then he goes on to prove that the “Orthodox” 
Church has no unity, but is divided into three or four different 
churches — Russian, Greek, Turkish,—all subject to the State, 
and one at least owning allegiance to a sovereign who is not even 


a Christian. Then he shows these churches liable to the catastro- 
15 
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phes and revolutions which come in the lack of responsible spirit- 
ual guidance; and, finally, he compares their uncertain condition. 
to the grand unity of the Roman Church, with a head ordained 
by God, and a power which can defy the world. The facts which 
Tondini states are beyond question, and he has spent his ingenuity” 
in proving what no one will care to deny. His redundant foot- 
notes, interesting and curious as they are, are wholly unnecessary. 
One of the most curious is an extract from the work of the blessed 
Leonardo, a good Catholic authority, affirming that some of the 
Popes are probably damned, sent with the “goats” to the fires of 
hell, yet that this does not lessen the authority of their position ;. 
that even a bad Pope speaking the voice of the Church is more to 
be trusted than the best secular sovereign who does not minister 
the grace of God! 

The effectual means of recalling to unity.the schismatic Church, 
is the “Society of Prayers,” which Tondini has founded, with the 
advice and consent of the dignitaries of the Church. This society 
has branches in various Catholic countries. Constant and fervent 
praying may bring back the wanderers who err more than they 
sin. The doctrinal difference is slight, and the Eucharist is com- 
mon to both churches. The only change asked for, is that the 
authority of the Pope shall be acknowledged,— the logical issue | 
of a study of the history of Christianity and of Christian order. - 
Whatever we may think of Father Tondini’s promises, we must 
confess that his reasoning is valid, and that there is no escape 
from his conclusion. He uses the instrument of conversion which 
the Church approves, prayer, and he submits to the authority of 
the Church, as a loyal and devout believer. His volume has no 
harshness, no vituperation, and if he has not what we call Chris- 
tian charity, he has certainly a great abundance of “Catholic 
charity.” This poor friar, vowed to perpetual self-denial, has pro- 
duced a book which for fulness of scholarship, shrewdness of 


argument, and earnestness of purpose, very few works of liberal 
thinkers can equal. 


Recent Theological Works in Germany. 


1. Die Rechte der Israeliten, Athener und Rémer is the title of 
a work by Dr. 8. Mayer, which seems to be condensed from a 
much larger work, on the penal jurisprudence of all nations from 
the time of Moses to our own. This work occupied ten years of 
the life of the author, and is only published after his death. It is. 
incomplete as a universal survey, in leaving out the laws of the 
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Oriental nations, both ancient and modern. Dr. Mayer favors 
the Jews, and sees in their laws the same Divine wisdom that the 
American Dr. Wines finds in his study. He has ample learning, 
and he means to be fair. But it is difficult for such a writer to 
avoid the bias of his race and its traditional prejudice. Yet he 
does not hide any of the obnoxious features of the Hebrew law, 
or suppress its ministration of the death-penalty. There can be 
no doubt that the laws of the Hebrews were, on the whole, more 
humane than those of the Greeks and Romans. Moses was a 
wiser law-giver than Solon, if we may take him as the maker of the 
statutes which bear his name. 

2. Dr. Edouard Riehm’s articles in the Studien und Kritiken, 
published at intervals several years ago, now appear in a volume 
of moderate size, which he entitles die Messianische Weissagung. 
He treats of the origin, the historical character, and the relation 
of this prophecy to the “fulfilments” of the New Testament. 
Riehm professes to be a harmonizer of opposite theories, to stand 
as mediator between those who deny any connection of the king- 
dom of Jesus with the Hebrew prophecies, and those who find 
the life of the Christ all prefigured in the words of Isaiah and the 
rest. But, like most of the half-way theologies, his position will 
suit neither party. Hengstenberg and De Wette alike would 
deny them ‘as expressing the true word of the Holy Spirit. He 
does not explain clearly in what way the prophets had premoni- 
tion of the Galilean prophet and his saving work, though he holds 
that the Evangelists were not in error when they find the ancient 
word fulfilled in the mission of John and Jesus. It is not easy to 
see why the liberal theologians of Germany are so reluctant to 
adopt the “accommodation” theory, which explains the difficul- 
ties; and, to one who sees in Jesus a man with human feeling, is 
so consistent with the habit of those who would use the past in 
illustration of the present. 

3. Dr. R. Kégel is one of the famous preachers of Germany, 
and his volumes of sermons are excellent specimens of the best. 
kind of German pulpit eloquence of the orthodox kind, in fulness | 
of thought, ease of diction, and brilliancy of illustration. But any 
one who thinks to find in his latest book, Der Brief Pauli an die 
Romer in Predigten dargelegt, an exhaustive examination of the 
Epistle, will be disappointed. It is simply a collection of thirty- 
six sermons from texts taken from the different chapters of the 
Epistle, not keeping close to the thought of Paul, but applying 
this to the needs of men in the present age. The theological 
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positions of Dr. Kégel are not tenable, either as exegesis or as 
rational doctrine. His words are most satisfactory as they illus- 
trate the practical closing chapters, and get away from the hard 
metaphysics, which even an impassioned preacher cannot make 
clear and inspiring. As a connected exposition of the Epistle to 
the Romans, the book of the Court Preacher has very little value ; 
but some of the sermons are stimulating to read, and might be 
profitably translated. Herr Kégel is very fond of bringing the 
Old and New Testaments together, and finding parallels in the 
Genesis for the great events of the Gospel story. In one of his 
sermons he makes the friendship of David and Jonathan_a type of 
the marriage feast in Cana of Galilee! 
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THE TAXATION OF CHURCHES.* 
By Henry W. Foote. 


The proposition that churches and places of worship should 
be subjected to taxation is confidently urged by persistent 
advocates, on several grounds. Their arguments seem to be 
all reducible to these general heads: — 

1. That it is dangerous to the State to exempt churches 
from taxation. 

2. That it is ineapedient for the State to lose the revenue 
which the churches would yield. 

3. That it is wnjust to exempt churches from taxation. 

4, That it is injurious to the churches themselves to be so 
exempted. 

5. That the churches, being a part of organized Christian- 
ity, are injurious to the State, and ought not to be encour- 
aged, even by implication, by any manner of exemption. 

If either of these positions is sound, it is certainly time to 
a a ek 


* An Address given before the Ministerial Union, 
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consider how to rectify what would in that case be a serious 
evil. The churches themselves are quite as much interested 
as the State in determining the question. For if either 1 or 
3 is true, it is their duty, since they profess to teach and be 
based on righteousness, to cease to cause public danger or 
injustice to any; if 2 is true, the State is a pecuniary loser 
by them, they are losers also, since the chief part of the 
taxes is paid by their members; if 4 is true, they had better 
repair the injury to themselves as soon as possible; and if 
5 is true, they had better reform themselves altogether, and 
remove the obstruction which they*cause to civilization by 
ceasing to exist. 

The burden of proof, however, of either or all of these 
propositions, properly rests upon their advocates, rather 
than upon those who believe that the proposed system of 
taxation would be unjust and injurious to the State as well 
as the churches. 

The important paper by President Eliot, of Harvard 
College, on “The Exemption from Taxation of Church 
Property, and the Property of Educational, Literary, and 
Charitable Institutions,’’* states in an argument, to which no 
answer of significance has been attempted, so far as the 
present writer is aware, the reasons why the property which 
has been set apart for religious, educational, and charitable 
uses is not to be thought of or dealt with as private prop- 
erty. It would be superfluous here to recapitulate that 
argument, which states the true reason of such exemption; 
namely, that it is because these institutions serve the higher 
interests of the State. Although the fact that organized 
religion is, in this matter, on the same ground as institutions 
of learning is fully recognized by President Eliot, the larger 
portion of his paper is occupied with a demonstration of his 
thesis with special reference to Schools and Colleges. The 


*Printed in the Appendix to the ‘ Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of revising and amending the laws relating to Taxation 
and Exemption therefrom, January, 1875.” President Warren, of the Boston Uni- 
versity, says: ‘The whole of President Eliot’s masterly argument on exemption 
should be read by every American citizen.’ — Boston University Year Book, 1876. 
“Taxation of Colleges, Churches, and Hospitals.” 
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application of the same truth to Hospitals was conclusively 
made by the late Hon. J. Thomas Stevenson in an argument 
before a committee of the Legislature in 1874.* While, 
however, the arguments in behalf of these institutions apply 
equally to churches, there are some considerations which 
apply to the latter with especial force. 

The system now in use among us is not a new or hap- 
hazard scheme; it was created by wise and far-seeing men; 
it has justified itself in the history of Massachusetts; it is 
justified by the experience of mankind, as well as by 
abstract theory concerning the advantage of the State. 
The following paper is an attempt to state some of the 
considerations which lead us to believe that an essential 
change therein is not demanded for public safety or profit ; 
and would be unjust and injurious both to the churches and 
to the State. 

Historically. 

The history of the connection of Church and State in 
Massachusetts is very well summarized in the elaborate 
“Report of the Commissioners appointed [in 1874] to inquire 
into the expediency of revising and amending the laws relat- 
ing to taxation and exemption therefrom.” 

“So important were the public worship of God and the 
preaching of the Bible felt to be to all the interests of the 
Commonwealth, that at the very first court, held Aug. 23, 
1630, it was ordered that ministers should be maintained at 
the public charge, and this order was repeated and contin- 
ued as the law of Massachusetts for more than two hundred 
years. At a General Court held at Boston, Sept. 6, 1638, 
this matter was discussed, and the action taken was as 
follows :—. 


“The court taking into consideration the necessity of an equal contribu- 
tion to all common charges in towns, and observing that the chief occa- 


* Printed in the Annual Report of the Massachusetis General Hospital for 1875. It 
is a significant fact that the proposition which was originally pressed with vigor to 
tax colleges and hospitals has been suffered to sleep for the last three years; while 
the attack on the present system of exemptions is confined only to that part of it 
which has to do with churches. 
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sion of the defect herein ariseth from hence, that many of those who are 
not freemen, nor members of any church, do take advantage thereby to 
withdraw their help in such voluntary contributions as are in use,— 

“Tt is therefore hereby declared that every inhabitant in any town is 
liable to contribute to all charges, both in church and Commonwealth, 
whereof he doth or may receive benefit; and withal it is also ordered, 
that every such inhabitant who shall not voluntarily contribute, propor- 
tionably to his ability, with other freemen of the same town, to all com- 
mon charges, as well for upholding the ordinances in the churches as 
otherwise, shall be compelled thereto, ete.” 


In the same strain continue whatever laws of the colonies 
of Massachusetts Bay and of Plymouth relate to this matter. 
In 1691, the Province Charter was granted by William and 
Mary, consolidating the two colonies into the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay. In the next year the General Court of 
the new province enacted “an Act for the Settlement and 
Support of Ministers and School-masters,” ‘“‘ which continued 
the support of religious teaching and worship at the common 
charge. Occasional additional acts in the same line were 
passed during the remainder of the provincial period, and 
we find our ancestors throwing off their allegiance to Great 
Britain, and adopting the constitution of 1783, with no 
thought but that the support of religion was as legitimate 
a common charge as any expense of government. From this 
review ” [in the words of the Commissioners ], “ we see that the 
original exemption of church property in Massachusetts was 
a necessary deduction from the principle that the property 
used solely for public purposes of State should not be taxed, 
as its taxation simply amounted to taking from one purse to 
fill another, making the aggregate of the country’s funds no 
greater, and entailing useless expense and risk in the assess- 
ment and collection. 

“The charges for the support of religious téaching and 
maintaining the worship of God and religious observances 
were considered by the founders of our State to be common 
charges, as much as the ordinary expenses of the town gov- 
ernment, and as we consider the expense of maintaining 
common schools.” 


Such was the condition of. things when the Revolution 
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swept away much of our past history. The Bill of Rights 
then framed, embodied the ripest wisdom of the Revolution- 
ary generation, and is justly considered among the great 
State papers of the world. In that charter of Massachusetts 
liberties, we read the emphatic declaration of an unchanged 
policy in this regard : — 

It is the right as well as the duty of all men in society, publicly and at 
stated seasons, to worship the Supreme Being, the great Creator and 
Sustainer of the universe. And no subject shall be hurt, molested, or 
restrained in his person, liberty, or estate, for worshipping God in the 
manner and season most agreeable to the dictates of his own conscience. 

It is maintained by some that the original principle of 
State recognition of religion was really given up in 1833, 
when the change was made in Article III. It seems to me, 
however, that this is a forced construction which the real 
history does not bear out. For the Article, in its amended 
form, is as emphatic as possible in its declaration that “ the 
public worship of God and instructions in piety, religion, and 
morality, promote the happiness and prosperity of a people, 
and the security of a republican government.” What was 
done in 1833 was, doubtless, a great change; but it was 
simply the frank acceptance of the voluntary system in relig- 
ion. The State said that it would commit this important 
branch of its interests to the keeping of those who were 
most disinterested and most ready to tax themselves for its 
cost. It would leave them to do the work for the whole 
Commonwealth, just as in Boston, till the City Hospital was 
established, it left the Massachusetts General Hospital to 
provide for the sick, and as in Salem and other towns it still 
leaves that care to the incorporated charity of private 
persons. 

This was, perhaps, a necessity of the case in the condition 
of religious and ecclesiastical feeling at that time in Massa- 
chusetts. The great Congregational schism had embittered 
the very springs of religious life through New England; nor 
was the fault wholly on one side. It seemed the lesser of 
two evils, to do away with all compulsion of any one, by the 
civil force, to pay taxes for public worship anywhere. 
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The devices to which those who were determined to dodge 
would resort are well illustrated by the story of the man 
who joined the Baptists (members of which body were early 
exempted from paying toward the support of the regular 
Congregational ministry), and being asked whether he had 
washed away his sins, answered that “he did not know, but 
he had washed away his taves.” The disputes and difficul- 
ties were continued; and it. seemed the best horn of the 
dilemma for the State to throw the whole burden on those 
’ who were-willing to bear it. But it by no means follows 
that the lesser evil was really an unmixed good. Those who 
are interested in that question will find instructive reading 
in the volume containing the debates in the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention in 1820. One thing, it is true, 
has gone otherwise than the prophets of evil foretold. Pub- 
lic worship continues. to be sustained. ‘Those who really 
believe in it have been, perhaps, stimulated by the very 
necessity of the case. But it is by no means certain that the 
“unchurched” —the lukewarm and indifferent—have not 
been in a measure disfranchised from the sense of an interest 
and a right in the Church, by this policy of the State. 
Without pronouncing on that question, we, as a body of 
Christian ministers, can certainly recognize that some of the 
reasons why our profession has suffered a loss in numbers, 
and in public esteem, are to be found in this public policy. 
No profession can hold its own, in enlisting the best minds 
of a generation in its service, which is at once scanty in pay 
and uncertain in tenure. A young man of noble aspirations 
does not ask to be rich or famous,—but he has a right to 
ask that he shall have an assured home and provision for his 
old age. One result of the change in 1833 has been that 
these securities have been taken away. The State has left 
him to pick them up if he can, instead of practically guaran- 
teeing them, as theretofore. This objection was raised in the 
discussions in 1820, but Judge Story threw the weight of his 
influence in the scale. “When he recollected,” he said, 
“that for two centuries, piety and religion had distinguished 
the people of this State; that the ministers of the Gospel had 
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generally been liberally and cheerfully supported; that the 
people everywhere felt a strong attachment to their clergy- 
men and an interest in his welfare,— he would not believe that 
any parish would desert their minister when old and gray- 
headed, and suffer him to go down in sorrow to the grave. 
It was contrary to our nature, and he had never known 
an instance of such unnatural treatment.” In the half cen- 
tury which has since elapsed, perhaps an instance or two 
might be found. There is a pathetic truth in the speech 
of the retired minister, that “when a young minister is set- 
tled, it is all ‘Poor pussy! poor pussy!’ but when he is old, 
it is ‘Scat!’” 

When, now, it is argued, that to do away with the exemp- 
tion of houses of worship, would be simply to complete the 
action in 1833, the answer is: Not so; it would be, instead, 
a new step in a different direction. The act of 1833 
accepted the voluntary system as the least of two evils, and 
ran the risk of committing the care of the religious interests 
of the Commonwealth to the more public-spirited and relig- 
ious part of its citizens. It took off the State’s hands and 
said, We will neither help nor hinder. To abolish the 
exemption, would be to lay the State’s hands on again, and 
that right heartily. It would be really the laying of a “ pro- 
hibitory tariff” on organized and public religion. 


1. Are Houses of Worship Dangerous to the State ? 


A confusion of ideas very prevalent, even among those who 
should be better informed, is caused by the use of the phrase 
“church property” in this connection. It is frequently sup- 
posed that productive ecclesiastical property is now exempt 
from taxation in this country, to a greater or less degree. 
No less an official person, indeed, than the last President of 
the United States, fell into this error, in his Message to Con- 
gress in December, 1875. The fact, however, is open to all, 
that all income-yielding property belonging to any ecclesias- 
tical corporation in America, is already subject to taxation 
at its full value. In Massachusetts, only “houses of relig- 
ious worship, and the pews and furniture (except for paro- 
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chial purposes),” are exempt; “but portions of such houses 
appropriated for purposes other than religious worship, shall 
be taxed at the value thereof to the owners of the houses; 
and only such houses of religious worship are exempted from 
taxation as are owned by a religious society, or held in trust 
for the use of religious organizations.” The same principle 
has been shown by Mr. Andrews in his exhaustive letters to 
the New York Times, to. be applied substantially in every 
State in the Union. 

The demand, therefore, for church-taxation is simply that 
these houses shall henceforth be taxed. 

Those persons who dread the danger to republican institu- 
tions from the accumulation of “ecclesiastical property,” 
and cite the evils which have resulted in European coun- 
tries, and the remedial measures of confiscation by which 
governments have “secularized” it, use the phrase in 
a misleading sense. Houses of worship, used for worship, 
those governments never found dangerous, nor did they 
ever tax them, directly or indirectly,—but only the accu- 
mulation of wealth in the hands of powerful ecclesiastical 
corporations. There is no analogy between the broad estates 
of some English abbey, under Henry VIII., holding a multi- 
tude of tenants really subject to a foreign power and paying 
“Peter’s pence” to a foreign potentate, and an unendowed 
American church-building. The analogy is rather between 
the American church to-day and a similar building in an 
English town three hundred and fifty years ago. The abbey- 
lands were assumed by the State, for the good of the State ; 
for the same good, the house of worship was continued in its 
hallowed use. Doubtless, if one of the religious bodies in 
this country should ever threaten to become, in its corporate 
capacity, too vast a property-holder for the good of the 
nation, it would become necessary to apply to it the same 
rules of limitation which may hereafter be necessary for 
over-grown railroad corporations. But the separate churches, 
held by a multitude of different congregations, do not in any 
proper sense constitute such accumulated wealth. 

Even if it be said that there is one great ecclesiastical cor- 
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poration which is liable to become’such a public danger, as 
is said by the opponents of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
answer is that in that instance the danger is not from the 
number of houses of worship held by that body, but from the 
political bearing upon our institutions of some of its dogmas, 
and from its accumulated productive wealth. If its dogmas 
are dangerous, the State might be obliged to proscribe the 
holders of them; if its wealth is too great, it might be neces- 
sary to limit the aggregate held by any one sect. But to 
tax houses of worship as a method of proscription is a 
remedy at once unjust and inadequate,— unjust because it 
would mulct other religious bodies in order to reach the one 
aimed at, and inadequate because the very body aimed at 
would be most able to bear the levy. If it be dangerous to 
the State, what constitutes its danger is, after all, the multi- 
tude of its members; but the more there are the better can 
they bear the burden laid on them. The tax which would 
kill out a struggling Protestant society would not affect its 
Catholic neighbor, ten times as numerous. 

There can beno doubt that much of the favor with which 
the proposition to tax churches has met with some classes of 
Protestants, comes from fear of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Although in this country of religious freedom and equality 
of all before the law, no sect can be singled out for proscrip- 
tive tax, these enthusiasts really suppose. that the same end 
can be attained by a tax laid on all, in the hope of specially 
injuring some. In this connection, it is worth while to look 
at the comparative figures of the different denominations 
(Andrews’ third letter, Jan. 2, 1876): “ Methodist, one-fifth 
of aggregate ; Roman Catholic, one-sixth; Presbyterian, one- 
seventh; Baptist, one-ninth; Episcopalian, one-tenth; Con- 
gregational, one-fourteenth ; Reformed, one-twenty-second ; 
Lutheran, one-twenty-third ; Unitarian, one-fifty-ninth ; Uni- 
versalist, one-sixtieth. In other words, the owners of $294,- 
000,000 of church property will subject it to taxation in 
order to impose a similar tax upon the owners of $60,000,000 
of church property.” The Protestants would pay five-sixths 
of a tax, that the Roman Catholics might be forced to pay 
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one-sixth. This would hardly be “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul,” but rather mulcting Paul that Peter might smart. 
It hardly needs to be pointed out that such a measure, in 
such a spirit, would defeat its own ends, and would, 
besides, if adopted for this reason, rouse the most bitter sec- 
tarian hates. But one practical point should be noticed, 
which concerns those who feel that that powerful hierarchy 
is a possible future danger for the Republic; ¢.¢., that the 
measure of taxation, by reducing the churches to the level 
of mere private corporations, would at once debar the State 
from ever exercising any kind of supervision or inspection 
over them, which it now has a right to do. For this reason, 
many believe that the high authorities of that Church are 
not at all unready to be taxed. As they very justly say, 
There is no sect which can raise money from its members 
so easily; the poorer Protestant bodies would go down 
beside it under a taxation which zt could endure. 

After the Roman Catholic Church, the religious corpora- 
tion which does duty as a “stalking-horse,” for those who 
assert the danger of ecclesiastical wealth, is that of Trinity 
Church in New York. President Grant, it has been stated, 
cited this in conversation as a conspicuous instance of unfair 
exemption. But General Dix, the comptroller of that cor- 
poration, in an admirable letter to the President, replied : — 


The fact is, that the corporation of Trinity Church is taxed, under the 
laws of this State, precisely in accordance with the suggestions in your 
Message to Congress. Its property consists of church-edifices, cemeteries, 
school-houses, an infirmary, a rectory, and several hundred lots of ground, 
which, with the exception of a few used for parochial purposes, are leased 
partly for short, and partly for long periods. On the short leases, the 
corporation pays the taxes; on the long leases, the taxes are paid by the 
lessees. I paid in September last, as comptroller of the corporation, on the 
former, $46,943.91; and we estimate the amount paid on the latter, at 
$60,000, making over $100,000 paid to the city this year for taxes, beside 
a considerable sum for assessments. We pay taxes on every foot of 
ground used for secular purposes. We pay on our rectory, in which the 
rector resides, and on the office, in which the business of the corporation 
is transacted, although it is within the boundaries of St. Paul’s Cemetery. 
In fact, nothing is exempt except the church-edifices, the cemeteries, four 
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school-houses, in which free schools are kept, and an infirmary, in which 
the sick receive gratuitous treatment. 


President Grant stated in his Message to Congress in 
December, 1875, that hé believed that “in 1850 the church 
property of the United States which paid no tax, municipal 
or State, amounted to about $83,000,000. -In 1860 the 
amount had doubled. In 1875 it is about $1,000,000,000. 
By 1900, without check, it is safe to say this property will - 
reach a sum exceeding 3,000,000,000.” 

‘A series of articles in the New York Times, for January, 
1876, by Mr. George H. Andrews, fairly riddled the facts 
and figures in this statement. He shows that in the Presi- 
dent’s statement for 1850, the figures sustain him; in that 
for 1860, they nearly sustain him; but in that for 1875, he 
has no figures to sustain him, and the present probable 
value is less than half that sum; and in 1900, the value of 
church property will probably be under $1,500,000,000, 
rather than above that sum. “Suppose a man settles in 
some swamp to-day, and to-morrow is joined by a companion ; 
the next day two friends cast in their lot with the first, and 
so the settlement increases in that ratio for nine days, when 
the population would reach one hundred and twenty-eight. 
Then it would be ‘safe to say’ that ‘without check’ the 
population of that Bogtown would in a few months exceed 
that of New York. But there is a check — one not imposed 
by legislation, sequestration, or blood, but by the operation 
of natural laws — which hinders such a rate of progression.” 

President Grant goes on: “So vast a sum receiving all 
the protection and benefits of government, without bearing 
jts proportion of the burdens and expenses of the same, will 
not be looked upon acquiescently by those who have to pay 
taxes.” It is safe to say, however, that “those who have 
to pay taxes” are the very persons who carry on the 
churches and the public charities of all kinds. So that if 
their churches and hospitals and other public works are 
exempt, they pay for it already in direct taxation. 
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Amount of exempt church property by census, $354,000,000 
Less value of burial places, which the Presi- 

dent would continue to exempt, estimated 

at 20% say, ot ee ee en 7 CO OOs000) 
Less debts upon church property, estimated 


at 20%, 70,800,000 141,600,000 


Amount of exempt church property, . . . $212,400,000 


This, he says, “is the enormous sum that with its prospec- 
tive increase in a few years, prompts the suggestion —I will 
not call it threat — of ‘sequestration without constitutional 
authority, and through blood.’ (It is to be regretted that 
the Message: contained that last word.)” Forts, navies, 
armies, and their deadly munitions go untaxed to more 
than ten times this amount. Put the two sums side by side 
and see how they look : — 


Church property exempted by States,. . . . . . . . $212,000,000 
Property exempted by United States Government, . . . 2,500,000,000 


The idea that in Massachusetts any possible danger from 
this source is imminent is even more absurd. The total 
valuation of church property exempt from taxation in Mas- 
sachusets is $30,242,800. But there is strong reason, as 
will appear in the course of this paper, for considering this 
valuation excessive, and that it should really be stated at 
not more than half or a third of the amount. The total 
valuation of the State, May 1, 1876, was $1,769,859,481. 
The total valuation of the State has increased from $1,081,- 
316,001 in the last ten years. In fifteen years it has more 
than doubled. The Minority Report States that in twenty 
years the valuation of houses of worship has also more 
than doubled. It would seem, therefore, that even if a 
policy of “marking up” the valuation of real estate should 


‘Letter x.; January 17, 1876. 
+ Report of the Commissioners, etc.; 1875. App. Table No. 3. 
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be continued indefinitely, churches are not likely to assume 
a more dangerous proportion to the total valuation. 


2. Is it Kxpedient to Exempt Churches? 


The fundamental principle on which all taxation rests is 
this: that society has a right to exact a sacrifice from its 
members in return for the benefits which they derive from 
it. Any other ground for exacting any contribution from 
them is, at bottom, mere tyranny,—the oppression of indi- 
viduals or classes by the stronger force. The injustice of 
taxing where no public benefits are conferred has been 
abundantly shown in history wherever servile or oppressed 
classes have borne the chief burdens of the State, while 
these who have derived the most benefit have been compara- 
tively or entirely exempt. This was one of the principal 
causes which led to the French Revolution,—the nobles and 
clergy being free from taxation, while the middle and poorer | 
classes bore the whole financial burden, and that, too, with- 
out any just voice in regard to the way that the taxes should 
be spent. If, on the other hand, we suppose a government 
so feeble as to be able to confer no benefits, it is manifest at 
once that the exaction of taxes, in a spasm of momentary 
energy, would be mere robbery. 

Whatever theory we adopt concerning the powers of gov- 
ernment, I suppose that even the most extreme advocate of 
limiting and abbreviating its functions would agree that it is 
capable of rendering some services to the members of the 
State, for which it has a right to demand a return. For 
domestic order and health, and the security of justice and 
protection against violence, the welded strength of the com- 
munity can do for the individual what he cannot do for him- 
self. And this welded force is so important to him and to 
his children and to mankind, that not only is he the gainer 
by making his proportionate sacrifice to sustain it, but under 
extreme circumstances the State has the right to demand of 
him a sacrifice for which he himself can never get a personal 
return ; 7.¢., to preserve the life of the State, it has a right 
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to tax the very life of the individual, because, even for him- 
self, if he kept his personal life at the cost of the life of the 
State, it would not be worth keeping, and because his per- 
sonal sacrifice is repaid to his children and mankind by the 
preservation of the community. We cannot say, then, that 
“protection” alone is the ground for taxation, because in 
such cases the individual loses the protection most just when 
he pays most. 

But though the community cannot be sustained without 
charges, which must be defrayed by individuals, the ideal 
State is that in which these charges are reduced to the 
minimum necessary to obtain the proper functions of the 
State. Every tax is a sactifice to the individual, and every 
one may be pushed to a point when it would impoverish not 
only the individual, but the community. The State has a~ 
right, e.g., to demand the payment of life in its defence; but 
if it should ever exact the lives of all its able-bodied men in 
that defence, there would not be much left of the State 
itself. It has the right to exact their pecuniary sacrifices; 
but if it pushes that exaction beyond a fair equivalent for 
the benefits which it confers, it will continually impoverish 
its citizens, and since its public wealth is the aggregate of 
their individual prosperity, it will itself grow poor. On the 
other hand, just so far as it lightens the burden, the pros- 
perity of its members and its own wealth will increase. The 
problem of problems, therefore, in the financial administra- 
tion of the State is, how to lay the necessary burdens so 
that they shall be least burdensome; how to tax so as to 
injure the community as little as possible. For want of 
proper study of this question, the history of public finance is 
full of the records of disastrous experiments, which have 
wrecked communities and nations; and so long as it can be 
said, “‘The fools are not all dead yet,” there is a chance of 
similar wrecks hereafter. 

The first principles on which all taxation should be based, 
were laid down by Adam Smith in his four canons on this 
subject—in Book V. of the Wealth of Nations,—which are 
accepted by the leading modern authorities on this subject. 
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Of these, the second, third, and fourth relate to the cER- 
TAINTY, the teme, and the economy of collecting the tax, and 
have long been accepted as self-evident truths. The first 
of these propositions bears specially upon the principles 
involved in the question of exemption of property for public 
uses. 

Adam Smith says: “The subjects of every State ought to 
contribute towards the support of the government, as nearly 
as possible, in proportion to’ their several abilities; ¢.e¢., in 
proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of the State.” * 

This great canon of the Father of Political Economy lays 
down the fundamental principle of equality of taxation. But 
equality of taxation is itself a thing which is less simple 
than the phrase may seem to imply. Mr. J. 8. Mill has 
shown with great force and clearness} that a mere percentage 
- tax on all kinds of income and property of individuals is by 
no means equality of taxation ; but that “the proper sense to 
be put upon it is, that people should be taxed, not in 
proportion to what they have, but to what they can spend.” 

The essential point, in laying any taxes is, to lay them on 
what Adam Smith entitles, “the revenues which [the indi- 
viduals] respectively enjoy,” etc. They should be laid, ze., 
on productive property, and in proportion to its productive- 
ness. They may, it is true, be laid in certain cases, on 
“expenditure and not on income.” But in such cases, the 
State needs to exercise great caution to limit the tax to 
objects of luxury or indulgence; on those objects, 2.e., for 
which people are most likely to spend their superfluous 
revenues, and those which could be curtailed (if that should 
happen to be the effect of the tax) with least loss to the 
health, morals, and intelligence of the community. Many a 


*Notice here, in passing, that the persons who have been aggrieved by the fact 
that the Report of Commissioners on Taxation uses the phrase “the subjects of the 
Stdte,’ might have been less disturbed by the despotic idea which they fancied 
lurked therein, if they had remembered that Adam Smith’ and the Massachusetts 
Bill of Rights were responsible for it, and that the phrase was not an original inven- 
tion of the Commissioners. 


+ In Book Y., ch. ii., of his Principles of Political Economy. 
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special tax has been the cause of incalculable harm, from 
want of discrimination in this regard. The window-tax in 
England, e.g., which seemed to be as sure a source of revenue 
as could be devised, since everybody must have light and 
air, was found to operate adversely to the health of the com- 
munity, because people made as few windows as possible. - 
Now a tax on churches is very analogous to the English 
window-tax. It is a tax on light and air. Its only justifica- 
tion would be, if it could be proved that the churches were 
a matter of private luxury, and not, in any sense, of public 
benefit; that membership in them was like drinking strong 
liquors, or smoking, a matter of purely personal indulgence, 
so that the community would really gain by their disuse. 

If, then, we fall back on the general principle of taxing prop- 
erty according to its productiveness, it is expedient that the 
churches continue to be exempt, on the ground that they are 
causes of outlay, not sources of income. There are only three 
sources of income, according to the political economists; é.e., 
“rent, profits, and wages.” In so far as the church has any 
rents, it is already taxed thereon; in so far as its employés 
have wages, they are already subject to equal taxes with the 
rest of the community. It may, however, be said that a 
church is fairly liable to taxation on the profits of rise in its 
real estate. Why not, as much as you or I are liable toa 
rise in our tax if our house appreciates in value? The 
answer is simple: it is because even if we do not wish to sell 
the house, we can sell it,—and at any rate, it is morally 
certain that our successors will sell"it and realize the added 
value to their personal uses. But the people who would 
have to pay the tax on the church cannot sell it and divide. 
They hold the church really as trustees, with certain limited 
personal rights, but with no power to appropriate the prop- 
erty to themselves or their heirs, or to any private use for- 
ever. 

Does any one really imagine that Boston would be richer, 
or would have more revenue-producing property to tax, if 
to-morrow the law should subject the church-buildings and 
land which they cover to taxation? On the books it would 
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indeed appear that $11,240,200 had been added to the wealth 
of the city: but would there be in it a dollar more from 
which a revenue could be obtained, than at present? The 
difference would be that those who already pay more than 
their just share to support a public institution, would be 
called on to pay yet more for that object. But suppose that 
they should decline to do so. The city might, indeed, sell 
the property for taxes, and so collect the extra sum Jor one 
year ; but how would it be the next year? Would there be 
one more store, or one more dollar of business done here 
than before ? 


3. Is it Unjust.to Exempt Churches 2 


The just ground on which churches have thus far been 
exempted, and on which they must be so hereafter, if at all, 
is the fact that they contribute to the well-being of the State 
an equivalent. They are not to be considered as private 
property, in any proper sense, but as a trust held for the 
public worship of God, and so administered as to pay moral 

and spiritual revenues to the State.* 

It is said: + “It is clear that the exemption of eccle- 
siastical property cannot be maintained on the ground 
that the church is an agency for doing a work that the 


* The essence of the proposal to tax the classes of property now exemptedis thus 
stated by President Eliot: “The body of tax-payers ina given community having, 
through the public spirit and generosity of afew of their number, got rid of one of 
their principal charges — viz., the support of the institutions of religion, high educa- 
tion, and charity,— propose to avoid paying their full proportion of the remaining 
charges for public purposes, such as schools, roads, prisons, police. They propose, 
by taxing the institutions which the benevolent few established for the benefit of 
the whole body, to throw upon the same public-spirited and generous men an undue 
share of the other public charges. 

“To state the same thing in another form: there are in the community common 
charges, A, B,C, D, and E; A has been provided for by a few private persons at 
their own cost, and the burden of other tax-payers has been to that extent light- 
ened; thereupon the tax-payers say, Let us take part of the money which these men 
have given for A, and use it for meeting charges B,C,D,and E. Our friends who 
provided for A will give some more money for that purpose, and we shall escape a 
part of our share of the cost of providing for B, C, D, and E. 

“It is at once apparent that this objection is both illogical and mean; — illogical, 
because if churches, colleges, and hospitals subserve the highest public ends, there 
iis no reason for making them contribute to the inferior public charges; and mean, 
because it deliberately proposes to use the benevolent affections of the best part of 
the community as means of getting out of them avery disproportionate share of 


the taxes.” 
+ Minority Report, 1875, p. 190. 
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State must either do herself or provide for.” This is, 
however, answered in the same Report (p. 199), when 
it says: “The State... recognizes this truth, that any 
religion which a civilized State permits to exist within her 
limits, makes life and property more secure, and promotes 
peace, order, and prosperity in the community; and if, to 
attain these ends, she exempts from assessment houses of 
religious worship, ...it is not that religion may increase, 
... but that the State may be benefited.” 

This argument can only be shaken by bringing proof that 
the churches do not thus contribute to the public welfare, in 
return for their exemption. 

But, further, the argument from protection is declared by Mr. 
Abbot to be “the only principle on which just taxation can 
rest.” He bases his argument on the tenth article of the first 
part of the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, which reads: ‘Each individual of the society has a right 
to be protected by it in the enjoyment of his life, liberty, and 
property according to standing laws. He is obliged, there- 
fore, to contribute his share to the expense of this protec- 
tion.” ‘All just taxes, therefore,” says Mr. Abbot, “are 
assessed and collected for protection alone.” Here, however, 
it is significant to see what the chief modern writer in vindi- _ 
cation of the rights of the individual says on the other side. 
Mr. J. S. Mill has keenly pointed out that, as he says, “there 
is in this adjustment a false air of nice adaptation, very 
acceptable to some minds. But, in the first place, it is 
not admissible that the protection of persons and that of 
property are the sole purposes of government. The ends 
of government are as comprehensive as those of the 
social union. They consist of all the good and all the 
immunity from evil, which the existence of government 
can be made either directly or indirectly to bestow.” 
And further: “It cannot be admitted that to be protected 
in the ownership of ten times as much property is to be ten 
times as much protected. ... The same judges, soldiers, sail- 
ors, which protect the one protect the other; and the larger. 
income does not necessarily, though it may sometimes, 
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require even more policemen. ...If we wanted to estimate 
the degrees of benefit which different persons derive from 
the protection of government, we should have to consider 
who would suffer most if that protection were withdrawn ; 
to which question, aif any answer could be made, it must be, 
that those would suffer most who were weakest in mind or 
body, either by nature or by position. Indeed, such persons 
would almost infallibly be slaves. If there were any justice, 
therefore, in the theory of justice now under consideration, 
those who are least capable of helping or defending them- 
selves, being those to whom the protection of government is 
the most indispensable, ought to pay the greatest share of its 
price,—the reverse of the true idea of distributive justice, 
which consists not in imitating, but in redressing the ine- 
qualities and wrongs of Nature.” 

There are two conclusive reasons why it would be un- 
just to compel a church to bear an equal proportion of the 
taxes of the community, on the ground that it is due in 
return for protection. 

The first reason is this: that according to true political 
economy, taxation should fall equally on persons. “The 
subjects should contribute,” says Adam Smith, “in propor- 
tion to” their respective revenue. And Mr. Mill: “Equality 
of taxation means apportioning the contribution of each per- 
son towards the expenses of government, so that he shall 
feel neither more nor less inconvenience from his share of 
the payment than every other person experiences from his.” 
And the Massachusetts Constitution: “Each individual of 
the society ...is obliged to contribute his share to the 
expense of this protection ”’ ; 2.¢., his poll-tax and an equitable 
rate upon his personal estate. The difficulty here with the 
taxation of churches is simply, that in this way the individ- 
uals who sustain them would be obliged to pay much more 
than their share. They would be taxed as if the church was 
their personal property, which it is not. They have, indeed, 
certain rights in that place which perhaps might be said to 
have a money value; but those rights bring, in the market, 
only a small fraction of their proportion of the value which 
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would be laid, for assessing purposes, on the house of wor- 
ship. For instance, a pew in one of our Boston churches 
with which the writer is familiar, might average $300, at 
auction; but if that church were taxed according to the 
assessors’ standard, each pew-holder would have to pay an 
annual tax on at least $2000. 

If now, it be said—as of course it should in justice be 
said, —let the individual only be taxed on the money value 
of his rights, it may be replied that the amount thus raised 
would be too small to lighten the public burdens, or to be 
worth much dispute about. . 

As compared with other corporations for public and phil- 
anthropic purposes, the churches would suffer a peculiar hard 
ship in being subjected to corporate taxation. Colleges and 
hospitals have funded endowments, not indeed sufficient for 
their needs or for that of the community; the best public 
interest would suffer undoubtedly, if these institutions were 
compelled to diminish their already inadequate resources 
from this source, by the amount which a tax would deduct. 
Still, they have the means as corporations, out of which, by 
crippling their proper work, the State could extort a tax on 
them as the penalty for existing. Even cemeteries could 
sell their graves over again. But with churches (with only 
rare exceptions) it is not so. Very rarely have they any 
invested funds (and as has been already said, in the few 
cases where it is otherwise, those funds are fully taxed; 
nothing escapes, by law, except “houses of religious wor- 
ship, and the pews and furniture;... and only such houses 
of religious worship are exempted from taxation as are 
owned by a religious society, or held in trust for the use of 
religious organizations”). The tax would fall directly on 
the individuals owning pews or seats in the church. It 
would seem to follow, then, that the proper way (if at all) for 
the State to collect a tax on religious institutions would be, 
not to levy it on the corporation which is without assets, but 
on the individuals composing such corporation; ¢.¢., on the 
pew-holders. If one hundred men own as many pews in a 
church, his proportion of that church’s tax should be col- 
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lected from each of the hundred men, at the same time that 
the State collects his other taxes from him.* 

And how should the proper value of his one-hundredth 
part be ascertained? Obviously, not by the assessors’ arbi- 
trary doom} of the whole property, but by the market 
value of his part of the property, —the market quotation of 
pews in that church. Now it will be found that this test 
would reduce the total value of church property to not more 
than from one-fifth to one-tenth of the assessors’ valuation. 
In a church estimated at $220,000, the average value of the - 
one hundred and twenty pews would not exceed $300, 
making the total of only $36,000. In the new Trinity 
Church, costing perhaps $750,000, there are two hundred 
and twenty pews, which have been sold under conditions 
bringing exceptionally high prices, at prices varying from 
$2000 to $150, probably in the aggregate amounting to not 
more than a third of the whole cost of the church. In the 
majority of country churches, the market price of a pew is 
only a nominal sum. 

Moreover, while churches, colleges, and hospitals stand on 
the same ground in this matter, having been originally freed 
from taxation, in return for their higher services to the State, 
and for still relieving the State from that part of the public 
burden, there would be a peculiar wrong in singling out for 
taxation churches from their companions in the moral and 
charitable service of the Commonwealth, because church 
property is even more inconvertible into other forms than 
that of hospitals or colleges. If worst came to worst, the 
latter could fairly turn themselves over to the public; the 
needs of the sick and of the higher education would have to 


*The custom of collecting a “lump-tax’’ from the corporation, as is done with 
railroads, etc., should not be followed with churches, for the evident reason that 
they belong not to the money-earning but to the money-expending corporations. 
The railroad pays its tax out of its receipts, before declaring a dividend. How long 
would a railroad company have any stockholders, if it should become a settled fact 
that it not only would never pay a dividend but would tax every share at a par valu- 
ation every year? 


+The arbitrary nature of this doom, when applied to churches, is strikingly 
shown by the fact that while the Old South Church building was appraised by the 
assessors of Boston at $40,000, it sold at auction for $1300, 
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be provided for after some fashion; but the State having 
prohibited churches from ever being alienated to any other. 
than religious uses, on the one hand, has, on the other, so 
cut itself loose from the idea of a connection of Church and 
State, that it could not take the churches if they were 
offered to it, and would not know what to do with them if 
it did. ; i 

But, further, if protection be the sole ground of taxation, 
it follows that churches should only be taxed in so far as 
they are protected. Whatever other purposes may be met by 
taxation, are for the benefit of the individuals composing the 
churches, rather than for that of the church in its corporate 
capacity. But those individuals are already taxed in equal 
proportion. There is, therefore, no justice in taxing them a 
second time through the church, except for those benefits 
which they derive in their corporate capacity from being 
members of that organization. Now this at once eliminates 
from the tax-bill the larger share of its items. Schools, 
Fourth of July, Public Library, the salary of most of the 
_city officials, and a host of other charges, already fall in 
their full proportion on its individual members. Of the 
charges for protection, which properly could be said to fall 
on the house of worship, are there any except those which 
keep it protected and accessible; i.e, for a share in the 
police, and in keeping the streets in order, and perhaps for 
lighting them, so that people could see to come to it at 
night ? 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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MAYER’S NEW FACTS. 


In Nature for Aug. 10, 1876, A. M. Mayer announces the 
discovery of some new facts in regard to the hearing of 
sounds. He shows, by careful experiments, that when we 
are hearing two sounds of a different pitch at the same 
instant, the lower tone may readily be made so strong as to 
deprive the ear of all power whatever to hear the higher; 
but that, on the other hand, the higher tone cannot be made 
strong enough to overcome even a feeble lower one. 

“Nature” is also the title of one of the most charming of 
the prose poems of our New England seer, in which he says, 
in substantial accord with Swedenborg, that every natural 
fact is the symbol of some spiritual fact. Sustained by this 
authority of Emerson, I may, perhaps, be forgiven if the 
spiritual meaning of Mayer’s new facts has interested me 
even more than the physiological inferences, or than the 
practical deductions concerning the conducting of orchestras 
and the manufacture of orchestral instruments, which Mayer 
has shown may be immediately drawn from them. 

It is to be presumed that all consciousness is accompanied 
by a movement of the brain and nerves; it is certain that all 
active thought and feeling is accompanied by decided motion 
in those organs. And it is not an improbable supposition 
that the character of the motion varies with the feelings and 
intellections which are prominent in the field of conscious- 
ness. These facts of Mayer observed in hearing may, there- 
fore, have their strictly analogous facts, not only in the case 
of the other external senses, but in the case of each class of 
mental impressions, emotions, and activities. 

But whether there are or are not analogous physical 
causes in the nervous organization, there are certainly many 
analogous cases in the conscious life of man, in which one 
kind of thought or feeling is entirely destroyed by the 
powerful excitation of some duller, blunter feeling. A child 
wishes to take a hair from his own or his playmate’s head, 
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and accomplishes it with a perfect absence of feeling, by 
simply giving a blow on the shoulder with the right palm, 
while he simultaneously twitches out the hair with the left 
hand. The sharp pain given by the dentist or other surgeon 
can, in minor operations, be better borne by grasping some- 
thing firmly enough to produce a dull aching in the clenched 
fingers. It has not been proved in such caseg,as these, by 
careful experiment, as by Mayer in the case of hearing, that 
the one sensation actually obliterates the other; and it may 
simply be that the attention is diverted. One of the vener- 
ated physicians of Boston was asked if there was any remedy 
for the toothache, and answered that there were a number of 
things which would help one to bear it. It has been sup- 
posed that this “helping to bear it” was merely a diversion 
of the mind from one sensation to the other; but Mayer’s 
new facts show at least the possibility that the one sensation 
renders the other null. 

It is evident, upon general principles, that Erasmus Dar- 
win’s favorite idea of the constancy of nervous power in an 
individual is just and’ useful. So long as a man consumes a 
given quantity of food, he can produce but a given quantity 
of motion, muscular or nervous. If the right arm is used all 
day in work which fully employs its whole strength, you 
cannot set the left arm, also, to work without overtaxing 
the man. What is thus true of the man is true of each of 
his several systems. It is shown by Hamilton that while 
cognition and feeling are always indissolubly associated so 
that we cannot have one without the other, they are yet 
approximately in inverse proportion to each other. Neither 
of them can become actually zero while. consciousness is 
retained; but, within certain limits, one increases as the other 
diminishes. It must be so from the finitude of our faculties. 
Feeling and sensation exhaust the nervous power even more 
rapidly than thought, and when increased too greatly leave 
not enough unused power to be employed in clear cognition 
or intellection. I will not say that this is the explanation of 
Mayer’s facts, for I do not see that it fully explains his sec- 
ond fact,— that the sound of higher pitch cannot be made to 
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annihilate the lower. Still, it may have its part in the 
physiological investigation; and it certainly seems to present 
us an analogous case in consciousness. In both cases we 
have two elements in consciousness, one of which can be 
increased in power until it obliterates the other. In the case 
of cognition and feeling, however, it is not certain that the 
former cannot obliterate the latter; while in the case of two 
sounds, it is only the bass that can expunge the higher 
tone. 

Mayer’s experiments, of course, do not go so far as to show 
that a shriller sound may not wholly divert the attention from 
the lower one. When we are listening to a concert we for- 
gét the rumbling of carts in the street; our attention is com- 
pletely absorbed in the sounds of the orchestra. But we are 
capable of hearing the carts if we choose to turn our atten- 
tion upon them. Let, however, a person stand on the side- 
walk listening to the music as it comes softened out of the 
window, and he will find that no amount of listening will 
enable him to hear it when a heavy wagon is passing very 
near.. 

Thus also in regard to our power of attention to other 
things than sound. It may be true that one of White- 
field’s hearers with his head and shoulders within a partially 
raised church-window was unconscious of a passing shower 
which completely drenched him from the waist downward. 
Yet had the man chosen to attend to the sense of chill and 
wetness, it would not have been in the power even of White- 
field to have prevented his perceiving it. On the other 
hand, it is easy to conceive an amount of physical pain, or an 
apprehension of physical danger which would utterly prevent 
a man from listening to the preacher. A bomb-shell, for 
example, with a smoking fuse falling into the midst of a con- 
gregation would absolutely prevent those who saw it fall 
from retaining their attention on the appeals of the orator. 

These familiar facts, set in a new and striking light by 
Mayer’s discoveries, explain the saying of St. Paul in his first 
letter to the Corinthian Church: “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the spirit of God; for they are foolishness to 
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him, and he cannot know them; because they are spiritually 
discerned; but he that is spiritual judgeth of all things.” 
The spiritual man whose attention is familiarly directed to 
matters of spiritual import, and whose interest is always 
quick in regard to matters of personal character, moral duty, 
or religious contemplation, is, nevertheless, able, when he 
chooses to put his mind to it, to judge of earthly and tem- 
poral interests. But the natural man — which in St. Paul’s 
language is not precisely natural nor precisely animal, but 
signifies the man living for earth and earthly ends only,— 
the natural man may readily be absorbed so completely in 
things transient and perishable that he may be rendered 
utterly incapable of seeing the things eternal and immortal. 
This doctrine of St. Paul is not ascetic. It does not con- 
demn our attending to things of this life; it is not in contra- 
diction to the direction of the same Apostle to provide for 
ourselves in ways honorable before men; nor to his declara- 
tion that if aman provide not for his own household he is 
worse than an infidel. Mayer’s discovery does not render ~ 
harmony impossible, but simply gives a new demonstration 
of the necessity of keeping such a balance of the voices and 
the instruments that the lower tones shall not overpower the 
higher. His discovery that the bass may, if too powerful, 
render the treble, not only relatively, but absolutely inaudi- 
ble, does not destroy the fact that the bass is, nevertheless, 
the essential foundation on which every chord is built. Nor 
does St. Paul’s declaration, that the natural man cannot 
receive the things of God, affirm that in the harmony of 
human life the bodily senses and their gratifications are out 
of place; they are the fundamental bass of the harmony and 
need to have their due relative strength, since upon them 
the physical health and vigor depend, without which, in 
their due measure, there is no possibility of thought, or feel- 
ing, or action, even ‘upon spiritual themes. But we must be 
careful to keep the senses and appetites within their due 
bounds, else they may not only divert our attention from the 
still more important parts of our nature in which, as in a 
melody, the real meaning of life is expressed, but may even 
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absolutely prevent us from being able to hear the divine 
melodies in the chambers of the soul when we listen for 
them. Thus, also, our Lord’s precepts to take no thought 
what we shall eat, or what we shall drink, or wherewithal 
we shall be clothed, have not, in their original language, so 
strong a bearing as the phrase, “take no thought” bears in 
our days. One Evangelist reports Jesus as saying, “ Be not 
distracted concerning what ye shall eat,” etc.; and another 
that he tells us not to be “carried away” concerning these 
temporal needs. Both these phrases make the spirit of 
Jesus’ commands in perfect accord with the lesson of May- 
er’s new facts. They do not forbid us to think about the 
lower things which are essential to bodily health and com- 
fort, but they warn us against allowing the thought of these 
things to absorb us so completely as to make us forget our 
high birthright as heirs of God to an everlasting kingdom, 
which does not consist in meat and drink, but in purity, 
righteousness, and love, in faith and hope and charity. 
That the danger pointed out to us in our spiritual life by 
these new facts in acoustics is real, has been seen by wise 
men for many centuries, and Mayer’s discoveries simply give 
emphasis to familiar warnings against it. Thus Sir William 
Hamilton, in regard to the department of intellectual philoso- 
phy, quotes from Plato that “the cause of all impiety and 
irreligion among men is that, reversing in themselves the 
relative subordination of mind and body, they have in like 
manner, in the universe made that to be first which is sec- 
ond, and that to be second which is first.” ‘ Thus,” contin- 
ues Plato, “departing from an original error in themselves, 
they have ended in the subversion of the Godhead.” Hamil- 
ton says that alike injury is done to metaphysics, as that 
complained of by Plato as done to religion. He affirms that 
if a man, almost exclusively devoted to physics, speculates at 
all, he almost inevitably falls into materialism ; the mechan- 
ism and uniformity of the physical world so fill his atten- 
tion that he cannot see or appreciate the recondite facts of 
liberty. 
Plato’s complaint is, however, by far the more important ; 
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namely, that the exaltation of the bodily needs over the 
intellectual destroys morality and religion. The grossness 
of the pleasures of sense renders them capable of utterly 
destroying the capacity of the soul to receive intellectual 
and spiritual enjoyment. This has been a common place of 
morality in all ages; Cicero among the ancients, and Burns 
among the moderns, have given particularly strong and clear 
statements of the fact that sensuality absolutely destroys the 
power of feeling the higher joys of the mind and heart. 

And among the numerous facts of physics, politics, philos- 
ophy, and theology which come crowding into my recollec- 
tions as more or less precisely analogous to Mayer’s new 
facts of acoustics, when I read the reprint of his paper in 
Silliman’s journal for November, none seemed to me so val- 
uable as this. The bounty of our Creator has surrounded us 
with the means of unlimited enjoyment. Whatever facul- 
ties we have are the sources of pleasure when their energy 
is unimpeded; this is the doctrine of Aristotle, and from 
sundry passages of Plato we may infer that he also would 
have assented to it. But our faculties, and the pleasure 
which their exercise affords us, may be arranged in an 
ascending series. First, are the bodily senses, then the 
intellect, afterward the power to recognize beauty, whether 
of form, color, or tones; still higher are the joys of social 
intercourse, and of love and friendship; then those arising 
from a perception of, and obedience to, the moral law ; 
finally, and highest of all, are the solid joys of a recognition 
of God’s presence and his love as revealed in Nature and 
Providence, and in the heart of man under the interpretation 
of Jesus. These are highest of all, not only on the testimony 
of those who have enjoyed all these pleasures, and declare to 
us, as the result of their experience, that no joy is compara- 
ble with that of a religious life, but on the very face of the 
case. The higher the faculty, the higher the pleasure in its 
exercise. But there cannot possibly be any higher faculties 
in man than those by which he apprehends his relation to 
the infinite God, and seeks to enter into conscious commun- 
ion with him. Only grant the existence of an Ultimate 
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Cause of the universe —a concession which every rational 
mind is foreed to make,—and there is no higher action of 
the soul possible than an attempt to understand and rectify 
the relations in which our conscious minds stand to that 
cause. But grant further— what all Christians grant —that 
this “great First Cause, least understood,” is, as Jesus 
declared him, a Father of tender compassion, ready to hear 
and answer prayer, and we are forced to admit the truth of 
that which the most saintly Christians have always said, 
that there is no perfect peace except that of a heart stayed 
on God; there is no fulness of joy except that of the man 
who keeps his place constantly near the throne of God by 
constant prayer. 

And the practical lesson which Mayer’s new facts press 
on me is to warn me, with new emphasis, not to allow any 
lower joy in life so to engross me as to render me incapable 
of receiving the higher also. 

Give not that which is holy to the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine. When a man is absorbed to a 
certain extent in the lower joys, it is impossible to arouse in 
him any interest in divine things. He must be humbled by 
sorrow; the noise of his earthly pleasure must be stilled to a 
certain degree before it is possible for him to listen to the 
voice of divine wisdom. 

These analogies with Mayer’s new facts are vague,—it is 
probable that much closer analogies may be found in sight 
and touch; but the spiritual value of a fact does not depend 
upon the exactness with which it typifies the phenomena of 
consciousness, so much as upon the richness of suggestion 
and the practical usefulness of the thoughts suggested, in 
which respects these facts of Mayer seem to me almost 
unrivalled. They say to us with wonderful emphasis, that 
no amount 6f interest in that which is higher need make us 
neglect that which is lower; but that we may easily become 
so much interested in something lower as to be absolutely 


incapable of seeing what is higher. 
THOMAS HILL. 
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MARTIN HAUG. 


Martin Haug, by whose recent and premature death Ger- 
many has lost one of her most distinguished Orientalists and 
the University of Munich has been deprived of a professor 
whose chair it will be difficult to fill, was a native of 
Ostdorf, an obscure Wiirtemberg village, situated not far from 
the famous Castle of Hohenzollern, in the picturesque and 
fertile region extending between the Neckar and the Danube, 
from the chalk-cliffs of the Swabian Alps to the fir-clad hills 
and romantic valleys of the Black Forest. Haug was born 
Jan. 30, 1827, as the eldest of six children. His father was 
a simple peasant of more than average intelligence, and in 
quite comfortable circumstances for a person of his class, 
and was especially proud of being able to trace his pedi- 
gree for many generations through an unbroken line of 
sturdy, and for the most part stolid, peasant ancestry. It 
was this feeling that caused him to deprecate the extraordi- 
nary love of study which was shown at an early age by his 
first-born, and which threatened to divert the youth from the 
hereditary agricultural occupations and obligations strictly 
imposed upon him by primogeniture. That the heir to a 
few acres of arable land should freely renounce his birthright, 
and wilfully refuse to spend his days in guiding the plough 
and swinging the ox-goad, was, to a German stockbauer, a 
matter of no less astonishment, than if a prince “apparent to 
the crown” should reject “the round and top of sovereignty, 
and decline to wield the sceptre of his forefathers. Fortu. - 
nately, however, the unusual tastes and talents of the boy 
were appreciated by his maternal granduncle, the village 
bailiff or burgomaster (schultheiss), a man who was remark- 
able for his liberal opinions, his sound judgment, and 
the strict rectitude and even-handed justice with which he 
discharged his official duties, and whom Auerbach might 
have taken for the prototype of “Lucifer” in the Black 
Forest Village Tales. These noble qualities left upon the 
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boy’s mind an impression which was never effaced, and 
exerted a decisive influence upon the formation of his char- 
acter by inspiring him with the unimpeachable integrity and 
disinterested devotion to truth and right for which he was 
distinguished. The grandunele, or aehni (grandfather), as 
the children loved to call him, also taught Martin to read 
and write, lent him books from his small library, encouraged 
him in his higher aspirations, and did what he could to 
direct his studies and to develop his intellectual faculties. 
The death of the worthy bailiff, in 1842, at the advanced age 
of ninety-two, robbed him of his earliest and truest friend 
and counsellor. 

The events of Haug’s life until the twenty-seventh year of 
his age, 7. ¢., until his habilitation as privat docent in the 
University of Bonn in 1854, are narrated in his unpublished 
autobiography, from which document, supplemented by his 
diaries and letters, the facts stated in this necrology are 
chiefly derived. In the sixth year of his age the boy was 
sent to the public school, the teacher of which was already 
more than eighty years old. There was a tradition in the 
village that this man had once been sehr gescheit (very 
clever), and he still enjoyed this reputation among the octo- 
genarians of Ostdorf; but, in fact, he had long since lapsed into 
the last estate of “second childishness and mere oblivion.” 
Happily, however, the venerable pedagogue was soon after- 
wards gathered to his fathers, and the school was placed 
under the direction of more vigorous and competent teach- 
ers, one of whom, observing the zeal and ability of young 
Martin, offered, for the sum of one hundred florins ($40) 
a year, to take the entire charge of his education, and pre- 
pare him for the school-master’s career. This proposal did 
not suit the wishes of the father, and still less those of the 
mother, who, with the narrow provincial prejudices and 
religious concern of a pious bauerfrau, conjured her husband 
not to let their son be transformed into a “Herr,” and 
expressed great solicitude lest through much learning he 
might become “as great a heretic as Strauss”; the author of 
the Life of Jesus being, at that time, decried as antichrist 
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in every orthodox pulpit of Wiirtemberg, and held up as a 
bugbear for the terror of the simple-minded, and a warning 
against the dangers of “ science falsely so-called.” But, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the parents, the intervention 
of the granduncle decided the question, and in 1838 the boy 
became “schulincipient,” and received extra instruction in 
branches pertaining to his future calling. Although the 
youngest of the pupils, he soon excelled all the others in the 
rapidity and correctness with which he performed his tasks. 
This marked superiority excited the envy and hatred of his 
schoolmates to such a degree that they often annoyed and 
maltreated him on his way home. This conduct of the vil- 
lage boobies furnished the father with a welcome pretext for 
removing his son from the school; and it was only at the 
earnest entreaty of the teacher, who gave Martin’s assailants 
a thorough flogging for their brutality, that he was permitted 
to resume his studies. He was now scarcely twelve years 
old, and physically quite delicate; but his enthusiasm was 
such, that he often studied during the greater part of the 
night; and when his father complained of this waste of oil, 
and, taking away his lamp, drove him to bed, he rose and 
continued his studies, so far as possible, by moonlight. 
Even at his meals he could not divert his thoughts from his 
all-absorbing pursuits; his eagerness for knowledge seemed 
to blunt every lower appetite; he always kept a book by his 
plate, and was more anxious to feed his mind than his body. 
He was particularly desirous of learning Latin and Greek ; 
the school-master encouraged him in this purpose, but could 
not assist him, and he therefore applied for aid to the pastor 
of his native village. This clerical gentleman not only 
refused to help him, but sternly rebuked the peasant’s son 
for his unseemly ambition, discoursed to him about the 
dreadful sinfulness of arrogance, ridiculed him for trying to 
get out of his sphere, and, finally, insinuated with sarcastic 
sneers that perhaps the bawerbube might “even have the pre- 
sumption to think of studying theology”; a supposition, 
which to the parson’s mind was so inconceivably absurd that 
he could hardly entertain it even as a merely hypothetical 
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possibility. Indeed, it is a noteworthy and significant fact, 
that of the clergymen with whom Haug came in contact 
during his long and severe struggle to get an education, and 
from whom, as university men, he would naturally expect 
sympathy and advice, not one deigned to cheer him even by 
a single word of encouragement or friendly counsel. The 
best thing he can say of any of them in his autobiogra- 
phy is, that ‘ Pastor B was a humane man, and did not 
lay many obstacles in my way.” Surely, no extraordinary 
merit attaches to a virtue so purely negative and a humanity 
so cold and colorless as that which animated the bosom of 
this exceptionally good shepherd. Fortunately, the young 
student, in addition to good pluck, was endowed also with a 
remarkably tenacious memory (a family heirloom), and thus 
equipped he went to work learning the Latin Grammar and 
Dictionary by heart, and then applying his knowledge to 
‘the reading of such texts as he could get hold of. Mean- 
while, every summer until he was sixteen years of age, he 
was obliged to labor on the farm, a necessity, which however 
irksome and uncongenial, and, apparently, time-wasting, was, 
no doubt, highly advantageous to his health, and to the 
normal development of his physical strength. As he went 
afield, he was wont to put a book in the capacious pocket of 
his waistcoat and read it whenever an occasion offered. 
Under such circumstances, it often happened that he became 
so deeply interested in the author as to forget all about the 
oxen, which wandered hither and thither in search of fodder, 
until a clod of earth, thrown by the angry father, startled 
the abstracted teamster into a sense of his delinquency. 
Before he was fourteen years old, Haug began, also, the 
study of Hebrew, and in lack of better instructors, acquired 
the rudiments of this language from Jew boys who visited 
Ostdorf as rag-buyers and dealers in clothes; the honorarium 
for this tuition he paid in old linen and other scraps pur- 
loined from the family rag-bag. His mother, as a thrifty 
housewife, on discovering the loss of her much-treasured 
lumpen, punished the pilferer ; but the father, now for the 
first time, showed some interest in his gon’s studies, since he 
: 
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regarded the desire to read the Holy Scriptures in the original 
as a thing well-pleasing to God, and accordingly bought him 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, and also permitted him to take 
three lessons a week in Hebrew from a candidate of theol- 
ogy in the neighboring town of Balingen. He paid six 
kreutzers (four cents) a lesson; and owing to this “ oreat 
expense” his father soon compelled him to reduce the num- 
ber of lessons"to one a week. Hebrew, he confesses, had for 
him a wonderful charm, attracting him with a mysterious 
and almost magical fascination. So earnestly, indeed, did 
he devote himself to this study, that in a few days after 
becoming the happy possessor of Gesenius’ grammar, he was 
able to translate the first chapters of Genesis to his own 
exceeding delight, and to the intense exasperation of the 
Ostdorf parson. 

In May, 1841, Haug passed a public examination for 
admission into the Schulstand, z.é., into the class of officially 
recognized and certificated teachers. He ranked first among 
the candidates, but on account of his youth the Consistorium 
suggested that he should attend for a time the Schullehrer- 
seminary, or Normal School, in Stuttgart before entering upon 
the practical duties of his calling. This was sensible advice, 
and showed proper appreciation of the young man’s unusual 
abilities. His father, however, was unwilling to defray the 
necessary expenses, and insisted that his son should secure a 
situation without delay, in order that his hitherto unproduc- 
tive learning might be converted at once into palpable bread 
and butter. In consequence of this decision, Haug was 
doomed without further respite to the life of a pedagogue, 
and from the fourteenth to the twenty-first year of his age 
endured all the drudgery and hardships and humiliations which 
then, even more than now, were the lot of the German school- 
master. After serving intermittingly in this capacity in and 
near his native village for about two years, he was appointed, 
in November, 1843, assistant teacher at Unterensingen, where, 
for the first time in his life, he was free from paternal 
restraints and vexations, and could follow the bent of his 
genius so far as his time and means permitted. To use his 
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own comparison, he felt “like a bird escaped from its cage.” 
He had about a hundred children under his charge, and was 
confined to the school-room from five to six hours daily. 
In compensation for his services he received a salary of forty 
florins ($16) a year, with board and lodging. In addition 
to teaching, it was also his duty to ring the bell of the village 
church, an onerous and degrading task, now no longer 
imposed upon the school-master’s assistant.* His sleeping 
and study-room in the school-house had no fireplace, and 
could not be heated, and he consequently suffered severely 
from the cold as soon as the winter set in. The head-master 
was a dull pedagogue, utterly devoid of higher culture or 
finer feeling, and the village parson was a haughty and arro- 
gant man, who, as a minister of the Sacred Word and the 
Holy Sacrament, felt his superior social position, and lorded 
it over the under-teachers as though they were his slaves. 
Neither of these men had the least sympathy with Haug’s 
nobler aims and aspirations, and he was obliged to carry on 
his studies as secretly as possible in order not to excite their 
ridicule and open hostility. Indeed, the parson having 
received an intimation that the new assistant was actually 
engaged in reading Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, warned him 
to desist, and threatened him with dismissal in case he per- 
sisted in ambitious projects which were unbecoming to the 
state of life whereunto he had been called, and which 
could originate only in the pride and naughtiness of his 
heart. Haug gave no heed to these admonitions, and only 
continued his pursuit of knowledge with increased energy 
and stricter privacy; and as Vesalius investigated the laws 


*Auerbach alludes to this custom in Lucifer, where the he-o of the story, as he 
passes down the village street watching the approach of a terriblé hail-storm, 
meets the school-master hurrying to ring the “storm-bells”’: am Schulhause beyegnete 
er dem Lehrer, der die Kirchen-Schliissel trug und als Kuester eben zum Wetterliiuten 
gehen wollte. Special bells are consecrated zum Wetter'diuten, and are supposed to 
have peculiar efficacy in appeasing storms and averting their evil effects. Usually, 
too, they bear characteristic inscriptions, like the following from a church in 
Tyrol: — 

“Maria Anna heiss ich, 
Alle Wetter weiss ich, 
Alle Wetter werden gut, 
Wenn man mich geschwind liuten thut,”’ 
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of anatomy by stealthily dissecting the human body with 
the constant fear of the Inquisition before his eyes, so Haug 
analyzed Hebrew forms and phrases in secret, and cautiously 
kept his daily acquisitions in learning out of the sight of his 
pastoral and pedagogical overseers. For this purpose he 
used to take refuge in the garret of a grist-mill belonging to 
a distant relative, and there read Tacitus, Plato, and Isaiah 
in what was anything but “the still air of delightful studies.” 
Occasionally, too, the miller’s daughters discovered him in 
his retreat; but these apsarasas had no power to turn away 
the young muni from his austere devotion to science. Only 
for a short time did one rustic beauty threaten to prove the 
fatal Menaka capable of diverting his ardor to herself, and 
thus blighting by her fascinations the fruits of his past 
efforts, and destroying the prospect of still greater achieve- 
ments in the future; but he soon saw the folly of his passion, 
and returned with all the fervor of undivided affection to 
his first love,— Philologia. 

It is not necessary to follow Haug step by step along the 
thorny path of his pedagogical experiences. What has been 
already related of ‘his tribulations in this respect is suf- 
ficiently characteristic of the whole. The evils he suffered 
were inherent in the situation, and grew out of the incongru- 
ity and conflict between his external position and his intel- 
lectual aspirations. At every turn he had to face “ the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune”; but he encountered these 
inevitable hardships with unflinching: resolution, and never 
betrayed the least disposition to evade them by abnegating 
his ideals. Sometimes he had as many as one hundred and 
forty children under his tuition for six and even seven hours 
a day; at the same time in order to eke out his scanty salary 
and get an extra pittance with which to buy books, he was 
obliged to give private lessons at four kreutzers (less than 
three cents) an hour. It was all hard work, with no help 
either from appreciating friends or favoring circumstances ; 
in fact, it was not until the winter of 1845-46, when he 
obtained a somewhat easier and more independent posi- 
tion, that he had a heatable room to study in. 
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At this period Haug began to take, also, a lively interest 
in religion, or rather in religions, their origin and develop- 
ment. He first felt attracted to the pietists and attended 
some of their meetings, but soon discovered that little spirit- 
ual furtherance or real edification of any kind could be 
derived from association with that narrow and canting sect. 
A freer and broader impulse had already been given to his 
mind when, as a boy, he read Zschokke’s Stunden der 
Andacht, one of the books belonging to his granduncle’s 
library, and quite indicative of the old bailiffs religious pro- 
clivities. Creuzer’s Symbolik und Mythologie also fell into 
his hands, and, notwithstanding the untenableness of many 
views and theories set forth in it, served to enlarge his ideas; 
thus his attention was gradually drawn to the Vedas and the 
Avesta as sources of information concerning the rise and 
growth of religious conceptions, and as repositories of mate- 
rial for the construction of a science of comparative mythol- 
ogy. So earnest was he in this seeking after new truth, and 
so eager in his desire to communicate his discoveries, that he 
gladly seized an opportunity which presented itself of dis- 
coursing every Sunday afternoon on religious topics to the 
inhabitants of Hardthof, a cluster of Cripnses where he 
was employed as school-master to twenty or thirty children. 
Hardthof being a good league distant from the nearest 
church, the people willingly accepted these services as a con- 
venient substitute for the regular worship: The parish 
clergyman proposed at first the reading of printed sermons, 
but Haug, having thoughts of his own to utter, respectfully 
declined to be the mere mouth-piece of other men’s opinions. 
He would not even content himself with Luther’s transla- 
tion, but on these occasions read the Bible from the original 
text. No doubt the young preacher of sixteen had to aim 
very low in order not to shoot over the heads of his rustic 
auditors; but he spoke from the fulness of his heart, and 
his sermons seem to have won general approbation, although 
a few of his hearers, who were of a more rigidly theological 
and dogmatic turn of mind, or more distinctively pietistic in 
sentiment, complained that he was too historical, and laid 
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too little stress on the cardinal doctrines. What more ade- 
quate exegesis of specifically Christian truth could be 
expected from one who had already learned to look at all 
sacred Scriptures and traditional creeds from a comparative 
stand-point ? 

Meanwhile, he was preparing for his maturitaets-examen, 
or examination, for entering the university, and this required 
him to devote special attention to classical philology, but 
did not prevent him from continuing his Oriental studies 
without interruption. He procured from a second-hand 
book-store in Stuttgart a copy of Bopp’s edition of Nala and 
Damayanti, containing the Sanskrit text with a literal Latin 
translation. By comparing the proper names in the transla- 
tion with the corresponding combinations of signs in the 
original, he succeeded in gradually constructing for himself 
the Sanskrit alphabet and acquiring a knowledge of the 
grammatical forms, and thus, finally, learned to read and 
interpret the text by the same laborious process that was 
used by scholars in deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Western Asia, and restoring the lost language of Akkad. 
Subsequently, he purchased Rosen’s Radices Sanserite, and 
Bopp’s Aritische Grammatik der Sanskrita-Sprache, and made 
rapid progress in mastering this richest and most compli- 
cated of Aryan tongues. He bought also Ewald’s Ausfihr- 
liches Lehrbuch der Hebritischen Sprache, which, on account 
of its rational system and comparative method, had peculiar 
attractions for him and greatly widened his conceptions of 
Oriental scholarship, although he confesses that he could not 
then fully comprehend “this so strictly scientific book.” In 
order to imprint it more indelibly on his mind, he read it 
through, section by section, and wrote. it out from memory. 
He often studied all night, bathing his head occasionally in 
cold water to cool his heated brain; and during the heat of 
summer he was accustomed to refresh his jaded nerves, and 
to ward off sleep by keeping his feet in a tub of cold water. 
The tough fibre of his resolution is shown in a letter written 
at this time to his father, declaring that he will never aban- 
don his purpose so long as he has tooth in his head, or till 
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his hair grows gray: So lange mir die Zéhne nicht ausfallen 
und die Haare nicht grau werden, gebe ich nicht nach. He also 
asked his father to send him the four hundred florins 
($160) which he had inherited from his now deceased 
mother. The father was disposed to comply with this 
reasonable request,. but, unfortunately, took counsel with 
the Ostdorf parson, who denounced the son’s impertinence 
in the severest terms, and convinced the old peasant that the 
money would be much more profitably invested in extending 
and enriching the farm, and even instigated him to forbid 
his house for a year to the headstrong youth, who showed so 
slight deference to clerical authority, and so little inclina- 
tion to “order himself lowly and reverently to all his 
betters.” 
With impatient and almost feverish longing, Haug read 
each new list of lectures of the Tubingen University, pub- 
lished semi-annually in the Swabian Mercury, and fixed his 
eyes particularly on Ewald’s announcements; his highest 
ideal of human happiness, he tells us, was to sit at the feet 
of this great teacher and to learn of him. Once in passing 
through Tiibingen, he could not resist the temptation of 
dropping into one of Ewald’s lectures on Hebrew antiquities. 
He drank in with avidity every word, and the excitement 
produced such a wonderful tension of his faculties, and put 
him into such a state of intellectual exaltation, that on leay- 
ing the auditorium he could repeat the entire lecture verba- 
tum. Shortly afterwards Gn April, 1847,) he addressed a 
letter to Ewald, expressing his high esteem and admiration, 
and stating his own aims and desires. A very friendly and 
cheering reply, which was soon received, determined him to 
free himself without further delay from the galling yoke and 
intolerable thraldom of pedagogy. It was one of the noble 
traits in the character.of Ewald, himself the son of a poor 
weaver, that he never forgot the poverty of his birth and the 
severe struggles of his early life, and never failed to extend 
his hearty sympathy and active aid to those who were in 
like circumstances. Notwithstanding the fire and fierceness 
of his polemic, the scathing epithets with which he stigma- 
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tized what he deemed ignorant assumption and charlatanry, 
and the native vehemence and irascibility of his temper, he 
was in reality the truest and most tender-hearted of men, 
full of delicate consideration, and ever ready to give without 
stint his honest counsel and helping hand to the needy and 
the worthy. He was perfectly free from that petty-jealousy 
which is too often the bane of German scholarship, belittling: 
the greatest learning, and even manifesting itself occasion- 
ally in the ill-will of professors towards superior pupils. 

Not only his inspiriting words, but also the force of his . 
example and the contagious energy of his personality, served 
to lift the faltering feet of many a young pilgrim of science ; 
out of the slough of despond, and to set them on solid 
ground. These qualities endeared him to his pupils and 
bound them to him by ties which no lapse of time, or change 
of events, or difference of opinion on ee ee of the day, 
could sever or weaken. 

In the autumn of 1847 Haug signified to the district 
school-inspector his intention of trying for the university by 
standing the so-called abiturientenpruefung. At this an- 
nouncement, the inspector flew into a towering rage, and 
upbraided him for his arrogance and conceit in imagining 
himself to be “too good for a school-master.” This outburst 
of official anger, however, so far from deterring Haug from 
his purpose, only strengthened him in it. His disgust had 
been considerably excited already, when, on reading a paper 
before a teachers’ association, Ueber die Fortbildung der 
Lehrer (On the Further Culture of Teachers), in which he 
urged the need of higher aims and broader knowledge, he 
was ridiculed for his presumption, and accused of stealing his 
fine ideas from some book ;. and now he found the same stupid 
self-satisfaction which prevailed in the rank and file of his 
colleagues pervading also the minds of their superiors in 
office. Fearing lest,in a moment of dejection or physical 
weakness, he might prove untrue to himself and return to 
his old servitude, he resolved to render such a relapse 
impossible by not only ceasing to teach, but by divesting 
himself also of the public character and legal status of a 
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teacher. He felt that he had undertaken a desperate enter- 
prise from which he must cut off all hope of retreat by burn- 
ing every bridge behind him. By this step he severed him- 
Role from a source of sure, though sour bread; but he had 
faith and foresight to cast aside all penny-wise prudence and 
bondage to the rule of three, and to follow the calling that 
was in his character and not in his circumstances. He was 
eee Oriental enough to trust something to his star and 

Othe power of fate, (ae that with the necessity would 
come also the ability to work the miracle of the loaves and 
the fishes. In his autobiography he expresses this feeling by 
quoting the words of Schiller: — 


, “Du musst glauben, du musst wagen, 
Denn die Gotter leihn kein Pfand; 
Nur ein Wunder kann dich tragen 
In das schone Wunderland.” 


Immediately, therefore, on his recovery from a dangerous 
illness caused by over-study, he surrendered his certificate, 
and laying down forever his rod of office, the birchen sceptre, 
with only two florins (eighty cents) in his pocket, but with 
the promise of further assistance from a friend, he entered, 
in March, 1848, the Gymnasium at Stuttgart, where he also 
had access to the treasures of the Royal Library. He rented 
a small room ina garret for two florins a month, and sup- 
ported himself chiefly by giving private lessons in Hebrew. 
In the seclusion of this poor attic he worked on with a dili- 
gence and cheerfulness which no destitution could depress. 
In addition to his proper gymnasial studies, he devoted 
some time to modern languages, learning Italian and read- 
ing Dante. His earnestness and efficiency soon won the 
recognition of his instructors, among whom he often men- 
tioned Professors Ziegler and Klaiber with the warmest 
expressions of gratitude. 

In the autumn of 1848 he passed a brilliant examination, 
and was matriculated at the University of Tiibingen as 
candidate of philology. His father, considerably surprised 


and somewhat conciliated by his son’s success in attaining 
6 
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the dignities and privileges of a civis academicus, supplied 
him with funds sufficient to defray his expenses for one 
semester, expressly stipulating, however, that for the rest of 
his academical career he should rely on his own resources; a 
prospect which brought no dismay to one whose nature had 
been thoroughly fortified against all trials and adversities by 
the bitter but invigorating tonic of self-help. Indeed, it was 
this indomitable courage that kept up his scanty store of 
physical strength and rendered it possible for him to stuly 
almost without cessation from six in the morning till mid- 
night, while dining meagrely on ten kreutzers (less than 
seven cents), and supping on simple bread and water. 

In Tubingen Haug no longer found Ewald, who had just 
accepted a call to Gottingen, but he attended .the lectures of 
Walz, Teuffel, and Schwegler on classical philology, and 
read Sanskrit, Zend, and Persian with Ewald’s successor, 
Rudolph Roth. Already, in 1846, Roth had published three 
short, but epoch-making dissertations “On the Literature 
and History of the Veda,” and was now engaged in calrying 
through the press his edition of Yéska’s Mrukta. He was 
therefore giving special attention to the Vedic hymns, and 
bringing to bear upon their interpretation the true princi- 
ples and methods of scientific philology, which his rare 
acuteness of conjecture and remarkable powers of combina- 
tion and inductive divination, enabled him to apply to this 
obscure province of research with eminent success. Haug 
has left on record, in his autobiography and private corre- 
spondence, a frank acknowledgment of the admiration and 
advantage with which he listened to these brilliant exposi- 
tions of Vedic texts; although, in later years, he felt impelled 
to protest, not against the critical and exegetical method 
itself, but against what he regarded as Roth’s abuse of it in 
ignoring all native tradition as utterly valueless, and in set- 
ting up vague guesswork or plausible surmise, not merely 
as the hypothetical and temporary supplement, but rather as 
the adequate and final surrogate of positive knowledge. 
Haug recognized the proverbial stubbornness of facts, and 
did not think they could be safely suppressed, or perma- 
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nently supplanted by the greatest ingenuity of speculation. 
In Zend Roth had never made any very extended or inde- 
pendent studies, and his lectures on the Avesta were, for the 
most part, mere amplifications of the results attained by 
Burnouf, who himself had lighted up only a few prominent 
points on the borders of this vast and unexplored field of 
investigation. Nevertheless Haug’s intense interest in the 
subject made him diligent in his attendance on this course 
of instruction, although he took the liberty, even then, of 
frequently contesting the correctness of the professor’s inter- 
pretations. 

In the winter of 1849-50, Haug himself delivered a course 
of lectures on Isaiah, at the solicitation of some Prussian 
theological students, to whom he had already given private 
instruction. He also won, in the following summer (Aug. 
9, 1851), the prize proposed by the Philosophical Faculty 
for the best essay “On the Sources of Plutarch in his Lives” 
CIn fontes, quibus Plutarchus in vitis conscribendis usus est, 
inguisatur; published in 1854). These successes contrib- 
uted to his fame as well as to his finances, the state of which 
was soon afterwards still more improved by a stipendium 
procured for him by Professors Schwegler and von Keller. 

In March, 1852, he took the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, and a few days later the sudden death of his father 
recalled him to Ostdorf. About this time, too, the even 
tenor of life was interrupted by an amusing episode. He 
received, namely, an urgent invitation from a certain Baron 
von Miller to vistt him in Stuttgart. The Baron, it seems, 
was ambitious of scholarly distinction, and had resolved to 
wreathe his noble brow with an academic crown of laurel in 
the form of a learned treatise on “The Unicorn,” the object 
of which was to collect all possible information concerning 
this animal in order to prove that it is not, like the roc or 
the pheenix, a mere figment of mythology, but a real creat- 
ure once, and probably still existing. He was a rich man, 
and the owner of a large printing-establishment, and could 
have the book issued as elegantly as he chose; the only 
thing he lacked was—the learning. And why should this 
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one obstacle be permitted to defeat such a well-laid plan, 
when scores of indigent young scholars were starving in the 
halls of the Muses, and would gladly serve as stone-cutters 
and hod-carriers under the direction of the master-workman, 
in constructing the grand edifice? Haug at first declined 
the offer, but finally, yielding to persistent importunity, con- 
sented to undertake the task. On arriving in Stuttgart, he 
was received with extreme kindness, and sumptuously lodged 
and feasted in the baronial mansion. His private room was 
filled with works in various languages—Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan, /Athiopic, Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, ete..— which the Baron had borrowed from the Royal 
Library, and from which Haug was expected to excerpt and 
translate all passages referring to the unicorn. This drudg- 
ery he performed satisfactorily in about a week, and was 
rewarded with the profuse thanks of his distinguished patron, 
and the munificent gift of—the first two volumes of Bunsen’s 
Egypt's Place in Universal History. The book on the unicorn 
was so polyglot in it erudition that neither the Baron’s own 
press, nor any other font in Stuttgart was equal to the task 
of printing it, and type had to be procured from Tiibingen, 
or cut in wood for the occasion. Finally, after some delay 
and considerable expense, the monograph on the monoceros 
appeared, with a dedication to Frederic William IV. of 
Prussia, and excited in no slight degree the wonder of the 
Baron’s friends, who not only marvelled “that one small 
head could carry all he knew,” but were exceedingly aston- 
ished at the literary opulence and prodigality which did not 
hesitate to dump a whole cart-load of rare and recondite 
lore into one thin octavo of sixty pages. The Baron also 
appended to his name a list of all the orders and honors that 
had been conferred upon him, thus converting the title-page 
into a page of titles. He failed in his efforts to get a doctor- 
ate from Tiibingen as a reward for his learning, but was con- 
soled by a “complimentary and condescending letter from 
the King of Prussia.” In his introductory remarks, the 
author (or rather the owner) of The Unicorn informs the 
reader that he has “thoroughly investigated and critically 
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examined” nearly all the monuments and writings. which 
treat of this beast; and only mentions Herr Haug incident- 
ally on the last page as one who had kindly “furnished 
several of the most important citations, and corrected a 
portion of the proofs.” He assiduously maintained the 
friendliest relations with Haug, and tried in vain to draw 
him again into his toils, but manifested no disposition to 
recompense him for past labor. At length, having become 
convinced that he was the victim of a self-seeking charlatan, 
Haug wrote to von Miller demanding that suitable pay- 
ment should be made at once for the services already per- 
formed, and threatened, in case of refusal, to expose his 
literary pretensions by informing the public how The Unicorn 
had been really fabricated. In reply to this ultimatum, he 
received a check for two hundred francs, and was perma- 
nently relieved from the Baron’s importunities. 

In recognition of his merits as a scholar, Haug received 
from the Wiirtemberg government a reisestipendium (travel- 
ling-stipend) of three hundred florins, which, with his por- 
tion of the family inheritance, enabled him to go to Gottin- 
gen (April, 1852), whither he was attracted by Benfey 
(Sanskrit), Hermann (classical philology), and especially by 
Ewald, who gave him private instructioh in Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, Turkish, and Armenian, and encouraged him in every 
way to devote his life to Oriental languages. He was also 
treated with the greatest kindness by Frau Ewald (a daugh- 
ter of the illustrious astronomer Gauss), whom he character- 
izes in his autobiography as “one of the most charming 
women he ever knew.” Ewald’s advice corresponded with 
Haug’s long-cherished desire, and he resolved to follow it. 
This determination he communicated to Roth, who endeay- 
ored to dissuade him from it, and prophesied disaster as the 
probable result of such a step. Fortunately for the advance- 
ment of Oriental learning in Germany, Ewald possessed 
either a keener perception of Haug’s peculiar talents, or a 
more generous disposition to recognize them. In the sum- 
mer of 1852 Haug attended a philological convention held 
in Gottingen, and there formed the acquaintance, and won 
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the lasting friendship, of Dr. William Bleek, of Bonn, the 
same scholar who afterwards, as librarian to the Grey Library 
‘at Cape Town, devoted his untiring energies, with so eminent 
success, to the study of the dialects, mythology, tales, and 
traditions of South African tribes. Bleek was not slow in 
discovering Haug’s remarkable ability, and bade him not to 
be disheartened by opposition from any quarter, but to obey. 
the suggestions of his genius, trusting to his own convictions 
of what he was capable of doing, rather than to the dictates 
of others. 

The spring of 1853 found Haug again in Tiibingen, where 
it was his intention to habilitate as privat docent. This 
project, however, he was obliged to abandon as impracticable 
on account of the violent hostility which he encountered 
from Roth, who poured upon his head the pent-up vials of 
his professional wrath, and forced him, “ for the sake of dear 
peace, to seek ar’ asylum elsewhere.” * Accordingly, in the 
autumn of 1854, he settled in Bonn, where hé met with the 
most cordial reception from Lassen. Roth’s persistent and 

bitter opposition to Haug in this respect was in itself so 
unnatural and, as a mere matter of policy, so suicidal, that it 
is difficult to understand the motives of his conduct. It is 
usually the aim and’ ambition of a professor to attract stu- 
dents to his special branch of study, and to confirm them in 
it, and thus found a school or body of pupils who may 
develop, diffuse, and, to a certain extent, represent his ideas. 
In India it was the inviolable duty of every Brahman to 
transmit his knowledge to a disciple, a so-called Brahma- 
chdrin, in order that this inheritance of sacred lore might 
never be lost or diminished. The neglect of this duty was 
punished by the severest imaginable penalty; viz., degrada- 
tion to a lower form of existence, through metempsychosis, 
or transformation into the worst of demonic incarnations, 
the so-called Brahma-rékshasa. This superstition is the sym- 


*Haug’s own words in his autobiography are as follows: “Anfangs wollte ich 
mich in Tiibingen habilitiren; da aber mein friiherer Lelurer Roth auf die gemeinste 
Weise mit den grobsten Schmihungen mich verfolgte, so hielt ich es Sir rathsam, 
um des lieben Friedens willen, ein anderes Asyl zu suchen.” 
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bol of a universal spiritual truth, the law of the conservation 
of moral force, which a man can no more ignore with impu- 
nity than he can shake off the grasp of gravitation. It sig- 
nifies the falling off of real power, and the retrogression 
which results from all self-indulgent isolation or self-seeking 
exclusiveness in intellectual work; and it is with peculiar 
promptness and rigor that Nemesis avenges any violation of 
this principle in the department of Oriental learning, where 
the field is so vast and jungly, and the growths so rank and 
luxuriant, and where so few laborers are found who have 
taste and talent for this most toilsome kind of tillage. Not 
by an envious and obstructive spirit of monopoly, but by a 
generous and inciting rivalry, by the conjoint action of forces 
converging from different points into a common impetus, can 
the most efficient resultant be produced. Here is needed, 
above all, that oneness of purpose of heart and-of intellect: 
which the Vedic poet Samvanana, more than thirty centuries 
ago, enjoined” upon his co-workers in Brahma, as the condi- 
tion of success: — 
“ Samani va akitih samana hridayaéni vah 
Samanamastu vo mano yatha vah susahasti.” 
[Rig-Veda, x., 191, 4.] * 


Haug attributed the enmity of Roth to a feeling of petty 
jealousy which could brook no competitor, and — 


... “too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne.” 


And the fact that he has since shown the same hostile dis- 
position towards other pupils, under like circumstances, 
would seem to justify this suspicion, and to indicate that he 
was guided in this matter by some such general principle of: 
action, and not by mere personal prejudice. Whether this 


*Excellent, too, is the saying of Yayati to Ashtaka in the Mahabharata, that he 
who has studied and deems himself learned, but uses his knowledge to blight the 
fame of others, shall not rise above the sphere of perishable things, nor enjoy the 
fruits of the Brahma :— 


“adhiyamAnah panditam manyaméno yo vidyaya hanti zasah pareshim, 
tasyantavantascha bhayanti loka nachasya tadbrahma phalam daditi.” 
[Adiparvan, 3622.] 
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explanation be correct or not, it is certain that Roth put 
forth every effort to deter Haug from the further prosecution 
of Oriental studies, and to induce him to turn his attention 
exclusively to classical philology, and succeeded, to a certain 
extent, in persuading him that only this latter course was 
open to him. Even after Haug had taken fresh courage 
through Ewald’s sympathy and appreciation, and had firmly 
resolved to be an Orientalist, he received a letter from Roth 
reproving him, and insinuating that he had been practising 
deceit. Wherein this deception consisted it is not easy to 
see, unless Roth chose to consider Haug’s disregard of his 
advice as an act of treachery. Haug never fully recovered 
from the moral effects of the grievous and unprovoked wrong 
which he felt that he had thus suffered at the outset of his 
career; it left a tinge of bitterness and distrust in his sensi- 
tive, but otherwise frank and kindly nature, and lent a tone 
of asperity to the discussion of scientific questions, in which 
he differed from his former teacher. He has been some- 
times ridiculed and censured for his over-sensitiveness ; and 
no doubt he was often too quick to resent, with 


“The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind,” 


stings and thrusts against which men of thicker cuticle 
would have remained completely callous. Thus he acquired, 
among those who did not know him personally, an exceed- 
ingly unenviable, and wholly undeserved reputation for 
testiness and pugnacity. The excess of every fine quality is 
a defect. To be thin-skinned and high-mettled marks a 
superior organization, but, at the same time, puts one ata 
serious disadvantage in a combat with pachyderms. 

On Nov. 9, 1854, Haug habilitated at Bonn with a dis- 
sertation on “The Religion of Zarathustra According to the 
Ancient Hymns of the Zend-Avesta,” which was printed, 
with additional Zend studies, in Die Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft for 1855. [ Vol. ix., p. 683 ff.] 
Although surrounded by pleasant friends and occupied with 
congenial studies, he still found himself—as an unsalaried 
tutor lecturing on subjects which from their very nature 
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attracted only few pupils, and produced a correspondingly 
small income from fees—in straitened pecuniary circum- 
stances. From this stress, however, he was soon relieved by 
an invitation from Baron von Bunsen to remove to Heidel- 
berg as his private secretary and collaborator on his Bibel- 
werk ; duties which he performed for about three years, con- 
jointly with Dr. Kamphausen, now Professor of Theology in 
Bonn. The scope of the proposed Bibelwerk was, according 
to Bunsen’s own statement, to give a new translation of the 
Bible, “with annotations embodying the latest results of 
historical criticism and such other comments as the spirit 
might suggest.” The sequel proved that Bunsen was more 
prolific in suggestions of the spirit than exact in his philo- 
logical scholarship, and it often required no little pains and 
patience on the part of his assistants to prune the exuber- 
ance of his inspirations, and keep them within strictly scien- 
tific bounds. In many respects the position was quite pleas- 
ant and desirable. Bunsen was a man of scholarly tastes, 
and fond of the companionship of scholars, who were 
always welcome at Carlton Terrace during his residence as 
Ambassador in England. Although rather prone to cant, 
and somewhat egotistic and exacting as a task-master, he 
was, on the whole, a liberal-minded and open-handed patron, 
quick to appreciate, and adroit in turning to account the 
rare attainments of the “noble Swabian,” as he characterized 
Haug. Haug’s salary of six hundred thalers ($450) a year 
sufficed not only to free him from present solicitude as to 
what he should eat and drink and wherewithal he should be 
clothed, but enabled him also, during the summers of 1856 
and 1857, to visit Paris and London, and make use of the 
manuscript treasures of the Bibliotheque Impériale, and the 
East India Office Library. An additional inducement for 
entering into this engagement with Bunsen was the belief 
that he would enjoy considerable social advantages by being 
brought into contact with the many cultivated and dis- 
tinguished persons from all parts of Europe, and especially 
from England, who frequented the villa of the Prussian 
ex-Minister to the Court of St. James. But in this respect 
7 
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he was greatly deceived in his expectations. The Baron, 
whose wife was an English woman, had become sufficiently 
Anglicized and knew enough of English conventionalism and 
class-prejudice to avoid anything “so shocking” and in 
“such bad taste” as to throw open the doors between the 
study and the salon at Charlottenburg, and to invite his 
secretary to sit down with his guests. To a man of culture 
and refinement, who was conscious of- his own worth and 
dignity, such treatment could not but be very annoying; it 
also made him realize more keenly than he might otherwise 
have done, how thankless and irksome was the task of 
moulding bricks and quarrying stones for building a monu- 
ment to another’s fame. Naturally enough, Bunsen was 
anxious to put his books through the press as rapidly as 
possible, and therefore turned the full head of every availa- 
ble stream into his mill-race; and although Haug had stipu- 
lated that he should have a certain portion of each day for 
his private studies, he soon found the Bibelwerk encroaching 
more and more upon this reserve, until it finally claimed all 
his time and strength. Nevertheless, his industry and facil- 
ity and goodly store of sitzfleisch, or power. of sedentary 
endurance, enabled him to continue his researches in the 
Avesta and to prepare the results for publication. He trans- 
lated and annotated the first Fargard of the Vendidad, which, 
at Bunsen’s urgent request, was incorporated in the third 
volume of Hgypt’s Place in Universal History. He also com- 
pleted a still more important, as well as more difficult work, 
entitled Die Kiinf Gdthds oder Sammlungen von Liedern und 
Spriichen Zarathustra’s, seiner Finger und Nachfolger (the 
Five Gathas, or Collections of the Songs and Sayings of 
Zarathustra, His Disciples, and Successors), which was pub- 
lished (Vol. I. in 1858, and Vol. II. in 1860) by the German 
Oriental Society in Leipsic. It consists of a transliteration 
of the text, an exact Latin metaphrase, and a freer German 
version, to which are added copious notes, etymological, 
exegetical, critical, and historical, occupying about four-fifths 
of the entire work, and throwing much new light on one of 
the greatest crises in the early career of the Aryan race, 
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namely, the social and political antagonism arising out of the 
transition from nomadic to agricultural life; the religious 
schism which attended or immediately preceded this change; 
and the ultimate separation of the Indian and Iranian tribes, 
which took place not far from the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, in the highlands of Bactria. These five Gathas 
are comprised in chapters 28-34 and 48-53 of the Yasna, and 
constitute the most ancient portion ‘of the Avesta; they bear 
about the same relation to the remaining liturgical and 
sacrificial sections of the Yasna, the legislative and ceremo- 
nial precepts of the Vendidad, and the legends and incanta- 
tions of the Yashts, that the Vedic hymns do to the ritual of 
the Brahmanas and the mythology of the Itihasas. Haug 
was the first Orientalist who clearly recognized the metrical 
character and archaic peculiarities of these productions, and 
succeeded in deciphering them. The task was one of im- 
mense difficulty, and demanded far greater patience and 
sagacity as well as a wider range of scholarship than were 
required of Rosen in undertaking the translation and inter- 
pretation of the Rig-Veda. In the first place it was neces- 
sary to make a complete index verborum to the Avesta in 
order to ascertain as nearly as possible the meaning of each 
word by an inter-comparison of the passages in which it 
occurs. This method, however, often led to very unsatisfac- 
tory and merely conjectural results, and was, of course, 
wholly unavailable in determining the sense of drat Acysueva. 
For the purpose, therefore, either of confirming or correcting 
the conclusions thus arrived at, Haug was obliged to test 
them by the critical apparatus of a strictly scientific etymol- 
ogy, tracing each word to its root, or explaining it through 
some cognate form in Zend or in Vedic Sanskrit (which 
compelled him to copy and index the entire Rig-Veda), and 
then throwing on it whatever light could be derived from 
other sources, especially from Armenian, Pahlavi, and mod- 
ern Persian. Having gone through this laborious process 
several times, he carefully revised the whole and compared 
the final results with Neriosengh’s Sanskrit version of the 
Yasna, which he had copied from Burnouf’s manuscript dur- 
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ing his short stay in Paris. Neriosengh’s unscholarly per- 
formance, which is a translation, not directly from the Zend, 
but at second-hand from the Pahlavi, contributed very little 
to the grammatical and lexicological understanding of the. 
original text, and was valuable chiefly as key to the general 
sense, and for the traditional information embodied in the 
short glosses with which the translation was interspersed. 
By means of these combinations, Haug succeeded in produc- 
ing a work which, notwithstanding the imperfections insep- 
arable from such an undertaking, and of which he himself 
was fully conscious, has not yet been superseded, but still 
remains the most authoritative and intelligible exposition of 
these ancient: songs, as well as a striking illustration of 
Terence’s maxim: nil tam difficile est, quin querendo investi- 
gart possit. 

EK. P. EvVAns. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 


SUPERVISION IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The election of Mr. J. W. Dickinson, Principal of the 
State Normal School at Westfield, as Secretary of the Board 
of Education in Massachusetts, is a fit opportunity for a 
glance over our system of public education and some of its 
primary needs. With the exception of Barnas Sears, Mr. 
Dickinson is the only school-master who has held this impor- 
tant office,— Horace Mann being a rising radical statesman 
let loose among the pedagogues. The national reputation of 
the new secretary, and his long experience as the principal 
of one of the most valuable of American Norman Schools, 
encourage the hope that a great many loose stitches in our 
vaunted system of public schools will be taken up, and the 
school economy of the Commonwealth be vigorously set in 


the direction of reforms that long since have demanded 
attention. 
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The crying need of public education in Massachusetts is a 
thorough overhauling of the system of country and village 
district schools. The rapid growth of cities in the United 
States has concentrated the attention of educators during the 
last twenty years almost exclusively upon the city or graded 
school. In the twenty cities in which one-half the popula. — 
tion of Massachusetts is now centred, there has been a great 
and beneficial change in the education of the people. Al- 
though some of these cities are still behind the average of 
American towns of similar importance, yet others, like 
Worcester, Salem, Cambridge, New Bedford, Springfield, 
and Newton, will not suffer by comparison with any com- 
munity, East or West, at home or abroad, in the possession of 
an exeellent working system of public instruction. In some 
of these cities, Springfield, notably, the best results in secur- 
ing the attendance of about the entire school population 
have been obtained. The recent revolution in the city of 
Boston is only beginning to bear fruit, and, if wisely handled, 
the new Board of Commissioners and Supervisors will vastly 
increase the efficiency of these excellent schools. All these 
cities are waking up to the importance of the local training- 
school as the method of supplying competent teachers, the 
improvement especially in methods of primary instruction, 
-and the absolute need of the best supervision the people can 
be induced to pay for. The crusade now raging in all these 
cities for the wholesale reduction of the expense of conduct- 
ing the department of public education will be overruled by 
the common sense of the people to the final establishment of 
that true school economy, which consists in paying gener- . 
ously for the best work thoroughly supervised. 

But while this gratifying progress has been made in ‘the 
cities, it is a humiliating fact that public education in the 
country has been shamefully neglected. A large number of 
our smaller towns, especially in Northern and Western Mas- 
sachusetts, have suffered greatly from the loss of their youth- 
ful, enterprising, and well-to-do people, and are left, in public 
affairs, greatly in the hands of that most hopeless of all 
classes,— the stingy, hard-headed, and quarrelsome village 
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and township magnate. It would bring a blush to the 
cheeks of many of us who still love to boast of the old Com- 
monwealth, to witness the steady break-down of so many of 
these old towns into something as near barbarism as is possi- 
ble in Christian New England. By our loose and vicious 
system of exclusively local control of public education, the 
children of these communities are actually left in the hands 
of a little knot of rural economists whose favorite object of 
assault in town-meeting is the school-tax. At best the prop- 
erty of many of these towns will hardly bear an assessment 
sufficient for the proper education of the people. The 
sparsely-populated old school districts often reduce the 
attendance in winter school months to almost ludicrous fig- 
ures. This small attendance is made the reason for a style 
of school-teaching which will not bear inspection anywhere. 
There are scores of towns in the State where the schools 
have steadily retrograded for twenty-five years. There are 
other towns, and those of large pretensions, which, thanks 
to a few obstinate men, out of sympathy with popular edu- 
cation, in combination with the lower elements of popula- 
tion, are going on in a stubborn adherence to the cheap and 
shiftless systems now repudiated even in the country towns 
of Oregon and Nebraska. And the worst of it is that under 
our present system, there is practically no help for the | 
matter. The School Institutes, held under the auspices of 
the Board of Education, fail to meet multitudes of the 
teachers in these districts, if, indeed, the towns will permit 
their teachers to attend without a reduction of their scanty 
salaries. The visitation of the special agents of the Board, 
while of undoubted use, brings no authority to change the 
mode of operation, and does not reach beyond a beneficent F 
influence. The only condition of receiving the State money 
is a yearly written school report. 

It may be too much to say that the country district school 
of Massachusetts is not better than a generation ago; but 
already this fact is patent,—- that in the sections of the State 
where the children have the best opportunities of health and 
leisure and rural surroundings for education, a vicious Sys- 
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tem, or no system, of administration is depriving the people 
of most of the advantages of modern methods of instruction, 
and cheating half our population out of the most precious 
opportunity of a Republican Commonwealth. 

The first step in the reform of this state of affairs is the 
imposition of a small State-tax upon the entire property of 
the State, the fund to be divided, according to some just 
estimate of school population or school attendance, among 
all the towns of the Commonwealth. This most righteous 
arrangement, by which the property of the State is made to 
educate the children of the State, now prevails in most of 
the foremost States of the Union. It has been resisted and 
hitherto defeated in the Legislature of Massachusetts, by the 
votes of the representatives of Boston and a few of the larger 
cities, on the pretence that education is a purely local affair, 
in which each community is entitled only to what it can pay 
for. But this is not the traditional system of the State, as 
shown by the establishment of a fund to be distributed on 
the per capita principle. The real objection is the selfish 
and exclusive policy of a few cities that, “forgetting the 
rock out of which they were hewn,” are concerned only for 
the magnifying of their own glory, and propose to leave 
rural Massachusetts “out in the cold.” We look to a 
renewed effort, which must finally succeed, to place Massa- 
chusetts, in this respect, abreast of the foremost States of 
the Union, and afford a great relief to the already over- 
burdened people of the smaller towns. 

But, along with this relief must go a general revision of 
the system of State supervision of the schools. It will be of 
little value to give more money to scores of these towns, if 
. there is to be no State oversight of its expenditure. Such a 
one-sided procedure would only encourage the too-prevalent 
habit of shirking the school-tax, and. not visibly mend mat- 
ters anywhere. The details of such a system as the State 
demands cannot be elaborated here. But it may be safely 
assumed that any effective system would secure the follow- 
ing results : — 

1. The yearly gathering of all the teachers of the State 
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in institutes or meetings for ‘drill and improvement of meth- 
ods of instruction. Every township, village, and city should 
be compelled to give its corps of teachers time to attend 
such meetings at public expense. specially should the 
teachers of the smaller and more remote districts be brought 
into these gatherings at least once a year. And we look to 
the new Secretary to inaugurate a far more effective method 
of conducting these institutes than now prevails. Instead 
of a dreary repeating of stale lectures, or an exhibition of 
local talent in miscellaneous entertainment, the institute 
should be a real Normal School of a week’s duration, in 
which the most accomplished experts should work with the 
teachers, going over the most practical points of instruction 
in the elementary studies, which are generally worst taught 
in these neglected country schools. It is almost incredible 
how much can be imparted, by such a vigorous campaign of 
a week, to a class of young people eager to learn and 
encouraged to attend. Such meetings would attract the 
most intelligent people of the localities, and greatly enlarge 
the general interest in the instruction of the children. And 
no institute is complete without one address to the whole 
people, by a person of commanding reputation and experi- 
ence as an educator, on the duties, dangers, and outlooks of 
our American school system. 

2. In some efficient way, perhaps in connection with these 
institutes, every teacher of a district school should be com- 
pelled to face an examination of a board directly responsible . 
to the State Board of Education. At present the weakest 
feature of the country, village, and, too often, city schools, 
is the shameful neglect of effective examination of teachers. 
Almost any girl, otherwise agreeable, can be launched in 
the school-room and kept in place by the force of local 
favoritism or negligence. No town should touch a dollar 
of the money of the State whose teachers are not able to 
pass an examination that is uniform, intelligent, and up to 
the demands of the time. 

3. The present inefficient system of a wan corps of agents 
who, at the most, are the visiting friends and advisers 
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of the schools, should be toned up to an actual examination 
of all schools that receive State aid, by a board of experts, 
clothed with authority to report and determine the fitness of 
the schools as objects of the public bounty. It is wonderful 
what a lever the reception of a small sum from a general 
fund is, to wake up the schools of the rural districts. The 
withdrawal of all such assistance should be the penalty for 
the neglect of the schools by any community. Thus en- 
dowed with official power, the agent of the Board of Edu- 
cation will wear another look, as he goes on his visitation 
from district to district. 

4. It cannot be denied that such a system of State super- 
vision of schools will compel a not distant reorganization of 
the present State Board of Education. The past services 
of this venerable board are not disputed; but it has been a 
growing conviction among the best-informed teachers and 
educators of the State that it should be reconstructed. At 
present its duties consist in the gathering of school statis- 
tics, the supervision of the Normal Schools and institutes, 
with the disagreeable duty of pleading with the finance 
committee of the Legislature for the yearly appropriation 
to these institutions. It will hardly be believed that, within 
two years, the teachers in the Normal Schools of Massachu- 
setts have been obliged to borrow money of their principals 
and friends to tide over an interregnum of six months 
caused by the narrow policy of the State Legislature in 
granting money supplies. Of absolute power to do any- 
thing save appoint a few dozen teachers, the Board of Edu- 
cation is destitute. A position on it is one of empty honor 
and personal inconvenience and expense; and its members 
seem to be appointed, often, by the Governor on the most 
unacountable principles of personal favoritism, or the bal- 
ancing of sectarian religious claims. 

The Board of Education in a State like Massachusetts 
should be the central supervising power of its whole sys- 
tem of education. Its members should all be familiar with 
school affairs; of sufficient number, and such local situation 
as to cover the State; well paid for their services, and kept 
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in vital connection with the schools. With such a commis- 
sion of supervision, appointed by, and directly responsible 
to, the Legislature of the State; authorized to work the 
machinery of normal instruction through the Normal Schools 
and institutes; made responsible for the examination of all 
teachers, in country and city; set to obtain accurate infor- 
mation of the condition of schools in every district of the 
State; and to decide to what extent every school is entitled 
to a part of the money assessed by general taxation, — the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts might hope to regain its 
old prominence in the intelligence and educational opportu- 
nities of its people. 

And along with all this that can be done by the law 
should go the effort for a revival of general interest in the 
whole subject of the education of the people. We are on 
the eve of a concentrated assault on the common school 
from the combined forces of all its enemies. It is not the 
part of wisdom to despise the coming foe. Let the people 


be aroused, instructed, and warned in time. 
A. D. Mayo. 


CHEAP AMUSEMENTS AND WORK FOR THE 
CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


While with a young neighbor the other day, she happened 
to ask in the midst of our talk if I could tell her of any way 
to use up odd skeins and ends of worsted. “ Why, I have 
loads, heaps, upstairs,” she said in girlish fashion, “of all 
shades and colors, and I haven’t the least idea what to do 
with such orts and ends. It seems wicked to throw them 
into the rag-bag, or stuff pincushions with them. What can 
Ido with them?” Of course, I could suggest to her to 
knit them into imitation Turkish rugs, or use them for some 
of the new fancy-work which has come into fashion during 
her year’s absence from home. 

But there is another way of disposing of such materials 
which I have long desired to suggest to those beyond the 
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very few whom my voice could reach. Many ladies, beside 
my girl-friend, blessed with all life has to bestow — lovely 
homes, hosts of friends, means and leisure to do good,— could 
be advised how to give out of the abundance of their pros- 
perous lives what they would never miss. Many more there 
are whose eyes could be opened to see easy, simple ways of 
brightening duller and harder lives close by their own doors. 
Many more who would gladly help the poor if it did not cost 
them much time or money. 

Reader, did you ever spend any long, rainy days, or 
stormy winter afternoons, with four or five healthy, active 
children, who were to be kept happy and amused till bed- 
time? After playing “school,” “hide-and-seek,” etc., with 
joyous, riotous clatter through nursery and bedrooms, a 
dreadful time came when the whole lively troop clamored 
loudly and instantly for “something to do.” Games and 
picture-books had lost their power; paint-boxes were things 
of naught. Something new and pleasing must be devised. 
And as the immortal Sancho Panza invoked such heartfelt 
“blessings on the man who invented sleep” when all else 
failed, so mothers and aunts, half the world over, can join in 
no less fervent gratitude to the woman who “invented” 
crewels and canvas. To be sure one’s own work must be 
dropped every minute or two at the impatient cry of, “ Oh, 
look, mamma; is that right?” or, “ Here, aunty, is that the 
right hole?” and so on. But what a hush comes over the 
uneasy, storm-prisoned little ones, who long to scamper out 
of doors; who ache to run and skip and stretch their limbs, 
or to go out coasting and sliding. What delight the little folk 
take in using the bright-colored strands, and picking out the 

pattern. How soon you can train their eyes to detect differ- 

ences of shade. What a good way to teach them early how 
to harmonize colors and enjoy correct designs. No wonder 
Froebel seized hold of colored worsteds and pricked paste- 
board as one great means of teaching little children how to 
apply the laws of color, and how to invent designs. 

Think, now, if these were children of the poor, with noth- 
ing to employ their hands or busy their brains, how very 
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soon, for want of something better to do, they would fall 
to vexing each other, or quarrelling and blows. So, lady 
reader, whose eye may light on these words, let me tell you 
of a capital way to get rid of useless bits of canvas and 
vari-colored worsteds. Cull them out of your worsted-bag, 
add to them bits of bright flannel, silk, or woollen: goods, 
which are useless to you, and take them to the Children’s 
Hospital in Boston, or even to the Infants’ Asylum, for at 
the latter place some, I believe, stay till they are five years 
old. Or take them to some convalescing child near your 
own home. Remember how your own children enjoy 
worsteds ; how every girl that ever was born loved bright 
colors,-and would fasten or sew odd gay bits of cloth on to 
her own or “dolly’s” clothes. (In the collection from Pom- 
peii, in the Museum at Naples, are many terra-cotta dolls 
and playthings for children. So children were children, and 
needed amusements, two thousand years ago, as now.) 

Or if you live in a quiet town, the primary-school teacher 
will tell you where the poorer scholars live, or will divide 
the bundle of worsteds, among the deserving poor children. 
Who among us can tell what a Godsend such materials 
would be to some struggling mechanic’s wife, whose hus- 
band’s hard earnings must go for food, clothes, and fuel. 
Even idle, disorderly Irish children could be contented and 
amused by such simple means, penned, as they often are, 
through long winter evenings in one close, half-warmed 
room. No wonder that with scarcely any innocent amuse- 
ments, with no games, books, or toys, or pleasant ways of 
indulging the love of color and adornment, which a wise © 
Creator has implanted in us for good ends, and which crops 
out in the lowest savage who paints his bow and tattooes his 
body, —no wonder at all is it that so many children of the 
poor steal out of the comfortless dens they live in, and haunt 
the streets, learning by easy and short roads the way to 
crimes and jails. 

One of the encouraging signs of the times is the convic- 
tion deepening in the mind of the public, that education 
does not mean book-learning alone, but a training of hand, 
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eye, and ear to the great laws underlying beauty in design, 
color, and harmony. Children who can use pencils and 
colors, or sing together, will not so readily take to lying, 
stealing, and swearing; so true is still old Watts’ couplet, 


“For Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


And as our good brother Ware has given a trumpet-call to 
the men of our churches to rouse up and lend a helping 
hand, it may be permitted me to hint to our lay-brethren 
that they might easily subscribe to the Mursery, St. Nicholas, 
or any illustrated paper they like, and send it for the year to 
one or more poor families in their neighborhood. For chil- 
dren, and grown people, too, learn nowadays a vast deal 
about the world they live in from the many illustrated maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

All of us can gather up out of dark closets or attics, torn 
books or old illustrated papers, which we can give to our 
poorer neighbors. What a relief it would be to some hard- 
working washerwoman or poor widow, who must toil with 
her needle to buy bread for herself and children, if she could 
quiet her noisy brood for half an hour by giving them a pile 
of papers full of pictures to look over, or to cut up and paste 
the wood-cuts into scrap-books, or on to the dingy, bare 
walls. 

“A relative, who in her serene and beautiful old age, does 
not forego labors of love to others, has a way of loaning her 
Harper’s and other pictorial magazines to sick children in her 
neighborhood. They may keep them as long as they please, 
but must not cut or injure them. 

In closing, I would mention another plan which could be 
easily carried out in any neighborhood. Any of us who 
have visited or lived in manufacturing towns or villages the 
past three years, have not failed to see that the children have 
suffered greatly from the misfortunes and enforced idleness 
of the parents. They swarm around grocery stores and low 
erog-shops, and hang round depots and stables, taking 
advantage of any place where they can go in and get warmth 
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or shelter for a few minutes on cold or stormy evenings. St. 
Paul tells us roundly and squarely: “We who are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves.” So we are to blame if we absorb ourselves in 
our professions, home duties, and joys, or in cultivated 
pursuits and enjoyments, and leave our weaker brethren and 
sisters to get on as they can in a hand-to-hand struggle for 
daily bread. Is it no fault of ours if we pass them by with 
calm indifference, when they fall and are beaten down, or 
their children grow up with nothing to make home pleasant, 
and become idlers, thriftless tramps, and drunkards? If we 
have never stopped in the midst of our money-getting, our 
culture, and our pleasures, to see how they live, a door or two 
off perhaps, or stooped to encourage them and their children 
to better ways of living, some day we too shall suffer be- 
cause of our neglect of duty to those weaker and less gifted 
than ourselves, whom it would have been so easy for us to 
help. For it is true of the human lives God has linked to- 
gether in this world, oftentimes by almost invisible threads, 
“if one member suffer, al? the members suffer with it.” 
Through weal or woe they must stand or fall together, 
either a blessing or a curse to those nearest them. 

Now in every factory village or town, where poor children 
roam at large during fall and winter evenings, it would be a 
good plan to collect the boys and girls together, say in the 
public school-room, which is warm and clean, two or more 
evenings a week. Show them how to use worsteds, or patch 
odd-shaped bits of bright woollen or silk on to dark grounds 
in the new applique fashion. Teach the girls fagoting, 
vine-stitch, and embroidery, which most of them will take to 
more kindly than to plain sewing. Then encourage them 
by offering prizes of books, pictures, ete., for the best work, 
or for simple garments made by hand, for good button-holes, 
neat finish, and the like. And the boys can learn wood- 
carving, jig-sawing, or any other hand-work. A good jig- 
saw costs $2.50, and a hand printing-press $10 to $15. Let 
them see that though we give time and money freely to help 
and teach them, we ask in return quiet attention to their 
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work, some perseverance, and, above all, no rough, noisy 
ways, annoying to scholars and teachers. And let them be 
sure that those who really come to learn and show any 
decided talent for beautiful embroidery, which is now taking 
a place among the fine arts, for designing or carving, will be 
helped to gain more thorough instruction. Unless we bestir 
ourselves, the appalling evil of a large pauper class will be 
upon us. It already looms up in the near future. What a 
crushing burden such a class is, we have only to look to Eng- 
land and London to see in all its horror and awfulness. It 
is taxing the wisdom, strength, and charity of their best and 
wisest men and women to lessen the gigantic evils among the 
poor. How to redeem drunkards, thieves, and prostitutes ; 
how to transform the swarms of degraded, ignorant poor.and 
their lawless children into good, honest, self-supporting citi- 
zens is the great problem they are trying to solve. And if 
we would not leave to our children the inheritance of our 
guilt and neglect in the shape of men and women who, 
through a hard stress of poverty, ill-fortune, and misery, have 
had their desires and instincts for good turned into a destroy- 
ing power for evil, we must begin now to help them and 
their children. 

So remember the children of the poor, dear friends. Give 
them a chance to develop their talents, and educate their 
taste for beauty and color. When they are grown men and 
women they will help themselves, and, it may be, help us 


also. 
M: B. GC: 
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PALM SUNDAY. 


JOHN xii., 13.— They took branches of palm-trees, and went forth to meet him, and 
cried, Hosanna! Blessed is the King of Israel, that cometh in the name of the Lord! 


The circumstances out of which my text is taken are men- 
tioned by all the Evangelists,— by Matthew, Mark, and Luke | 
with a good deal of minuteness, and by John ina sort of 
parenthesis. The narrations differ very little from each 
other in their main particulars. They are graphic, sharp, 
and clear; make you realize the scene almost as if you had 
witnessed it last spring in Palestine, and all the little things 
that gather about them seem to make it as familiar to you as 
any thing so distant, in time and place, can possibly be. It 
is not easy to see, however, how Christ should have intended 
to do just what is made out of what was done. I would 
deal delicately and reverently with the interpretation put 
upon the deed, which is, you know, that in riding into Jeru- 
salem in this way he meant to assert his claim to royalty, to 
fulfil the obscure prediction of one of the prophets of his 
people, and so put another link into the chain by which his 
throne on earth is made fast to the throne in heaven. It is 
possible that this is the true interpretation of the circum- 
stance. But if it is, the conduct of the Messiah, in this one 
thing, differs from the whole tenor of his life beside, as well 
as the whole tenor of his teaching,— that his kingdom and 
kingliness had not the slightest thread of materialism in the 
warp or woof of it, but was altogether a power of the soul, 
and with the soul alone was to be realized. 

It was natural that when the minds of his followers were 
so full of this great expectation that the moment was just at 
hand when their long heart-sickness of hope deferred would 
be over, an expectation so intense that they were already 
bickering about which were to have the best offices, just as 
we do at every Presidential election,— at such a time, the 
fact of this riding into Jerusalem on an ass, the old symbol 
of royalty, would easily be made to assume a meaning the 
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Master never intended, and so be fastened upon him as his 
own deliberate deed, and as an assertion of his Messiahship. 
But I think there is a better meaning, and it is this that I 
want to reach as the foundation of my sermon. It is the 
most natural, and therefore the most divine, explanation that 
can be given. 

For three years the life of that central figure in the pro- 
', cession streaming on towards Jerusalem, had been one of 
incessant wear and tear. In the day-time Jesus had trav- 
elled through sun and storm, gkving out of his life great 
treasures of vital power. In the night, instead of resting, he 
had often sought the recesses of the hills, and spent the time 
in watching and prayer. It is doubtful whether he ever 
wrought one of the wonders for which we use the term mira- 
cle, without being conscious of some gift given in it out of 
his own most intimate life. That the hint of how he was 
aware this virtue had gone out of him, when the woman 
came without his seeing’ and touched him, is to teach us 
this, which we might well have considered possible had no 
such hint been given,— that what was so inestimable to the 
- receiver was just as precious to the giver. Then, while the 
vital power was so taxed and overtaxed, the mind and spirit 
had no rest except the deep under-rest on God which, like 
the stillness at the heart of the deep sea, is never disturbed, 
though whole navies may be wrecked on its surface. His 
enemies had dogged his steps continually. Five or six times 
he had been compelled to elude them to save his life. They 
had laid traps for him, had hunted him, denounced, slan- 
dered, and lied about him, done everything to ruin him that 
could be done by able men, inspired at once by the bitterest 
religious and political rancor, either one of which alone 
is worse when fairly roused than all other bitterness put 
together. In these days the long subtle tracking was nearly 
ended, and if we may divine what had been the effect of the 
constant toil on the one hand, and care on the other, from 
“what took place soon after in the garden, it had utterly 
worn away his strength. And if we are to count the slight 
notice that the animal on which he rode was still attached 
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to its mother, was only a yearling, as significant, we may 
well believe that his frame was wasted and worn-out as well 
as his old wonderful energy; and this was the man Christ 
Jesus, so worn and weary, who must somehow get to Jeru- 
salem, for whom his disciples stripped their poor cloaks that 
he might sit the softer on his way. And so there is but one 
adequate reason to me why he should ride thus; it is that 
he had so worn himself out in the service of humanity, that . 
he felt he could not walk, and yet be able to encounter what 
was awaiting him in the/ wicked city in which so many 
prophets had already been killed. We imagine that some- 
how this supreme nature had a supreme power on which it 
could draw at will, and that would carry it, tide it, lift it 
over every obstacle. It had such a power; but we have no 
right to suppose it was manifested in this way, or else why 
should he sink down fainting under the Cross? And so it 
is to me a sight full of most touching and pathetic appeal to 
see that worn and wasted figure riding on in that rejoicing,— 
a sight that goes to the heart and draws me to the Saviour 
as I never could be drawn if I should think of him as assum- 
ing this poor sham of royalty, that he might be identified - 
with the prophecy and proven the King. The kingliest 
kings are crowned with thorns, and there was a royalty in 
the drooping, weary weakness that could not cross those 
steep and rough ravines, stretching between Bethany and 
Zion, because the strength had all been given to save the 
world. i 

And so this leads me, secondly, to the real glory and 
wonder of Palm Sunday. As a day to commemorate the rev- 
elation of Christ’s royalty, set forth in the way he entered 
Jerusalem, or in the shouting of the multitude that less than 
a week after was crying, Crucify him and release Barabbas! 
I can see nothing to command my reverence or invest the 
anniversary with sacredness. If that were all there is in it, 
I would not pause to point out its meaning. It would not 
be worth my while; and when I see professors of our 
reasonable faith holding on to these old traditions, and keep- 
ing these days for unreasonable reasons that are overturned 
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from the very fact that they stand where they do, I cannot 
but feel that they care for the binding more than for the 
book, more for ritualism than reason, and saying with the 
Apostle, Ye observe days and months and times; I am afraid 
of you. There is a strong determination in some of our 
liberal churches toward these holy days; but I do claim 
that as we try to pierce to the deeper truth of these things, 
and if we find they have lost their old meaning and can 
receive no other, let them go. If their old meaning is still 
good, and gets hold of the heart, keep them for that. By 
all means let us have as many days made sacred as possible, 
but always for some reason that takes right hold of the 
heart. Let the rubric directing us to keep them take its 
color from that, and then the day can never be a mere make- 
believe, but a deep-seated, sacred verity. Now there is such 
a meaning in this Palm Sunday. It is the anniversary-day 
of a grand victory over life, as Easter Sunday is of a like 
victory over death. It is the red-letter day.in the calendar 
of this supreme life, when its possessor and master saw that 
the time had come when he must make the last stand, give 
up everything, go into Jerusalem, and die for that cause for 
which he had labored and suffered so intensely and utterly. 
For it is very clear when you gather all the words that fall 
from his lips concerning the future, as he is about to take 
this journey, that Jesus had a sure presentiment he could 
never come out of Jerusalem alive, striking, as he did, at 
the very heart of the fierce fanatical formalism that was 
everywhere about him, not like Socrates, grazing the skin 
with his words, but piercing into the very marrow, smiting 
the nerve and strength of Judaism in all its fastnesses, 
laying the axe to the root of the tree of official hypocrisy 
and selfishness, hewing down text and commentary alike, 
resolute not to try to reform the superannuated religion of 
this nation of which he was born, but to proclaim and estab- 
lish this eternal religion of humanity,—the Gospel; to 
stand for what was in the cup, and declare that essential in 
the teeth of the banded powers anxious only about the out- 
side. It is supposed that for eighteen months Jesus had 
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kept out of Jerusalem, and with the natural instinct not to 
wilfully squander his life away, there was the deeper intui- 
tion, of which he speaks so often, that his hour had not yet 
come. And it is impossible to realize how this death was to 
be the pivot, as it were, of the world’s life, and not be quite . 
sure that it could not be before its time, but must gather 
in every essential condition, must be what it was. That is, 
to compare something very near our lives with this that is 
nearest, it could not be that this great day when he was to 
die was to come in some earlier time, any more than it could 
be that the life for which this world was darkened at noon- 
day in these weeks, years ago, should or could have been 
smitten out in Baltimore four years before. But now the 
end was nearing. Not to go to Jerusalem and meet whatever 
might come, would be to fail, as if the martyr should 
renounce his faith at the sight of the axe or cord. His own 
relatives must have felt that the time had come when he 
could no longer stay in Galilee. For they said, Show thyself 
unto the world, these things are not done in secret. Go 
- into Judea, that men may see thee. It was some months 
before the day for which we keep Palm Sunday, that he had 
thus gone back to tread step by. step this painful path which 
should end in the agonies of death. The whole time is 
crowded with great words and deeds. The hatred of Phari- 
see, Sadducee, priest, and ruler is every day deepened and 
intensified. His denunciations of their hypocrisy, selfishness, 
tyranny, and impurity were never so strong. The wonders 
he works were never so wonderful. His power to attract men 
to him and make them follow him, to sway them, conquer 
them, quicken and reform them, is growing every day more 
formidable. In Bethany, from whence he came to Jerusa- 
lem that day, he had done a last great wonder. The whole 
world, in that little corner of it, had gone after him. The 
rulers in Church and State alike were clear this must go on 
no longer. To let him live was to seal their own ruin, they 
said. He knew their determination, and had no one told 
him, as is probable, he would still have known it more cer- 
tainly than they knew it themselves. It is there and then 
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we see him setting his face, for the last time, from the 
suburbs to the city,—I believe, as I have said, riding, because 
he was too utterly wasted and worn out to walk; not to go 
there with this poor show of royalty, but to get there by all 
means. It is then that this multitude he has attracted 
follows him with shoutings, and his answer, If these held 
their peace the very stones would cry out, is the most 
obviously simple and truthful reason that could be given. 
It was the cause of an effect of which he was fully aware. 

He came in the name of the Lord! And so it is that this 
day is sacred to us as the day on which the Saviour turned 
of his own accord to death, entered on the last and heaviest 
pain, bowed his head to the thorn and his neck to the cross, 
gave his cheek to the smiter, his soul to the agony, and his 
life to the world. Oh! itis not true that we who will not 
make our reason blind when we try to realize this wonderful 
life do not therefore feel (as others do who make him God) 
the deepest meaning of this life and death. I think we 
realize it as they cannot do, as we see’ how this is not God 
within whose nature circle infinite oceans of power and life 
that struggles so, and suffers and dies, but is one made in 
all ways as we are, whose life was like our own, who shrank 
from sorrow, pain, and death as we; and it is this sight we 
see on that slope of Bethany. Over there is the great city 
and temple, its roofs flashing like burnished gold in the 
summer sunlight, but full of men that hate him and are 
determined to kill him whenever again he shall enter its 
gates. There behind him is the home of the sisters where 
he is so welcomed and honored and loved. Away over to the 
north is dear old Galilee where he wandered as a boy and 
worked as aman. And why should he not turn the head of 
the yearling round, go back to Bethany, rest and repair his 
wasted strength, and then go to his old home and be quiet 
forever more? Ah! friends, when we know why, we know 
one of the most inestimable secrets that ever found its way 
into human souls; for then we know how the whisper of one 
little word of four letters, repeated in the quiet of the soul, 
can outweigh all the pleading of the nature for exemption 
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from pain, all the longings of the heart for the world’s best 
blessings, all the shrinking of the soul itself from the horrors 
of great darkness, and can carry us through Gethsemane 
and up Calvary, and roll the great stone away from the 
sepulchre, and lift us through the parting cloud,—and that 
small whispered word is Duty, and its twin sister is love. 

And I know of nothing more fruitful of instruction than 
to imagine for a moment that he should have yielded, had 
that been possible,—that he should have yielded to this feel- 
ing that so struggled with duty as soon after to compel him 
to cry: “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” 
and so turn back to Bethany and Galilee and the old quiet 
life again. What, then, must have been the result? Let me 
remember it whenever nature grapples with duty, and tries 
to force her back to ease and quiet on my Palm Sunday. 
Let me remember it whenever work for the salvation of the 
world, of the least and last man in the world, is to bring me 
face to face with what I shrink from. Let me remember it 
if before another Palm Sunday the plague comes, and none 
are left to stand between the living and the dead but those 
who abide under the shadow of the Almighty. Had it been 
possible that the whisper of that one little word should not 
be more than all beside to the Messiah, there would have 
been no Messiah and no Saviour. The most glorious things 
in this world’s history and life would have been a dead 
blank. The infinite, the divine patience, the words that 
have sunk into the world’s heart, the things that have 
renewed the world’s life, had all gone back with that retreat- 
ing figure, and no such light as rests there now had rested 
on our graves, and no shining ones sat there to tell us they 
are empty of all but the grave-clothes. The tenant has 
risen and gone before to the old home again (to our Galilee). 
Thank God, it could not be so; the sun shining overhead 
that Palm Sunday had sooner turned back to his rising than 
Jesus had gone back to Bethany. 

But the lesson touches the heart as directly, stands before 
us as imperiously, is as inevitable as if it could have been, 
and it is this: Suppose I turn back when duty whispers, Go 
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right on; suppose sorrow and trial and pain or the prospect 
of it masters me, what then? Then there is no Palm Sun- 
day in my calendar; no shout for me of, Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord! In turning back, in 
shrinking back, in failing to face all I fear when that little 
word is whispered in my soul, I leave that part of my life 
which may be the very condition of immortality, a dead 
blank. 

Then, again, there is something wonderfully touching and 
suggestive in the way this great demand is met, and the con- 
flict decided between life and duty. When you look at that 
Palm Sunday sight, what you see of all that is now worth 
seeing is that worn, wasted face seamed and netted with the 
marks of the heavy burden; but you hear not one word, and 
learn nothing of what is going on within. Entirely aware 
of what awaits him, neither what he has gone through, 
what is now a great load on his heart, nor what looms up so 
black and waits for him within the city, can master him so 
as to reveal one atom of the pain. It is a marvellous sight 
when you really see it,— that rejoicing, excited multitude 
crowding the way, waving the green branches, chanting the 
old Psalms, flinging itself into the intoxication of the time, 
resolute to realize the long-expected King, rending the air 
with its acclamations; and. there, right in the midst, the 
subject of the ovation not saying a word, pressing right on, 
and when he comes within sight of the city, to watch the 
tears start from his eyes, but not for his own pain, to hear 
that outery: “Oh! Jerusalem, Jerusalem! how often would 
I have gathered thee as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, but thou wouldst not.” | 

Sometimes we meet with parallels between these last days 
and the last days of Socrates. Well may we welcome what 
is noble and good in the closing scene of the great old Greek. 
He is no wise advocate of the divinity of Christ that would 
try to underrate it, for he also was a son of God without 
rebuke in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation. 
But I know nothing of what is most noble and tender and 
good, what lifts this humanity nearest the glory of the 
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Father if there is any deep-reaching and intimate parallel 
between the two great passions, or that in the passion of 
Socrates as compared with this, that can prevent your 
instinctive conclusion— Ah! that was Socrates, but this is 
the Saviour; that is worthy of old Greece and the great soul 
that did it, but this is worthy of heaven and the name at 
which every knee shall bow, and every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father. For 
here is a death at the last moment, of a grand, glorious life, 
like the setting of the sun in the tropics,—sudden, but when 
the day is done; and here a death when full half the life is 
to live,—when the sun is at high noon. Socrates died of 
the hemlock, it is true, but the best historian of Greece has 
well said it produced effects far more exempt from suffering 
than any natural death that was likely to befall him. But 
Jesus was nailed to the Cross. Take her away, Socrates said, 
when they brought in his weeping wife, and the tone sounds 
hard after all these centuries; but when Jesus saw his mother 
standing by the Cross, he said to the disciple whom he 
loved: “Son, behold thy mother”; “and from that day he 
took her to his own home.” “I know nothing about that 
place of departed souls,” said the philosopher. “In my 
.Father’s house are many mansions; if it were not so I would 
have told you,” said the Saviour. The nearest and dearest 
friends he had on earth sat in the cell with the philosopher, 
and the absolute stillness of his inward voice when he stood 
before the judges quite satisfied him the gods had resolved 
that to die nowewas the best thing that could befall him. 
But those who had clung to the Saviour left him in his 
extremity. Peter denied him and John ran away, and he 
cried: “My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Socrates 
uttered grand, lofty rebukes, but Jesus prayed, “Father for- 
give them, they know not what they do.” Let them stand 
apart; let each be what it is. The passion of the philoso- 
pher is a world’s wonder, the passion of the Saviour is the 
world’s salvation ; and there is neither Jew nor Greek where 
they have risen, and there is no night there, and no more 
pain, for the former things are passed away. 
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And so, finally, the lesson of Palm Sunday, like all the 
lessons from this supreme life, has grand, inspiring applica- 
tions that touch almost every human heart. Are you tired 
and sick, and yet compelled by circumstances to meet every 
day the day’s duties, to face what is hard and painful to you 
that you would fain be free from but cannot because every 
morning as the gray light streams into your room, that still, 
small voice Duty, whispers itself in your heart; and sleeping 
within those walls, or within the circle of your life some- 
where, are those that look to you and depend on you, and if 
you failed them, if you did not go right on, they would be 
as sheep having no shepherd? Tired man or woman, fill 
your soul to-day with the lesson of Palm Sunday; that fail- 
ing flesh and ebbing blood is the meat and drink you need 
this day, for it can make the way all clear. He trod the 
wine-press alone, there was none to help him; but in the 
quiet, steady onwardness, while heart and flesh failed, that 
simple obedience to duty and what came of it to the doer, 
and what comes of it to you, there is everlasting life. 

Or do you go about your duties with a great sense of sad- 
ness? Is there no real sympathy between the noisy babbling 
about you, and the sense within you of care and responsi- . 
bility? Have bereavement and disappointment altered your 
life and made it impossible for you to be what you were 
before? Then fill your soul with the lesson of Palm Sunday. 

That sad, drooping figure, breaking down into tears at the 
sight of the city crowded with rejoicing multitudes and sur- 
rounded with all that noisy acclamation, had no sympa- 
thy with the noise. It was nothing to him except as it 
touched at its outermost edge some poor insight into the 
glory of the mission on which he had come from the Father. 
There was but a crumb of it that had any real meaning, but 
he went on steadily to his purpose. He did not pause or 
fret, or say, It is worthless, and you will be crying out for 
my death, or be dumb when others seek to kill me, before the 
week is out; he simply went right on and right through, 
endured the Cross, despising the shame, and is set down at 
the right hand of God. ' 

10 
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And how the mind will this morning reach back to that 
noble instance I have already mentioned, of him who was on © 
earth amid the noisy acclamations of. the multitude on one 
Palm Sunday years ago, but at Easter had done with the sor- 
row and pain, and rested with God. I know of nothing more 
beautiful and good in the life of Abraham Lincoln than this 
loyalty to that one word that lies at the heart of this day, 
that perfect simplicity with which he held on to it; seeing 
it in the March days of 1861, in the whirlwind and smoke 
and storm, and when our first army was consumed like flax, 
and when the days grew darker and darker, and one hope 
after another went out, when he walked the floor all night, 
‘and moaned out to his friend: “I wonder if any man out of 
hell can suffer as I do?” Wherever he went, and whatever 
he had to do, there was no turning back to Bethany; but 
there before him, in letters of light, was the word that he 
knew would never fail him, and he died, as he had lived, loyal 
to its whisper. 

Oh! men and women, whatever be your lot, I know it 
must fold within it weariness and weakness and sorrow and 
pain, sometimes that the hard pinch comes when there is 
nothing for it but to keep right on quietly and take what 
comes, and act the manliest, and, therefore, the divinest 
part you can. I tell you this is not God riding through 
Palm Sunday, but one who can be touched with the feeling 
of your infirmities because he was tried in all points as we _ 
are; and in the,sympathy that would not let him pass a 
blind beggar by the wayside, or 4 cripple at the healing 
waters, or a publican, or sinner, or harlot without trying in 
some way to lift them up and set them heavenward, he 
sympathizes now with you. He says: “Lo! I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world”; and cries: “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest!” 


ROBERT COLLYER. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE SOUTH. 


A visit of a few weeks at the South has impressed us very 
strongly with a sense of the great difficulties which yet lie in the 
way of any satisfactory line of policy for the Southern States. 
From the nature of the case, it is out of the question to expect an 
equal and impartial administration of the laws. The lines of 
demarcation between the races are too distinctly drawn to 
justify any such expectation. An enslaved, and consequently 
ignorant and abject race, cannot by any laws or pressure of exter- 
nal authority be qualified in a few years to perform the duties of 
free citizens, and to assume the responsibilities and powers of 
judges and rulers. Where they have had these powers they have 
abused them. On the other hand, the old aristocracy, born to 
stations of influence and accustomed to rule, cannot at once 
recognize the equal rights of those who only a little while ago 
were their slaves. They are the natural rulers. By force of 
character, from habit, education, and social position, they are the 
leaders of public sentiment. They are the men to hold offices of 
trust, responsibility, and political power. They are comparatively + 
a small number, and can easily band together and act in concert 
to carry out their purposes and to use the ignorant masses as their 
agents. The poor whites, from an old antipathy to free negroes, 
are with them. Gradually, by kindness, by specious promises and 
intimidation, they are regaining their old ascendancy, and the 
national government can overcome this tendency of things only 
by an amount of military force which would be at variance with 
our ideas of free government, and which would succeed at last 
only by the annihilation of the now dominant party. 

It may be said that there is no free government now in the old 
slave States. And this is true. But how is it to be prevented? 
In the eye of the law, the blacks have equal rights with the 
whites. But they must be educated up into a higher plane of 
civilization before they can personally secure to themselves those 
rights.. There are now flagrant inequalities. A black man kills a 
white man or a black man, and he is very certain to be discovered 
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and hanged. A white man kills a negro—hundreds of such 
cases have occurred,—but very rarely indeed has he been 
brought to justice. The colored people must go through with great 
hardships, and feel often a burning sense of oppression and injus- 
tice in the treatment to which they are subjected. But when was 
ever a race of serfs.liberated under circumstances so favorable? 
There is no nation in Europe where the abject laboring classes 
have been able to rise into freemen except through centuries of 
degradation, oppression, and ignorance,— the ruling classes all the 
while tyrannizing over them, and by fraud and force keeping 
them down, while all the great governments and the laws were 
on the side of the rich and powerful. Here the general govern- 
ment and the laws are on the side of the poor. And if the proper 
means of education are sustained, in spite of the temporary injus- 
tice and ascendency of the ruling class, they will learn to know 
and vindicate their rights. What violence cannot do will be 
done by their own intellectual and moral advancement. 


EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH.—THE TILESTON SCHOOL. 


Two schools that we visited at the South gave us greater hopes 
than could be given by any acts of the national government. At 
Wilmington, North Carolina, is a school of two hundred and fifty 
children belonging mostly to the poor whites. It has been in 
operation ten years, and no child there has ever been struck a 
blow. It has a most judicious and commodious building. We 
have never visited a school more admirable in all its arrangements, 
or in more perfect order, Indeed, the school seemed to govern 
itself. Soon after the close of the war, Miss Amy Bradley, a 
teacher of experience, with a genius for.organization and for 
teaching, and a strong Christian faith, began this school in a com- 
munity where everybody was opposed to her. The higher classes 
of society especially looked upon her with hostile and contempt- 
uous feelings. Through these ten years she has gone on with her 
work, gathering in the children, blessing them with the best pos- 
sible instruction, gaining their confidence and affection, till the 
feeling of the whole community towards her is changed, and it is 
esteemed a privilege by any one to have his children admitted 
into her school. The poor whites whom we saw in different parts 
of the South, with white eyes and features utterly without intel- 
ligence, seem to us the most hopeless race that we had everlooked 
upon, But in Miss Bradley’s school, the children of these people, 
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under its quickening influence, have been born into a higher life. 
_ Their countenances were full of gentleness and intelligence. We 
have never seen such a transformation. The expense of building 
the school-house and of paying all the eleven teachers is borne by 
one generous Northern lady. 


THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


Near Old Point Comfort in Virginia is the Hampton Institute, 
which is mainly for colored people. It is on a much larger scale 
than the Tileston School. It has two large college buildings, 
used as dormitories, recitation-rooms, work-rooms, etc., besides 
other and smaller buildings used for similar purposes, or as dwell- 
ings for teachers. This is in part an industrial school. One-fifth 
of the students are every day engaged in some form of manual 
labor. There is a farm of excellent land containing nearly two 
hundred acres. Different mechanical trades are taught. The 
girls learn to mend, to cut out and make up garments; to cook, 
wait, knit, and become proficient in other branches of industry. 
The students all learn to obey, — the first duty in order to become 
free. They learn habits of personal cleanliness and self-respect. 
They also learn to study. They are expected to gain a thorough 
English education. We visited every school-room, and saw evi- 
dence of the careful educational drill to which every student is 
subjected. They seemed wide-awake. There was a quickening 
moral enthusiasm which must call out their better faculties. 

There are now two hundred and sixty students. The course 
of instruction is completed in three years. About sixty scholars 
graduate yearly. It is in fact a great Normal School from which 
sixty colored teachers go out with a substantial intellectual edu- 
cation, and better ideas of life to educate their people. Gen, 
Armstrong is the founder and head of this institution. His wise 
and judicious plans have directed its creation and gradual en- 
largement, and his.zeal has infused into it a spirit which cannot 
easily die. He is assisted by Gen. Marshall, and an able corps of 
teachers, so that if he should be called off from it to-day, the 
work would still go on. The students come from all the Southern 
States as far as Georgia, but mostly from Virginia. Of course 
there are all degrees of ability among the pupils. But each one 
goes out asateacher. If they should only teach better methods of 
farming it would be a great gain to that poorly-cultivated coun- 
try. But many of them go with a higher gospel of education, 
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Where they plant themselves, each one may become the centre of 
a better civilization. So far, they have found their greatest en-— 
couragement, with no opposition, among the higher classes of 
whites, and the greatest discouragement from the ignorant and 
brutal habits of their own race. 

If in every slave State there could be a school like the Hamp- 
ton Institute, the problem of government in the South would 
soon solve itself, and, without violence or fraud, wise and equal 
laws would execute themselves with the hearty codperation of all 
classes of society. In the meantime there will be hardships, out- 
rages, murders, intimidations, lies. How far our national gov- 
ernment can interfere with them without aggravating the evil it 
would remove, is a véry delicate question. Our past experience 
has not been such as to increase our confidence in any kind of 
forcible intervention. Ten millions of American people, white | 
and black, under a free government, are not to be kept in order 
by military power. If they cannot govern themselves we cannot 
govern them. And the sooner the colored people learn that they 
must depend upon themselves and work out their own salvation 
under the great providence of God, by doing the duties which be- 
long to free men, the more certain will they be of success. We have 
faith that the men now at the head of our government will do 
what they can to help on this great work. But not till both 
classes at the South have learned to recognize their duties as well 
as their rights, can we look for a peaceful and satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. As things now are, with all the discourage- 
ments and embarrassments around them, we believe that the 
colored men of the South are to-day’ freer, personally and as 
citizens in the exercise of their political rights, than the farm- 
laborers of England. 

| J. HM. 
THINGS AT HOME. 


LENTEN. HOURS. , 


The fasting period of the ancient Church has slowly passed 
away. ‘T’o those who love the forms of olden days, and cling to 
them all tenaciously, this season, we suppose, is as precious as the 
more exhilarating days of the Christian history, such as Christ- 
mas, Easter, Whit-Sunday, Ascension, and All-Saints Day, which 
many of us Congregationalists love to observe. We believe fully 
in the gospel of repentance; but such a long stretch of so-called 
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fasting days is not practicable for human nature. One or two 
days, like Good Friday, or even the whole -of “Passion Week,” 
is a salutary and tender remembrance of our Master’s sorrows; 
but this long period of repenting is of course evaded by the 
young and gay in the Episcopal churches, and must be a heavi- 
ness to many a pious Churchman. - Besides, this period seems not 
only to comprise the forty days in the wilderness, when Jesus, 
though he was in solitude, must have had many cheering 
thoughts, but also his whole life of intense action up to his cruci- 
fixion. If we were to have a hand in making over the Prayer- 
boek we should spread this season out through the year. In fact 
it does do it, in a measure, going on with first, second, and third 
Sunday after Trinity, etc., and having a lesson from Christ’s life 
with an Epistle, so that there is no real need of the long Lenten 
period, which makes confusion. The first part, the baptism and 
- temptation, and the grand and effecting close, should be retained ; 
and the other portions of Jesus’ life should be inserted between, 
with the additional passages from the Prophets, Psalms, and 
Apostles, and thus repetition would be avoided. 

Mr. Moody emphasizes very much the necessity of repentance. 
He is right. The first of all requisites is for us to be at “peace,” 
as our orthodox friends say, “with God.” Not that God has any 
desire to make war on us, or that we have any deliberate inten- 
tion of setting ourselves against him, as some revivalists say; but 
we all know that we are unfaithful, selfish, unspiritual, and we 
must recognize that and be sorry for it, not only once at our par- 
ticular awakening time, but every day of our lives. We must be 
sorry. That is what we say to our children when they do wrong. 
If they will only be sorry and tell us so, we soon forget what 
they have done. We feel happy about them. Then we can 
easily go a little higher and say to them: “ That is just what Géd 
wants. He wants you to be sorry; that is all. You are then in 
harmony with Him, and if you will only ask him he will help 
you to do right. You will be happy, and you cannot help loving 
him. That is what Jesus wants you to do, for he knew God 
better than any one else, and was always talking with his 
Father.” 

This is conversion when we can bring a child to these experi- 
ences by slow degrees, or they bring themselves to it under some 
powerful, salutary influences. Alas for humanity, that so many 
grow up under wretched or mistaken influences, and live to mid- 
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dle life, or old age even, without this blessed experience. All 
men cannot, on accouut of natural tempeiament, think or feel 
alike. Some will always be more ardent or spiritually-minded 
than others; but all men can repent of their wrong-doing, and put 
themselves in the filial attitude towards God and take Jesus as 
their leader to Him. The revivalists, perhaps, are the only ones 
who can move these cold or hardened ones. This is what they 
really mean by telling each one that he must “accept Jesus,” 
although we confess we are often weary of their phraseology. 
When they talk in their blind way about the “mere moral man,” 
there is an idea at the bottom of it, although they grope afterit, 
do not express it well, and do harm often by the way they talk 
about morality. They do not, or ought not to mean the upright, 
faithful man, who is trying every day to do his duty and con- 
scious of his responsibility to God, although he may not be will- 
ing to say that he has had as much religious emotion as they, or 
as much even as he could wish himself. They have, we believe, 
in their minds a class of persons of good education and culture 
who are sufficient unto themselves; who not only make no pre- 
tention to any spiritual life, but have no respect for it in others. 
They have no comprehension of the joy of the soul that feels 
itself in lowly yet aspiring relations of loyalty to its Maker. 
_ People of barren, unsusceptible, egotistic natures, whose morality 
even will never run very high. Such persons are not confined to 
any sect or social clique, nor even to any place, although poor 
Boston has been the mark for many shots, partly, we suppose, 
because she is full of Unitarians, and partly because she has a 
reputation for the “gospel of culture,” which the revivalists fear 
is the “wisdom of this world that is foolishness with God.” So 
it is when separated from the loyalty to Him that consecrates it 
all; but we believe that most of the charities, the reforms and the 
culture of Boston have had their fountain-head in piety, as man- 
ifested in the Unitarian and other religious societies there. 

Those hard, self-satisfied natures, of which we spoke, cannot be 
touched in the faintest degree by revivalists, and they are dis- 
couraging cases for the so-called liberal Christian. They are 
found all over the country,—in Roman Catholic lands, where un- 
belief among the educated ends in a complete decay of the 
religious nature; in Germany, where the narrowness of the State 
church has repelled them. Yet it is more their own fault than 
the Church’s, for there is enough of the divine gospel of Christ in 
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every church, however narrow, if thése wanderers had listened to 
the early monitions of childhood, and not let all the higher im- 
pulses of the soul die away, under the excuse that churches and . 
priesthoods were a lie. It is a hard task to reclaim these cold 
wanderers to the simplicity and steadfastness of the gospel of 
Christ. But it is our work. an ungracious work, too, perhaps, 
sometimes; for when half-reclaimed they often go forth with 
their crude opinions, or unwise lives, to mislead those who would 
“inquire more diligently” concerning our profession of faith. 
Let us, however, be up and doing, and leaves the tares to be 
pluéked up by the Master himself at his great harvest. 

We have found an old cutting taken from the Congregation- 
alist, we do not know how many years ago, but probably printed 
at a time when the public mind was occupied with a revival of a 
similar nature to the one at the present day. The Congregatiun- 
alist has spoken some wise words at this epoch, showing that we 
can see the faults of a good enterprise without throwing cold 
water upon it. We give the old cutting here: — 


There is one fault I have to find with experience meetings in general. 
The time is too much occupied by those who have vivid and thrilling 
experiences to relate. These stories are always interesting, and picture 
the grace of God in glowing colors, and it is no wonder that the man who- 
has lived in sin for years, should delight to tell of his narrow escape from 
the abyss to which his steps were leading. The story is impressive, and 
excites to wonder and to praise. 

But to young persons, whether those who have already found the Chris- 
tian way or those who are striving to enter in, such relations of experience 
are often depressing. They.mislead to the expectation of some great 
event at conversion, and withdraw the mind from those quiet and almost 
imperceptible operations of the Spirit, which are compared to the wind 
blowing where it listeth. If there could be an equal prominence given to 
the relation of the more common-place experiences, the difficulty would be 
avoided; but those who think they have little to tell usually remain 
silent, not realizing that their experience is the most wonderful of all. 

I recently heard the experience of one who had no great story to tell. 
He could not tell when he became a Christian. He thought he had been 
a disciple of Jesus as far back as he could remember. No violent change 
had ever come over him, no sudden awakening to a sense of his sinful- 
ness; and all he could say was, that he had loved God, and believed on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, more and more every day as he went on his jour- 
ney. At the close of the meeting, several persons gathered around him 
to thank him for what he had said, and to say that he had told their own 
experience exactly.—H. P. D. 

11 
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EASTER. 


This is a true revival, this glorious day in the history of the 
* Christian Church. Not loud-spoken, not garrulous, not spasmodic, 
but sweet, fresh, strong, a divine intimation, a hope, that irradi- 
cates our lives. The earth has no great professions to make; the 
ground is often cold; the verdure has not yet put forth on the 
trees; the wind whistles over the hills; the violets try many times 
to come forth, and flakes of snow may even hurry through the 
air; but for all that there is a secret thrill at Nature’s heart; she 
knows that she cannot be deceived; the rays of the sun fall - 
broader and sweeter every day, and the note of the blue-bird and 
robin cheer her spirit with ecstatic joy. 

So with the Easter in the soul. The storms, the discomforts» 
the sorrows, the prose of life, cannot divest her of that divine 
hope revealed to us by our Master Jesus Christ. They only make 
that hope sweeter, for if it has taken full possession of the soul, 
so that it not only bears but conquers all the misfortunes of this 
life, how great must the reality be, when the immortal country 
breaks upon us, and the atmosphere is free from the depressing 
mists of earth. 

But are we ever going to be deprived of the blessed privilege 
of Hope? Dante’s circle of heavens has a show of truth about it. 
We can hardly comprehend what writers mean when they talk 
about their being no time in heaven. Time itself, the passing of 
time, is a wholesome and appetizing rectifier. May it not be that 
at the end of certain periods we shall pass into other spheres, and 
go through changes of one spiritual embodiment, having this 
expectation before us as an incentive to a faithful use of the pres- 
ent, not knowing even then “what we shall be.” 

Let us cherish these festival days of the Church of Christ. If 
the old national days of Fast and Thanksgiving, born under pecul- 
iar privations or blessings, have lost in some measure their 
religious significance, we need not so much regret it if we, as a 
nation of churches, hold in delightfut memory and observance 
these cardinal days of Christian history which make us one in 
fellowship with the saints, and of the household of God. 


M. P.. Lis 
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THINGS ABROAD. 
WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 


We have received, some weeks back, our usual packet of jour- 
nals from England, which are the organs of the various good 
movements there for the higher education and emancipation of | 
women. Other matters have prevented us from referring to 
them before. The Woman’s Gazette, the little sheet with the 
names of England’s good Queen at the top, and Florence 
Nightingale and Mary Somerville, Rosa Bonheur and Jenny 
Lind, at the four corners, is doing an excellent work in various 
ways by furnishing spheres of occupation to a great many deserv- 
ing women, and also by arousing public attention to their needs 
and disabilities. It contains a good deal of valuable correspond- 
ence from various parts of the world, in reference to what women 
are doing, besides interesting original articles on these subjects in 
the form of stories or essays. An article on surgery, copied from 
the Ladies’. Hdinburgh Magazine, contains a very feeling allu- 
sion to our own Dr. Susan Dimock, one of the first women-grad- 
uates of the University of Ziirich, who passed away in the wreck 
of the “Schiller.” 

This reminds us that we see by the Woman’s Journal that, in 
the recent list of graduates from the Boston University School of 
Medicine, about one-third were women who received the degree 
of M.D. The course of study and the standard of merit, the — 
Journal says, is precisely the same for women as for men. The 
most difficult branch is surgery, and the examinations here are 
very strict. In surgery, a woman leads the class in rank. Every 
woman who was examined this year for a degree in the medical 
department passed, while several men failed, says the Jowrnal. 

Apropos to this subject, the journal of the Women’s Hduca- 
tional Union gives us an interesting letter from women students 
at a French hospital, which we copy here, wishing it might meet 
the eye of some of those young medical students in this country 
who have made the presence of women so uncomfortable in hos- 
pitals and schools of medicine by their assumptions that they 
knew best what was fitting and proper for women : — 


Having a friend among the female medical students in Paris, I re- 
quested permission, as an English student of medicine, to attend with her 
at the morning hospital visit of the great surgeon whose course she 
follows. 
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My friend desired me to put on a plain black dress, and I arrived 
between eight and nine in the morning at the large French Hospital to 
which she is attached. She received me in a similar dress, short enough 
to clear her feet, with white collar and cuffs, and a large white apron, 
which latter garment was worn by the house-surgeons, and by the “chef” 
himself, and seemed to signify preparation for business. We went toa 
great ward containing eighty male patients, and were kindly weleomed 
by “la Mere,” the Sister of Charity in charge of the nursing. Here, I 
may remark that these Catholic nuns show no narrow-minded jealousy of 
the lady students, but appear to feel a sort of sisterly tenderness towards 
them. The great surgeon shortly came into the ward, with his class of 
about twenty young men which we quietly joined without exciting any” 
astonishment or particular notice. We moved on with the class and its 
instructor from bed to bed, carefully studying each case, and attentively 
listening to the little clinical lecture delivered on each. 

The space round each bed being very limited, good places for seeing and 
hearing were at a premium, and I observed that we fared exactly like the 
young men, who neither drew back to give up the best to us, nor took 
any unfair advantage when we had secured a good position. “Za Mére” 
went round with us, and was constantly referred to by the visiting 
surgeon. There were no screens, and we accepted broadly and fully the 
teachings of science on great Nature’s facts without picking and choosing 
which were fit for us to know. When among other forms of suffering, 
the consequences of sin presented themselves, the kind doctor’s warning, 
“Vous ne le ferez plus,” transported me in spirit to an Eastern scene, 
where a great physician gave the prescription “Go, and sin no more.” 

Among the male students, comprising several embryo army-surgeons 
in uniform, I saw no look of surprise, of impertinence, of disrespect, or of 
dislike. They were evidently accustomed to pursue the study of medi- 
cine in the company of educated women, and our presence excited 
neither astonishment nor remark. To the female patients I saw that 
we were a help and a support. Many a look of gratitude was cast 
at my friend for a decent covering supplied at the right moment, 
a pressure of the hand, a look and word of sympathy. In the course 
of our rounds, my friends and I, then alone, came on a student 
making a post-mortem examination. I was inclined to draw back, 
but my friend said, “There is no occasion,” and he hardly raised 
his head as we passed, and seemed to consider our presence perfectly 


natural. If men and women are able to work together in French hos- 
pitals, why not in English hospitals? 


Every number of the Women’s Educational Union contains 
valuable original articles from some of the finest minds among 
the women of England. There is a series of very valuable 
papers on courses of “Study for Schools,” written, we think, by 
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Miss Sherreff, one of the editors of the Union. She says some 
wise words about the tendency of this age to cultivate prema- 
turely the critical spirit in the young. We quote a short pass- 
sage :— 


..- Historical as well as literary study should still at their age be 
rather wide than critical, for criticism does not properly belong to youth 
in its healthiest condition. And in these days, when the critical spirit is 
preternaturally active, outstripping knowledge and judgment, and dead- 
ening the faculties of admiration and reverence, it is the part of the wise 
_ educator to use the means these subjects afford. to stimulate imagination, 

love of the beautiful, all high and noble emotions, rather than fix the 
attention on forms and details. Better far that the mind should be stored 
with memories of heroic action, with the dramatic aspect of the great 
march of civilization, with grand thoughts, with varied forms of beautiful 
imagery from national and foreign poetry, forging the link of vivid 
pleasure with such reading, than that the student of seventeen should be 
able to enter minutely into the politics of a particular period, or to dissect 
in the most accurate manner portions of Chaucer or of Shakespeare, or 
know the changes of grammatical form and the history of various rhythm 
or versification. Such a method seems at first sight more superficial, but 
it is really more deep and more nourishing to the mind, more true to the 
wants of human nature. The results of the opposite system we see with 
boys who spend more or less of eight or ten years of their life in conquer- 
ing the approaches to the grandest literature the world has yet seen, and 
then, when the horn of freedom has sounded, close their books to have 
leisure for pleasanter things. We, on the contrary, aim at making our 
pupils feel that their education itself has opened to them a region of 
pleasantest things, from which neither man nor circumstances can hence- 
forth exclude them. Once more let us remember that what we want 
education to give is not mere knowledge, the amount of which will at 
best be scanty, but power to acquire and use knowledge, and a sense of 
enjoyment in the acquisition. When we have achieved the latter, we may 
look with confidence to the future mental development of our pupils. Yet 
strange to say, that is the last object that the instructors of youth appear 
to aim at. 


There has been a very interesting movement going on in Leeds 
to establish a Girls’ High School Company, by a union of the 
Ladies’ Educational Association and the Ladies’ Council of Edu- 
cation (two societies already existing in Leeds), with the aid of 
several gentlemen interested in the object. The grammar school 
has furnished what is needed for the education of boys, but 
not for the girls. This company has a capital of £10,000 
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which we suppose has been secured by the unwearing assiduity 
of noble women, and the generosity of philanthropic individuals ; 
for women’s institutions of learning at present, fortunately or 
unfortunately, have no endowments, like those of men, in Eng- 
land. It has secured a house which will accommodate one hun- 
dred and twenty scholars, and can be enlarged in the future, or a 
new building can be erected. Dinners for the day scholars living 
out of town are provided at the school, but no boarders are taken, 
although they can be accommodated in the neighborhood. In 
spite of what we said of endowments, we find that one gentle- 
man near Leeds has established a free scholarship for the daugh- 
ters of “clergymen, ministers, physicians, and lawyers.” At the 
opening of the school, Lord Hatherley presided, and made a very 
cordial speech. Miss Kennedy, the head teacher, who has already 
had much experience as classical and mathematical tutor, made 
an interesting address. A portion of it, in regard to languages, 
we give here: — 


... It has hitherto been the rule, and it is so at the present moment in 
the largest and best known girls’ schools in the country to instruct the 
pupils first of all in French, and in French only. The argument usually 
adduced in favor of this practice is that French will be the most useful in 
after-life. The time allowed for school, they say, is so short, that a girl, 
unless of quick intelligence, may not be able to master more than one 
language, and, therefore, in consideration of its general utility, that one 
language ought to be French. If the sole end’and aim of education were 
the imparting of the greatest number of facts which would be useful in 
after-life, such an argument, though not, I think, even on that ground 
wholly irrefutable, would at least be one of great weight; but I cannot 
believe such a view of education to be the true one. It is surely not a 
mere cramming the memory with a catalogue of facts, which it may or 
may not in later life find an opportunity of turning to account, but rather 
the strengthening and development of the mental powers by such training 
as best conduces to accurate logical thought, quickness of observation, 
and the habit of mastering difficulties by steady perseverance. It is use- 
ful, in short, not so much for the actual facts taught as for the mental 
training which the knowledge of those facts implies. If we apply this 
principle to the teaching of language, there can, I think, be little doubt 
of the superiority of a dead language for the purpose of developing 
accurate and logical thought. It is a curious circumstance that progress 
in civilization has not been accompanied by corresponding progress in 
accuracy of expression. Language in the present day has gained enor- 
mously in simplicity and flexibility, but in refinement of thought it falls 
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far short of the language of our predecessors twenty centuries ago. The 
grammar of modern languages is far less philosophical and perfect than 
that of the ancient tongues. To check the slovenliness of thought to 
which we are thus rendered more peculiarly liable by the slovenliness of 
our modern mode of expressing our thoughts, nothing, I think, can be a 
more natural or effective instrument than the endeavor to convey our 
ideas correctly in a language such as Latin, in which distinctions of 
meaning are carefully drawn by a full system of inflection and syntax. 
But in adopting Latin as the basis of education in language, it is by no 
means intended to set aside the teaching of French. On the contrary, it 
is proposed to teach French coincidently with Latin, and it hoped to 
impart to it a higher interest by thus teaching it historically. 


We have received a letter from our English correspondent, a 
part of which is in keeping with the subject we have been dis- 
cussing : — 


With respect to education among us, there is certainly something to 
rejoice at; the opening of new high schools for girls, and the sending 
them through examinations much of the same sort as the boys, is begin- 
ning to give to our girls’ life a purpose and an aim that was sadly wanted 
before. But at the same time the fashion for education will sometimes 
make us smile when our young ladies must have “lectures” on cooking, 
and must take notes of the lectures and write them out fair at home, just 
as if they were on logic or divinity. Iam very glad that with all our 
activity in forming companies and associations, there is a strong feeling 
of the evil that may arise out of large institutions; for example, with the 
deaf and dumb a system has been set on foot of taking a certain small 
number into each of our London School Board schools, where there is a 
bench and a monitor or young teacher set apart for these deaf and dumb 
children, and a gentleman teacher visits the schools in turn one after 
another, so many times a week, and shows the monitor how these chil- 
dren are to be taught. By this system the children are not separated 
from their homes and family ties broken; and while they receive the 
peculiar teaching that they require, yet they see all day long around them 
the faces of those who possess all their faculties, and they do not grow up 
isolated and shut away from ordinary life. There is a good deal of 
activity here about charity organization societies. I hope it is doing 
good. Most certainly they have cleared our streets of beggars. There is 
hardly such a thing to be met with anywhere. But I do not know enough 
about their methods to say whether anything lasting is effected. I sim- 
ply see with my eyes the outward change, that whereas, all my life long, 
you could not take a walk down the town, along the shops, without some- 
body begging of you, you may now walk out every day for months with- 
out seeing such a thing as a beggar. 
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I send you Miss Collett’s Year-Book of the Brahmo Churches in India. 1 
think some of the accounts of their earnest and zealous work will interest 
you. Miss Collett has worked very hard all this autumn and summer to 
put into shape all these materials. This first number possesses an interest 
that the following ones cannot have, because in this first one she has 
given a summary of their work and the existence of their church from 
the beginning, and each following number will, of course, only contain 
the report of what has been done in the twelve months past. 

We have taken a sad interest in the death of Mr. George Smith of the 
British Museum, as before he went to the East he often drank tea at our 
house, and the last letter that ever reached England from him was written 
last autumn from the house of a friend of ours, wife to the Armenian 
pastor at Diarbekir. She writes me word that he only staid at their 
house twenty-four hours. He seemed to them much exhausted and worn 
out; he complained of his head, and had no spirit left for anything. They 
tried hard to keep him longer, and thought that a rest of a few days 
might do him good; but he talked of reaching England as soon as he 
could, and would not stay. They believe he knew he was dying, and 
wrote from their house a few words of farewell to his wife. Soon after 
he left them his illness began. The riding which he was obliged to do for 
several hours a day, was too much for him. His horse had to be led for 
him, and he was obliged to make several stoppages on his road to Aleppo. 
Finally, his interpreter pushed on before him to the town and fetched a 
litter to carry him on, but he died the next day at Aleppo. 

The two s are just now chiefly busied in their Latin classes, teach- 
ing large classes of seventy girls in one school, and eighty boys in another, 
to translate and parse Valpy’s Delectus by help of the Latin verbs and 
nouns on great charts hung before them on the wall. It is rather a new 
thing among us that the managers of schools, where the pupils pay from 
threepence to eightpence a week, will allow Latin to be taught. And they 
enjoy the opportunity of going once a week to take a voluntary class at some 
of these schools. I suppose that you cannot understand what makes them 
zealous about this matter, for I daresay that among you the caste feeling is 
not so strong as to make anybody oppose the teaching of the higher 
branches of learning in the schools of the lower ranks of society. But, 
alas! we have some of it left still here. And there are well-educated, 
liberal-minded, and benevolent-hearted people around us who yet take up- 
the parrot-cry of, “ Where shall we get house-maids if you teach these girls 
Latin?” Itis the echo of an ancient selfishness; but it is dying out, I 
am happy to say. 


M. P. L. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


In his discussion of the “ Bible Canon,” Matthew Arnold depre- 
cates the German tendency to make a life-business of some of the 
most unimportant aspects of Biblical criticism, and invites his 
reader to “learn to enjoy and turn to his benefit the Bible as the 
Word of the Eternal.” Many years earlier the author of the 
Imitation of Christ said in his chapter on reading the Scriptures 
and other holy books, “Let thy only motive to read be the pure 
love of truth; and, instead of inquiring who it is that writes, give 
all thy attention to the nature of what is written.” If this whole- 
some rule as to the relative value of an inside or outside knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures were generally accepted, a vast number of 
special critics would be thrown entirely out of employment, and 
some indeed whose efforts the world could well afford to lose. 
As to whether the Tiibingen critics belonged to this class, opin- 
ions would greatly differ. The school is now scattered; its 
greatest lights are dead; its theories are still unverified. Yet if 
it has brought forth no perfectly ripe fruit, it has certainly fertil- 
ived the soil and stimulated later growths to an unusual degree. 
One has only to turn to the literature of the Fourth Gospel, so 
accurately and laboriously compiled by Caspar Réne Gregory, the 
translator of Luthardt’s book, St. John the Author of the Fourth 
Gospel, to see how prolific in book-making has been the discus- 
sion which if not initiated by the Tubingen school, received from 
it a great impetus. Of the five hundred books or reviews there 
enumerated, four hundred and fifty have been written since the 
work of Bretschneider in 1820; and about three hundred and 
fifty since F. C. Bauer’s work in 1844. 

Of the late foreign periodicals, three of the most important in 
as many different languages contain articles on the “ Authorship 
of John,” in which both sides of the controversy are ably repre- 
sented. With Matthew Arnold we may admit that for the gen- 
eral reader the question of the trustworthiness of the Fourth 
Gospel is not an essential one, and that “the method and secret of 
Jesus, and the element of milduess and sweet reasonableness in 
which they both worked, are perfectly well given in the Synop- 
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tics.” Nevertheless the Church will not give up the Fourth 
Gospel without a great struggle, and is deeply interested in know- 
ing all that can be known about its history and authority. 

The article in the January Edinburgh Review, the most 
elaborate of the three, is a learned and industrious attempt to 
refute in detail the argument of the author of Supernatural 
Religion. It confines itself very largely to the treatment of 
minor details, and dismisses with a page two of the most impor- 
tant questions concerned in the controversy; viz., the wide differ- 
ence between the discourses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel and 
those reported in the Synoptics, and secondly, the Paschal con- 
troversy. The article is ably written, but not in a wholly scien- 
tific temper. The writer assumes “the incapacity of the author 
of Supernatural Religion to deal with the subject he has taken 
in hand,” and prefers no “charge of intentional misrepresenta- 
tion against him, inasmuch as he is dealing with a subject in 
respect to which he is quite manifestly incompetent to form an 
independent judgment.” 

The article goes farther than some of the later apologists for 
John in trying to account for the discrepancies between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, and asserts that the numerous 
and remarkable coincidences which exist between them “confirm 
in a very remarkable manner the correctness of the external 
testimony which ascribes their authorship to the same person.” 

The results of the whole inquiry are thus summed up:— 


A chain of external evidence which no modern criticism has been able 
to break, and of which recent investigations have brought to light some 
loose links, connects the Fourth Gospel with the Apostolic Age, and with 
its reputed author, the Apostle John; and it is only strong dogmatic pre- 
possessions which have led any, whether in earlier or in later times, to 
challenge the consentaneous tradition of the ancient Church respecting its 
authorship. 

The internal indications of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel are yet more decisive; and the assaults of hostile criticism have 
not only proved futile, but have served in a remarkable manner to con- 
firm the conclusions which have been drawn from the external evidence. 

The Gospel itself presents phenomena which can be explained only on . 
one or the other of the following suppositions: either that the author was 
an eye-witness of the scenes which he describes, or that he was a writer 


im comparison with whom the greatest poets and writers of fiction sink 
into insignificance, 


The prologue of the Fourth Gospel, which is alleged to savor of the 
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philosophy of a later age, is in entire harmony with the circumstances 
under which that Gospel is said to have been composed, and with the 
residence of the writer in a city such as Ephesus, which was one of the 
chief centres of Eastern and Western civilization. The peculiar charac- 
teristics as regards style and terminology of the Fourth Gospel accord 
with the known instances of the reputed writer, and are exactly such as 
might have been expected in the work of a Palestinian Jew who had 
been brought into contact in his earlier years with Hellenists, who 
remained in Jerusalem for many years after the Ascension, and who _ 
spent the latter portion of his life in Ephesus. 

The fundamental points of difference between the Fourth Gospel and 
the Synoptic Gospels as regards their contents and their general mode of 
dealing with the common subject are utterly inexplicable on the supposi. 
tion that the Fourth Gospel is the production of a later age: and they 
admit of but one explanation; viz., that the writer was an eye-witness of 
what he recorded, and that he knew that his book would be received as 
the genuine production of that Apostle whose authority it claims. On 
the other hand, the coincidences with the Synoptic Gospels — whether the 
writer was or was not connected with them—are such as to afford 
strong corroborative evidence of the substantial truth of both. The 
alleged geographical and historical inaccuracies of the Fourth Gospel 
admit, for the most part, of satisfactory explanation and of reconciliation 
with the results of ancient and modern research. In any case they 
amount only to difficulties similar to those which are found in all writings 
of antiquity, and they are such as further investigation and discovery may 
entirely remove. 


Quite a different view of the present aspect of the Johannine 
question is presented in the Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschafiliche 
Theologie 1877, I Heft, in an article entitled Die neuerste Huangel- 
tenforschung, in which Hilgenfeld reviews Willibald Beyschlag 
and his studies on the Fourth Gospel. Beyschlag’s Christologie 
des Neuen Testaments appeared in 1866. His later publications, . 
entitled Zur /Sohanneischen Frage, appeared in the T’heologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1874 IV.; 1875 I1., III., and have lately 
been reprinted under the same title. Hilgenfeld has always been 


- too ambitious to found a school of his own to wish to be regarded 


as a servile follower of F. C. Bauer’s. His views are not indeed 
identical with that critic’s; but they occupy a common ground of 
dissent in regard to the Fourth Gospel. Hilgenfeld opens his 
article with the confident assumption that the latest criticism has 
at least established the post-apostolic origin of that Gospel. 
Noticing the change in theological opinion on this point, he points 
to Carl Hase, “ who, as champion of the genuineness of the Fourth 
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Gospel, broke a lance with Bauer in 1855, and has now in his 
Geschicte Jesu, page 59 (1876), abandoned the supposition of 
the immediate composition of the Gospel by the Apostle John. 
Karl Wittschen also, who in 1869 maintained its apostolic origin, 
now declares, in 1876, that the Fourth Evangelist was no immedi- 
ate follower of Jesus.” In like manner Hilgenfeld is gratified at 
certain admissions of Beyschlag in reference to the discourses of 
the Fourth Gospel, though he finds occasion to take issue with 
many of the assumptions of that author who, in order to prove 
the Gospel of John apostolically and historically true, regards the ° 
Gospel of Matthew as unhistoric, and sets the reporter of the 
Fourth Gospel far above ‘any of the other three. In regard to 
the discourses of John, Beyschlag admits that the superiority of 
the Fourth Evangelist over his predecessors cannot be main- 
tained, and that these discourses do not possess the formal authen- 
ticity of the Synoptics, but are rather in a comprehensive sense 
creations of the Evangelists. It does not follow, however, accord- 
ing to Beyschlag, that the author invented the discourses of Jesus 
from the Logos idea, or from his own brain, and placed them in 
the mouth of Jesus. While denying their formal truth he 
seeks to establish their essential authenticity. The interview 
with Nicodemus he confesses cannot be of this Character; the 
Evangelist has used it, as Matthew has used the historic Sermon 
on the Mount, as a preface or programme to the proclamation of 
the Gospel by Jesus. He finds also the progress of the discourses 
in the Synoptics more natural than in the Fourth Gospel. But 
replies Hilgenfeld : — 


If the discourses of Jesus have been so freely formed by the Evangelist, 
we have little security for believing that the narrative has been any less 
freely constructed, and no ground, for believing that the narrative is any 
more superior to that of the Synoptics than the discourses. 

Is not the self-consciousness of the divine Logos which is expressed in 
the Johannine discourses perfectly confirmed by the narrative? The 
Johannine Christ does not appear, as in the Synoptics, a human being, but 
as a superhuman being.... Of the human development of Jesus, Bey- 
schlag can find few traces in the Fourth Gospel. If not the Logos- 
romance, the Gospel of John is at least the Logos-Gospel. .. . I maintain : 
a certain relationship of the Johannine theology with the Valentinian 


Gnosis; not a direct dependence upon this, but rather upon older Gnostic 
ystems, : 


. 
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In closing, Hilgenfeld says: — 


I cannot refrain from adding a noteworthy opinion on my Introduction 
to the New Testament in the Unitarian Review, Vol. VI., No. 7, July, 
1876: “Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld has been widely known as the friend and 
successor of Bauer, and the champion of Tiibingen rationalism. But in 
his latest work (Historische-Kritische Einleitung in das neue Testament) he 
shows signs of reaction, and adopts conservative opinions which he had 
before rejected. Hilgenfeld has always been an inconsistent and a vision- 
ary critic.” I do not add this opinion in order to reply to it. As I never 


concealed my opinions from the living Bauer, neither have I in my last 


work completely returned to the criticismus vulgaris. ... Such voices can- 
not deter me from looking neither to the right nor to the left on the path 
of independent historical research. It can be only pleasant to me, in 
addition to the old reproof of tenacious persistency in opinion to hear now 
this new reproof of inconsistency. 


The criticism referred to was written by another hand. We 
are glad that if not wholly ELEY its effect was not wholly 
unpleasant. 

Professor Hilgenfeld has certainly the right to revise his own 
opinions and his own errors; and we presume the critic had no 
intention of denying it. We certainly hope the Professor will 
not be discouraged in exercising it, particularly when he knows 
how welcome it would be to many of his readers who desire to 
follow him only so long as his research is scientific as well as 
independent. 

The author of the article in the Revue de Theologie et de 
Philosophie, F. C. J. Van Goens, is decided in his belief that the 
son of Zebedee, the apostle of Jesus, could not have been the 
author of the Gospel : — 


Before the year 180, A.D., John is nowhere expressly mentioned by 
name as the author of the Fourth Gospel, and even after that time such 
affirmations were wholly unsustained by historic proof. The internal 
criticism shows that the disciple whom Jesus loved is in flagrant contra- 
diction with the John of the Synoptics, with the Apostle of the circum- 
cision of whom Paul speaks, and with the Judaic Christian of Asia Minor. 
If the Apocalypse is Johannine, the incompatibility which exists between 
“the John of history and that of the Fourth Gospel is demonstrated. A 
careful comparison of the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel and that of the 
Synoptics reveals the gulf which separates the history, person, and doc- 
trine of Jesus as presented in these writings. 


It is profitable now and then to see ourselves as others see us, 
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though a foreign view of American affairs is not always based on 
correct information. Occasionally the mirror is held up at a 
proper angle. “The Orthodox and Unitarians in America” is 
the title of an article in a current number of the Revue de Theo- 
logie et de Philosophie. The writer seems to have an intelligent 
view of the present tendency of religious thought in this country. 
The recent spectacle at the dedication of Trinity Church, where 
some representative Unitarian ministers received the communion 
from the hands of an Episcopal clergyman, might have furnished 
him with an additional fact : — 


The theological fermentation to which we have already referred as 
taking place in England and America is still going on. We cannot yet 
know what the result will be, but at least there is life, progress, thought. 
One of the most happy circumstances attending it, and one from which 
much may be hoped, is the tendency to a reconciliation between those 
belonging to the most hostile sects. Old barriers are falling, prejudices 
are disappearing; at last men begin to understand each other, and to do 
one another justice. In America, especially, there is a very marked 
change tending toward an agreement between the Orthodox and Unita- 
rian. Congregationalists. We may add that the latter have never been so 
incurably Pelagian as the same school with us. They are repelled less by 
the religious and moral side of the Orthodox doctrine than by the meta- 
physics of the system. There has been recognized progress on both sides 
within the last fifty years, and the points then debated have no longer the 
same importance. The ground of conflict is changed as well on the side 
of attack as on that of defence.. “The fact is,” writes an Orthodox min- 
ister, “that if Orthodoxy holds much truth, it also contains much error. 
The greater part of the symbols are very old, and there are several articles 
of faith which are the fruit of ignorant times. There is room for progress 
and improvement in Orthodox theology.” 

An Orthodox college president says: “Human “reason revolts against 
the dogmatic system presented as the essence of Christianity.” ... 

The immediate result of this tendency to union has been the general 
abandonment of that ultra-Calvinism which went so far as to make God 
the author of evil. Many theologians who were formerly called Calvinists 
are simply evangelical to-day. As we have already had occasion to 
remark, attention is devoted likewise to the popular Christology which 
needs to be revised to unite in a balance less illusory than heretofore the» 
human and the divine nature, either of which is not less indispensable 
than the other to the deepest needs of the Christian conscience. After 
reviewing the different theories of the nature of Christ, and declaring 
himself hardly satisfied with the most of them, a writer of the Theolog- 
ical Ecleetic declares that, “ There is room in the future for Christological 
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speculation upon the possibility, reality, and mode of the incarnation.” 
No one thinks of confounding the Christology of the unlettered, which 
rests on the Apocryphal books of the New Testament, with that of Script- 
ure and of confessions of faith. In this land of traders, the mercantile 
theory of expiation is openly repudiated. The fact of the transcendental 
manifestation of love in the death of the Redeemer is everywhere main- 
tained; but differences of opinion as to details are admitted. These are 
some at the advances of the liberal Orthodox who defend freedom of the- 
ological opinion, and who put the spirit of the Gospel before the letter. 
The Unitarians have welcomed these advances with enthusiasm, and are 
not left behind in good deeds. By defending, with all the resources of 
modern science, the supernatural character of Christianity against attacks 
of modern scepticism, they have won the good-will of the Orthodox. 

That which has largely contributed to reconciliation upon a common 
ground is the great service which the extreme left rendered to the Unita- 
rians by withdrawing and constituting a society of their own in union 
with Theodore Parker. Thanks to this exodus, the Unitarians have been 
freed from all Pantheistic and humanitarian elements more clamorous 
than religious. 

Unitarians and Orthodox no longer ignore each other as in the past. 
The angles are blunted. Although all antagonism has not disappeared, 
yet they often preach for each other,—a thing formerly impossible. 
Curiously enough, the practical minds in the two camps are not the least 
active in bringing about concord. “In devoted labor to leading men to a 
purer, holier, and more Christian life, they have often found themselves 
drawn strongly to one another. You might prove to me that my neigh- 
bor is an Arian, a Socinian even; but when I see that he saves men from 
degradation by his works of self-devotion, that he leads souls to piety by 
his holy life, why should I trouble myself about the Arianism or Socin- 
jianism? He is my brother, and I will be happy to press his hand and to 
follow with him our common Master.” The journal quoting these words, 
takes care to say they are those of a moderate man. They show, however, 
what absolute liberty can do in an eminently religious country. Uncon- 
genial elements withdraw, and the congenial are drawn together at the 
right time, in spite of distance and prejudice. Liberty never annihilates 
the truth. ... But before there can be a fusion of the two churches, the 
Unitarians must renounce their repugnance to a confession of faith; and 
there are steps to be taken on the other side. When the movement of 
Unitarians towards a historic faith shall be more pronounced; when the 
Congregationalists shall have learned that the basis of the church should , 
‘be less dogmatic, then perhaps the two tendencies will be able to meet on 
the basis or symbol of the Apostles,— one which will content itself with 
putting forward the facts of the Gospel, without turning it into a philoso- 
phy. Why may we not recall the fact that we have given them that 
example? 
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At the dawn of our theological development, when a religious and 
moral wind filled our sails, every one was ready to abandon theological con- 
fessions of faith for exclusively religious professions. ... But all that is 
changed, and our public (the French) has become profoundly indifferent to 
every new idea. A deep sleep has banished all disquiet. But why should 
we not hope against hope as we see what is transpiring in England and 
America. It is evident that if our Protestanism is to find the path 
again, it will be only on that day when men, resolved to be Christians 
rather than theologians, no matter to what party they belong, shall have 
succeeded in uniting about the most elementary evangelical truths, while 
preserving on all dogmatic points that liberty of action which, in the 
Apostolic Age, was compatible with a joyfully victorious faith. Sooner or 
later, all those who recognize Christ as the Redeemer, and who, therefore, 
are not Pelagians, must likewise recognize that they are one family in 
spite of difference in character and intellectual affinity. 


In the Journal of the Anthropological Institute we find a paper 
by A. Tyler (not to be confounded with the author of Primitive 
Oulture) on the “Object and Origin of Prehistoric Ideas,” which 
is illustrated by the history of the art of calculation and some 
other useful arts : — 


All nations appear to have commenced counting with gesture-signs on 
the fingers to express successive numbers; then to have coined words 
from the hand, fingers, toes, etc., for the numerals. The digits are a 
series increasing by a constant difference. That is, the difference between 
the successive digital numbers are all alike in every human language. 
No nation ever proposed unequal differences between the numerals. They 
are always increased by unity. . 


Mr. Tyler finds a possible natural source of the first idea of the 
cutting and digging tool in the palates of birds :— 


The ridge so familiar to the flint implements of all countries is clearly 
represented in the cutting, digging, or seizing-parts of the bird, and this 
crease or ridge still survives in the sword, bayonet, ploughshare, and even 
in the ornamental spear-railing copied from that real weapon, and intro- 
duced into England in 1816. Then the earliest bark-clothing, fabrics of 
_ the lake-dwellers, are clearly associated with, or copied from, the work of 
birds in nest-making, if likeness is a test.... Many other useful inven- 
tions had an object-origin: thus, I presume, the tree falling in the 
forest extendedly on another trunk, making a natural balance, no doubt, 
gave the first idea of the balance so common in Egyptian drawings. 
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Thre facile and dangerous inferences of Mr. Tyler’s paper seem 
to have been recognized in the discussion which followed : — 


The President could not quite concur in thinking that the forms of 
flint instruments were likely to have been copied from the beaks of birds. 
Taking a broad view of the subject, he thought that the imitation or 
utilization of natural forms by man bore exactly the same relationship to 
the arts, that onomatopeeia did to language. Philologists had shown that 
language did not certainly originate exclusively in the imitation of nat- 
ural sounds, although onomatopceia had served to enrich it from time to 
time in the process of its development; so, also, the origin of the arts 
was not based solely on imitation, but grew up gradually through neces- 
sary and natural forms, and at last imitated from time to time, as their 
uses come to be understood. The faculty of imitation was, no doubt, one 
of the most marked characteristics of primeval men; but it was not his 
only faculty, nor could it in itself suffice for the progress that has taken 
place. 


In the same number Canon Rawlinson has an interesting paper 
on the ethnography of the Cimbri, who in the year B.C. 102 
threatened the very existence of Rome, but were finally defeated, 
and as we are told, annihilated, by Marius in July B.C. 101. 
“This is the last that we hear of the great invading nation of the 
Cimbri. They flashed like a meteor across the historic heaven, 
strangely brilliant while within the field of our vision, coming 
out of almost utter darkness and returning to it again.” With 
respect to the ethnological character of the Cimbri there are two 
_ theories, that they were Germans or that they were Kelts. 
Rawlinson, though admitting that the question is open to doubt, 
inclines strongly to the latter theory, and bases his preference on 
the following arguments: Ist, the near resemblance of the name 
Cimbri to that of one branch of the Celtic nation; 2d, the asser- 
tions to that effect of so many ancient writers; 3d, the Celtic 
character of the names of their chiefs; 4th, the fact that Celts 
could be effective spies in the Cimbric camp; 5th, the general 
character of their barbarism and of the mass of their manners 
and customs; ‘and 6th, the main points of their physique. Against 
it and in favor of the German theory he can only see two points 
of any importance: the statement of Cesar, and the fact of their 
hair being yellow or flaxen rather than red. 

The Deutsche Rundschau, February, 1877, in addition to its 
eighth paper on the American war has a well-written article on 
the Presidential election in the United States, which displays un- 
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usual knowledge of American affairs. The three great questions 
which at present concern American politics it recognizes as the 
Soythern question, the civil service reform, and the resumption of 
specie payments. With reference to the first it remarks that “ the 
time for healing those wounds which a great historic catastrophe 
has produced lasts exactly as long as the preparations which were 
necessary to strike the blow, and although both. political parties 
are pledged in their platforms to restore a proper condition of 
things in the South it is doubtful whether the means are yet 

within the reach of either party to reconcile the two races, and 
" to remove the estrangement which has hitherto existed between 
the North and the South.” On the civil service question it re- 
gards Jackson as responsible for the consequences of his unfortu- 
nate assumption that “to the victor belong the spoils”; and says 
that without Jackson and Marcy there would have been no Tweed 
or Connolly, no Belknap and no whiskey ring. The article 
anticipates what has since taken place, a peaceful solution of the 
grave questions of the election, and closes by saying that “if the 
Republican and the Democratic parties in their present form 
have gone to pieces, it cannot be deemed a misfortune. They 
have long since fulfilled their task, and can therefore very well be 
buried.” 

“Spinoza, the Man and the Philosopher,” is defended in the 
Contemporary Review, March, 1877: — 


Spinoza was no abstract pedant. He was largely and eminently 
human. There are two natures in Spinoza,—that of the man of quick, 
wide sympathies to whom nothing that is human is foreign, as well as 
that of the mystic, extra-mundane reasoner. Laboring unremittingly in 
the practice of piety, he succeeded in melting his soul at length into a 
form of consummate moral beauty. He has been accused of pusillanim- 
ity, we have found him brave; of bitterness, and we have met with the 
greatest sweetness of disposition, and of behavior everywhere in his life; 
of sensuality, and we have found every reason to believe that his life was 
one of perfect purity. We have seen him to be totally devoid of ambi- 
tion,— that so general taint of genius; in all relations of life, we have 
found him surprisingly modest, affable, sincere, and generous. In his 
contempt, not only of riches but even of comfort, he was almost Quixotic. 
He loved truth passionately, and with perfect disinterestedness. .. . Let 
us not fall short of the truth through fear of falling into exaggeration. 
Spinoza’s life was of a beauty to which history can hardly find a parallel; 


on that Sunday afternoon of the 2ist of F ebruary, two hundred years ago, 
there cracked as noble and as sweet a heart a 


$s ever beat in human 
breast, 
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Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Philosophie is the 
title of the new German philosophical review which starts with 
the present year under direction of R. Avenarius, associated with 
C. Goring, M. Heinze, and W. Wundt. The review promises to 
be of considerable value in the department of speculative philos- 
ophy. It is favorably reviewed in the Revwe Philosophique. 
In the opening number the director seeks to determine 
the relation of philosophy and science, and. concludes that the 
“real question now is not, How would science be possible ex- 
cept through philosophy; it is not, How is philosophy possible 
except as science; but it is, How is science possible except as 
philosophy”? The eminent physiologist, W. Wundt, writes on 
the cosmological problem, showing in addition to his scientific 
knowledge a wonderful skill in handling dialetic problems. 

Herbert Spencer’s Sociology : Its Ground, Motive, and Sphere, 
is reviewed in the British Quarterly Review, January; and his 
Psychology in the Dublin Review, January. 

Geo. H. Lewes treats “The Course of Modern Thought” in the 
Fortnightly Review for March 1, 1877. 

“The Progress of Religious Thought in Scotland” is considered 
_ by John Tulloch in the Contemporary Review for March: — 


There are many signs that the old and hard crust which so long enclosed 
the religious thought and life of Scotland is rapidly breaking up... . No 
one can tell what may come of the present movement of thought in Scot- 
land. The current of freethought is running deep and sure in all the 
churches eyen within softened and exclusive precincts where it makes no 
noise at all, and it will make its way towards the light by-and-by from all 
quarters of the ecclesiastical horizon, and the church which will have 
most chance may possibly not be any of the present organizations, but a 
church more excellent — because at once more liberal and catholic — than 
any of those now existing. 


The March number contains two other articles of theological 
hue, —“The Social Methods of Roman Catholicism in England,” 
by M. C. Bishop, and “ Reasonable Faith,” by a London merchant. 
His remarks on the Atonement and the Trinity might have been, 
with a little more effort, made even more reasonable. 

The conclusion of the writer on “ Mohammed and Mohammedan- 
ism” in the Quarterly Review for January is to “teach us to regard 
Mohammedanism politically and religiously in a different light 
from that in which we have been accustomed to view it; to recog- 
nize it as a religion, cognate, if inferior, to our own; but, inferior 
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though it be, capable of being admirably adapted to the require- 
ments of the Eastern peoples.” 

The poetry of the Old Testament is treated in a comprehen- 
sive manner in the British Quarterly Review for January. The 
author maintains that the position of Keil, that in Israel secular 
poetry was never able to thrive beside the sacred muse, is refuted 
on every page of the sacred record. The song of Deborah, the 
elegies of David over Saul and Jonathan are instances. The dis- 
puted passage in Genesis iv., 23, is regarded as a “savage sword 
song,” presenting the darkest side of primitive life, and is thus 
translated : — 


“ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 
Ye wives of Lamech, give heed to my speech. 
I slay a man if he wound me, 
A young man for a stroke! 
For Cain’s vengeance is sevenfold, 
But Lamech’s seventy and seven.” 


The point of the conclusion lies in the contrast between Cain, 
the club-bearing man, and Lamech, whose family had reached the 
secret of forging weapons in metal: 

“Priesthood in the Light of the New Testament” is considered — 
in the same number, and an article on “Julian’s Letters” makes | 
some interesting deductions with reference to his theology and 
his religious character. 

Lovers of science in popular forms will find a review of “Forel 
on the Ants of Switzerland”: Edinburgh Review, January, 
1877. Also an article by Sir John Lubbock, in the Fortnightly 
Review, March 7, on the “ Habits of Ants.” 

In Praser’s Magazine for March, Dr. Carpenter gives his sec- 
ond lecture,—“Mesmerism, Odylism, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 
ualism.” 

In the London Popular Science Review, J anuary, Richard A. 
Proctor writes of the “Condition of the Larger Planets,” and 
has an article in Fraser’s Magazine, J anuary, on the “ Religion 
of the Pyramids.” 

The Arctic expedition is treated in the London Popular Sci- 


ence Review, and in the Quarterly Review, January, and in the 
Edinburgh Review. 


S, J. B. 
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= 
b THE TEUTONIC TREE OF EXISTENCE. 


In Fraser's Magazine for.January of this year is a remarkable 
article with the above title from the pen of the versatile and 
accomplished philosopher and scholar, Karl Blind. We have 
been favored with the proof-sheets of a second edition of that 
article in which important illustrations and additions are made to 
tthe original paper showing the connection between the German 
myth and the tree myths of the Vedas and the Avesta. For 
one of these Herr Blind acknowledges himself indebted to his 
friend, Professor E. P. Evans, whose contributions in Oriental 
studies, the readers of this Review will appreciate. The article 
itself is much more than a fancy sketch interpreting a legend. Its 
methods of interpretation are exact and scientific. The tree 
Ygegdrasil is the Tree of Life, and to the writer it signifies the 
“evolution of mind from matter.” All the details of the legend 
are significant,— the eagle, the hawk, the squirrel, who sit and 
play upon the tree, as much as the roots and branches of the tree 
itself. The whole universe is brought into the fable, as the roots 
run to the abode of Hel, the goddess of darkness, to the abode of 
the frost-gods, and to the middle abode of men. The three grada- 
tions of time appear. 

The most valuable part of the paper, however, is the parallel 
between the Teutonic myth and the Oriental and Classic myths, 
- in which also the myths of the Scripture are included, Persia 
and India have their sacred trees which resemble, in moré than 
one particular, the tree of the Northmen. There are resemblances 
between the ash-tree of Norseland and the sacred trees of the 
Hebrew Paradise. Both are trees of life and of knowledge. 
Even the cross appears in the form of the Teutonic ash, only 
inverted. The Greeks described the clouds in the fofm of an ash- 
tree, and their Trinity formed the race of man out of the ash-tree. 
In the Vedas, trees have a large place. Along with this tree is 
also the myth of the tempter, and the work of Loki in the Norse 
religion is very like the work of Satan in Genesis, and of Ahriman 
in the Persian story. Herodotus has a story of a serpent woman, 
half-virgin, half-viper, who tempts Herakles. Loki, the serpent- 
father, tempts the woman with apples. 

But the whole article is full of curious suggestion, and we hope 
that it may be copied into some of our American publications 
which reprint the valuable matter of English journals not much 
geen here. -The notes of the pamphlet edition make it more 
attractive and intelligible. C. H. Bs 
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REVIEW, OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Plains of the Great West and their Inhabitants. By Rich- 
ard Irving Dodge, Lieutenant-Colonel United States Army. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 


This is.one of those books, not too common, which are a genu- 
ine contribution to knowledge of the subjects on which they 
treat. Colonel Dodge writes from his own observation and expe- 
rience. He knows the West and the Indians; and, if one may 
now and then be disposed to dissent from his views, nobody will 
deny that they always deserve respect. His account of the coun- 
try and of its game is full of interest. His picture of the treat- 
ment of the buffalo, and its approaching extermination, is mel- 
ancholy and humiliating, as showing recklessness or inefficiency, 
or both combined, on the part of the government. But this may 
pass as nothing by the side of its shameful mismanagement of 
Indian affairs. 

Colonel Dodge is not an admirer of the noble Savage. A 
darker picture of him has rarely been painted than that given in 
these pages; and it would be folly to deny that in the main it is 
just. The qualities of ferocity and hardness that mark the race 
have become second nature by a process of natural selection, con- 
tinued through hundreds and, perhaps, thousands of years. No 
artificial conditions have interfered with the “survival of the 
fittest.” The fiercest, the boldest, and the most adroit have lived 
from generation to generation, and the milder types have per- 
ished. The result is a race, less degraded, as Colonel Dodge 
justly says, than some other races; or, it may be added, than the 
classes that form the lowest substratum of civilized society, but at 
the same time one of the most untamable on earth. The difticul- 
ties of the government in dealing with the tribes of the plains 
have been enormous. Thier country has within a few years be- 
come the resort of adventurers of every description, including 
some of the worst elements of our population, outcasts of society, 
and desperadoes worse than: the savages themselves. The Gov- 
ernment of the Dominion has been in no such position. Its wild 
tribes have been brought as little into contact with the whites as 
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were ours thirty or forty years ago. The time of its trial is to 
come; but, when it comes, it will be met more wisely and more 
successfully than with us. Instead of making treaties with hordes 
that have scarcely the semblance of government, the British deal 
with them as wards,—a method incomparably better for both 
parties. We have persisted in making treaties foolishly, and in 
scandalously breaking them. Nowhere have the evils of our 
civil service been more shamefully conspicuous than in our Indian 
relations. The Indians have been systematically cheated and 
pillaged by irresponsible agents of the governnment, and driven 
by starvation into wars of which they and the army bear the 
sufferings, while those guilty of them reap the profit. An imbe- 
cile attempt was made to remedy these evils by invoking the 
Quakers and other Christian bodies. The blandishments and 
exhortations of their emissaries, even when these emissaries 
are honest, which is not always the case, have had and can have 
but one effect. The Indians interpret them as signs of fear. 
Preaching and instruction must go hand in hand with material 
civilization. The best intentions are thrown away on savage 
hordes, desperate with famine, and made furious by the frauds of 
traders and government agents, and the violence of desperadoes. 
Without a rigid system of accountability, extending from the 
head of the Indian Department to his humblest subordinate, noth- 
ing can be accomplished. Justice, not soft words, is what the 
case requires. A radical reform of the civil service is the first 
step towards bettering the condition of the Indians. When this 
is effected, knotty questions enough will remain; but till it is 
effected, there is no use in considering them. 

Francis ParkMAn, 


Swedenborg Studies. By Richard M’Cully. Londen: James 
Speirs. 1875. 


This is a contribution towards a better understanding of him 
whom the late Woodbury Fernald called “the most unknown 
man in the world.” A better understanding of that singular man 
and his theories is what many would be glad to attain; and this 
is the first attraction of books of this kind. <A further attraction 
is in the fact that the doctrines of Swedenborg are a good thing 
to be taken at second-hand. Emerson well says, “ His writings 
would be a sufficient library for a lonely and athletic student. 
Not every man can read them, but they will repay him who can.” 
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Only one secluded from other literature would be likely to accept 
this as his chief library; and only the intellectual athlete, tough 
and flexible, is able to grapple and wrestle with the Latinisms, 
the awkward idioms and inversions, the uncouth and unfamiliar 
terms which abound in the works of Swedenborg as they are gen- 
erally presented to the English reader. : 

Yet who that has read has not felt lingering about the ideas of 
Swedenborg a strong attraction, almost fascination. Who has 
not felt that Swedenborg is in love with the deepest and 
realest things of life, the primal truths, and the ultimate rela- 
tions; so that if we could once stand where he stood, and see 
things as he saw them, we also should come to “visions and 
revelations” such as would solve many of our deep problems, 
resolve our haunting doubts, and put us into a condition of har- 
mony and assurance that we do not now know? 

The “Studies” that comprise this volume were published origi- 
nally in the Literary Repository. Their topics are “Descartes 
and Swedenborg,” “Swedenborg’s Conversion,” “Swedenborg’s 
Years of Brightening Uses,” “Theories Concerning the Christ- 
hood of the one God our Father,” “The Glory and Decline of 
Primitive Quakerism,” “On the Eve of a New Dispensation,” 
“The Last Judgment, 1757,” “Foregleams of the New Civiliza- 
tion,” and “Emerson.” It is not to be understood that this order 
of topics is logical and cumulative, and that Emerson is the repre- 
sentative and fulfilment of “the new civilization” whose “fore- 
gleams” are just previously seen. Far from it; quite the con- 
trary indeed. In his analysis, after showing how Emerson comes, 
in many of his positions, unconsciously near to the secret of 
Swedenborg — “grows very warm,” as the children say in their 
games,— the author says he wanders again into the darkness and 
cold, left to the leadings of his own intelligence alone. Emerson 
fails to command and _ satisfy with his transcendentalism as 
Swedenborg satisfies with his illuminations. “In normal develop- 
ment one outgrows idealism.” “As religious faith increases, as 
the religious sentiment is developed, Emerson’s influence must 
wane.” “In the Christhood of God there is peace.” Everywhere 
Swedenborg’s. reliable and unquestionable “ testimony” is set 
against Emerson’s “suppositions.” But as the author elsewhere 
says, “Were it not that Swedenborg’s statements... carry with 
them the warranty of enlightened common sense, they would have 
no more claim to serious attention than would Cervantes’ descrip- 
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tion of the Montesinos’ cave,” we suggest that if the utterances of 
these two seers are alike committed to the judgment of enlight- 
ened common sense, there can be little doubt as to the verdict. 
Indeed, this appeal to common sense appears not a little rash, 
inasmuch as the doctrines of Swedenborg are confessedly not 
rationally perceived, but only “received.” 

One can scarcely read a dozen pages of New Church literature 
without feeling that the terms of common speech are used with 
arbitrary associations; and when one has read as many expository 
volumes, this feeling has become a conviction. He sees that the 
first work for the student here, as in many a science, is to learn 
the technics. The terminology once learned, there may be a 
consistency and sequence in the system; but he will still be free 
to question whether the system is of such value as to remunerate 
the study. 

A large part of this book is pleasant reading. It has a bright 
literary vitality, and abounds in those pretty conceits and fancies 
which are so attractive in New Church literature, and which, if 
they were presented as analogies and correspondences self- 
evidencing to study, and not as exact and commanding revela- 
tions, would be of still greater attractiveness to the religious 
mind and the general student. But as we read on, we do so with 
an unwelcome but irresistible and growing repulsion, both from 
the author and the theology which he represents and advocates, 
because of that quality recognized above, which offends the free, 
unprejudiced, and rational mind, and revolts the common sense. 
It is the bondage to a theory, the commitment to a system arbi- 
trary, peculiar, separate from ordinary life and thought, not sus- 
tained and illustrated by evident analogies. One turns from such 
reading with a sense-of its unnaturalness, and a sort of relief that 
he has not yet experienced that mental subordination which must 
take place before he can enter the list as advocate or “receiver.” 
One remembers the dictum of the same Swedenborg, that the 
characteristic of the truly rational man is that he “extends the 
sight of his mind in every direction.” 

In the chapter on “ The Christhood of our Father,” the student 
of the New Testament will feel that he is wandering in a strange 
country; that the author is talking about realms, operations, and 
relations which neither he nor his master can know anything 
about. And this, not from any unwillingness to admit, or from 
any lack of belief that the relations of Jesus to the divine Father 

14 
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are most intimate, vital, and, indeed, mysterious; not from any 
unwillingness to accept as deeply true and helpful the doctrine of 
the essential oneness of Jesus and the Father, but only from a 
conviction that the self-evident truth of the oneness of parent and 
child is not enforced by any strained or paradoxical phrasing. 
Probably most of the readers of the Review will class the efforts 
to establish the Christhood of God and the Godhead of Christ in 
the same category, and as of much the same value, and will prefer 
the New Testament to either. The volumes of speculation on the 
post-resurrection life and body of Jesus have left and must 
always leave the whole matter just where the New Testament 
leaves it, with all its confusion, contradiction, and mystery. We 
can talk about “successive glorifications,” “putting off perver- 
sions,” “the inworlded divine-human,” “the supreme unition,” 
and all the like; but these theories satisfy only the minds that 
frame them. They introduce material which the Gospels do not 
supply; and they make their selections from the representations 
of the record, often ignoring as much as they accept. ; 
The Studies are interspersed and varied with several poetical 
articles of a merit fully up to the average of didactic and theologic 
poetry. 
E, ©. L. Be 


Wit, Humor, and Shakspeare. Twelve Essays. By John 
Weiss. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


We should be glad to give an extended review of these brilliant 
essays. The author evidently has had rare sport in writing them, 
and he imparts something of his own delight to his readers. He 
exercises the most subtle powers of analysis, and often lets us in 
to the secret workings of the poet’s mind. But sometimes just as 
we are getting hold of a great idea, the mercurial temperament of 
our author whisks us away through new combinations, amid 
changing lights and forms, till we hardly know where we are 
The book is well worth studying by all lovers of Shakespeare, 
whose wonderful riches are here so skillfully displayed before us. 


Sappho. A Tragedy in Five Acts. 


By Fr iliparzers 
Translated by y Franz Grillparzer 


Ellen Frothingham. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
A beautiful work beautifully transferred from one language to 


another. It reads like an original composition, and is very 
interesting. 
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Lettres sur les Etats-Unis et le Canada. Par M. G. de Molinari, 
oe Correspondant de l'Institut. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 


These brilliant letters appeared originally in the French Jour- 
nal des Debats. M.de Molinari came from France in the summer 
of last year to visit the great Exposition at Philadelphia and record 
his impressions of that show; but he also availed himself of the 
opportunity to make arapid journey through the States and 
Canada, and managed to see a great deal, in his short stay, of the 
scenery and of the life of the people. Most of the large cities in 
the East, the South, and the West came under his survey. He 
has a quick eye, a good judgment, and an excellent temper. He 
has set down nothing in malice, and his wit has no sting in it. 
His mistakes of fact are fewer than we might expect from a 
Frenchman, and he is ready always to be pleased with what he 
sees, however unlike it may be to Paris and France. On the 
whole, his American readers have reason to be satisfied with 
' the view which he gives of their resources and their achieve- 
- ments, though they may not share all his forebodings of the 
future. He glorifies the great Exhibition as heartily as any 
Yankee could, and admits its surpassing grandeur of scale and 
variety of wonders, while he has sly hits at some of the grotesque 
features of the incongruous mass. He is amused in noticing, in 
the picture-gallery, a man in the garb of a Jesuit directing the 
burning of John Huss; and he quietly remarks that “there were 
no Jesuits in the time of Huss.” His picture of the Exposition 
grounds, the buildings, the machines, the gardens, the railway, the 
flags, the noises of all kinds, the animated crowds, the good order, 
the good arrangement of every thing, is very exact and spirited, 
and leaves nothing to be desired. 

His rapid tour through the Southern States shows him the 
misery left by the rebellion, and the ineffectual work of recon- 
struction in restoring prosperity. He testifies to the foolish sloth 
and apathy of the former governing class in not accepting the 
situation, and in allowing the carpet-baggers and negroes to get 
control; but he has no word of apology or regret for the lost 
cause and the dead custom of human slavery. He does not dis- 
cover any wish to restore that institution, though free labor is 
worth, according to the assertion of the planters, a third less than 
slave labor, and the condition of the negro himself is less thrifty 
than it was in his day of bondage. The Jew, he says, is the 
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“leech of the negro,” drawing his life-blood. He likes the South- 
erners for their frankness and their generosity, though he thinks 
them a “little too Darwinian” in their treatment of their younger 
brother, the. negro. He is properly amazed at Chicago, the 
Phenix city, with its elevators, its miles of avenues, its pork 
packeries, and its motley throngs of men of all nations. But of 
all the American cities, Boston seems to please him best, and he 
speaks of the Public Library, the Girls’ High School, the churches, 
and the Museum with a true enthusiasm. Harvard College and 
Memorial Hall come in for strong praise, though he underrates 
the number of teachers in the great American University. He 
tells the story of the “Old South” and the effort for its preserva- 
tion, and there is a suspicion of satire in his professed wish for 
the salvation of this old retic, placarded all over with sensational 
“posters.” In ‘Taunton he notes the “monster flag,” the largest 
in Massachusetts. He makes a visit to the “Tombs” in New 
York, where he is amazed to find most of the prisoners reading 
the daily newspapers. 

M. Molinari flatters the Americans for their material progress 
and skill in invention, but mortifies their literary vanity. He 
says that “ American literature is wretchedly poor, and that only 
within a few years have they produced any work of science or 
imagination worth mentioning”; that they make good pianos, 
but not good piano-players; that they build grand and perfect 
school-houses, but the programme of studies is borrowed from 
Europe. The only notable improvement in education is that the 
young girls are taught in the Greek language! The American 
popular music is noisy and horrible; the popular oratory is windy 
and tasteless. There are many American peculiarities which 
Europe may take, but quite as many that had better be left alone. 
The wars between the different medical schools are absurd, and 
the confusion among so many religious sects is painful. M. de 
Molinari enjoys himself greatly in Canada, even though the 
French accent of the Canadian Creoles vexes his Parisian ears. 
He praises the simplicity, the quiet, the family love of the French 
Canadian communities, while he sees how slow and sluggish it is 
compared with the Saxon energy of the States. But the placards 
of “Sozodont” which haunted him on all the walls and fences 
from the time of his landing in New York pursue him across the 
frontier, and he: reads on the buildings in Montreal the tooth- 
saving virtues of the wonderful powder, 
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As interesting as any chapter in the book is the first, which 
describes the voyage across the Atlantic in the steamer Canadu 
in the month of June. The comic side of this voyage relieves 
the story of sea-miseries, and of the perils of the great deep. The 
book is full of good humor and of sound wisdom. | 


Troubadours and Trouvéres. New and Old. By Harriet W. 
Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 


In Southern France are a few idiomatic poets, the cream of mu- 
tual admirers, who delight in the soubriquet felébres, which means, 
uncertainly, either book-makers or free-thinkers. Their works are 
treated in this volume, whose simple attire befits its contents, and 
whose pages are quickened with winningly bright translations. 
Special chapters describe in detail Mistral’s “Calendean” and 
Jasmin’s “Fracgonette.” Most touching, among the barber-poet’s 
family souvenirs, is the picture of his grandsire borne 


“ Unto the alms-house where the Jasmins die.” 


It recalls “Over the Hills to the Poor-house,” but the Provengal 
children are only helpless, not heartless like Carleton’s Americans, 

In Aubanel’s homely poems, like “Twins” and “ Nativity,” our 
authoress finds “a frankness quite troublesome to reproduce ” ; 
but should we not be better for more candor in the kingdom of 
babyland ? 

After discussing these moderns she considers the position, 
songs, and amours of the minstrel dependents of the Middle Ages, 
closing with the knights of Tennyson’s “Idyls”, close inheritors 
of Norman myths. If these charming papers were rearranged 
and interspersed with explanations, the collection would gain in 
clearness. “We 


Wenderholme. A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. pp. 482. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1876. 

Mr. Hamerton has tried his hand in various walks of literature 
as-well as art, and does everything well, though not equally well. 
This is a condensed reprint of one of his earlier books, and con- 
tains much that is characteristic; but we think most readers will 
prefer the graceful and always vivid essayist to the somewhat 
labored though vigorous and wholesome novelist. 
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Poems of Places. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 


This is the. finest collection of poems, in some respects, that 
has appeared of late years. Ten volumes have already been 
issued, comprising poems of England, Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Iceland, and France. We are impressed with 
the amount of painstaking research and poetic culture required to 
gather all these poems, associated with so .many different spots, 
and their very limitations give them a peculiar value. 

A book of miscellaneous poetry not classified wearies us often 
from its very richness or stretch of thought. But here we can 
select what we want; and the sweet and pensive influences that 
cling about these charmed spots, interwoven with musical verse, 
tranquillize us like the running stream and hum of insects on a fair 
summer’s day. 

They are books which one may often turn to in order to illus- 
trate the pages of history, or to recall the memories of past hours 


in foreign lands, and will long be cherished companions in the 
household. 


Correspondences of the Bible. The Animals. By John Worcester. 
Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1875. 


Taking as the key-note of his book, that “to perfectly serve 
their purpose of introduction to spiritual things, all natural objects 
must be natural forms and representatives of spiritual,” our author 
with great ingenuity, examines the various characteristics of ani- 
mals, and shows, through the spiritual significance attached to 
them, the appropriateness of their symbolical use in the Scriptures 

“Common speech,” he says, “testifies to a general recognition 
of relationship between animals and human feelings.” It is not 
uncommon to apply to persons as terms of endearment the names 
of gentle, loving animals, as well as to use the names of fierce and 
disagreeable ones in describing those whom we dislike, or whose 
actions we condemn; and he shows the discrimination with which 
the Scripture authors make their application. 

He has given us an interesting and suggestive book, and readers 
of every sect will find food for thought in the correspondences he 
points out, and the spiritual significance he gives to the marked 
and distinctive traits of the animals of which he treats. 
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Epochs of Ancient History. The Athenian Empire. By George 
W. Cox, M. A., joint editor of the series. With five maps. 
New York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co. 


This book is one of a valuable series now being published.. We 
cannot say that this volume has in it the elements of popularity. 
The style is too ponderous, and the flow of the narrative too little 
broken up, or lighted with thoughts or facts that arrest the stu- 
dent’s attention. Yet the book is thorough, and evinces careful 
preparation by the author, and shows original conclusions in 
regard to historic facts. It presupposes a good deal of knowl- 
edge on the part of the reader, and may be useful to the mature 
student in concentrating the events of past nations and fixing 
them upon his memory. 


Sunshine in the Soul. Wisdom Series. Edited by the Editor of 
Quiet Hours. pp.127. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 


Not equal to Quiet Howrs, this collection yet contains many 
gems of devotional verse, some of them from sources obscure, and 
in these days seldom sought. Treasures new and old are brought 
forth; and we can only hope that a scribe so well instructed unto 
the kingdom of heaven will multiply these little books of the “ Wis- 
dom Series” for us. 


Recent German Theological Literature. 


1. The “eight chapters of the history of culture,” by Herr 
Friedrich von Hellwald, are on the Moslem religion, its history, 
and its influence, and are exceedingly interesting and instructive. 
He derives the religion of Mohammed directly from Sabaism, in 
which Abraham was a god, and worshipped as such. Mohammed 
came as a reformer of that original Arab worship, and did not 
intend to found a new sect. The development of the religion, the 
rise of the Shiite sect of Ali, the origin of the Sufis, the mendi- 
cant monks of Islam, the borrowing of Persian, Christian, and 
Jewish ideas are pointed out in very clear phrase. Herr Hellwald 
frequently mentions Draper in his notes, but by no means adopts 
the exalted views of that philosopher about Arabic contributions 
to civilization. He sees in the progress of Islam very much the 
same course as in the growth of the Christian Church. Rational- 
ism is followed by superstition, and that by a more intense and 
fanatical orthodoxy. Moral decline is the inevitable sequel of 
lax faith. In his survey of the present condition of Moslem lands, 
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he sees no bright prospect for that faith in the future. It will do 
nothing for civilization. Yet he admits that it is better adapted 
to rude tribes like the native Africans than Christianity is. We 
have® seldom seen in a book of fifty-six pages more curious learn- 
ing and more sound common sense than in Der Islam, Turken und 
Slaven, by von Hellwald. 

2 The latest book about Luther is that of Dr. T. Kolde, 
Luther’s Stellung zu Concil und Kirche bis zum Wormser Reich- 
stag, 1521. It is a volume of one hundred and twenty-six pages, 
well and carefully written. It aims, not so much to show the 
general doctrines of Luther’s creed, but how he became a reformer, 
in his discovery that Councils were not infallible, and especially 
that the Council of Constance had been guilty of gross errors. 
This discovery led’ him gradually to the thought that every soul 
of man had a right to form its own idea of the truth of God and 
the way of salvation. Luther did not count himself an enemy of 
the Church, but only a prophet to denounce the abuses which 
medizval corruptions and additions had brought into the Church. 
There are no new facts about Luther brought out in the volume, 
nor.does it throw any new light upon Luther's character as a 
reformer. But it is interesting as showing the play of motives 
which brought the champion of religious freedom into what 
seemed to be an open and defiant rebellion against the Church? 
Every German theologian must have, sooner or later, something 
to say about Martin Luther. And we ought to be grateful if each 
month brings to us of this literature not more than one book. 
We only wait for a book which shall prove that, without knowing 
it, Luther was a genuine Catholic. Such a book an Old Catholic 
might write. 

3. If the German Reformation of the sixteenth century had 
any political father, any founder among the statesmen and noble- 
men, the pious Elector Frederic was, certainly that man. Every 
life of Luther celebrates his virtues and his efficient service in the 
cause of resistance to the Roman tyranny. And none will reject 
as superfluous the small volume which Herr A. Kluckhohn has 
consecrated to the memory of this prince of the Church (Fried- 
rich der Fromme, Kurfiirst von der Pfalz, der Schiitzer der 
reformirter Kirche). The present volume is only the first half of 
the biography, and brings the story down to 1563, leaving for 
another volume the closing thirteen years of the resolute prince, 
in which he was called to protect the Confession of Faith which he 
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aided so much to establish. Herr Kluckhohn is an enthusiastic 
admirer of Luther’s protector, and does not attempt to conceal 
his enthusiasm. He uses skilfully his ample materials, and sets in 
high relief the picture of Frederic’s sincerity and zeal, as shown 
in his letters and in the testimonies of those whom he befriended. 
He heartily believed in the cause which he advocated. 

4. In two thick volumes Herr G. Poel tries to tell what he has 
found out about Johann Georg Hamann der Magus in Norden. 
The first volume gives the life of the man; the second undertakes 
to show the meaning, the purpose, and the value of his writings. 
The exposition is tedious, far too long, and too full for the worth 
of the subject. Hamann’s mysticism had in it a large share of 
quackery, and it does not become more ‘tolerable because it had 
so many admirers and professed followers. Intelligent men are 
often dupes of pretentious mountebanks. The grand truths which 
Hamann enunciates are oftenest sounding platitudes, and all Herr 
Poel’s ingenuity cannot show what contribution they have made 
to art or philosophy or theology. That Hamann was an “extraor- 
dinary man” may be granted. But so was the Count Cagliostro, 
and so is Andrew Jackson Davis. Any man is extraordinary who 
can win for himself the reputation of a prophet, the “seer” of a 
new dispensation. Hamann is rather to be classed with Joseph 
Smith and George Fox than with Emanuel Swedenborg. Herr 
Poel has not used his time judiciously in spreading out the proof 
that this “magician” was a prophet of God. 

5. The Talmud is just now severely on trial in the Jewish 
communities. As the rationalist school discard it, the orthodox 
Jews hold to it more tenaciously. Ludwig Stern, who is a school 
director, writes a spirited pamphlet insisting that it is full of the 
choicest wisdom and the purest morality, and that it deserves 
close study. On the other hand, an anonymous author takes as 
the title of his book, Die WSittenlehre des Talmud und der 
zerstorende Hinfluss des Judenthums im Deutschen Reich. It is 
difficult to see what harm the stories and speculations of Jewish 
Rabbins, which comparatively féw can or will read, and which are 
not transferred to books of secular instruction, can do for the 
morals of the German empire; how they can affect the questions 
of State policy, or questions of public safety. There is no ques- 
tion that the Jews are orderly and quiet citizens, and no proof 
that the lore of their synagogues leads them to acts of rebellion, 
or to the sowing of the seeds of sedition. No such fantastic 

15 
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outcry as that of this unknown alarmist will restore the ancient 
ban, or bring back the days of persecution. If the Talmud con- 
tinues to be studied, it will not be as arule of conduct, but as a 
relic of literature.- Very few of the Jews now regard it as any- 
thing else. And neither Mishna nor Gemara have in any of the 
synagogues the same authority as the Torah and the Nebiim. 

6. Herr J. Wiener is not satisfied with the present state of 
feeling between Christians and Jews, and in his tract, Judenthum 
und Ohristenthum, he essays to set it right. He first considers 
the difference of Scriptural authority, insisting that, morally, the 
New Testament is only a copy of the Old Testament; that the 
commands of Jesus are literally in the Jewish Sacred Books, and 
spiritually identical; that the Talmud lays stress upon the com- 
mand of love to one’s neighbor; and that the average Jew neither 
knows nor cares for the minute Talmudic precepts. Then he pro- 
ceeds to answer the several charges brought against the Jewish 
people by their enemies, admitting that they have their faults as 
the Christians have: 1. That they are fond of money, and are 
tradesmen and money-changers. 2. That they have no taste for 
science and art. 38. That they are clannish, and lacking in patriot- 
ism. 4, That they are cowardly and afraid to fight. All these 
reproaches he accounts for in the persecutions which the Jews 
have suffered; but he denies that they are just as a statement of 
the character of the Jews to-day. The Jews make as good 
soldiers as the Christians, and they are good physicians and 
musicians. They do not wish to go back to Palestine. He ridi- 
cules the idea that their “Alliance” is dangerous to Christendom. 
The style of Herr Wiener is rather coarse, but his spirit is earnest 
and his assertions are true. 

7. If we are to take as trustworthy the statements of an 
anonymous writer, “C. L.” about the conduct of the priests in 
their interference with the management of schools in Prussia, 
Bismarck is quite right in his arbitrary dealing. The priest com- 
plained of in the little book, Hin Opfer geistlicher Corruption. 
Offene Reklamation wider einige vor zehn Jahren begangene 
Stinden der Priesterschaft und ihrer Begiinsterer zu Céln, is 
dead, but his deeds live after him. His arbitrary dealing is a 
specimen of what liberal-minded and faithful teachers have to 
endure from the bigots and intriguers of the Church when they 
have the civil authorities on their side. Such facts ought to open 
the eyes of those who think it is safe to give the education of the 
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young into the hands of a body whose first idea is the preserva- 
tion and consolidation of the ecclesiastical order. The aim of the 
priesthood in America is just what this writer tells of them in 
Germany. Their tactics may be different, but their purpose is the 
same. And when in a republic they can get the control of the 
schools, they have more certainty of keeping it than they have in 
a monarchy, where the will of the ruler is the supreme law. It is 
a great mistake to treat with contempt the designs of the Roman 
Church in America. No danger to our institutions is more threat- 
ening than the growth of, this Church. 

8. Dutch theology, which we may class with German, is fast 
becoming a sign of a very influential tendency of religious 
thought. Professor C. P. Tiele is one of a band of Dutch schol- 
ars who have already a European reputation. His last work is 
a systematic and ingenious history of religion (Geschiedenis van 
den godsdienst, tot aan de heerschappij der wereld gods diensten). 
The title exactly describes the book. In the Introduction, the 
idea of religion is discussed and the scheme of its historical devel- 
opment, to. which the author applies the theory of evolution. 
The germ of religion is the parent of all the actual religions. The 
history of religion itself is treated in jive chapters. In the first 
the religion of savages comes up, considered from the “ animistic” 
stand-point. All these rude religions are only the fragmentary 
remains of an original, pre-historic religion. The second chapter 
treats the Chinese religion, not, however, touching the kindred 
Japanese. The third chapter considers the Hamitic and Semitic 
religions, the Egyptian and the Jewish, the last of which has its 
sources largely in the Accadian doctrine. The fourth chapter 
deals with the Indo-Germanic and Aryan faiths, the Indian, Parsee, 
Slavic, and Teutonic. And the last chapter discusses the classic 
religions, Greek and Roman, and the product of these. The book 
is full of learning, and contains the results of the latest dis- 
coveries. 

9. The question of the origin of the Fourth Gospel seems to be 
as far off as ever from satisfactory settlement. The able article 
in the last Edinburgh Review only uses some of the same argu- 
ments as Dr. W. Beyschlag, in his Betirdge zur Wurdigung des 
vierten EHvangeluims gegentiber den Angriffen der Kritischen 
Schule, a most sturdy vindication of the Johannic composition of 
the Gospel. He spends special strength in refuting the notion 
that the writer of the Gospel was a scholastic thinker, familiar 
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with Gnosticism, and not a Jew in training or thought. He 
thinks that the fourth Evangelist was not a dogmatist at all, but 
an earnest religious soul, who gave what he thought to be the 
most spiritual idea of the Christ. Beyschlag is sharp in his 
polemics, and does not spare harsh terms in speaking of Baur and 
his school. He is as lavish of opprobrious epithets as Ewald . 
when he was angry, and talks about the “house of fools” with no 
apology, scattering his flowers of abusive rhetoric to the right 
and left. It is singular that this champion of the Evangelist 
admits most naturalistic explanations of the miracles which John 
records. The food of the thousands may have come from the 
provision which they had brought to their “religious picnic.” 
The new wine at Cana was only water colored with wine. Jesus 
walked on the shore, in the waves, and not upon them. Lazarus 
was not really dead, as his sister believed. 
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THE TAXATION OF CHURCHES.* 


By Henry W. Foote. 
(Concluded from the April number.) 


An important question also, which is often overlooked in 
the discussion on this subject, is that of the proper way 
of determining the valuation of such property as it is now 
proposed to tax. The advocates of this proceed on the 
assumption that the mode of valuation now followed is not. 
only the correct way of estimating property which is pro- 
ductive to the owners, and is held for private uses, but 
that it is also the correct way of estimating property which 
is non-productive and is held for public uses. It is assumed, 
for example, that because a lot on one corner of a street is 
occupied by business stores, and yields a rental on $800,000, 
on which it is justly taxed, therefore the lot on the opposite 
corner, which is occupied by a church, is to be valued at the 
same amount, and should be taxed accordingly. Now it is 
by no means certain that the policy pursued in most of our 


» *An Address given before the Ministerial Union, 
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Massachusetts cities and towns is a wise one, of estimating 
even private real estate which is lying idle and non-produc- 
tive of income, at the highest market value of real estate 
in the neighborhood which is used for productive purposes. 
‘A gentleman has a beautiful estate near the crowded dwell- 
ings of a factory population. He may keep it at his own 
expense, really as a sort of public park, under proper re- 
strictions; or even if he does not throw it wholly open to 
the public, it is of immense sanitary benefit to the neigh- 
borhood. If it is taxed at the highest valuation which it 
is estimated that it would bring per foot for building-lots, the 
town is very likely to wipe out its ornament, by compelling | 
him to sell it in self-defence. It does not really gain any 
more tax-paying property, because there is land enough else- — 
where in the town for all the householders who may come 
for generations. It only gains the valuation in one part of 
the town which would otherwise be applied to some other 
part of it. It loses its ornament; and before twenty years 
it is very likely to have a “park-debt” of more than the 
whole valuation of the estate, for a park which it will feel 
the need of creating, partly because of what it has lost. In 
other civilized countries the State recognizes the advantage 
of encouraging such private gardens and parks as a public 
benefit; and accordingly, in England, e.g., they are taxed 
not as building-lots (which is what the owner does not wish 
to use them for), but as open and unproductive grounds 
(which is what the owner does wish to use them for). 
When he turns his estate into house-lots, it is taxed on 
the new values, but not before. It is certainly open to 
serious question whether this principle, which other heavily 
taxed nations find to be wise, would not be wiser for us 
also than the present method. In England the rule is to 
tax such estates only at what they could be let for for their 
present use. But, however this may be in regard to estates 
which are ultimately of pecuniary benefit to their owners, 
the proper valuation of church property is a wholly different 
question. 


In the first place, all such property neither is nor ever can 
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be of any pecuniary benefit to the society owning it. It is 
alienated from private ownership to public uses forever, as 
has been decided by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts.* 
A tax based on the increasing valuation of neighboring 
real estate, therefore, would be a peculiar hardship to a 
church, where it would be none to an individual property- 
holder. If the individual’s property which originally cost 
$50,000 is assessed at $300,000, he either derives or can 
derive a proportionally increased rental therefrom. But if a 
church-corporation’originally, through frugality, public spirit, 
and reverence for God, was able to dedicate $50,000 to that 
public use forever, and its valuation is increased to $300,000, 
it neither has nor can have any revenue from the assessed 
increase. On the contrary, if it is taxed on such increase, it 
is easy to see that it might be really taxed out of existence. 
The members of a country church valued at $13,000, of 
which all but $1000 was exempt, would find it no great 
burden to raise the slight additional sum of $12 or $14 
required to pay the tax; but the same number of persons, 
members of a city church assessed at $300,000, of which only 
$12,000 would be exempt, would have to raise $4000, or 
more, for the annual tax, in addition to the other expenses of 
carrying on the institution. That is to say, a certain number 
of tax-payers, who were already paying the taxes on their 
whole property levied on them separately, would have to 
pay jointly out of their already taxed private property a tax 
of $4000, or more, on property which they are prohibited by 
law from dividing, from which they cannot receive any 
income, and which they hold ina manner as trustees for a 
public and sacred use. But suppose that this tax becomes 
more than their means or their public spirit can bear, what 
is to be done? They can, undoubtedly, refuse to pay it, and 
leave the State to sell the building for taxes. As no other 
religious corporation would be likely to buy it for a church, — 
with the annual burden of a tax which must be paid 
by free contributions, and as the building would be use- 


* In the case of the New South Church, in Boston. 
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less for business purposes, that part of the investment 
would be lost. The church would still, perhaps, receive 
from the forced sale $250,000 for its land, and with 
this sum could go elsewhere and begin again. But if it 
obeyed worldly wisdom, it would hardly again subject this 
property to the power of the assessor, but would build as 
cheap a house of worship as possible with a part of it, and 
would, perhaps, put the rest in United States bonds, whose 
income would pay the small tax on the cheap meeting-house, 
and all the other expenses of the church, besides. The chief 
gain that ‘the State would receive from this operation would 
be, that a church which was a public ornament from its 
beauty, like Park Street Church, or a historical monument 
full of associations with the past, like King’s Chapel, or both 
of these, and, besides, a missionary station in a quarter of the 
city where it was peculiarly needed, like Christ Church, — 
would be wiped out. For even if they were pecuniarily 
able to pay the double tax, the persons who now contribute, 
like the pew-holders in the first two named churches, or, in 
the last instance, like the Episcopalians who sustain mission- 
ary work by their contributions, could hardly be expected 
to tax themselves for the benefit of the city in addition, in 
order to preserve an ornament or a historical monument, 
when the city estimated itself to be poorer by half a million 
dollars because those two churches were not out of the way; 
or in order to preserve Christ Church as a missionary station 
to improve the morals of the North End of Boston, when the 
city considered that it would be $35,000 better off, if the 
church were wiped out. It would be simply in human 
nature for them to say: “It is unjust; it is oppressive ; 
we do already much more than our share for the com- 
munity in carrying on these institutions at our own ex- 
pense for public and sacred uses. If the community not 
only takes our gift without a Thank-ye, but taxes us for 
giving it, it is time for us to stop.” 

The Commonwealth should. consider well before entering 


on a course of legislation which would have such an issue as 
this. 
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The only fair mode of estimating the value of exempt 
church property in any community seems to be to ascertain 
the amount which has been actually changed from taxable to 
non-taxable property by being given to religious uses. In 
this way we should learn just how much less property is 
subject to the tax of the community than would be the case 
if the church did not exist. But if this method be adopted, 
the valuation would be in most cases enormously reduced 
from the assessors’ present estimate. It would be found 
that the older churches in the large cities, which are esti- 
mated by the assessors at hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
really never absorbed any more money into brick and stone 
than is the case in the modest church of many a country 
town to-day. Nay, more; it would be found that even in 
the case of the churches which have undoubtedly caused 
much vague ill-feeling in the State from what is called the 
“extravagance ” of their buildings, the public is none the 
poorer for their investment in this kind. They cost in the 
beginning, in some central situation, a very moderate sum. 
They remained in the spot endeared to them until they were 
surrounded by business edifices and in danger of dying from 
the removal of their constituency; and then they simply 
took the original investment with its increased value, and 
transferred it all to a new situation. Nobody made any 
money out of it for private uses. It was simply transferred 
from one place to another, and kept for public uses still. So 
far from the pudlic being a loser by the transaction, it is the 
gainer by the ornament which the new church is to the 
town, and by the inducement which it offers to tax-payers to 
build valuable houses in the neighborhood. The church will 
be found to have thus contributed more than a pecuniary 
equivalent for the enhanced value of the estate which it sold. 
Thus, in Boston, the* First Church, the Second Church, 
the Arlington Street Church, and the Central Church have 
simply transferred the property held for public and religious 
uses by those corporations, from one form to another. It is 
easy now to talk of “the Back Bay” as having too many 
costly churches on it; but how much.of the many millions 
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of taxable property now on that territory would have been 
there to-day if no churches had gone there? The city has 
held it to be so important, financially, to have handsome 
churches established on new sections of territory, that within 
a dozen years it made it the practice to sell land belonging 
to the city at a reduction of fifty per cent., provided it was ° 
to be used as the site of a suitable house of worship; and a 
number of churches now at the South End were induced to 
go there by that invitation. 

The case which has excited so wide an interest throughout 

the Commonwealth — that of the new Old South Church — 
may be fairly included under this head. Whatever opinion 
we may hold concerning the duty or otherwise of that relig- 
ious corporation to preserve for the public a historical 
memorial, as such, after the majority had rightly or wrongly 
concluded that it could not be longer used for proper relig- 
- tous purposes, the fact remains, whether they were wise or 
foolish, that they have done it as trustees for religious and 
public uses for future generations, and not for their own 
benefit. They have simply removed the property which 
they held in trust for the public in one form, and have put it 
in trust for the public in what they believed to be a more 
useful form; and for the public and religious use it is still 
held forever. ) 

Nor is the community to be accounted the loser of taxable 
property even where the new church has cost more than the’ 
old one brought, as is the case with the new Trinity Church. 
The additional sums are often contributed in considerable 
part by persons resident elsewhere, and are not therefore 
deducted from property which would otherwise pay tax in 
the place. Thus, a beautiful memorial chapel in Cambridge 
is the free gift of a Boston tax-payer; the Georgetown 
Memorial Church was built at the-charge of an English tax- 

payer, Mr. George Peabody; and in an instance which can 
undoubtedly be paralleled by many others, we happen to 
know that $30,000 was given to one of the new churches in 
Boston by a gentleman who is a legal resident and tax-payer 
ina remote country town. And even where the money is 
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taken from taxable property in the community and devoted 
to this non-taxable use, it by no means follows that the 
community is pecuniarily a loser. If the church is thereby 
made more useful to the public, or a more beautiful 
ornament to the city, it helps to draw and keep taxable 
property there, and should no more be taxed than a statue 
or a public square should be. One of the speakers who 
addressed the Legislative Committee last year, stated that 
it was the habit of churches in Boston to go down on 
the new land and build a tower, whether they were able 
to build a church with it or not. Asa fact, we believe that 
all the churches in that locality which have towers, built 
their houses of worship at the same time. But even if 
it were not so, it may well be asked, Why should the 
public wish to tax church-towers? They are erected 
(even if it should be said that the church is not) as a 
public ornament. No one in the congregation hears any 
better because of the tower, though it should be as long as 
Dionysius’ ear; the minister does not preach any better 
because of it, though it should be as tall as the pillar of St. 
Simeon Stylites. While he and they are in the church, they 
derive less benefit from the tower than any one else in the 
community. The only conceivable use of it is as an adorn- 
ment of the town, and as a pointer to direct men’s thoughts 
to heaven. But though men may be willing, out of public 
spirit, to give such a tower at the cost of $100,000, for the 
public benefit, what prudent man would do it, if he was 
thereby binding a religious society to a perpetual tax of 
$1300 or $1400 annually, for what was of no benefit to any 
of them one whit more than to all the rest of the com- 
munity? What society of heavily-burdened tax-payers 
would accept the onerous gift? 

We have shown with what injustice a-change in the present 
system would bear on the self-supporting churches in a large. 
city. Look nowat the evil which such a short-sighted meas- 
ure would work in regard to those institutions which are at 
once religious and charitable; 7.¢., the chapels and churches 
for the poor. Even those who hold that the churches as a 
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whole are supported for selfish reasons will probably admit 
that men are actuated by something besides selfish motives 
when they give to the support of such missionary works ; 
even the most bigoted enemies of churches in general will 
probably admit that such chapels are profitable to the com- 
munity, and save it more than they can cost in taxes. In our 
larger cities many prosperous congregations, Episcopalian, 
“Orthodox,” etc., support such chapels at their own 
charges. The institution with which I am most familiar 
is the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, which has been 
in existence in Boston for about half a century. -This is a 
voluntary association of nine churches for the purpose of 
supporting a ministry to the poor,—the first organization 
of the kind in the world, known to students of philanthropy 
in all civilized lands, and one of the distinctive glories of 
Boston. The work itself, begun by Dr. Tuckerman in “a 
ten-foot shanty,” has grown with the needs of the city, and 
now carries on four chapels, and employs six male and 
female ministers. Although authorized by the Legislature 
in 1839 to hold property to the amount of $7000 a year, 
its income now from the bequests of charitable persons is 
only about $2000, while the cost of its maintenance is 
about $15,000, and it is straitened at that. The remaining 
$13,000 is obtained by the contribution of the nine associ- 
ated churches, four of them bearing the chief part. The 
chapels thus supported are simple, suitable, convenient, 
and absolutely free, steadily educating their congregations 
to become valuable citizens. They “never graduated a 
pauper.” ‘The city of Boston could better afford to pay a 
direct subsidy of many times the tax which it would levy, 
than to tax these chapels. What would be the result of 
doing so? 

The tax on these free chapels at $12.80 per $1000, would 
amount to $1920, almost the whole amount of the income of 
the charitable funds of the Association, and the full amount 
of the largest contribution paid to it by any associated 
church. Taxation means cutting off our best missionary, or 
selling one of our chapels, since our annual resources would 
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be diminished by nearly $2000, while no new source of 
income would be opened. If it be said, the people who 
believe in the institution will give all that is wanted, the 
trouble is, that the proposition cuts at both ends; the same 
people would be compelled to pay another tax at home, in 
addition to the money which they already pay to support 
their church “for the love of God and their neighbor.” A 
church which the assessors estimate at $300,000, would be 
taxed $3840. If the persons composing that congregation 
now find it difficult to raise half of this sum for this mis- 
sionary work, would they be likely to increase the sum after 
the burden of their own tax was laid on them? It is asking 
them to be more than human, to expect them to pay a tax to 
the State for the privilege of making other people better 
citizens of the State. When the citizens of the Common- | 
wealth are prepared to take the ground that they will lay a 
sumptuary tax on chapels for the poor, they will hardly long 
find any such chapels to lay a tax upon. 

The proposition to exempt a certain fixed amount on the 
valuation of churches, and to tax the full valuation above 
that sum, has met with some favor.* It meets a vague 
feeling on the part of many persons that the churches are 
“extravagant,” and should be “fined” for being so. It 
meets with favor among some politicians, as having the 
possible merits of a “compromise.” But it has the fatal 
defect of all compromises which concern a question of prin- 
ciple. It is neither one thing nor the other. It cannot 
satisfy the demands of those who claim that. churches 
should be taxed “on conscientious grounds”; for, as the 
President of the Boston Liberal League states, “a point of 
conscience is most certainly involved in the exemption of a 
fixed minimum of church property as much as in the pres- 
ent state of things.” On the other hand, to those who hold 
that churches should be exempt from taxation, such a bill 
must seem to apply the principle of sumptuary legislation in 


: * Report of Commissioners, etc., 1875. Report of the Minority. Mr. Hills proposes 
to exempt $25,000; but the bill rejected by the Legislature in 1876 limited the amount 
exempted to $12,000. 
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a peculiarly oppressive form. For sumptuary legislation is 
usually directed to check future expenditure in what are 
deemed excessive ways; but this bill would operate retro- 
spectively on all church property over the minimum which it 
fixes, as an annual fine for expenditure in the past. It is 
evident that such a temporizing measure has in it none of 
the principles of essential justice, and would be only a tem- 
porary step. If it is just to tax the churches, any exemption 
‘is unjust; if it is just to exempt at all, why fix the arbitrary 
and totally inadequate limit of $12,000, or of twice that sum? 

It is impracticable to fix any absolute and unyarying limit 
at a fixed sum, and to decree that churches shall be taxed 
on the excess of their valuation over that sum, for several 
reasons. The idea which lies at the root of such a plan is, 
of course, that it is possible to fix an invariable amount for 
which all the proper functions of a church can be accom- 
plished. Itis supposed that, this being done, all excess over 
that expenditure is a wasteful use of money, and should be 
restrained by taxation. But how shall the precise amount 
which is necessary be ascertained? It is obvious that 
what is ample to provide suitable accommodation in-a 
small town in Berkshire or Hampden County will not 
begin to provide an equivalent in the heart of Boston. 
Twelve thousand dollars may suffice for a lot of land 
and a wooden building in the former case, while in the 
latter the assessors’ valuation on the land alone which 
the city church covers may amount to ten or twenty 
times that sum. The laws of the city then require the 
building to be put up to be of brick or stone, so that it is 
safe to say that an equivalent in some parts of the city for 
the accommodation which the village church obtains for 
$12,000, cannot be obtained even in the simplest form for 
less than twenty to thirty times that sum. The only ap- 
proach to justice in such an estimate would be by means of 
a “sliding scale,” which should proportion the exemption in 
a fixed ratio to the total valuation of real estate and build- 


ings in such locality; but this would obviously be so compli- 
cated as to be wholly impracticable. 
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Besides, if it is seriously proposed to indulge in sumptuary 
legislation against ‘expensive churches,” the question of the 
relation of their cost to their uses requires very dispassion- 
ate investigation. ‘The wooden village churcli, which costs 
$12,000, and holds three hundred worshippers of the sober, 
moral New England stock once a week, may discharge, 
proportionately to its cost, a less service to the community, 
in the extent of its moral and religious influences, than the 
cathedral which holds five thousand, where from two to 
five services are held every day in the week for different 
congregations who get little morality elsewhere. The 
apphances which are needless in the former case for the 
proper administration of religion in the eyes of the wor- 
shippers, may be needful in the latter. The ritual of Rome 
demands more outlay than the ritual of the Quaker; and 
yet, unless we are prepared to say that the religion of Rome 
makes men worse citizens than no religion at all, the State 
would be unwise to throw difficulties in the way of its fit 
administration to those who are influenced by it as they can 
be by nothing else. 

The idea of partial exemption has obtained favor * 
from the analogy which is found with the exemption of 
$2000 of income and $1000 of furniture which is allowed 
to each citizen. But the analogy fails in this, that the 
exemptions of the individual in income, furniture, and 
tools of his trade are accorded by the State in order 
to make the partially exempted individual a more pro- 
ductive source of revenue in the end. By means of his 
very exemption he will yield more in the long run to 
the State. Now the church will doubtless justify exemption 
on the ground of. yielding more to the State in revenues of 
morality and character; this, however, is an argument for 
total exemption; but the exempted church building cannot 
be made to yield a financial.return, as the man’s tools will 
do. In so far, indeed, as its pews yield income, that income 
is twice taxed already, — once in the public tax on the income 


* The Minority Report, 1875. 
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of the individual pew-holders, and once again in the State 
and city tax on the salaries of the minister and other officers 
of the church. But the church is unlike the individual in 
this, —that it has no tools for making money. The laws 
already provide that any part of the church-building which 
is a source of income, and any other productive property of 
the church, bear their full share of the public taxes. What- 
ever money is raised within the church itself for the neces-: 
sary expense of carrying it on, is simply the contribution of 
its members out of their incomes which are already taxed. 
It yields them no revenue, except of the moral and spiritual 
sort, in which their gain directly enriches the whole Com- 
monwealth. And it is applied to purposes (in the payment 
of salaries, fuel, light, etc.,) in which the greater part of it 
yields the State a second return of taxation. 

This analogy between the church and the individual citi- 
zen is pushed by the same writer too far, when he says: 
“The church, like the citizen, cannot help serving the State, 
for each, working faithfully for the ends which they deem 
important, are advancing her interests. Both church and 
citizen should stand alike in the favor and regard of the 
State.” If this means simply that the individual working 
for his own honest profit, and growing richer thereby, and 
the society of individuals maintaining public worship for the 
community at their private charges, should each alike be 
unobstructed by the State in doing their work to the best 
advantage, it is a self-evident truth. But when it is argued 
from this that they are fit subjects of taxation in the same 
sense, a profound fallacy is involved in the statement. As 
individuals, the citizens composing the church society are 
already taxed by the State; as individuals the citizens are 
“working faithfully for the ends which they deem impor- 
tant,” 7 e, their own material wealth. As a religious 
society, the same citizens are making an outlay from their 
material wealth, solely for moral and spiritual purposes, 
without possibility of realizing on: their investment in any 
money values. The State hag a right, indeed, to expect a 
return from the church as well as from the individual, but 
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from each in kind ; the revenue from him who makes money 
should be a fraction of the money, —that from the church 
should be all that it makes of character and righteousness. 

But underlying all lesser difficulties in the way of the 
proper valuation of church property for purposes of taxa- 
tion, is the fact that as far as concerns all such property now 
held in Massachusetts, taxation in any form would be essen- 
tially unjust. And for the reason that every church standing 
to-day within the limits of the Commonwealth was built on 
the implied pledge of the State that the unvarying prece- 
dent would be followed, and that the building would be free 
from taxation so long as used for the worship of God. 
Great sums have been alienated by their owners and put 
into buildings for religious worship, which are wholly dif- 
ferent in cost and character from what they would have 
been made if it had been thought possible that they would 
be taxed for large amounts annually. They were put there 
on faith in the implied pledge of the State, and if that 
pledge is broken a large part of the pecuniary value of 
existing churches would thereby be cancelled. To keep 
them and pay the taxes would, for many societies, be impos- 
sible; to sell them and realize even a fraction of what they 
cost would be equally impossible, since they are unsuitable 
for any but religious purposes, and no one would hereafter 
be able to buy them for those purposes, subject, as they 
would henceforward be, to a heavy impost. If a man has a 
house or a store which he cannot afford to keep, he sells it 
and gets as much as another similar house or store in the 
neighborhood would bring; but a society could not sell its 
house of worship for as much as a house or store of the 
same valuation would bring, for this non-exemptive legisla- 
tion would cause this whole class of property to depreciate 
to comparatively nominal values. 

The church property now existing here has been locked 
up from the donors for its public and. sacred uses, on the 
faith that the public policy of the Commonwealth would be 
in conformity with those words of the bill of rights which 
recognize that “the public worship of God, and instructions 
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in piety, religion, and morality, promote the happiness and 
prosperity of a people and the security of a republican gov- 
ernment.” Any law changing the uniform policy of the 
State would as effectually destroy a large proportion of the 
existing church property, as a law appropriating one-half of 
the churches in the State as town halls. 

If, indeed, it were necessary to have any sumptuary legis- 
lation on the subject of expensive churches, that legislation 
should in justice be wholly prospective and not retrospective in 
its action. It should undertake to restrain men from hurtful 
expenditures in time to come; it should not undertake to 
punish them for what they have believed to be proper 
expenditures in the time past. If the great danger of the 
community is from costly and beautiful churches, warn men 
that they will hereafter build them only under penalty of a 
heavy tax; but do not fine them with that tax now for having 
formerly built them, as they were led to believe, under the 
encouragement of the Commonwealth. * 

There is, no doubt, great injustice in some parts of our 
present system of taxation. It bears with heavy and une- 
qual weight; + and radical changes in it are much needed. 
Flagrant instances of this are afforded by the double taxa- 
‘tion of mortgages, by the extraordinary ingenuity with 
which our laws punish the investment in Massachusetts of 


*It is difficult to believe that the objection to this argument is seriously made 
which compares it to a plea for the vested rights of the slave-owners against the 
Emancipation Proclamation. The analogy fails, not only because Christianity is 
good while slavery was bad, but because the proclamation was an exercise of “the 
war-power ”’ against a rebellion which threatened the life of the nation. To justify 


the analogy, it should be shown that the churches occupy this attitude towards 
the nation. 


+It is hardly understood by the community by how small a number of persons 
the main weight of the taxesis borne. In 1876, 1,520 citizens or business firms of 
Boston paid over $5,006,000 in taxes, or nearly half of the whole amount levied. 
“Seventy-eight per cent. of the voters of Boston were, in 1874, non-property hold- 
ers.”’ It is safe to say that the religious, charitable, and philanthropic institutions 
of the city are sustained by the persons who pay the taxes. Originally every able- 
bodied man ina community bore his share of the public burden by military service, 
Now, the majority are exempt from all public burdens, except the privilege of 
voting for somebody to spend the taxes which other men pay. Previously to 1842, 
property was assessed at one-half its value. In 1842, the rate was 5.70; in 1861 it was 
8.90; in 1865, 15.80; in 1875, 13.70. The amount of taxes in 1842 was $597,276.29; in 


1861, $2,479,519.34; in 1875, $11,047,764.02. The debt of Boston in 1842 was $1,594,700; 
in 1861, $8,587,999; in 1875, $27,294,208,20, 
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capital belonging to persons living elsewhere, and by the 
despotic power conferred on boards of assessors.* But the 
remedy for these injustices is not to be found in adding to 
them yet another; such, however, would be the simple and 
sole result of the measure now proposed. We have shown 
that while it is not demanded by exigencies of the public 
safety, and would not add to the revenue-yielding resources 
of the State, it would be in its very essence unjust. 


~ 


4. Is Exemption Injurious to the Churches Themselves? 


* An argument has been madef against favoring the 
churches, on the ground that they are really, z.¢., “the 
wealthy churches in the cities,’* a superior sort of 
Sunday club, in which all original objects for which 
exemption was granted disappear, and that they are mor- 
ally injured thereby. It is at least fair to say that this newspa- 
per article, which has had a wide circulation, is open to the 
objection which Rey. Henry Ierson made to one of the last 
speeches of a prominent clergyman before he left the Unita- 
rian body. “The trouble with Brother H.,” said he, in his 
speech next after him, ‘is, that he paints all with one brush!” 
One is always tempted to speculate about the sources of | 
editorial omniscience, in reading such sweeping statements. 
However it may be with the school of thinkers who stand on 
the basis of simple anti-ecclesiasticism, this moralist ap- 
proaches the subject from a different stand-point. His objec- 
tion is on the ground that the churches have abandoned 
their public functions and have become mere financial cor- 
porations, to their moral injury. He puts in a clear form 
views which are undoubtedly entertained to a considerable 
extent ih the community. It is worth our while, therefore, 
to look fairly at the arguments which seem to justify them. 
It is doubtless true, that the churches of this country are, 
in one sense, organizations resting on a money basis. That 


*The valuable pamphlet, Taxation in Massachusetts, by William Minot, Jr., which 
appears while this article is in the press, sets forth these evils justly and with much 


force. 
+In the New York Nation for Jan. 13, 1876, 
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is to say, it costs money to carry them on, just as much as it 
does to carry on colleges or hospitals or national govern- 
ment. Houses of worship cannot be built without money, 
or kept in repair without money, or ministered to without 
the preachers being, at any rate, fed and clothed; and that 
costs money. Naw there seem to be only three ways in 
which the “sinews of this war” can be obtained. (a) It 
can be done by regular appropriation from the public treas- 
ury. This was the case in Massachusetts, so long as the 
people belonged substantially to one church. It is obvious 
that under this state of things the church would have no 
need to raise money for its own expenses. The town-meet- 
ing would attend to that. (6) Or, the funds may be pro- 
vided by endowment, bequests of religious persons, glebe- 
lands, estates in “mortmain,’—in the various forms by 
which the Established churches of Europe have been pro- 
vided with large resources. Here, too, it is obvious that the 
church would have no need to raise the money to carry itself 
on. There are a few such well-provided societies in New 
England, where, usually by the unforeseen increase of value 
in real estate in a large town, bequeathed in early days to 
the church, the organization has become more or less inde- 
pendent. One or two country societies might be named 
which are nearly free of tax, for this reason. In Boston, 
Brattle Street Church has a parsonage; the First Church had 
a parsonage fund, which I believe was absorbed in building 
their present house of worship; King’s Chapel and Trinity 
Church share equally the income from what one hundred 
years ago, when it was bequeathed, was a tenement of small 
value, but now defrays about one-fifth of the annual charges 
of each society. But the “Old South” or Third Church is 
the only one which I know of having an endowment large 
enough to pay all its running expenses,— thanks to the will 
of Madam Norton, two centuries ago. , Now an endowed 
church has some immense advantages in doing Christian 
work. It can be absolutely free to all; it can devote to 
charitable work outside its own doors every cent that: its 
members can give. It does not have to be « managed with 
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an eye to the main chance” in any way. But, on the other 
hand, it is liable to some grave objections; these, however, 
we need not linger on now, as they are foreign to our pres- 
ent discussion. The fact simply is, that in this country 
endowed churches are, and are likely to be, the rare excep- 
tion. 

(¢) The only other way of carrying on the churches 
is by the method to which America is thoroughly com- 
mitted, —z.e, the voluntary system. The State simply 
says to its more religious and public-spirited citizens: “I 
will leave the whole business of public religion in your 
hands. I will neither pay for it out of the general treasury, 
as I did when all my children believed alike, nor will I set 
aside lands and moneys to endow it forever, except here and 
there a minister’s wood-lot. I leave it all to you, and you 
free to do the best you can for morals and religion with your 
freedom. And this, not because I have ceased to be a relig- 
ious and Christian State, but simply because it is part of the 
general plan on which the English-speaking race works best 
and does the most.” 

Now it seems rather hard to condemn the voluntary sys- 
tem because’ it tries to make the two ends meet,— when 
_ that is just the business laid upon it. No one blames a col- 
lege for charging enough on its term-bills to make up the 
deficiency in the ratio of its income to its expenses; or the 
hospital for depending on paying patients, as well as on free 
beds. On the voluntary system, a church has to pay its 
running expenses by assessments, or else by free contribu- 
tions from its own members. The money cannot be ex- 
pected to come from the universe in general. It must 
come from those who are specially interested in having the 
church exist. And why are they interested in having the 
church exist? I do not deny that men are governed by 
mixed motives, and that the reasons which the ation gives 
for “nine cases out of ten” may really govern some, — t.e., 
that they “expect to get back in social consideration, and 
other solid advantages, every cent [they] put into it.” But 
what could be more monstrously unfair than to lay an em- 
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phasis on the meaner motives which may govern some, and. 
to ignore the nobler and more disinterested “motives which 
we know govern many? We ministers know our own con- 
gregations; it is surely safe for us to generalize from them 
so far as to say that at least nine-tenths of their members are 
people who bear the pecuniary burden not primarily for any 
social or other “solid” expected advantage, but because they 
believe in public worship, and wish its helps and moral educa- 
tion for themselves and their families, and because they feel 
ita duty to do their part to sustain it as a public institution. 
What else than this made Gerrit Smith open a lavish hand 
to the churches of various names, and inspired the Cheney 
brothers to sustain the beautiful hall in which they and their 
work-people of many faiths worshipped together? It was 
the same spirit, in a larger form, with that which keeps 
every one of our churches alive,—a public and religious 
spirit. And that this is so is sufficiently shown by the way 
in which the churches are used. The moralist of the Nation 
states that “those most in need of religious help are rigidly 
excluded ; in other words, the main object of the State sub- 
sidy is wholly frustrated.” Here are two distinct statements 
rolled up into one. ‘The main object of the State subsidy” 
I suppose to be, not that the poor may be cared for as 
against the rich, nor that the rich may be cared for as 
against the poor; but that the moral foundations of the 
State may be strengthened by making better men and 
women. Even if a church were so starved in spiritual life 
as to be limited chiefly to making rich sinners less sinful, it 
would not cease to be serving the State, simply because the 
sinners did not happen to be poor. Unfortunately, or other- 
wise, money does not now, any more than in Simon Magus’ 
time, buy the Holy Ghost, or supersede the necessity of 
religion. The Nation itself is fond of pointing out the 
advantages which an eminent Methodist, who is also a sharp 
dealer in stocks, might derive from a moré thorough assimi- 
lation of his imperfectly digested spiritual food, implying 
pretty strongly his need of all the religion which he could 
get. Perhaps it would be fair to say that the more selfish 
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the church-members were shown to be, the more strong 
would be the proof of their need of all the grace which the 
churches could bring them, and the more strong would be 
the argument for strengthening the churches in this work, 
in order that the State might get more virtue in some of its 
citizens. But it is not necessary to use this argument seri- 
ously; for, in fact, some of us can testify from a pretty care- 
ful study of the workings of the churches of many names 
in a large city, that as regards what the critic calls “the 
wealthy churches of the cities,” it is simply not true that 
“those most in need of religious help are rigidly excluded,” 
for the very simple reason that no one at all is excluded. 
Who may be really “most in need of religious help,” none 
but the Omniscient eye can tell. The Nation, however, 
evidently thinks that it is only those who are too poor to 
subscribe to that valuable journal, or too ignorant to read 
it. If we adopt that criterion, it cannot be fairly said that 
they are shut out from the religious influence of any church. 
In Boston, what are the churches which would be called 
“wealthy”? It was stated by one of our assessors, three 
years ago, that within little more than a stone’s throw 
of the State House were churches worth $2,000,000 or 
more, at an excessive rate of valuation to be sure. 
These would perhaps be called the wealthy churches, by 
eminence. Two of these are Baptist, one Orthodox Con-. 
gregational, one Episcopalian, one Unitarian. There is not 
one of the five which does not include in its regular work 
systematic efforts to serve the outside community just so far 
as the community will use them. In the Unitarian one of 
them, half of its services every Sunday are really held for 
the sake of having an open church for any one to come to. 
The theory is frankly held, I believe, by the congregation to 
which I refer, that they hold what is at once a unique his- 
torical monument and a house of worship, as a public trust. 
The same holds true of Park Street, St. Paul’s, the Tremont 
Temple, and the Somerset Street Baptist Church. Take the 
costly churches on thé new land, and the principle is not 
less true, from the First Church with its great Sunday- 
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school of poor children, and its numerous pews, as good as 
any in the church, which are set apart to be free forever, to 
the magnificent new Trinity, with free seats for six hundred 
persons, at every service, or the new “Old South,” the whole 
of which is substantially a free church. 

Now a serious result of the measure (which is proposed as a 
moral tonic) of taxing “rich” churches would be, that it 
would make the “rich” ones yet costlier. A church valued 
by the assessors at $300,000 with one hundred andtwenty 
pews would have one-third of its present annual expense added 
thereto in taxes, so that it would cost every pew-holder one- 
third more to help to sustain public worship, and would 
become one-third more difficult for those of moderate means 
to join therein. (I do not say that they could not. “go 
there,” for in all the churches which I know about there are 
seats and services to which every one is freely welcome. 
But self-respecting persons wish in such cases to become 
members on equal terms.) 

Besides, we ask again, what is it that constitutes 
what is called a “rich church”? Is it one made 
up of rich indviduals? Then they are already sub- 
ject to taxation in proportion to their wealth. Is it 
one which possesses endowments? Then those. endow- 
ments are already taxed, or, if not, should be. Is it 
simply a church-building which cost a great deal of money ? 
Then it is an object of outlay and -not a source of income 
to those who pay for it. There is no more propriety, 
in this case, in speaking of a rich church, than of “a rich 
city hall,” or “rich Bunker Hill Monument.” * 

How monstrous a perversion of the true state of things is 
it, therefore, to say,} “ Exemption [of churches] from taxa- 
tion renders it profitable to hold.property, and is a perpetual 


*So far from suffering from a plethora of money, 
haye heavy mortgages upon them, seriously cripplin g theirmeans. These are not held 
from preference, as sometimes seems to be supposed, as an ecclesiastical ornament. 
Under the present laws of Massachusetts, with non-exemption, the church would 


ee taxed to its full value, although the holder of the mortgage pays its full tax 
esides. 


in not a few cases, such churches 


+ Minority Report, 1875. 
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temptation to undue accumulation”! The comparison 
has been used* between “the case of a little country 
church worth $1000, and a city church with a valuation 
of $300,000.” “With a tax-rate of one and one-half per 
cent., the inequality of total exemption is manifest. The 
poorer society saves $15, while the richer organization saves 
$4500.” This statement at first sight is plausible; but the 
fallacy on which it rests appears when we ask, What does 
“the richer organization” save $4500 from? Not from 
untaxed property, but (as we have shown) from that which 
is already taxed. If the law were changed, the $4500 would 
be exacted by the State from those who are already paying 
their full taxes. To state the case fairly, it should be put 
thus: If each church has one hundred pew-owners, each 
member of the country church would be obliged to pay 
fifteen cents annually for the privilege of supporting a 
place of public worship, while each member of the city 
church would be obliged to pay $45 for the same privilege 

The device of playing off the country churches against the — 
city ones, as if the rural districts had the monopoly of ecclesi- 
astical virtue, and those of the town the contrary monopoly, 
perhaps hardly deserves serious attention. Human nature 
is pretty much the same in both places. Itis safe to say 
that if “‘7n the cities, the accumulations of property in the 
shape of churches are pretty sure to use the name of 
‘church’ as a cover to a good many social objects which 
are not elevated, and have a distinct money value;” the 
same will be true in kind, if not in degree, in the country as 
well. It is possible, of course, for some tricky lawyer or 
dishonest money-maker now and then to get hold of the 
management of a church, or of a hospital, or of a college; 
and even to do so base a thing as to persuade it to let a first 
mortgage be foreclosed, and the second mortgage-holders go 
without for their money. But it is rather a harsh judgment 
to generalize from such a disgusting immorality, as the 
Nation generalizes,— that “ the effect of a tax on city church 


* Minority Report, 1875. The Report-wisely does not say that the city church is 
* worth ”’ $300,000. 
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property hereafter acquired, would. . . simply be the with- 
drawal of a bonus to real estate and social speculations of a 
most demoralizing kind.” I suppose that it is not necessary, 
in New England at any rate, to argue, that the churches, as a 
rule, re managed in the interest of making them moral and 
religious centres of life. To be that, they have to be kept 
alive, financially, and that is what their business managers 
try to do for them; but to suppose that they do so, otherwise 
than by the most sensible use which they can make of the 
voluntary contributions of their members, is absurd. 

But, it is said, the voluntary system really makes 
churches to be private property, and so attaches a mercan- 
tile taint to them. What makes private property is abso- 
lute ownership,—is it not? That is mine which I can 
sell, or give away, or destroy, or put to any use which I 
please for my own benefit, — with the sole limitation that I 
cannot make it a public nuisance. Now, in one sense, the 
pew is the personal property of its holder, in Massachusetts, 
since late in the last century. It is “ranked among the 
necessaries of life,” and therefore exempt from the property 
tax due to the State; so indispensable is a pew occupied by 
a debtor or his family deemed, that the law protects it from 
attachment and sale on execution, along with the poor man’s 
Bible, wearing apparel, the implements of his trade, his 
cooking-stove, and his cow.” But “the courts say* that the 
owner has no such absolute right as he has in his farm, 
extending from the centre of the earth to the zenith; but 
a qualified right or easement, subject to the more general 
right of the religious society, or the parish, or whoever may 
be the absolute owner of the meeting-house.” I can sell my 
pew, or give it away, or use it for worship; but I can neither 
convey nor have any such value from it, as its proportion of 
the value of the meeting-house as a whole. And what is more, 
as hae already been shown, all the proprietors of the whole 
meeting-house cannot vote to divest the property of its public 
and perpetual character and to divide the proceeds. Once 
ee eee eee 


* Buck’s Ecclesiastical Law, p. 146. 
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held for public religious uses,"always so held, according to 
Massachusetts law. The owners in one generation are only 
the trustees for the time being of a trust, for uses not merely 
private. 

It may be thought that a good effect of taxing churches 
would be that the weaker churches would be compelled to 
give over the effort to exist, being unable to bear that added 
strain. This effect would undoubtedly be produced in not a 
few cases. But this reasoning goes too far. If an institu- 
tion needs to be encouraged to die, whenever it has so few 
constituents as to make it difficult to live, colleges, hospitals, 
and most of the institutions of higher usefulness would have 
atime in their lives when their extinction would be sure. 
In many a community the church, sustained with difficulty 
by a few religious and public-spirited persons, is all that 
there is which stands for those generous ideas. I have in 
mind not a few country towns in which the church can only 
be kept open now by the aid which comes to it from friends 
elsewhere, because the place is steadily drained of its young 
life. But all through the cities of the West are men, the 
pillars of their community, whom that church has educated 
before they went forth from the little country town. Ht 
would be poor policy for the Commonwealth to bring those 
influences to a close. This would be found to be the case 
with the weak churches, in most cases. If there are excep- 
tions where exemption has “multiplied churches of various 
sects beyond the need of the community,” those cases are 
after all exceptional as compared with the aggregate, and 
they should be treated as exceptions, and should not be 
made the reason for a-rule unjust to the majority. Ameri- 
can sect-life has not been caused by exemption from taxa- 
tion, but by the individual freedom which our institutions 
foster; the remedy for the evils of mere sect life is not to be 
found in taxation by the State, but in a broader and deeper 
spirit of Christian fellowship. 

It is said, however, that the State is in no danger of losing 
these aids of the church, if the present exemption should be 
removed: it will only stimulate the friends of religion to 
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wholesome and invigorating efforts. But it is difficult to 
believe that those who make such a statement are sincere in 
it. Whatever are the advantages of the voluntary system of 
church support, it is obvious that it brings a great pecuniary 
burden on the public-spirited and religious-minded part of 
the community; and anything which increases that burden 
makes it more difficult for them to sustain it. And this 
difficulty would bear most heavily exactly where the State 
really most needs that the churches should exert their hu- 
mane influences; i.e. where they are feeble, struggling, up- 
held by a few among a multitude of indifferent persons. 

We do not claim that the churches are perfect. That 
could hardly be, since they are composed of men and women 
with the imperfections of humanity. But they are at least 
organizations “for doing good and growing better.” The 
idea that they are corrupted by not being taxed by the 
State for worshipping God is contrary to the best observa- 
tion of their condition and their needs. If any of them can 
be found which are companies for speculation, let them by 
all means -be exposed and reformed. But let us not be 
deluded into supposing that religion will be made more 
plentiful by rendering its public ordinances more costly,— 
that in moral things its ends will be better served by causing 
it to be harder to “make the two ends meet” in temporal 
things. 


}d. Are the Churches Injurious to the State? 


I do not propose to argue that the churches are beneficial, 
morally, to the community. Not because I do not believe 
that they are so, but because it seems to me so self-evident a 
fact that only ignorant or extreme partisans of ‘“agnosti- 
cism” can doubt it. Whatever they teach, besides, of vary- 
ing doctrine, they all agree in teaching righteousness, and 
the considerations which they present to men’s minds, the 
thought of God and of Christ and of heaven, are motives of the 
first importance in reinforcing righteousness. Those who 
declare this argument “sophistical, false, and insincere,” 
who believe that the churches are injurious to public moral- 
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ity, are consistent with their opinion in urging their taxation 
and wishing their suppression. But they cannot blame the 
majority of their fellow-citizens for demanding evidence as 
well as mere declamation against all organized religious 
institutions. When I read the denunciations of the churches 
as “devoted to the support of vain superstitior’,” or the 
assertion that “organized religion is the great obstacle to 
real religion,’ I am reminded of the famous story of the 
German’s definition of the camel, and cannot help thinking 
that the creature thus described is evolved out the conscious- 
ness of our friends rather than studied in his natural state. 
One would be glad to know how large their personal observa- 
tion of the inside working of the churches is. 

But, it is said; the fact that some persons deem religious 
institutions injurious to the common weal ought to prevail 
against the system of exemption. The question how far 
the conscience of the petitioners in favor of church taxation 
is to be allowed to shape the public policy, is a difficult one, 
from the fact that whichever way the public policy turns, . 
it comes against the same conscientious scruples in one form 
or another. The non-resistant has a conscience against pay- 
ing for the militia, but the State levies its tax on him 
notwithstanding. A man may have a real scruple about 
being taxed for Fourth of July fire-works, but his tax is 
nevertheless collected. 

Mr. Andrews * puts the case well, when he says: — 


The State now taxes the infidel for prayers in Congress and the Legis- 
lature; the blind man for public museums, the deaf man for public 
music; the temperance man for exhilarating beverages at public dinners to 
the King of the Cannibal Islands ; the Quaker for the support of armies ; 
the Baptist to pay for the picture of the “Baptism of Pocahontas”; the 
Hebrew for the picture of “De Soto Discovering the Mississippi’; the 
bachelor to educate children, and the secessionist to pay for his defeat. 
The list might be indefinitely extended, and it resolves itself into this,— 
that the citizen has surrendered a portion of his natural rights to the 
State, and must abide the consequences, or deport himself to some land 
where he may enjoy all his natural rights, provided always he can defend 
them with his own right hand; for assuredly no State, civilized or savage, 
will protect him unless, as a condition, he surrender some of his rights. 


*Letter vi.; New York Times, January 10, 1876. 


. 
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A large class of our fellow-citizens believe that the present 
school-system is a monstrous wrong, a tyrannical infringe- 
ment of the right and duty of parents to educate their chil- 
dren religiously. Probably this class is much more numerous 
in Massachusetts than those persons whose consciences are 
troubled by the exemption of churches. It would be natu- 
rally supposed that the latter class would sympathize pecul- 
iarly with the conscientious scruples of their Roman Catholic 
fellow-citizens upon the school-question. As a fact, however, 
no persons in the community are more intolerant of them. 
The same writer who states that “the exemption of the 
churches from taxation presses heavily on some consciences 
and ought to press heavily on all,” has no better name for 
the Roman Catholic scruples than to call them “a mere 
stalking-horse of the Pope,” thus appealing to the most vul- 
gar passions of mere sectarianism, although no one would 
protest more earnestly against the unfairness of any one who 
should designate the scruples of the * Liberal League” as “a 
mere stalking-horse of infidelity.” : 

On what ground of abstract justice to the individual alone 
can any one defend any form of exemption? The churches 
in Boston are estimated at a valuation of $L11,240,200,* and 
it is maintained to be injustice to those persons who do not 
go to them, to exempt them from taxation. But the largest 
and most expensive church in Boston is not included in this 
estimate, 7.e., Boston Common, where on pleasant Sundays a 
great number of believers in the worship of Nature find 
their cathedral. If the assessors should put a fair valua- 
tion on the Common, it would be estimated at $20,000,000 


* It should be noticed here that this valuation includes the land on which several 
churches stand which are occupied as burial-places and would be legally exempt on 
that ground also. Of the five Boston churches which were cited by an assessor in 
1874 as valued at $2,000,000 or more, two, whose land stands on the assessors’ books at 
$680,000, belong to this class, If the buildings were taken off, the land would still be 
occupied hy the tombs which they now cover, and could only be taxed by a change 
of the law now exempting cemeteries. And a third of the five churches specified, 
which is estimated at $400,000, is a public hall which is already subject to taxation 
on allits uses except those for religious worship, 
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to $50,000,000,* or about as much as the valuation of all the 
church-buildings and land in the whole State. And _ this 
valuation must increase, from year to year, just as much as 
that of the churches, as real estate in Boston rises in value. 
What justice is there to citizens of Berkshire in exempting 
those of Boston from paying a tax on this sum? Or even 
what justice to citizens of the annexed parts of Boston it- 
self, who have plenty of fresh air, and never use the Com- 
mon — or what justice to a bed-ridden person at the North 
End, —in favoring a part of the citizens at their expense? 
Why should Northampton exempt the Boston Public Li- 
brary and City Hall? Why should Boston derive no rey- 
enue from the share which the rest of the State has in the 
State House? ‘The answer in all these cases, is simply that 
that which is for the highest interest of the community as a 
whole is the best attainable justice for the individuals of the 
community. It is better for Berkshire, and for Dorchester, 
that old Boston should breathe the fresh air of the Common, 
or learn to read good literature. It is better for Boston that 
the State should have all necessary appliances for good govy- 
ernment. It is better for the whole community that relig- 
ion and good morals should not be hindered. 

Nor should the principle of non-exemption, if it is to 
be thoroughly applied, stop with the living. Why should 
it not extend to the dead? Why tax churches and ex- 
empt cemeteries? The tomb in which John Winthrop 
and John Cotton lie, in the King’s Chapel burying- 
ground, occupies as many taxable feet of ground as two 
or three pews in the adjoining church; the tomb of the 
Mathers on Copp’s Hill “robs the public” of just as many 
dollars as the same superficial area on the floor of Christ 
Church close by. It has been accordingly proposed } that 
places of burial should be taxed. This would give a new 
reason for the ancient custom of giving the dead an obolus 


*The Common contains 49 1 2 acres, or 2,156,220 feet of land, and the Public Gar- 


den 24 1-2 acres, or 1,056,330 feet. 
+ By Mr. James Parton in an essay, read in June, 1876, before the Free Religious 


Association, 
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for Charon; and in this way a rich man might hereafter 
endow his own grave, and secure a quiet resting-place, at 
least till the tax was increased. But it would bear rather 
hardly on the fathers of New England, who were not fore- 
warned to provide their obolus, to eject from their narrow 
house for non-payment those to whom we owe all that we 
have or are. . 

It is Obvious that consciences may be impracticable or 
morbid; it is certain that there is scarcely any branch of 
public expenditure which may not seem to some one so gross 
a misuse of his tax as to justify his conscience in protesting 
against it. The machinery of the State would stop if the 
conscience of the majority always gave way even to so good 
a thing as the conscience of the minority. What the Com- 
monwealth has to do, is to make sure that its best work is 
done in the best way, even if it be against such protest. 
Justice to the highest interests of the State would be more 
important than ideal justice to the individual, if the two 
came in collision. Indeed, they do come in collisiom every 
day, and every citizen forfeits some of the rights which he 
would have on a desert island, in return for his membership 
in the Commonwealth. The question, therefore, still returns, 
notwithstanding the conscience of the minority, whether it 
is for the best interest of the State that the churches con- 
tinue to exist or not. Admitting, if you please, that the 
churches ought to be purer, holier, better than they are, does 
the State still need their support to right and noble character? 
Or, can it do without any such support? If that support 
is still needed, the churches deserve to be encouraged ; and 
the only question really is, not whether, but how? 

“The State has done more than to allow exemption to some 
other organizations calculated to advance public prosperity 
and good. It has even granted in their aid many millions of 
dollars. Thus in New York, the Erie, and the Albany and 
Susquehanna Railroads, and in the nation, the Union Pacific 
and many others.” A town frequently exempts a new man- 
ufactory for a term of years. In Massachusetts, by law 
to-day, the beet-root sugar industry is so exempt till 1882. 
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But the difference is that these corporations are all entered 
into with the ultimate end of making money, while the 
church is entered into, as far as the pecuniary question comes 
in, with the intention of sinking money in a public object. 
If it is not thought to be unjust to disagreeing consciences 
‘to exempt the former for a time, for the reason that they will 
ultimately enrich the State while enriching themselves, how 
can it be unjust to exempt the latter, if they enrich the State 
in higher ways, at their own expense ? 

It seems hardly necessary to discuss seriously the proposi- 
tion which has been made to return the taxes to churches, 
colleges, and hospitals (after levying them) in the form of 
direct legislative appropriation. This proposition recognizes 
the propriety of State encouragement to institutions which 
benefit the community, but in a much more objectionable 
form than the present mode of exemption. The risks of 
lobbying, bribery, and corruption are not so remote that we 
can afford to add to the pecuniary temptations of legislators. 
The advocates of this plan say, “ Unbelievers should have 
the right to exercise their benevolence as they like”; but a 
majority would always make the appropriations, and the 
minority would still be overruled. The only refuge from 
such oppression would be in the _barest individualism, 
reducing the State to as many “atoms” as there were 
citizens. 


This paper has been devoted to the consideration of the 
application of the idea of non-exemption to churches, and 
has purposely omitted to dwell on the points of likeness 
between the religious institutions and the educational and 
charitable institutions of the Commonwealth. But although 
the main attack is now directed against the one class of 
public benefits, colleges and hospitals are logically classed 
with churches in this regard. If the principle of non-ex- 
emption be adopted, it will be applied to all alike, and to all 
alike with infinite injury to the State itself. That these 
higher interests should be encouraged as heretofore is emi- 
nently just, expedient, and safe for the Commonwealth. 
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Massachusetts, the most prosperous State in the Union,— 
Boston, the cradle of the religious as well as the civil liber- 
ties of America,—are not yet so poor as not to allow any 
citizens to stand freely on a spot of ground to worship God 
and to cover their worship with a roof against the summer’s 
heat and the winter’s storm. If such a change should be 
adopted, we believe that it would deal a heavier blow to 
the cause of good morals in Massachusetts than any legisla- 
tion ever yet devised here. To pull down is easy, but to 
build up’very hard; and after one generation has done what 
it can to discourage public and religious spirit in the citizens 
of the Commonwealth, the next generation may labor in 
vain to repair the moral and spiritual loss. It has been well 
said: * “The State is something ‘better than a partnership 
agreement in a trade of pepper and of coffee, calico or 
tobacco, or some other such low concern, to be taken up for 
a little temporary interest, and to be dissolved by the fancy 
of the parties. It is to be looked on with other reverence, 
because it is not a partnership in things subservient only 
to the gross animal existence of a temporary and perishable 
nature. It is a partnership in all arts, a partnership in every 
virtue and in all perfection.’ ” 


*See New York Nation, Sept. 3, 1867. 
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MARTIN HAUG. 
(Concluded from the April number.) 


In the spring of 1858 an ‘unexpected and most inviting 
field of labor was opened to Haug by Mr. Howard, Director 
of Public Instruction of the Bombay Presidency, who 
through Dr. Pattison, of Lincoln College, Oxford, offered 
him the position of Superintendent of Sanskrit studiés in the 
Government College at Puna. He resolved to accept this 
offer, in spite of the dissuasions of Bunsen, with whom he 
now immediately dissolved his connection, and, pending 
further negotiations, resumed his duties as privat docent in 
Bonn. In June, 1859, he married Sophia Speidel, of Ofter- 
dingen — to whom he had been betrothed since 1852,— and 
in July left Bonn for England, whence he set sail for India, 
and after a voyage of ninety-seven days landed in Bombay 
early in November, and before the middle of the month was 
comfortably settled in his bungalow on the Muta, in the 
ancient capital of the Mahrattas. 

Haug’s object in going to India was threefold: 1. To 
acquaint himself with the learning of the Brahmans and 
Parsis, their theological dogmas and ritual observances ; 
2. To reform native learning by substituting for the old 
school of Sanskrit and Zend scholars the freer spirit and 
more fruitful methods of European science; 3. To collect 
manuscripts. In the first place he wished to gather up, as 
far as possible, the threads of tradition, and trace them to 
their origin in the complicated web and weft of Brahmanical 
and Parsi creeds and ceremonies, and to ascertain how far 
they form a part of the ancient texture, or to what extent 
they must be regarded as later insertions. Even before 
leaving Europe he was not wholly satisfied with the German 
theory, which is disposed to regard these threads as all 
thrums, and to discard the whole fabric of native tradition 
as a worthless thing of shreds and patches in which no scrap 
or filament of the primitive warp and woof remains. His 
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intimate intercourse with the most intelligent Brahmans and 
Desturs, whose confidence and friendship he succeeded in 
winning to an extraordinary degree, convinced him that 
there really exists in India a vast fund of knowledge sacredly 
perpetuated in priestly families from the earliest times, and 
needing only to be collected and critically sifted in order to 
be of great value for the interpretation of ancient records. 
The contemptuous shutting of the eyes to any light from 
this source, merely because it is often transmitted through 
the distorting media of grotesque speculations, grammatical 
blunders, and etymological absurdities, he deemed not less 
foolish and hurtful than the opposite extreme of those who 
accept such traditions as infallible, and abdicate the sover- 
eignty of their own reasoning faculties, 


“Like bigots who but one way see, 
Through blinkers of authority.” 


During his six years’ residence in Puna, Haug succeeded 
in obtaining the most extended and accurate information 
concerning the religious beliefs, rites, and customs of both 
Brahmans and Parsis ever vouchsafed to any European. 
The cordial relations subsisting between him and the Destur 
Nushirwanji Jamaspji permitted him to visit the Puna fire- 
temple with perfect freedom, and to converse with this well- 
informed high-priest about forms of worship, the meaning of 
various ceremonies, and the traditional explanation of tech- 
nical terms and obscure passages in the Avesta. He also 
had himself initiated into the complicated ritual of Brahman- 
ism by a Srotriya, or native doctor of divinity, and thus by 
actual autopsy acquired a clear and comprehensive under- 
standing not only of the minor and more common rites, but 
also of the intricate and elaborate Jyotishtoma, or typical 
soma-sacrifice, which was the chief ceremonial of the Vedic 
age, although now very rarely performed. In view of these 
facts it is extremely unjust and absurd to speak of Haug’s 
knowledge on these points as consisting merely of disjointed 
bits of superficial information accidentally picked up here 
and there during a short stay in India. This error has been 
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recently committed by Weber in an otherwise appreciative 
criticism of Haug’s Vedische Rathselfragen und Rathselspriiche 
(Vedic riddles and enigmas) in the Jender Literaturzeitung, 
for Oct. 14, 1876, p. 653, where, after quoting Haug’s very 
correct observation that a Vedic hymn should be interpreted 
in accordance with genuine Indian conceptions and senti- 
ments without importing into it any modern European or 
Christian ideas, he adds that Haug was inclined to lay too 
much stress on “what he had learned casually (zufdlliger 
Weise) during his few years’ sojourn in Bombay and Puna,” 
and recommends “the study of the ritual texts themselves 
and their commentators as far more helpful.” In these 
remarks Weber makes two assumptions, both of which are 
false: first, that Haug utterly ignored the ritual texts and 
their commentaries; and, secondly, that a practical and per- 
sonal knowledge of the rites does not aid in understanding — 
the ritual texts,— a statement which is as absurd as to assert 
that familiarity with the English or Roman Catholic church- 
service does not help one to comprehend more clearly the 
rubric of the Prayer-book or the missal. Haug watched 
every step in the progress of the ceremonies, which were 
performed on his own premises, carefully comparing the 
process as it passed before his eyes, with the directions con- 
tained in the si#tras and prayogas, and other sacrificial man- 
uals, and diligently studying the most ancient ritual texts in 
order to detect any discrepancies between the traditional 
practice and the original prescription. These researches he 
carried on, not at random, but according to a definite plan 
and strictly scientific method. How much that was “really 
profitable ” (wirklich erspriessliches) came of his labors in 
this direction, is a point about which his German colleagues 
may dispute, but on which those who have enjoyed his 
instruction can entertain no doubt. 

The second object which Haug had in view in going to 
India — namely, to raise the standard and change the char- 
acter of native scholarship,— was one for which he labored 
with untiring assiduity, and from which he anticipated the 
most brilliant results. He aimed to inspire the younger 
5 
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generation of Brahmans and Parsis with an intelligent and 
scientific interest in their ancient literature, and to teach 
them to pursue their investigations according to the tried 
and approved principles of philological and hermeneutical 
criticism. The state of learning, especially among the Par- 
sis, he found to be very deplorable. Even their doctors of 
divinity and high-priests did not understand the simplest 
rudiments of Zend grammar, and one Destur naively re- 
quested Haug to explain to him the difference between 
mazdas, mazdam, and mazdat, thus betraying his utter igno- 
rance of declensions and case-endings. Education in the 
theological schools consisted in merely memorizing the origi- 
nal Zend and the Pahlavi translation, without acquiring the 
faintest notion of grammatical construction, or the ability to 
analyze and parse asingle sentence. The sole purpose of 
this instruction was to train priests to drawl and jabber the 
sacred words mechanically, and without the slightest concep- 
tion of their sense. The Pandits, although far better edu- 
cated than the Desturs, and cherishing their sacred books 
with bibliolatrous care, still adhered to the routine of their 
grammarians and scholiasts, exercising their imagination in 
verbal subtleties and hyperlogical inferences from fanciful 
etymologies, and weaving out of the exudations of their own 
mental spinnerets cobwebby speculations of marvellous fine- 
ness and intricacy, wherewith to entrap and entangle the 
thoughts of the unwary. But with all their skill and nicety 
in a certain kind of linguistic analysis, they had no idea of 
modern linguistic science and the principles and processes of 
comparative philology. As professor in Puna Haug labored 
earnestly and successfully in infusing the new spirit and 
introducing the sober and rational methods of European 
science; and it is due in no small degree to his efforts and 
influence that in Western India the whole course of thought 
has been changed, a hopeful revival and thorough transforma- 
tion of intellectual life have taken place, and a generation of | 
native Sanskritists and Zendists has sprung up, rivalling, in 
the extent and exactness of their learning, the foremost 
scholars of Europe and America. And it is a significant 
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sign of the times, that in a land which for thousands of 
years has been subject to the best organized and most rigid 
system of priestly domination and spiritual thralldom ever 
known, and where all knowledge has been immemorially 
the recognized monopoly of a sacerdotal caste, science is now 
heen completely secularized, and the old school of Pan- 
dits, who cultivated grammar as a means of grace, and 
valued phonetics and orthoepy as passports to eternal bliss, 
is rapidly passing away, and will soon be numbered with the 
- megatheroids and other extinct mammals. On the eve of 
his return from India, in 1866, Haug received numerous 
tokens of affection and testimonials of esteem from Brahmans 
and Parsis, and among them an address in Sanskrit signed 
by his native pupils, who express their deep regret at the 
departure of their priyaguru, and their gratitude for the 
entirely new light which they had derived from his instruc- 
tion in ancient Sanskrit literature and comparative philology. 
The list of names is headed by Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 
well known among scholars for his critical edition of Kalidasa, 
and -recently commissioned by Lord Northbrook as delegate 
to represent the Indian Empire at the International Congress 
of Orientalists in London. 

The third object which induced Haug to accept an ap- 
pointment in India, v2z., to collect manuscripts, was one 
which he had especially set his heart upon, and which he 
never lost sight of. For the purpose of carrying out this 
plan, he made a three months’ tour in Guzerat during the 
winter of 1863-64. Liberally assisted by the Government 
of Sir Bartle Frere, and accompanied by the learned Destur 
Hoshengji Jamaspji and a native Sanskritist Chintaman 
Shastri Tatte, he set out about the middle of December, and 
visited Surat, Nousheri, Baroach, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Bul- 
saar, and other former seats of learning. He was everywhere 
well received, and even enthusiastically welcomed by both 
Brahmans and Parsis, except by a few fanatical Mobeds of 
Nowsari, and some Sastris and priests at Surat, who having 
been informed of the object of his visit, took alarm lest their 
sacred Scriptures should fall into the desecrating hands of a 
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mlechchha, or outside barbarian. Usually, however, he was 
met with the warmest manifestations of esteem, and some- 
times had to go through with considerable Eastern ceremo- 
nial of reception; he was invited by native gentlemen to 
lecture on the Vedas and the Avesta, and in one city the 
place where he sat during his discourse was marked by a 
marble slab with a laudatory inscription. He was also emi- 
nently successful in procuring manuscripts, partly in the 
oldest extant originals, and partly in copies made and cor- 
rected under his supervision, some of them being very 
rare, even in India, and hitherto altogether unknown in 
Europe. 

In 1862 Haug published at Bombay a volume of Essays on 
the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis. 
As this work was intended chiefly as a guidesfor the Parsis 
themselves in the study of their sacred literature, he embod- 
ied in it an outline of Zend grammar in order to give them 
some idea of the structure and accidents of the language, as 
well as to trace its historical growth, dialectical variations, 
and principal affinities. But at least two-thirds of the book 
consists of a critical survey and careful analysis of the con- 
tents of the Avesta, with translations of some of the most 
characteristic portions, an account of the rise and develop- 
ment of Mazdayasnaism in distinction from Deva-worship, 
the analogies and diversities between these two kindred but 
hostile religions, a sketch of the life of Zarathustra Spitama, 
as derived from the scanty allusions to him in the older 
Yasna, the origin and nature of his theological monotheism 
(the supreme Ahuré Mazdas), his philosophical dualism 
(Vohu Mané, the good principle, and Aké Mandé, the evil 
- principle), and his ethical trinity of thought, word, and deed 
(humatem, hikhtem, hvarstem), in the purity of which all 
moral perfection consists, and finally an estimate of the influ- 
ence of these speculations on modefn Parsism as well as on 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. These essays 
are the fruit of wholly original researches which are com- 
pressed into the smallest possible compass; a professional 
author, adept in the art of padding, would have expanded 
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the materials into a work of three times the size. “Itisa 
volume,” wrote Max Miller on its first appearance, “of only 
three hundred and sixty-eight pages, and sells in England for 
one guinea. Nevertheless, to the student of Zend it is one of 
the cheapest books ever published.” * 

In 1863 Haug published also at Bombay the text and an 
English translation of the Actareya Brahmanam of the Rig- 
Veda, incorporating in the introduction and foot-notes, a vast 
amount of rare information concerning the theory of the sac- 
rifice, the manner of its performance, and the special objects 
sought after by means of particular rites. It implies no dis- 
credit to European Sanskritists to affirm that such a work 
could have been written only by a scholar who had lived in 
India, and had an opportunity of drawing his knowledge 
from the original sources, both textual and traditional, of 
Brahmanical ritualism, who had seen the ceremonies, listened 
to the recitation of the prayers and hymns, and questioned 
the priests themselves as to the real meaning and mystical 
symbolism of each sacred act and observance. The fact that 
these speculations of the Brahmans contain an immense 
amount of unmitigated twaddle, does not diminish their 
historical value, but serves rather to illustrate the tendency 
to hair-splitting which characterizes sacred hermeneutics and 
liturgies in all ages, and to exhibit in an aggravated form 
the results of attempting to reason about things which are 
confessedly beyond the reach of reason, and of elaborating 
huge bodies of divinity for the purpose of explaining the 
inexplicable. The Aitareya Brahmanam is, in short, the 
oldest existing specimen of what might be called applied 
theology or the concrete science of the unknowable; in it 
we have the earliest record and fullest rationale of that magi- 


* As it is now out of print, it costs twice that sum, and is not easily attainable at 
any price. It was Haug’s intention to publish a thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged edition of the work, and to amplify the section on Zend grammar into a 
separate hand-book with chrestomathy and vocabulary for the use of students, The 
task of revision has been undertaken by Dr. E. West, who was for some years Professor 
Haug’s pupil and assistant, and is an excellent scholar in Zend and Pablavi, It is to 
be hoped that he will also carry out Haug’s plan of a hand-book for the study of 
Zend. The revised edition of the essays will be issued by Triibner & Co., in 


London, 
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cal machinery, by means of which men have always endeav- 
ored to put themselves into favorable relations with the 
spiritual world, and of which the Eucharist and the Mass are, 
in our day, the most conspicuous survivals. 

Haug was also untiring in his efforts to excite public 
interest and to diffuse popular information on these topics by 
lectures delivered at the United Service Institution of West- 
ern India, and before the Parsi community of Bombay, and 
by frequent contributions to the Zimes of India and the 
Bombay Gazette. So great, indeed, was his purely scientific 
zeal in this direction that it brought down upon his head the 
wrath of the Christian missionaries, who, regarding Brahman- 
ism and Parsism from a narrow sectarian point of view as 
gross and pernicious superstitions, naturally felt indignant 
that a European scholar should seek to inspire respect for 
the sacred records upon which these religious systems were 
founded, and should not hesitate to speak of Zarathustra as 
a “deep thinker,” “a great priest and prophet,” and “one of 
the real benefactors of the human race.” Haug had no sym- 
pathy with the fanatical spirit of proselytism which con- 
siders its own creed the measure of absolute truth, and 
denounces as false and damnable all forms of belief not 
included in its own catechism, and which arrogates the right 
of barring the passages of the heavenly Jordan to all who not 
being able to articulate certain sectarian distinctions, are, 


therefore, doomed to eternal perdition, like Ephraimites of 
old, — 


“Without reprieve, adjudged to death, 
For want of well pronouncing shibboleth.” 


‘He soon discovered, also, that these propagandists of the 
faith were often very far from being strictly honest in the 
means which they employed for promoting their schemes of 
conversion. Even aman of high standing and with some 
pretensions to scholarship, like the late Dr. John Wilson, 
did not scruple to make calumnious misstatements as regards 
the teachings of the Avesta, based upon gross perversions of 
the text, and to bring railing accusations of immorality, 
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which had no other foundation than his own mistranslations 
of the original Zend. Thus he asserts that the VendidAd 
recommends child-murder, and in proof of this charge cites 
a passage from the fifteenth Fargard, which, in fact, so far 
from enjoining this crime, expressly prohibits it, and imposes 
the severest penalty on those who are guilty of it. The pas- 
sage in question refers to seduction and fceticide, and ordains 
that if the seducer shall say to the maiden, “Make friends 
with one of those old women and consult her,” and the 
maiden shall do so, and the old woman shall bring Banha or 
Shaéta or Ghnana or FraspAta, or any abortive plants what. 
soever,* and shall say, ‘Destroy the life of this child,” then 
shall the man, the maiden,-and the old woman be regarded 
as equally guilty. The context shows the nature and pur- 
pose of the enactment as clearly as possible; but Dr. Wilson 
by seizing on a single phrase and wresting it from its proper 
connection transformed a prohibition into an injunction, and 
perverted the whole tenor and intent of the law; and when 
the Parsis protested against such an interpretation as false 
and defamatory, he exclaimed: “I defy all the mobeds in 
Bombay to prove how the words aétamhdt puthrat mimarekh- 
sanguha + can with propriety be translated otherwise than 
‘Take the life from this child.” In order to appreciate the 
utter absurdity of this reasoning, we have only to imagine a 
Parsi Destur affirming that Jesus inculcated a spirit of retal- 
iation and revenge, and quoting, in proof of his accusation, 
the forty-third verse of the fifth chapter of Matthew, and 
boldly defying all the clergy of London to show how the 


* Aésha hana frabaraiti banhem va shactem va ghnanem va fraspatem va kamchit 
va vitachinanam urvaranam. Vend., xv., 44, 45, Spiegel’s edition. It would be a 
matter of some interest and importance for the early history of medical science to 
determine precisely of what plants this old woman’s pharmacopceia consisted.. The 
etymology of the words indicates that they were of a destructive character. Banha 
is the Sanskrit bhanga (Indian hemp) from bhaij, to break. Shaéta comes from khshi 
or khshit, to destroy. Ghndna is derived from jan (Sanskrit han) to kill; ghand in 
Sanskrit is the name of a variety of more or less poisonous plants, one of which is the 
deadly nightshade, or ghandghand; possibly the ghnadna here referred to was some 
species of hellebore. Hraspdta is from fra and spd, to purge off (German, abtrében), 
Also the adjective vitdchina (from vi and tach, to flow apart or to dissolve) has a 
kindred signification, and implies that the other plants, used by the old hag for 
criminal purposes, possessed the properties of drastic emmenagogues. 

+ Mimarekhshanuha is the correct reading, 
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words jios yov éypsv oov can mean anything else than “ Thou 
shalt hate thy enemy.” Dr. Wilson also tried to ridicule 
the Parsi religion by calling attention to the foolish stories 
related of Zarathustra in the Zartusht-Nadmah, a Persian 
work written in the thirteenth century of our era, and more 
than two thousand years after Zarathustra. But what would 
one think of the logical ability or moral honesty of a man 
who should seek to bring Christianity into contempt by 
citing the still more silly and trivial legends recorded in the 
Apocryphal Gospel of the infancy of Christ? Such argu- 
ments are dangerous missiles and very liable to return, like 
boomerangs, and smite the head of him who hurls them. 
Their retroaction is the natural result of their crookedness. 
The publication of an English translation of Spiegel’s Ger- 
man version of the Avesta, in 1864, furnished an opportunity 
for renewed attacks of this kind. Notwithstanding the 
unquestionable merits of this work, it contains many pas- 
sages, which owing to a corrupt text, or an incorrect render- 
ing, are exceedingly obscure and unintelligible, and even 
nonsensical, and which, by discreet culling, might be used 
effectively for cullying the illiterate. The missionaries were 
not slow in taking advantage of these defects and absurdities 
for the purpose of deriding the Parsi religion, and of decry- 
ing its founder as a crazy enthusiast whose pretended inspi- 
rations were only the enigmatic and inane ravings of a hash- 
ish-eater. Haug protested energetically against such distor- 
tions of ancient records, and exposed in the public journals 
the origin of the misinterpretations, and the futility of the 
‘endeavors to brand Zarathustra Spitama, one of the greatest 
men that ever lived, as a fool.” The controversy thus excited 
was tinged with additional bitterness by a sharp rebuke 
which Haug administered to an over-zealous apostle, who 
urged him to use his great personal influence with the 
natives for the purpose of gathering them into the Christian 
fold,—a course which his professional position rendered it 
impossible for him to pursue, even if he had been disposed 
to do so. The missionaries, however, either could not or 
would not understand the antagonistic attitude which as a 
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Zend scholar and an honest man he was forced to assume 
towards them on this question. As is usual in such cases, 
they resorted to mean innuendoes and open slander, accusing 
him of receiving bribes from the Parsis, and even of having 
become a Parsi himself. These groundless calumnies were 
also diligently circulated in Europe, and lamentabile dictu 
found malicious echo in the lecture-room of a German pro- 
fessor.* By the Indian press, however, the beneficent influ- 
ence of his labors in “reclaiming the people from ignorance 
and superstition,” and in “breaking down the strong barriers 
of caste,” was fully recognized. The Indu Prakash in an 
editorial on this subject, declaring that “his lectures on 
comparative grammar and philology, and his expositions of 
Vedic literature had been more effective in removing narrow 
prejudices from the Hindu mind than all the preaching of the 
missionaries on the highways.” 

Towards the close of the year 1865, Haug resigned his 
place in Puna College, and prepared to return to Europe. 
Unfortunately, on his arrival in India, instead of abating his 
ardor to suit the enervating nature of the climate, he kept up 
the habits of close and continuous application to study which 
he had formed in Germany, not even taking the rest and 
recreation so necessary in the hot season. In consequence 
of this imprudence his health became seriously impaired, and 
he resolved to seek its restoration in the cool and invigorat- 
ing air of his Swabian fatherland. Other considerations also 
confirmed him in this resolution. For six years he had 
been earnestly and unremittingly endeavoring to raise the 
standard of Sanskrit scholarship, and had even succeeded, to 
a certain extent, in introducing the study of the Séstras; z.e., 
the native treatises on grammar, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, 
and other branches of science, without a knowledge of which 


*The fact that such a stupid piece of defamation was thus endorsed by a distin- 
guished Orientalist, proves that the fine but by no means flattering sketch , which a 
shrewd diplomatist of the fifteenth century gives of the Germans of his time, still 
applies, at least in part, toacertain class of German savants: “ Germani habent 
suum proprium subjectum in comedere et bibere, in Wis valde delectantur j; et-unum 
proprium vitium habent per quod vitium et plurimum sunt divisi: unus semper 
wult antecedere alium, quod malum et pessimum est.” 

6 
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no Hindu would be recognized by the Pandits as a liberally 
educated man. His aim was not to revive and reinstate 
obsolete theories of cosmogony, astronomy, or psychology, as 
some of his opponents foolishly seemed to suppose, but to 
carry the comparative method of investigation into all: 
departments of learning. He wished to make the Hindu 
youth acquainted with the speculations of their ancestors (to 
which, be it remembered, the older and more conservative 
Brahmans still cling with great tenacity), as well as with 
those of the ancient Greeks and modern Europeans, in order 
that -they might be able to compare them intelligently, and 
to form an independent judgment as to their respective 
merits. He maintained that the Hindu systems of meta- 
physics and ethics should have their proper place in the cur- 
riculum, and that Vyasa, Gautama, Kanada, Kapila, and 
Pataijali ought not to be ignored any more than Plato and 
Aristotle, or Descartes, Berkeley, and Kant, and pointed out 
the absurdity of compelling native students to spend so 
much time in getting up Whately and other English logi- 
cians, for the university examinations, while leaving them in 
utter ignorance of their own distinguished masters in dia- 
lectics, who had busied themselves with the laws of the 
human mind, the art of reasoning, and the processes of pure 
thinking long before the Anglo-Saxon appeared on the stage 
of history. This application of the comparative spirit of 
research to all departments of study not only revealed a new 
world of light and imparted a fresh impulse to the intellect- 
ual life of the Hindus,’ but it also exerted a salutary, moral, 
social; and political influence upon them. It destroyed 
whatever was extravagant and illusory in their pretensions 
to superiority, but, at the same time, inspired them with due 
self-respect, and made them feel that they were still the kins- 
men and peers of the English conquerors, who, with a coarse 
brutality, of which Colebrooke often complained, had been, 
wont to spurn them as “niggers,” and to treat them with 
less kindness and consideration than one should show 
towards a monkey or a dog. Haug’s efforts to realize this 
admirable plan of university education were impeded, and, 
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finally frustrated by a clique of Oxonians under the leader- 
ship of Sir A. Grant, the vice-chancellor, and, subsequently, 
the director of public instruction. Men who possessed only 
an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit were appointed exam- 
‘iners; and, in one instance, the best Sanskrit student in 
Puna College was “plucked” by these gentlemen simply 
because of their inability to understand a passage from a 
Vedanta book which the candidate was requested to trans- 
late, thus making their own ignorance the measure of 
another’s capacity. On ascertaining the extent of the blun- 
der which had been committed, one examiner naively re- 
marked that they would have permitted the young man to 
pass if they had only known that he was such an excellent 
student. In order to prevent ludicrous mishaps of this kind 
in the future, the advisers of the vice-chancellor recom- 
“mended as text-books a number of Sanskrit works, all of 
which had been translated into some European language. 
The natural result of this procedure was to discourage the 
reading of difficult texts, and to deter the students from 
entering upon a course of study, in which, at the final 
examination, their very proficiency might render them the 
victims of official dulness and conceit. Thus thwarted in 
his laudable aims and endeavors, Haug determined to resign 
an office which, to use his own words, began to give him 
more pain than pleasure. 

But the despondeney occasioned by this defeat of the 
project which he had so much at heart, was soon dispelled 
by the spontaneous expressions of regret at his departure, 
. and of gratitude and esteem for his labors and learning, 
which he met with on every side from the native population. 
The leading Brahmans and Parsis of Puna and Bombay 
called meetings of their respective communities for the pur- 
pose of formulating this general feeling, and attesting it by 
some proper and permanent testimonial. The assemblies 
thus convened were numerously attended, and addresses 
were presented setting forth the invaluable services which 
he had rendered to all classes of Hindu society by his honest 
and scholarly interpretations of their sacred books, and 
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accompanied with gifts consisting of gold watch and chain, 
a purse of gold rupees, two shawls, one of green and the 
other of red cashmere, richly embroidered with gold, and 
other beautiful works of native art, especially some marvel- 
lous specimens of wood-carving; the ceremony in each case 
concluding in truly Oriental style, with a. distribution of 
bouquets, attar and pdn supéri, calling to mind the famous 
sabhds of yore, at which it was the ambition of every Pandit 
to outshine his fellows by the brilliancy of his speech and 
the splendor of his shawl, and even kings, like the chief of 
the Yadus in the Mahabharata, saluted the “twice-born”’ 
with reverential obeisance, and with garlands of flowers and 
costly perfumes: mdlyajdpyanamaskdrairgandhairuchchdva- 
chairapi.* 'These manifestations of public opinion were par- 
ticularly gratifying, since they enabled him to look back on 
his Indian career “with great satisfaction,” and to realize 
that his “labors had not been thrown away.” That the move- 
ment was not merely a sudden outburst of transient feeling, 
but rather the expression of a calm and well-grounded conyic- 
tion, which the lapse of time only strengthened, is evident 
from the fact, that since his death, the natives of India have 
erected a monument to his memory in the form of a perma- 
nent fund to be known as the “Haug-foundation,” and to be 
devoted to the promotion of Oriental studies. 

On his return to Germany in 1866, Haug settled fora time 
at Stuttgart, where he edited An Old Zend-Pahlavt Glossary, 


*In India, and also in other Eastern countries, the highest honor which one can 
pay a scholar is to hang one of these elegant shawls on his shoulders; and it is in this 
way that the Brahmans always show their appreciation of their most distinguished - 
Pandits. The custom of wearing such garments in sabhds, or public assemblies, is 
frequently alluded to in Sanskrit literature. Thus it is said in the Hitopadesa:— 


“mirkho ’pi sobhate tavatsabhayam vastraveshtitah, 
- tavachcha sobhate mirkho yAayatkimchinna bhashate.” 


(Even a fool, arrayed in a shawl, shines in an assembly so long as he does not open 
his mouth to speak.) In the Shahnama of Firdawsi Alexander, as he goes in the dis- 


guise of an embassador to meet Darius, puts on such “a regal, gold-inwoven robe of 
honor”; — 
“yake khusrawi jama’i zarnigar.” 


The “ wedding-garment”’ spoken of in the parable of the marriage of the king’s son 


was of a similar character; and the most conspicuous sign of grief would be to rend 
this kind of raiment, or, according to another phrase, to cast it into the Nile: jama 
dar nil zadan, 


t 
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which was published by the Government of Bombay, and 
contributed frequently to the columns of the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung on matters pertaining to India. In 1868 
he accepted a call to the newly-established professorship of 
Sanskrit and comparative philology in the University of 
Munich. Here he soon succeeded in securing for these hith- 
erto alien and neglected studies a cordial welcome and recog- 
nition, and in effecting their complete academical naturaliza- 
tion. He gave instruction in Sanskrit, Zend, and Pahlavi, 
and delivered full courses of lectures on “ Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions,” and on the “Classification of Languages,” in which 
the extent and thoroughness of his linguistic acquirements, 
embracing the most remote and diverse tongues, enabled 
him to draw illustrations of his theme from a great variety 
of sources, such as Chinese,-Hottentot, Ugric, Akkadic, and 
the aboriginal dialects of American tribes. He paid especial 
attention, however, to the Rig-Veda and the Avesta, always 
reading, in connection with the former, the Aitareya Brah- 
manam, and laying great stress on an accurate knowledge of 
the sacrificial rites as a key to many of the mystical and 
most enigmatical hymns; as an indispensable aid to the 
understanding of the Avesta, he initiated his pupils into the 
perplexing labyrinths of Pahlavi, a language which might 
well derive its name (zabdni Pahlavi, the speech of heroes) 
from the heroic enterprise and energy necessary to overcome 
the immense difficulties which beset its acquisition. In his 
lecture-room and library he gathered around him students 
from different parts of Germany, from Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Greece, Russia, England, and America, and spread out before 
them the treasures of his learning with a freshness and 
frankness, and a rare depth and~keenness of insight, that 
fixed the attention, won the hearts, and carried conviction to 
the minds of his hearers. In the Sanskrit address presented 
to him by his Brahman pupils in Puna, his uniform kindness 
and affability are particularly praised in contrast with the 
chilling and estranging reserve usually shown by foreign 
professors, who “never forget the distance between the guru 
and the chhdttra (the preceptor and the pupil), and thus 


Ge 
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check the spirit of inquiry.” “To our exceeding good 
fortune,” they add, “your conduct towards us has been the 
very reverse of this. In your manifestations of affection and 
sympathy, you have realized the character of the good 
teacher as described in the laws of Manu.”* ‘The same 
freedom and friendliness, and singleness of heart and of pur- 
pose marked his intercourse with his pupils also in Munich, 
and bound them to him by like ties of strong personal attach- 
ment. He spared himself no pains to promote their progress, 
and took the liveliest interest and most childlike pleasure in 
their success, ever inciting them to some new investigation 
and indicating the method, and often furnishing from his 
own rare collection of manuscripts the means of prosecuting 
it. It was his ambition to make Munich the chief European 
centre and seminary of Oriental studies, including not only 
the ancient languages of the East, but al8o the most impor- 
tant modern dialects — Hindustani, Bengali, Guzerati, Mah- 
ratti, Turkish, Afghan, etc.; and had his life been prolonged 
to the normal measure of three-score years and ten, there is 
no doubt that this object would have been completely 
attained. During the short period of his activity in Munich, 
he exerted no small influence, both as a teacher and a writer, 
on the development of Oriental learning in Germany; and 
this influence, so far from ceasing with his decease, is con- 
stantly widening and propagating itself in different directions 
through the young men who listened to his instruction, and 
caught his spirit, and some of whom, like Hiibschmann in 


*Analpenabhagyenatebhyonitarambhinnantavacharanam sanukampamsasnehan- 
tevartanantvammanusmrityadishu nigaditalakshanasyagurorantinanno’ kalpayat. 
The phrase hiinasakalokeshukdiischidvidyaguran, which I have rendered * foreign 
professors,” means, literally, “preceptors from the regions of the Huns and the 
Scythians”’ (the Sacw of Pliny, and Sdxa of Herodotus), and is aimed specifically 
at the English, who resemble the Sakas as conquerors of India, and, also, in the 
opinion of the Hindus, as restless and nomadic barbarians. It is certainly not a 
very complimentary term, and, possibly, implies the desire and expectation of 
another wise and heroic Vikramaditya, who by his exploits won from a grateful 
people the surname Sakéantaka, or destroyer of the Sakas. The students also, in 
expressing their thanks to Mr. Howard for haying appointed Haug to the professor- 
ship, translate his official title of Director of Public Instruction by lokasikshanadhi- 
kari, As this address has never been published, I have quoted these few words and 


sentences of the original text, presuming that they may possess some interest for 
Sanskritists. 
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Leipsic, Jolly in Wiirzburg, Garcia Ayuso in Madrid, and 
Elliott. in Baltimore, already occupy prominent positions as 
professors. 

The works which Haug published during the last few 
years of his life embrace various and disparate topics, and 
although small in bulk compared with the ordinary opus of 
the German savant, are great in the erudition which they 
contain and in the results which they produced. They 
consist, for the most part, of monographs, reviews, and 
academical dissertations, which took a decidedly critical and 
polemical character, originating not in any innate pugnacity 
or love of controversy, but in the’ very nature of the case, in 
the incipient and somewhat formless and nebulous state, out 
of which these studies are only just emerging. - It seems to 
be a general law of the human mind that men contend most 
bitterly about questions of which they know the least: 
thence the proverbial virulence of odiwm theologicum and 
the chronic violence of metaphysical discussions. But in 
proportion as new light disperses the mist, and plausible 
hypotheses give place to positive knowledge, dogmatism sub- 
sides and is superseded by calm and dispassionate reasoning. 
In like manner the obscurity which still hangs aver consid- 
erable portions of the Avesta renders the dispute concerning 
their meaning peculiarly ardent and vehement; and Lord 
Amberley in his recently published Analysis of Religious 
Belief, while admitting the superiority of Haug’s interpre- 
tation in intelligibility, regrets that he should have seen fit 
“to fall foul of Dr Spiegel in a tone wholly unbecoming a 
scholar” (Vol. II., p. 155); but we must remember, to 
Haug’s credit, that he did not provoke this controversy, 
however much we may deplore or censure the energy with 
which he sometimes pursued it. There is also something to 
be said in favor of the warmth shown by the scholar in 
defending every inch of the territory which he has made his 
own by the primal and imprescriptible right of original dis- 
covery and conquest. Naturally enough, he suspects all 
intruders, and is apt to be severe and somewhat imperious in 
scrutinizing the claims of those who presume to encroach 
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upon his peculiar domain. This sensitive and jealous vigil- 
ance is at once the prerogative and the penalty of his posi- 
tion as a pioneer in science; and he who is incapable of this 
feeling, is thereby disqualified for this difficult and ungrate- 
ful mission. No doubt the fierce contentions of specialists 
about the minutie of their researches often seem pedantic 
and ridiculous to one who has never been initiated into the 
mysteries of nice and exact scholarship, and does not know 
that these minute points are cardinal, forming the small and 
secret hinges on which whole systems of religious faith and 
philosophic thought turn and open into each other. Excess 
of spirit, even when manifesting itself in constant efferves- 
cence and frequent explosions, is, at any rate, better than 
vapidity. Still, in this matter of “learned billingsgate,” of 
_which Lord Amberley complains, and which, one must con- 
fess, is bandied by German professors and lzterati quite as 
vigorously as there is any occasion for, we can claim, at. 
least, this honorable distinction for Haug over many of his 
compeers, that, however caustic or incisive his polemic may 
have been, he never descended to personalities foreign to the 
question at issue, nor suffered his criticism to degenerate 
into calumny. 

Besides the “ Arda Viraf Nama,” and the “ Essay on Vedic 
Accent,” both of which were noticed in the Unitarian Review at 
the time of their publication, he discussed in articles and short 
treatises a variety of subjects, such as “The Sacred Books of 
the Sikhs,” “The Ancient Geography of India,” “The Cos- 
mogony of the Indians,” “The Language of the Afghans,” 
“Modern Parsism,” “The Science of Religion” (a searching 
review of Max Miiller), “The Doctrine of the Immortality 
of the Soul Among the Chaldeans” (a critique of Julius 
Oppert), “The Interpretation of the Veda,” “The Original 
Signification of the Word Brahma,” “The Present Condition 
of Zend Philology” (directed against Justi fortiter in re et in 
modo), “Brahma and the Brahmans,” “The Old Persian 
Inscriptions of the Thomas Christians in Southern India,” 
“The Ahuna Vairya Formula; or, the Holiest Prayer of the 
Zarathustrians” (a refutation of Roth and a thorough ex- 
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posure of the weakness and arbitrariness of purely subjective 
criticism and exegesis), “The Trojan Inscriptions’ (a gen- 
erous recognition of the genuineness and value of Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries at a time when European scholars gener- 
ally were denouncing and ridiculing the “Americanized 
German” as a humbug), “The Character of the Pahlavi 
Language,” and “ Recensions of Delbriick’s Vedic Chrestom- 
athy,” and “Grassmann’s Dictionary to the Rig-Veda,” 
which well deserve study by those who still cherish the 
illusion (often a mild species of Grosswahnsinn) that an 
intimate acquaintance with Hindu customs and modes of 
thought can throw no light on the ancient literature of India. 
All of these publications, some of which are only thin pam- 
phlets, were the results of original researches, and contrib- 
uted more to the real advancement of science than many a 
ponderous tome crammed with second-hand erudition. 

While in Munich Haug kept up friendly and frequent 
intercourse with the native scholars of India, encouraging 
and directing their investigations. In cases of dispute, which 
arose occasionally among the Parsis as to the meaning of 
certain passages of their sacred Scriptures, he was appealed 
to for his opinion, and so complete was their confidence in 
his competency and candor, that both parties submitted 
unhesitatingly to his decision as final. In influence and 
authority he was thus recognized as the supreme though 
unofficial head, the chosen ratus of the Parsi community. 
Indeed, chief and favorite of the many projects which he had 
planned, and for which he had already made the necessary 
preparations, was a fully annotated translation of the entire 
Avesta. He had no presentiment that he was so soon to 
rest forever from his labors. Coming from the hot and 
enervating atmosphere of India, Haug found the cool and 
invigorating, though raw air of Munich refreshing and 
strengthening to his relaxed nerves, and expressed his sur- 
prise that the climate should have such a bad reputation. 
Eventually, however, the tonic proved too harsh and irritat- 
ing for his lungs, and too powerful for his nerves, intensify- 
ing the excitability of his ardent temperament, and stimulat- 
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ing him to intellectual efforts out of proportion to his physi, 
cal strength. In the summer of 1875 he made a tour through . 
the Swiss mountains, but overtaxed himself, and returned 
home sick and exhausted. During the following winter he 
was able to lecture only for a few weeks, fell into a rapid 
decline, and, by the advice of his physician, went to Ragatz in 
Switzerland where, a few days after his arrival, he expired, 
June 3, 1876. There, too, he was buried, a delegation from 
the University of Munich attending his body to the grave, 
and paying him the last tribute of respect. 

E. P. Evans. 


IMMORTALITY AS INDICATED BY SCIENCE. 


“If you believe the Bible you must believe in immortality! 
Why, then, do you need to prove it; or why do you attempt 
to build up an argument in favor of it from the outside?” 
These are words spoken to me last week by an old man of 
almost ninety-three years. He waited, as we both well 
knew, at the very threshold of the immortal life. Since 
then he has passed through the door, and I, lingering outside, 
am left striving to catch a clearer vision from the still open 
portal. At the gates of death he thought there came to him 
beloved ones, whom he saw or seemed to see, with whom he 
conversed, and in whose company he was going away peace- 
fully from “the last of earth.” Why not? The future life 
cannot be wholly disconnected from the visible universe. 
Few of us have been taught to believe that the spirit lives 
hereafter in a wholly disembodied state. Everything exists 
in close relation with all other things. We are dependent 
here on physical nature. What good reason is there for 
supposing that mind, in any state of being, is to be wholly dis- 
connected from the mechanical forces of the universe? Can 
we prove that some form of alliance with material things 
may not continue to be essential to all conscious experience ? 

To some persons, faith in immortality could not remain 
unshaken in the face of scientific disproof or even of scien- 
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tific improbability. Their belief must be grounded upon 
evidence, must possess an inherent probability, must be an 
essential part of the universal system of things, and find its 
place according to its relative importance among the other 
accepted facts of the physical world and of conscious life. If 
the God of the Bible is the orderer of the universe, revelation 
can lose nothing, but may gain strength and support by par- 
allel inquiry into the truths of Nature. 

Simple, unquestioning faith is often very beautiful. For _ 
my aged friend, it seemed to scatter the blossoms of a higher 
life about the dying bed so thickly that one who but looked 
on could almost breathe their fragrance, and could almost 
catch the radiance which seemed to mingle like another 
light with the gathering darkness. Can we better explain 
the effect than by supposing that his failing senses weré 
really opening into a new vista of life? Another, dear to 
me, who was but little more than a child, babbled on with 
her last breath to the loved and lost whom she thought were 
more closely about her than we from whom she had not yet 
parted. 

But the mind does not always.remember impressive 
scenes. Belief which has worked its way through the 
doubt and questioning of the most unbelieving moments, 
and grounded its convictions upon an assured rational basis, 
is far better for the majority of mankind. It can make 
every-day life, with its rugged ways and its painful events, 
like one triumphal march along a highway where the pros- 
pect is forever broadening. 

There are many persons who cannot find satisfactory evi- 
dence of a personal immortality. Often longing for it, they 
despair of finding it, and live and die with no hope in the 
unseen future. Such an one, a good woman who had wrought 
unselfishly for her fellow-men, died some years ago in Syra- 
cuse. I recall the glad tones and the radiant face of Samuel 
J. May, who exclaimed, “ What a blessed disappointment it 
will be when she wakes up to find it is better than she 
expected! She will get more than she dared to hope.” 
But all the same one pities the often noble and conscientious 
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men and women who gropingly seek what they cannot find; or 
else, who hawing calmly put aside all expectation of an immor- 
tal life as something made improbable by the facts of Nature 
and science, heroically do their best while the day lasts, and 
await in resignation the fatal coming of the night. “The 
whole evil of life rests with me on the one question: Is he 
any where, and is there any other state of existence? I 
work all the more for my kind because of this doubt.” This 
is the burden of a letter just received from a friend who 
cannot forget one who left her years ago. All the more 
earnestly she will work, but not all the more effectively. 
Doubt is paralysis. A great hope can give more strength 
than a grand despair. Hope sweetens work for the worker, 
and it falls in added blessing upon the heart of every 
recipient. 

But does the steady growth of science steadily darken the 
hope of immortality? To me the fact seems quite the 
reverse. Hach mind may be supposed to drop its disordered 
or worn-out organism as simply and naturally as it can lay 
aside a pair of spectacles with which it has often aided its 
imperfect vision. A woodman’s right arm is only a little 
more closely allied to his real self than the axe which 
‘enables him to fell the tree. Science has not proved and it 
cannot prove that mind is nothing more than a product of 
the living organism. A distinct and abiding self-hood is 
really in no way discredited by the related facts of physical 
nature. On the contrary, the admitted indestructibility of 
matter is a very strong argument in favor of the immortality 
of mind. Physical science has been driven to regard all 
matter as divided into so many distinct and individualized 
centres of absolutely indestructible force. It is almost uni- 
versally maintained that these atomic centres or ultimate 
units are also indestructible as units. The least particle of 
matter cannot be burned up or crushed out of existence, or 
by any possible process changed in its essential character. 
It works with other forces, is continually entering into new 
combinations or dissolving the old ones, choosing fresh 
adapted allies with every change of circumstances; but 
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while it varies its modes of working, it remains distinct in 
itself, one and immutable. The atom of oxygen is always 
oxygen. It is myriad-fold in its alliances and in its methods 
of work; but its individuality is never merged or destroyed. 
By using the appropriate means it can be restored to its 
original state as pure oxygen, as a distinct and unchanged 
atomic centre. : 

Is not this strong corroborative evidence that every mind- 
unit is equally indestructible? That each mind is an indi- 
vidualized existence, distinct and self-centred, is attested by 
every consciousness; its experiences are all personal to 
itself; it feels, chooses, and thinks from one persisting per- 
sonality. The very terms, I, me, mine, my pleasure, my 
pain, my thoughts, are sufficient evidence that each mind is 
an essential unit. The presumption is, then, that like all 
other ultimate units, it is indestructible. It codperates with 
many other things about it; but so do they. It builds up 
for itself a personal organism which it lives in and works 
with often for many years. They all do something which is 
strictly analogous in kind. They enter into special com- 
pounds with which they codperate, often for years together ; 
sometimes for centuries they continue without change of 
allies. Every rock is but an aggregation and codperation of 
allied but individualized atoms,—centres of force. Every 
inorganic compound is, in this regard, the perfect analogue 
of every organism. 

If there can be an individualized centre or axis of mechani- 
cal force, why not a similar fixed centre of conscious or 
living force? Is the one presumably more impossible than 
the other? Are material units more easy of apprehension 
than mental units? On the contrary, mental force is a part 
of each consciousness; its modes of action are felt and recog- 
nized in each individual experience. To will and to do 
belong to mind. Matter can only react as it is acted upon. 
We feel our own powers. We must observe the powers of 
physical nature in their operations, looking out upon them 
as upon something more or less foreign to ourselves. It 
must be more difficult for each one of us to think of individ- 
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ualized indestructible centres of physical forces, than it is to 
think of similar centres of mental forces. The mental forces 
are our own thoughts and purposes; we experience them as 
inhering in our essential and very selves. Our personal 
consciousness of mind-force is impelled to extend itself to a 
recognition of force as a generic term including all force, 
whether conscious or unconscious. It is entirely legitimate 
to conclude that minds are permanent centres of living or 
self-conscious forces. If physical science can teach us any- 
thing definite on this important subject, it can teach us that 
each conscious unit is quite as likely to have an endowment 
of immortality as each unconscious unit. Why, then, is it 
supposed that the almost universal hope and expectation of 
endless life is being either disproved or made more and more 
_ improbable by the growing developments of physical science? 
Simply and solely because physics, which can deal only with 
physical forces, has failed to recognize the fact that mental 
forces are distinct in kind,—a class by themselves; and that 
their various modes are not interchangeable with the modes 
of physical force. 

Having discovered that heat, light, electricity, etc., are all 
but so many modes of motion or change in space, and that 
each variety of physical vibrations can be changed by the 
proper means into either of the other varieties, many per- 
sons have leaped to the conclusion that motion and emotion 
are interchangeable processes. But here the two changes 
are unlike in every feature. The one is always some kind of 
motion in space, and can be measured as more or less in 
rapidity and in amount. The other is change of feeling in 
consciousness, and it must be estimated by quality,— by the 
kind of change, not by amount of change. No one can say 
that a thought is larger or smaller than a feeling, or that it 
occupies more space, or works more or less rapidly. Neither 
can it be shown that any mode of motion can be changed 
into qualities of mind, thoughts, or feelings, or purposes. 
Forces which produce physical movements are not found to 
be exchangeable with the other and higher type of forces. 
Mechanical vibrations are generically unlike all living expe- 
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riences. We find no adequate reason for supposing that 
each centre of consciousness is not as eternal and indestructi- 
ble as each physical atom. 

The unsettled question is this: How is the mind related 
to its organism? In what way does feeling arise in the 
mind through the agency and codperation of the body ? 
What is the bond between the conscious and the unconscious 
processes? It is possible to frame an hypothesis which will 
bridge over a chasm even as fundamental as this. Life and 
death are not akin; but both are elements of the same 
world. A mind is alive; its changes are varied feelings. An 
* atom of matter is not alive; its changes are mechanical vibra- 
tions. Yet the mind and the material atoms work together ; 
they codperate in one subtle organism, and the result is both 
mental activity and physical activity so intimately associated 
that they vary together. 

Let us suppose that every mental unit is in itself an indi- 
vidualized centre of these two distinct classes of force,— 
conscious force and unconscious or mechanical force. Physi- 
cal science compels us to believe in and to fully accept the 
fact that there are persisting, real, individualized centres of 
mechanical force. Mental science can teach us to perceive 
that in every mind the two types of force exist together and 
work together; they are so nicely conditioned that every 
mode of activity in either class of forces necessitates a corre- 
sponding activity in the related class. The two working 
together, yet always distinct, constitute one unity, one 
unchangeable individuality. On this theory a mind-unit 
possesses both atomic mind and atomic body; it can exer- 
cise both conscious force and mechanical force; yet the two 
arise together as unlike and distinct phases of the same act. 
Every conscious mode necessitates a parallel unconscious 
mode, and this is communicated to the outer organism. In 
turn each related organic change awakens an adapted mental 
change. Through its mechanical modes, the mind can relate 
itself to its body and to the world at large. Although feel- 
ings may not be regarded as changeable into physical vibra- 
tions, yet the two classes unquestionably act together. A 
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given physical effect is allied to its appropriate psychical 
effect. The ray of light, one form of vibration, communi- 
cated through the optic nerve, awakens the sensation of 
color. Sounds are other vibrations which arouse their differ- 
ent sensations. Every form of nervous action, in all healthy 
states of the body, calls into action the adapted feeling. The 
mind in its turn can control the body and its various move- 
ments. It thus becomes evident that the mental and the 
mechanical forces are conditioned together in mutual limita- 
tion. Within the atom they are but the two phases or sides 
of the same activity. If, therefore, each mind possesses both 
types of force, the organic facts of Nature are then possible 
of explanation and of comprehension. The personality is 
allied both to the physical and to the mental worlds. It can 
live and act within the organism in this life, and it may 
equally well find allies adapted to its needs in the life to 
come. Its living, sentient powers may continue to gather 
an increasing fund of experience forever and ever. Its 
proper personality, its true spirituality will remain intact. 
Its relations will change, as they are changing, continually ; 
but the growing delights of an ever-widening conscious life 
are an endless inheritance. . 
ANTOINETTE BRowN BLACKWELL. 


REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHANNING.* 
THIRD PAPER. 


The Unitarian protest in New England was not so much 
an intellectual as a moral movement. It was the moral 
sentiment, as I have already intimated, that was outraged 
by Dr. Morse’s pamphlet on “ American Unitarianism,” and 
the Panoplist reviews of it which had arraigned the liberal 
wing of the Congregationalists as a conspiracy of hypocrit- 
ical knaves, deliberately plotting to steal away from the peo- 
ple under their charge the foundations of their faith and 
the possibility of their salvation! 
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*Copyright secured according to law. 
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The moral sentiment which was the soul of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s religious creed — the spirit which informed its letter,— 
was startled out of its modest unconsciousness by this un- 
righteous outrage; and he invoked the moral judgment of 
his contemporaries to know itself as the true Emmanuel, the 
God with us, “ whose goings forth were of old,” — even before 
Abraham’s great inspiration to consecrate his family to bless 
“all the families of the earth,” by initiating a religious 
family life, of which Jesus Christ was “the bright consum- 
mate flower,” a man among his brethren, subject like them 
to all the sufferings and temptations that “flesh is heir to,” but 
victorious, as he called men to be in the words: “Be ye 
perfect, as the Father in heaven is perfect.” 

Dr. Channing was a man of genius in the broadest sense. 
The purely intellectual grandeur of Milton’s Satan touched 
his imagination to the most fervent expression. Washington 
Allston once said that he valued “no man’s judgment of a 
work of art so much as Dr. Channing’s; he has an unerring 
eye for beauty.” But the direction of his mental activity 
was determined by the over-mastering predominance of the 
moral sentiment. Jesus’ manifestation of character in his 
human relations was that passage of the history of mankind 
that best satisfied this moral sentiment, kindled the energies 
of his will, and illuminated the thoughts that guided it; 
entrancing his imagination with an ideal of human perfec- 
tion, and launching his heart upon the ocean of an unbounded 
love of humanity. 

Whether the individual consciousness of Jesus dated back 
of his human birth into God, as other men’s did not, was, as 
he once said to me (when I endeavored to draw him into 
conversation upon the Arian and Humanitarian controversy), 
not so interesting a question with him as what was the com- 
munity of Jesus’ nature with the men of his own day and of 
our day. He found this in the moral sentiment and life; in 
whose more spiritual light the intellectual abstractions of 
trinity, atonement, unconditional election, reprobation, etc., 
constituting the written creeds of the churches, — seemed to 
him transient figments of the brain. That oneness of Jesus 
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and the Father, which he affirmed to Philip, Dr. Channing 
interpreted as a spiritual union, such as he had enjoined on 
his disciples with each other, and with himself; and for 
which he prayed at the Last Supper. The practical question 
with him was, how to expand the narrowness, warm the 
coldness, cast out the selfishness of human hearts, and real- 
ize in life the unity of spiritual brotherhood amidst all the 
antagonisms of human intercourse, as Jesus: had done; and 
as he had more than intimated that all men could do, and in 
process of their life would do. How was this assimilation 
to Jesus to be effected, was his perpetual question. 

The processes of mind by which he came to take so differ- 
ent a stand-point from the Orthodox doctors of his day was, 
therefore, not a negative one of the speculative intellect, but 
a positive one of the moral spirit. His heart grew into a 
higher atmosphere, his mind rose to a higher plane of life, 
by making this effort to be one with Jesus Christ in his ~ 
human relations and the performance of duties, as he had 
declared them to be in the synagogue of Nazareth, on that 
day when he began his ministry so simply, exercising “ the 
liberty of prophesying,” guaranteed to every Jew who was 
thirty years old, by the wonderful Mosaic constitution of 
the Hebrew nation. 

Dr. Channing thought that to do the will was the one 
method of learning to know the doctrine of the Father. 
But I would not be understood as saying that Dr. Chan- 
ning was a mere moral empiricist. He did not spend him- 
self “in the dream of doing, nor that other dream of done.” 
He possessed moral sentiment, — was not possessed by it. 
By appreciating and doing his duty to his neighbor he 
thought to nurture that power to see God whose germ is 
purity of heart. He worked six-sevenths of his time, ac- 
cording to the commandment, in the finite sphere of human 
life, to earn the reward of resting the other seventh in the 
contemplation of the Infinite God, — “that day without 
night.” In other words, he thirsted for principles, which 
are not the abstractions of the human mind, the generaliza- 
tions of finite knowledge, — but immediate revelation to 
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experience, unveilings of God, graciously made to the 
children of his love, who had become living souls by his 
breathing into the bodies which were the last evolutions of 
the material universe that his word had called into light. 
Dr. Channing did not dare to say that man cannot see abso- 
lute principles because he is finite, for he saw that that 
would be denying God’s power of revealing himself. “Man 
cannot comprehend God,” I have often heard him say; “but 
he can, in a true sense, know God.” He thought it the dis- 
tinguishing dignity of human nature, the essence of reason, 
that man is cognizant of the absolute, and grows more and 
more so, as he grows into beneficent mutual human rela- 
tions. He saw no contradiction between the prophet’s cry, 
“Who shall find out the Almighty unto perfection?” and 
the apostle’s exhortation, “Increase in the knowledge of 
God.” 

The moral character of the Unitarian movement did 
not originate with Dr. Channing, of course, but was the 
logical evolution of the Pilgrim emigration, —for that was a 
mighty deed, and lifted the first doers of it from the ground 
ef the Calvinistic speculations, from which doubtless they 
started, into that superiority to scholastic abstraction, which 
Robinson evinced when he said that more light was to 
break out from the written word than Luther or Calvin had 
seen, and which Roger Williams practically demonstrated 
even before the first Pilgrims were dead, by founding the 
first community in Christendom—if not on earth — that 
separated Church and State, by recognizing that a man has 
certain rights and duties as a man before he becomes con- 
scious of his relations and duties to God. His division of 
the Decalogue into the two tables, giving piety and charity 
each their independent spheres —the one to consecrate the 
individuality of man, the other his sociality,—set free the 
moral sentiment which had been deprived of its rights for 
ages by ecclesiastical tyranny. The American and French 
Revolutions were farther exertions of human power to real- 
ize the freedom and dignity of man, and had helped to give 
a new method to religious as well as to political thinking. 
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Dr. Channing found himself in the Unitarian movement 
because he had a temperament of that great moral sensibil- 
ity which prophesies the future developments of spiritual 
truth, and he had the genius for expressing that which his 
contemporaries felt. Born and bred in Rhode Island, he had 
grown up in the political consciousness of his duty as a 
man, to protect all his fellowmen’s freedom, as well as his 
own; to search out, in order to do, all his duties, religious 
and moral; not confounding them with each other, but 
enlightening the one by the other. Thus he was almost 
unconsciously educated to take an eminent position in that 
New England society which was the direct inheritor of the 
religion of the Independents, of which Roger Williams’ pro- 
test was the earliest blossom, and the Unitarian protest a 
later fruit. 

The Unitarian protest was primarily against ecclesiasticism 
as not the Church of Christ, and which had arisen in the 
laity rather than in the clergy, though many of the clergy 
sympathized with it by their common inheritance of the 
spirit of independency which had been preserved and spread 
far and wide by the Baptists, who always act politically 
with the Unitarians, maugre their having retained the Cal- 
vinistic formulas of theological doctrine. (Thomas Jefferson 
said he got his first idea of the Federal Constitution from 
attending the conference-meetings of a Baptist society in his 
neighborhood, in which he saw how the freedom of the 
individual members was protected against the majority and 
the minister, by the church polity.) 

The Unitarian protest was also not against the Trinity as 
a philosophical statement of the relation of the living God to 
the triple nature of man, which is a complex of sensibility, 
intellect, and active force; but against an unscriptural 
word, which had produced in the popular mind a gross tri- 
theism, destroying the simplicity of the act of worship. At 
least I know that was Dr. Channing’s own protest, as he has 
intimated in his sermon at the ordination of Jared Sparks 
(see Vol. III. of his whole works). The Unitarian protest 
was also against the doctrine of an universal, inherited, total 
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depravity, that was practically believed to be destructive of 
the sense of moral responsibility, degrading man into a chat- 
tel slave of Power, when, as Dr. Channing thought, God 
would elevate him into a freely obedient son of Lovr. 

The controversy raged in old Salem, where Dr. Worcester 
lived, who opened it by his comments on Dr. Channing’s 
letter to Mr. Thatcher. It divided families, and was dis- 
cussed by the children at school! I remember long and 
earnest conversations, when I was hardly eleven years old, 
with children of my own age. One remarkable little girl 
who had been indoctrinated in Calvinism by a benefactress, 
to whom she was enthusiastically grateful for giving her a 
school education, was precociously an adept in the dialectics 
of Calvinism. She contended that there was no chance for 
any one to be saved from everlasting punishment who did 
not confess having hated God at first; while I vehemently 
protested that I did not hate God, though conscious of doing 
wrong, and adduced, as the proof of every one’s freedom to 
be good, the fact that Jesus Christ, according to his own 
testimony, could never be convicted of any sin; but that he 
“grew in wisdom” after becoming conscious of having “ the 
Father’s business” to do, and so must have been a finite 
human and not an infinite divine being. With the commun- 
ity at large, as well as with us children, the interesting ques- 
tion was, whether salvation was a moral growth, under the 
fatherly eye of God, with a perfected elder brother to show 
the way; or whether it was an arbitrary gift of sovereignty, 
in spite of moral disapprobation, because one who had never 
sinned had paid the price of it by suffering pain equal to the 
everlasting misery of all the human race, save the uncondi- 
tioned elect. “The Moral Argument Against Calvinism,” 
by Dr. Channing, published in the Christian Disciple in 1820, 
sums the reply made by most of the Congregational churches 
which were founded by the Puritans; and the history of the 
exceptions proves the ruling fact. 

The protest of the Unitarians gradually lost its purely 
moral character (after the separation of the Congregationalist 
pulpit and the establishment of the Theological School at 
Cambridge, with its Professorship of Sacred Literature). 
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In the spring of 1818 I was invited to Boston by a lady 
who had happened to meet me there four years before, and 
heard me express my bitter disappointment at the baffling of 
all my efforts to hear Dr. Channing preach. She was amused 
by my telling her that it was my sole motive for accepting 
the kind invitation a lady had given me to make her a visit 
in Boston and partake of the festivities of “ Election Day,” 
which at that time was celebrated in Massachusetts as a 
holiday. This lady was just married to a member of Dr. 
Channing’s church, and expected her new minister to make 
the official call upon her, and she wrote me that I could “see 
him in a room, perhaps, as well as hear him preach on Sun- 
days as long as I would stay.” It was nearly six weeks 
before the expected “call” took place, and in the mean- 
while I heard him preach; and his sermons made the im- 
pression on me of identifying the every-day duties of social 
life in the family and counting-room, with the most profound 
spiritual exercises of self-surrender to God’s will accepted by 
the heart. I remember his speaking of the profound insincer- 
ity of giving money for even the most benevolent purposes, 
when owing and not paying debts, and thereby getting 
credit for generosity at the cost of personal probity. He 
represented the spiritual life as a web of moral exercises, 
purifying and elevating all human intercommunication with 
a perpetual purpose of concurring with the will of God, and 
living in intelligent worshipful reciprocation of the life of 
the finite and infinite. 

I heard a great deal of his extremely feeble health, and 
how difficult it was for him to husband strength to compose 
and deliver his weekly sermon. This was confirmed by his 
appearance; so that the first impression made on me was 
now deepened. He did seem to be nearer to God than other 
men, and his voice to come out of a very intimate heavenly 
world. 

I also went once into the Sunday-school of Berry Street, 
into which he came on a certain Sunday when he had not 
been able to preach, and told the children the story of the 
Resurrection as an exceptional instance of the departed 
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spirit’s using the mortal body for a season after death, in 
order to identify himself to his disciples, to whose future 
strength for preaching the great truth that all men are 
immortal, it was necessary that they should have all kinds of 
evidence, even the sensuous, of the fact. He spoke of 
Thomas, who loved Jesus so much that he had proposed to 
the disciples to go up to Jerusalem and die with him, when 
Jesus persisted in going up to the Feast, and he felt sure he 
would be seized, as indeed he was. He said Thomas was so 
amazed and distressed by Jesus’ dying such a terrible death, 
instead of making himself King of Jerusalem, that he could 
not believe it when Mary said she had seen him alive; and 
he said that unless he could put his fingers into the wounds 
of his hands and side and feet, he could not believe that it 
was really he. And then how tenderly he came and gave to 
Thomas the very proofs that he wanted and needed. And 
then he declared that the millions and millions of people 
who in all after ages believed without having seen were 
blessed, because they would believe through the preaching 
of Thomas and the rest, who all died martyr deaths to show 
that they were sincere, and testified what they knew to be a 
fact. 

The calm, unexcited, explanatory tone with which the 
whole story was told, combined with the simple intensity of 
his look, and the thrilling voice with which he uttered the 
word “Mary,” when she did not recognize the Master — 
whom she did not expect to see,—made the scene of the 
past startlingly real, so that years after it became the theme 
of a conversation between us, of which I shall speak in its 
proper time. During this visit I also accompanied my 
hostess to two meetings of the ladies of the congregation, 
who met with Dr. Channing in the vestry to read and talk 
over the Gospels. On one of these occasions the passage 
under consideration was the account of Jesus’ baptism, and 
the question was raised whether there was internal evidence 
of the facts stated, as well as what the words really im- 
ported. 

Dr. Channing, at this meeting, seemed to take the position 
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of fellow-inquirer, and tried, to the best of his ability, to get 
the ladies to sincerely own to themselves and each other 
whatever seemed to them unreal, unlikely, or incredible in 
the text. But it was difficult, and often when he had asked 
a tentative -question, the silence was appalling, and he was 
obliged to answer most of the questions that he asked him- 
self. I remember he was quite decided that there was no 
dove even in form; but that the words “like a dove” 
expressed the gentleness, with which the light fell upon 
Jesus, when he camé up out of the water. There was a 
question of whether there might have been a distant thun- 
der-storm at the time, accounting for the “light,” and for 
some as saying “it thundered,” while others heard the 
voice. The outward fact was left rather in doubt, while the 
moral meaning of the act of Jesus, in submitting himself to 
John’s baptism, was dwelt upon; and the nature of the 
evidence to John the Baptist’s mind of Jesus’ ministry, 
rather than his own, being the fulfilment of the long- 
cherished hope expressed in the whole course of Hebrew 
prophecy. He spoke of the symbols of water and fire applied 
to the two ministries, the one representing the purification 
of the external life by sincerity of repentance and reforma- 
tion, the other the transformation of life by love of truth and 
good for their own sakes, and because truth and good were 
nothing less than the presence of God to the consciousness. 
I remember very distinctly the words of one sentence —* The 
Scriptures are not themselves revelation, but the records of 
revelation made to men who reported the truths revealed.” © 
Therefore, any narrative or statement of principles was to be 
determined as inspired “by using all our powers of under- 
standing in the freest possible manner.” He thought the 
written words probably never did full justice to the inspired 
knowledge of the writer, but were to be interpreted by the 
hope and faith of the reader, which was of kindred origin to 
the revealed idea. One of the ladies said it was desirable to 
have some test of inspiration not of this subjective nature. 
Dr. Channing replied, “God gives us this desire of certainty 
to stimulate us to acquire the inward test by self-discipline 
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and prayer. The Hebrew Scriptures taught that though all 
the people might be prophets, and under certain conditions 
prophesy (which word he said meant to preach according to the 
Quaker principle, and did not necessarily imply intimation of 
future events), it remained the duty of the people to judge for 
themselves as to who was the true and who the lying 
prophet, and abide the consequences of the decision.” 

At another meeting the passage of John was considered 
- in which Jesus says, “ What if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend up, where he was before?” This brought out 
from one of the ladies the humanitarian argument versus 
the Arian doctrine of Jesus’ personal preéxistence to his 
human birth; and I had read enough of this controversy in 
the contest between Mr. Norton and Prof. Stuart, and in 
Dr. Carpenter’s criticism of the Scripture text, to feel 
greatly interested. I thought Mrs. Wigglesworth took the 
most advantageous ground, and that Dr. Channing’s com- 
plete identification of the person of Jesus with the dateless 
religion of which he was the bearer,* separated Jesus too 
much from the status of the brethren, he came to save by 
vivifying their moral sentiment with his own great experi- 
ence. I wanted to ask him if it would not take away from 
us some of the personal encouragement we needed to derive 
from’ Jesus’ actual attainments in the sphere of human 
duties, to suppose that he did not really have his spiritual 
discipline in the same world? But, though I was not afraid 
of Dr. Channing, I was of the silent ladies, and had the 
grace to remember that I was a stranger and interloper, 
hardly thirteen years old, and so this question had to be 
deferred for nearly ten years. 

At last the long desired hour came, when word was 
brought to me that Dr. Channing was in the parlor. I 
literally flew to the interview, and as I ran into the room I 
was met by him (to whom my hostess had probably spoken 
of my desire to see him) with a gracious, beaming smile, and 
both hands stretched out to take mine. 


* See note to his sermon on “ Preaching Christ,” Vol. III, 
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Seating me by his side, he began the conversation in his 
usual way, by asking questions. What were the people 
doing in Salem that was interesting to me? I should as 
soon have thought of being afraid of an angel of Heaven 
as of him, and went on to tell him of Mr. Abbot’s beautiful 

- influence over us children, and the societies he had favored 
our getting up, to give aid to the poor, one being to teach 
poor children to sew. Also of the great reformation of the 
school system of Salem, made at that “era of good feeling,” 
when the school board was no longer elected according to 
political party lines, but an equal number of Federalists and 
Democrats were united to rehabilitate the public schools, 
that had fallen into a woful plight during the long political 
fight in Essex County. My father was on the new com- 
mittee, which met in his study to take counsel; and as I 
was always sitting in a corner to study my Latin lesson, I 
heard all the friendly debates, and learned much more about 
the school question than of Latin; for Judge Story, Mr. 
John Pickering, and other of the most eminent men of 
Salem, were on the committee, and they were extremely 
earnest to do all that the American constitution allowed and 
required for the public education. My father was also that 
year the physician of the almshouse, and the new overseers 
of the poor were doing a corresponding work by the experi- 
ment of a poor-farm, piggery, etc. And I used often to go 
with him on his daily visitation, and therefore could tell of 
the remarkable action of Superintendent Upton in attract- 
ing the paupers to work, and educating the children in shoe- 
making and other trades. 

Dr. Channing listened with great interest to all I told 
him, and asked me a great many questions as to the details. 
| need not say how happy I was to be talking with him, and 
how justified I felt for my heart-protest against a great deal 
of talk I had heard within a few weeks about the difficulty 
of communicating with him. 

Four years after I learned that on that day he said to his 
sister, Mrs. Francis Channing, “I have had a genuine pleas- 
ure and surprise to-day; a child ran into my arms and 
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poured out her whole heart in utter confidence of my sym- 
pathy !” 
It was a marked characteristic of Dr. Channing to love 
to see the soul (even if it were that of a child or a most 
ignorant person) divested of all conventionality. 

- EizApetn P. PEapopy. 


SELF-CULTURE, SELF-SACRIFICE, AND SELF- 
FORGETTING.* 


By Grorce L. CHANEY. 


There are three forms of what may be called the higher 
lifein man. Let us know them by these names: self-culture, 
self-sacrifice, and self-forgetting. And let us consider them 
in their effects upon the Church. 

According to the first, the proper end of man is the utmost 
development of all his powers. The best gift any man can 
bestow upon the world is his own best self. The best service 
we can render our kind is to make the most that can be 
made of ourselves. ‘Indeed, all other service is transient’ 
and partial,” it is said. What we do gains all its quality 
and final influence from what we are. It is vain to do the 
deeds of mercy while inwardly our hearts are cold and criti- 
cal. Politic honesty is at last discovered to be only counter- 
feit. Good manners and the forms of Christian civilization 
soon drop off when their actors are at a safe remove from 
conventional constraints. Nothing is real gold whose heart 
is not as pure as its face. Let every man revere himself; 
let him exalt his nature; let him magnify his calling as a 
man, and by studious keeping of every law of mental, moral, 
and physical well-being, let him strive to come in himself 
unto the perfect man. 

This is no new preaching to us. It is the meat and drink 
on which we have been fed from our youth up. The school 


*An Address before the Hudson River Conference, April 10, 1877. 
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of Channing, with its lofty preaching of self-culture, has 
filled our minds with-grand ideas of the dignity of human 
nature. We have read his glowing vindication of humanity 
from the monstrous charge of total depravity. With that 
background, we have felt the truth and magnanimity of his 
teaching. The doctrine that man is by nature totally de- 
praved is neither true to the evidences furnished by man 
himself, nor creditable to his Creator. In contrast to the 
debasing effect of the contrary view, the preaching of man’s 
intrinsic goodness, was a needed prophesy, and we cannot be 
too grateful for the inspiring word of Channing and the 
added testimony of his religious school. As the father 
preached it, his doctrine of self-culture was truly Christian, 
filled with the enthusiasm of humanity and really consistent 
with the most tender consideration of one’s fellow-men, and 
the noblest type of piety towards God. 

When Channing was asked by a conscientious disciple, 
“But will not this culture of one’s self lead one to mere 
selfishness at last?” he answered, “No; because you can . 
only attain your own best self by the equal success of every 
other man.” In him, the poison of self was neutralized by 
an overflowing spirit of humanity. This was so essential an 
element in his character, that in his address upon “ Self- 
Culture,” he praises the “man who rises above himself.” 
He had no taint of that later self-sufficiency which sometimes 
shows itself in the writings of men who have accepted Chan- 
ning’s ideal, but rejected his Christian method of attaining 
that ideal. There is no room in his system for disparage- 
ment of any man. He expressed his strong interest in the 
mass of the people, and based it, not upon their usefulness 
to the community, so much as on what they are in them- 
selves. “Indeed, every man in every condition is great,” 
he says. “It is only our diseased sight which makes him 
little. A man is great as a man, be he where or what he 
may.” 

But the followers of Channing, whatever their theory of 
men’s nature, have not always maintained this high regard 
for men themselves. We are none of us go very fond of 
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men as they run. Mr. Emerson, who more than Channing 
has given the color to our prevailing thought and feeling 
to-day, sometimes betrays a comparative indifference to the 
great mass of mankind provided the few giants among them 
attain their mammoth stature. And the same aristocracy in 
thinking pervades the utterance of certain men, who have 
less reason than Emerson to find consolation in it. The last 
run from that tap; the utmost expression and final dregs of 
the doctrine of self-culture occur when “the attempt of man 
to perfect himself” is put forward as a definition of religion. 

2. The second form of the higher a we have named 
self-sacrifice. 

This has been preached as peculiarly the Christian way. 
The life of the Founder of Christianity was so distinguished 
by this trait, and his teachings so pointed in this direction, 
above all, his death upon the cross was such an utter act of 
self-sacrifice, that there seems reason to emphasize this as 
the Christian way. Christian sympathy has followed Jesus 
every step of his earthly road, and lingered in fancy with 
him in his weariness at Jacob’s well, and at the household 
of Bethany. It has watched with him in the gloom of night 
on Olivet, and among the hills of the lake country. It_has 
gone with him as he left home and kindred to be about his 
heavenly Father’s business. In crowded Jerusalem it has 
stood by his side, and shared with him the scoffs of the 
Pharisee and the ignorant and fickle favor of the populace. 

Everywhere it has found Jesus engaged in labors and 
watchings which could only be undertaken at the sacrifice 
of such rest and comfortable enjoyment as most men crave. 
Without any question, therefore, we think of Jesus as a 
model of self-sacrifice. And when at the last he is arrested 
and tried on a criminal charge, he seems himself to claim his 
death as a voluntary sacrifice, when he says of his life: “I 
have power to-lay it down and I have power to take it 
again.” Add to such testimony the emphasis which would 
be given to his death by the Jewish conceptions of the relig- 
ious efficacy of sacrifice, and then consider the weight of 
eighteen hundred years of almost exclusive preaching of 
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Christian sacrifice and its saving merit, and it will not appear 
strange that self-sacrifice is the accepted synonym of Chris- 
tian character. 

But these two principles — self-culture and self-sacrifice — 
seem to be opposed to each other. One says: “ Cultivate 
yourself”; the other says: “Sacrifice yourself.” One says: 
“Value yourself above your neighbor”; the other says: 
“ Value your neighbor above yourself.” And although good 
men on either principle may bring their lives into practical 
agreement, the theories are exactly opposite. If consistently 
held, they will lead to opposite results. 

Before passing to the third principle on which the higher 
life may be based, let us review and contrast the working of 
the two principles already described; viz., self-culture and 
self-sacrifice, in their effect upon religious association or the 
Church. Let us take for our examples the transcendental 
movement in New England and the Orthodox Church. 

It is confessed, alike by Mr. Emerson, the seer, and by 
Mr. Frothingham, the historian of the transcendental move- 
ment in New England, that its practical effect has been to. 
separate men rather than to unite them. No more cheerless 
picture or discouraging account of its separating influence 
upon its believers could be given than Mr. Emerson has 
himself given in his essay upon the transcendentalist. He 
says of these “seething brains,” these “admirable radicals,” 
these ‘‘unsocial worshippers,” “ They are lonely; they repel 
influences; they shun general society ; they find their tasks 
and their amusements in solitude”; and, notwithstanding 
their amiability, it seems that their loneliness, not their love, 
would prevail in their circumstances, because of the extrava- 
gant demand they make on human nature. 

In the opening essay of his volume, entitled « Society and 
Solitude,” he draws a picture of a casual recluse he had met 
on his travels, with a pitiless refinement of humor and rather 
cruel unconcern, considering the filial relation to himself 
which the poor solitary might have claimed. “The solitary 
river was not solitary enough for him; the sun and moon 
put him out.” One would say his very shadow must have 
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bored him, and the multiplication table would have driven 
him, mad with its prodigality of numbers. “’Tis tragic,” 
says Emerson, “that no man is fit for society who has fine 
traits.’ And having exposed the transcendental sickness 
with fearless diagnosis, he proposes these two remedies: 
“Hither habits of self-reliance that go in practice to make 
the man independent of the human race, or else a religion of 
love.” 

Let us accept the alternative. It is a perfect statement of 
the two imaginable ways of living in inward peace. We 
will not say which of these remedies the transcendental 
leader has himself applied. Our only desire is to follow his 
own true statement of the common sickness and its cure. 
His practice may be one or the other. The whole burden of 
his preaching is in favor of self-reliance. His essay on the 
subject is the most utter and uncompromising declaration of 
individual rights, in spite of all social, family, or friendly 
claims that language can frame. “I shun father and mother, 
and wife and brother. When my genius calls me,” he says, 
“T could write on the lintels of the door-post, ‘Whim!’” 
“Do not tell me of my obligations to put all poor men in 
good situations. Are they my poor? I tell thee, thou fool- 
ish philanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the dime, the 
cent I give to such men as do not belong to me, and to whom 
I do not belong.” “I like the silent church before the 
service begins better than any preaching. How far off, how 
cool, how chaste the persons look, begirt each one with a 
precinct or sanctuary! So let us always sit.” 

“At times the whole world seems to be in conspiracy to 
importune you with-emphatic trifles. Friend, client, child, 
sickness, fear, want, charity, all knock at once at thy closet- 
door and say, “Come out unto us.” But keep thy state; 
come not into their confusion.” 

In entire charity, and with no particle of malice, we cannot 
help wishing that the self-reliant man whom he pictures thus 
secluded from his kind would have a touch of the toothache, 
or, at least, let his fire go out on a cold winter’s day. If he 
would not step out of his self-reliance for his wife or child’s 
sake, he might do it for his own. 
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We have not set out to review transcendentalism in its 
whole scope. Our only concern with it in this connection 
relates to its efficiency as a uniting and organizing principle. 
These extracts from its foremost prophet, and the admis- 
sions of its candid historian, Mr. Frothingham, show how in- 
competent it is to form an association. The most conspicuous 
attempt in this direction was the Brook-Farm experiment. 
Whatever private benefits the members of this transcen- 
dental family may have derived from their ethereal farming, 
it will not be claimed by anybody that the association, as 
such, was successful. Its dissolution is its honest epitaph. 
What interests one most in this practical exemplification of 
the social capacities of New England transcendentalism, is 
the confession and explanation of its failure. Mr. Frothing- 
ham says: “Had Brook-Farm been a community in the 
accepted sense, had it insisted on absolute community of 
goods, the resignation of opinions, of personal aims, interests, 
or sympathies, had the principle of renunciation, sacrifice of 
the individual to the common weal, been accepted and main- 
tained, its existence might have been continued, and its 
pecuniary basis made sure.” 

This is an explicit confession of the inherent incapacity of 
the transcendental principle to organize a permanent society. 

The explanation of the failure confesses the social insuf- 
ficiency of its fundamental idea. “The principle of renun- 
ciation, sacrifice of the individual to the common weal,” 
might have formed a society. But the principle of self- 
reliance and adoration of the “mountainous me” could not, 
in the nature of things, develop or maintain an association. 

Precisely. And there is where we take issue with those 
who, in our day, seem to expect a successful organization 
and social edification of mankind in Church or State on the 
basis of self-culture, or the assertion of individual rights. 
Justice is the foundation of the State ; religious truth the 
basis of the Church. Liberty and freedom are not founda- 
tion principles. And while it may be maintained that noth- 
ing virtuous can be done without liberty, it is equally certain 
that nothing substantial can be built upon it. Freedom is . 
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the air we breathe, the universal prop of every edifice we 
build, but we do not consider the air a good bottom for our 
buildings to rest upon. Such building will never come to 
anything but chronic rebellion in the country, and morbid 
discontent in the Church. 

But the principle of self-sacrifice has shown itself capa- 
ble of building up society. All association is compromise. 
The traditional Christian Church has been erected upon 
this principle, and all its leading men are preachers and 
exemplars of it. It is not my business now to examine 
either principle in all its issues. I am only considering them 
as affecting association. And for this end there is no com- 
parison between self-culture and self-sacrifice. All the social 
powers and advantages are with the latter. Self-culture, 
taken as an end, necessarily separates men. And its prophet 
tells us, “ The business of self-culture admits of no compro- 
mise. Hither it must be made a distinct aim, or wholly 
abandoned.” But association means compromise. In the 
numberless conflicts of competing interests, self-culture has 
no disposition to compromise her claims. Indeed, she cannot 
consistently do it. But self-sacrifice rejoices in every oppor- 
tunity to prefer the public good to her own seeming advan- 
tage. 

Iam speaking now of principles not men. And my one 
point is that the transcendental doctrine of relf-reliance is 
not as favorable to social edification as the principle of self- 
sacrifice. It has been said by one of its foremost exponents 
that transcendentalism claimed for all men as natural endow- 
ment what evangelical Christianity ascribes to the few as 
special gift of the spirit. But this endowment is at most 
potential, and does not warrant the practice common to this 
school, of making each man, in every stage of his develop- 
ment a moral centre,—a thing as destcuctive to moral order 
as if each planet in the solar system were to set up as a sun. 
One cannot help thinking in this connection of the famous 
definition of God as a being whose centre is everywhere 
and his circumference nowhere. This may apply to Deity. 
But a humanity thus universally centred would have more 
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claim upon our intellectual wonder than upon our practical 
reliance in church edification. 

I think it fair to say, speaking broadly, that the two 
schools of self-sacrifice and self-culture are represented the 
one by the orthodox churches, and the other by the tran- 
scendentalists. The former make society or the church the 
all and the man nothing; the latter make the man all and 
society and the church nothing. Under the lead of the one, 
multitudes are brought together, and churches built up. 
With the other, society is only good as it resembles solitude, 
and churches infected with its spirit, like desert streams, 
grow gradually small and beautifully less. In making this 
contrast, I am not taking sides personally with either. Both 
have their mission and both fulfil it. Apparently, however, 
the business of the church prospers better under one than 
the other. Still, the individual has his claims. My chief. 
concern is lest we may not be found with either of these 
genuine powers,— the church power or the man power. For 
between them there is a deep of indeterminate matter, neb 
ulous, chaotic, at odds with itself, neither hot nor.cold, white 
nor black, alive nor dead, one thing nor another; lukewarm, 
mean, neutral, and really belonging in that lower circle of the 
Inferno to which Dante committed all neutrals. I include 
in this mass all these associations which are trying to make 
an organization on the basis of freedom, either in religion or 
politics; not choosing to see that every association implies 
an abridgement of freedom. And not only Free Religious 
associations, but all these so-called churches belong in this 
limbo of neutrality, which refuse to make any sacrifice of 
individual rights, any compromise of private tastes, any com- 
pact of personal wills, any statement of common convictions, 
any publication of a common faith; churches, in short, which 
expect to have a society without accepting any of the condi- 
tions, obligations, or sacrifices of social organization. Are 
we or are we not in this category? I would that I knew. 
It is true, we have declared ourselves, with some emphasis 
of late years, in favor of association, codperative life, church 
edification, and ecclesiastical continuity. But have we yet 
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shown a readiness to make the sacrifices which are necessary 
to accomplish these ends? 

In our fathers’ days, when biblical criticism was little more 
than pious commentary, it might have sufficed to say, We 
have no creed but the Bible; but to-day such a statement 
only confuses and deceives the questioner who asks us our 
belief. Are we willing to make an intelligible statement of 
the things most surely believed among us for the information 
of honest inquirers, and for our own guidance in the relig- 
ious education of the young? 

I know what I incur when I venture to propose these 
things to my ministerial brethren. I hear the plaintive 
appeal: “Why have you come to torment us before our 
time?” I imagine one brother who has recently come to 
us from the Orthodox Church saying that he has just taken 
his neck out of one yoke and does not want to put on 
another. But the ox that will not bear the yoke is 
only fit for the shambles. For the purposes of church 
edification, the fewer converts we make of that soft the 
better. Another would boldly give up the basis of dis- 
covered truth in religion, that basis on which every his- 
torical church has been reared, and say that he plants 
his church upon the pursuit of truth. He does not tell 
us what he would do if he were ever so unfortunate as 
to ascertain anything. We will not say anything to 
discourage his pursuit of truth. But however much we 
may admire his activity, and applaud his pursuit, I think 
we must say of the project of basing the church upon this 
principle that it is a wild-goose chase in which it is hard 
to distinguish the hunter from his prey. But the real seat 
of our ecclesiastical infirmity was touched when one with 
admirable frankness declared, that in any statement of belief 
that might be framed, in place of saying, “I believe,” he 
would say, “I incline to believe.” 

Ah, brethren, that will not do. That will never organize 
or realize the church. For that business a deep, burning, 
living conviction and assurance of the Christ-attested truths 
of God, duty, immortality, will alone suffice. Without this, 
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be sure you will never draw the world unto you. The world 
always has exacted explicit truth before it would render 
implicit faith; and there is no reason to suppose it will 
change its habit. z 

If we can agree that we do not want to fill out the church 
idea and discharge the functions that belong to the church ; 
that Mr. Emerson’s solitary school is the pattern we would 
copy; that our aim and mission are not social but individual ; 
that our church, if anything, is only to be a sort of big man 
sitting on a hill top, : 


“ Holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all,’”— 


then by all means let us so agree and so act. By natural 
affinity, force of culture, and bias of companionship, I incline 
to this school. But for real church edification and ministry, 
the other school has all the advantages. So much I must 
say in the interest of truth. And in the interest of fair deal- 
ing and good nature —I plead for myself and my associates, 
—if we conclude to go the Emersonian way to loneliness 
and the shades, that we be not importuned by the calls, invi- 
tations, claims, and cries of our fellows to come and hold con- 
ventions, attend institutes, go to parish picnics, belong to 
missionary societies, contribute to denominational organs, and 
assist in religious revivals. 

But if, on the contrary, we choose to be a church, and 
undertake the whole business of the church, including relig- 
ious instruction and the consecration of the young to the 
religious life, then let us learn, at least, from the historic 
churches, that after the spirit of self-sacrifice the first requi- 
site of successful working, is clear conviction of religious 
truths, and utter surrender to their preaching and applica- 
tion. One or the other— the individual or the social end — 
let us choose and serve. 

In a recent study of Mr. Emerson’s ancestry, I happened 
upon a curious story of his great-grandfather, Joseph Emer- 
son, of Malden. He married the daughter of Father Moody, 
of York, Me., the famous New England revivalist of the last 
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century. This Joseph Emerson, in his visits to York, would 
sometimes preach for his father-in-law. He wrote his ser- 
mons out with great care, and members of Mr. Moody’s con- 
gregation were much taken with Mr. Emerson’s sermons, and 
were ever ready to say: “Oh, what instructive sermons! we 
.can learn something from them.” — 

Now Father Moody found this out —no difficult matter in 
a confiding parish,—and he determined to try a written 
sermon himself. So he wrote out a sermon in full, and went 
into the pulpit on Sunday, fully prepared to meet the Emer- 
sonian tastes of his congregation. He started bravely off 
with his reading and went laboriously on for a while, when 
suddenly he threw aside his manuscripts and declared: “It’s 
of no use; Emerson must be Emerson, and Moody must be 
Moody. I feel as if my head were in a bag. You call 
Moody a rambling preacher, and it is true enough; but he is 
just fit to catch up rambling sinners, and you are all run- 
aways from the Lord.” And so he went on in the old way. 

There is no worse misery for man or for church, than to 
stand like Father Moody of old trying to be Joseph Emerson, 
unless it be fora man of Emersonian taste and proclivity 
to-day to stand in Brother Moody’s shoes and try to stamp 
like their owner. Father Moody made a hundred avowed 
converts to Mr. Emerson’s one. We are only repeating 
to-day the old story of a hundred years ago. But tradition 
says there was a time when even Joseph Emerson’s church 
felt a revival. It was in 1727, the year of the great earth- 
quake. Two months after the earthquake forty persons 
joined Mr. Emerson’s church. 

If anybody is to be settled over our new parish in Malden, 
as was Joseph Emerson in his day, but with all the accumu- 
lated quietism of the Emersonian stock concentrated in his 
poor body, there is only one condition on which I would 
*guarantee him success in the Christian ministry. He would 
need the same help which his predecessor had in his minis- 
try. He ought to settle an earthquake as colleague. Noth- 
ing short of an occasional extemporaneous shake would be 
likely to keep up the church interest. For church building, 
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then, we must find some other principle than self-culture, 
pursued as an end. That might make a man, although in a 
thousand cases to one, it unmakes him. But a society based 
on the culture of self,—never! It is idle and hopeless to 
continue the attempt. Not till multiplication is done by 
division, or addition by subtraction, will churches grow on 
the principle of the sufficiency of the unit. ; 

We must turn from this iron tonic of self-reliance, good as 
it has been as tonic, we must turn for our soul’s daily bread 
to the other alternative,—a religion of love. Christianity, 
as popularly preached, is a religion of love, in spite of the 
terrible limitations which orthodox theology has put upon it. 
Its cross is the emblem of self-sacrifice, a living symbol of 
self-renouncing love forever lifted up before the world. It 
draws men unto it. Centred in that love which “having 
loved its own, loved them unto the end,” the church lives 
with a perennial life. It ought to realize the perfect society. 
It is in its true idea and vital principle the secret of associa- 
tion. That single sentence of Jesus’ (Luke ix., 24), “ Who- 
soever wills to save his life shall lose it; but whosoever is 
willing to lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it,” 
contains the secret of union, and, if you can receive it, the 
secret of all personal success as well. You notice the dis- 
tinction between the deliberate choice of saving one’s life 
implied in the first line (whosoever wills to save his life), 
and the possible, but by no means necessary, loss of one’s 
life, suggested in the words, “ Whosoever is willing to lose 
his life, shall save it.’ That is the true rendering. And 
this word of Jesus brings us to the message we have been 
longing to utter from the beginning. For, besides the prin- 
ciple of self-culture and _ self-sacrifice, there is a third and 
better principle, and that is, self-forgetting. Its rule is, 
forget yourself in the service of God. Cultivate yourself, 
says self-culture ; sacrifice yourself, says self-sacrifice; serve’ 
God and forget yourself, says self-forgetting. It has no 
conspicuous prophet in those latter days, for by their very 
nature its prophets shun preéminence. Its method is ser- 
vice. Its master is he who came not to be served, but to 
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serve. Its motive is love. Its guide is discovered truth. 
Its inspiration is the faith which fills men’s souls when they 
feel themselves in contact with the true, and active in the 
ministries of love. It builds without and burns within a 
man. Its tabernacle is the Church. Its shekinah is the 
soul. It accomplishes by indirection what self-culture fails 
to do by steadfast aim; viz., it develops the man. It organ- 
izes by instinct and a sweet inward necessity, where self- 
sacrifice only succeeds in pain and self-culture does not suc- 
ceed at all. 2 

I may have my doubts whether this principle applied to 
the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs will build up large and 
strong sects as the principle of self-sacrifice has done. But 
in missing the formation of a sect, it may the better realize 
the true Church of Christ. It may yet succeed in bringing 
into visible and companionable form that now invisible but 
real fraternity of christened souls, which is the holy Catholic 
Church, throughout all the world. The very singleness of 
thought and purpose with which the self-forgetful man pur- 
sues his end, makes him indifferent to the means, so long as 
they are right and effective. Thus the Church will not 
always be in his mind as the only humane and competent 
agent of his charities, or guide of his devotions,—as the 
sacrificial churches are to their members. But the self- 
forgetful service of a higher power, a principle which works 
so well in the unconscious growth of the individual, and in 
the righting of the wrongs of earth, must in the end build 
up the best society, and that is the true Church. 

Ihave said that this principle has no conspicuous prophet 
in these later days; but it has had its prophet, and there is 
none like unto him. It is difficult to look at old scenes ina 
new light; but if we could review the life of Jesus and 
divest ourselves of the idea of sacrifice altogether, I believe 
we should get a surer clue to his transcendent character 
and work, than the sacrificial theory affords. If we could 
indeed sit with him beside Jacob’s well, and enter into the 
light of his inner consciousness, should we find there, tired 
and worn, an-hungered and thirsty as he was, and smitten 
by the sun, the thought of the sacrifice he was making of 
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home-shelter and bodily comfort for the sake of his ministry? 
If, as guests at the little country house at Bethany, we could 
have sat as Mary sat and listened to his speech after the 
hard day’s preaching at Jerusalem, would it have been filled, 
think you, with the mention or the consciousness of the price 
he had to pay for his high calling? If we had been in 
reality, and not merely in fancy, with him in his darkened 
hours on Olivet, or when from the high hill above Nazareth 
he looked out upon the needy, scornful world, and felt that 
he was summoned of God to do his work, should we have 
said—on his return to the view of man,—with the undis- 
cerning Baptist, ‘Behold the lamb of God!” as if sacrifice 
were the one way of salvation, or should we have taken his 
own words as ours, and declared, “Thus it becometh him to 
fulfil our righteousness”? 

‘““My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me,” he says. 
His meat, not his medicine. *It is his very life to do that 
will, not his painful sacrifice. And when at the last he 
breathes from the cross his dying word —‘“It is finished,’ — 
do not tell me that this was the last sigh of a life of willing 
but painful sacrifice; it is finished, the task done, the labor 
passed, the cross-bound torture over,— thank God it is past. 
No;.it was something higher, it was something nobler than 
that,—it was the joyful sense that the will of God had been 
done. “Ihave finished the work thou gavest me to do.” 

Other men may linger with awe-struck faith upon the saeri- 
fice of Calvary; but let us rather stand in joyful reverence 
before its completed service. The work of the Master is the 
pattern to his Church. And in his life devoted to the glory 
of his Father’s name I find the rule of his disciples. The 
glory of God, that is the end of the Church as it is the true 
end of man. The old Catechism which taught us that the 
chief end of man was to glorify God, was right in its first 
answer. Its errors came later when it asked us to identify 
that glory with views of his nature that confounded reason 
and ways of action, that falsified his goodness as his power. 
But all honor to the religious instinct of those old Westmin- 
ster theologians, which made them put the Glory of God as 
the chief end of man. They struck the key-note of all pro- 
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found religion, and struck it so clearly that it may be recov- 
ered by the attentive soul in all ages, despite the discord of 
the ensuing articles. It needs to be struck anew for the 
guidance of modern devotion and practice. 

It is a sign of a lower stage of spiritual life, when men are 
willing to receive in place of the grand old strain, the 
homely rule of “doing good and growing better.” To my 
spiritual ear, this duet between self-culture and self-sacrifice 
sings flat throughout, and lowers the motive of piety from 
devotion to prudence or benevolence. And however useful 
these fraternities may be which are content with this basis, 
nothing permanently great or inspiring can come from them. 
Nor will the church which prides itself upon its common 
sense in religion, or pledges its members to self-culture as 
their foremost calling, or over-busies its people in godless 
alms-giving, ever inherit the kingdom and enter into the joy 
of its Lord. 

For only by a self-forgetting life in God’s service do we 
touch the distinctive motive of religion and learn the: Chris- 
tian secret. We are not religious if we are using all our 
strength and every opportunity of life simply to build our- 
selves up in some learning, skill, or personal character. We 
are not religious if we pass our day in painful sacrifices, 
compelling ourselves by force of will and iron sense of duty 
to do the things that fill our souls with the bitterness of 
merciless self-denial. We are only religious when with 
heart resigned to either issue of this little day— gain or loss 
to ourselves and our neighbor,— we do all things to the glory 
of God. And then, whether death come with the setting 
sun, or that sleep which renews our strength for another 
day, we fold our hands with one and the same glad sense 
that, sleeping or waking, dying or living, we are the Lord’s. 
Here let me lie, almighty arm of God, and rest as I have 
labored for thy glory. If I can serve thee best by life and 
motion, wake me to new vision, purpose, and endeavor. If 
otherwise,—thy will be done. Enough, we have not lived 
in vain since we have lived for thee. We have not moved 
in a vain show, for thou art our motion and our life, and 
while thou art, we shall be; for in thee we have our being. 

il 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE MONDAY LECTURESHIP AND LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 


The lectures of Rev. Joseph Cook at Tremont Temple are as 
phenomenal as Mr. Moody’s preaching at the Tabernacle, and 
not less significant. The last is numbered the seventy-fourth, 
and yet the popular interest does not wane. The largest hall, 
save one, in Boston, is closely packed every Monday at noon 
with an audience largely composed of business men, but with a 
large proportion of scholars and professional men, including 
many clergymen of all denominations. Boston vindicates her 
traditional fondness for theological speculation by giving an 
immense hearing to this new apostle of a rehabilitated, and cer- 
tainly improved, Orthodoxy. Since the best days of the “Great 
and Thursday Lecture” no week-day discussion of religious 
topics has filled so large a place in the interest of the commu- 
nity. The literary gentlemen who have lately assured us that 
there is now no intellectual interest in religion, are likely to dis- 
cover that there is a considerable section of the intelligent and 
thoughtful people of the country, and of this neighborhood, to 
whom the verity of religion, and even the problems of theology, 
are not an utterly outworn subject, but still capable of rousing 
new and intense interest when presented in fresh and vigorous 
forms. 

And certainly no one can deny freshness and vigor, as well as 
wide graspsof facts and immense force of conviction to these 
discussions of Mr. Cook. The popular interest in the relations 
of science and religion, to which until recently he has devoted his 
attention, explains, in part, his large following; but the confident 
and ready handling of these relations, which characterizes these 
lectures, the remarkably full and ornate diction, the evidence of 
wide thinking and reading, the singular effectiveness in weaving in 
graphic illustrations, the positiveness of statement and clearness of 
conviction which he sometimes mistakes for clearness of thought, 
the sharp antitheses, and the logical clinch he ig fond of giving 
to even his least conclusive statement, all mark him as a man of 
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power, and give a certain unusualness to his style which has 
proved attractive enough to draw increasing numbers to listen to 
him. Mr. Cook’s firm holding of a spiritual philosophy, and his 
attempts to demonstrate the immateriality of the soul, put him 
into sympathy with all those who deplore the prevalence of the 
semi-materialism that has so largely attended the rise of the 
evolution hypothesis, and his defence of intuitive truth and moral 
freedom won the interest of many who believe that the old 
Transcendentalism, with all its vagaries, held truth which the 
so-called scientific school in. missing must grope and at length 
sink, His ready marshalling of biological facts and theories to 
illustrate and enforce his positions has given a certain scientific 
interest to his discourse, and though his use of facts and theories 
has been sometimes challenged, there was no denying a remark- 
able familiarity with the latest researches and conclusions of lead- 
ing scientific men. 

No man since Theodore Parker has been able to deal so suc- 
cessfully with abstruse philosophical themes before a popular 
audience. Like Parker, Mr. Cook sometimes overpowers his 
hearer by his wealth of allusion, largeness of view, logical form 
of statement, splendor of illustration, and, above all, stalwart 
assertion and positive personal conviction. Like Parker, he is 
self-contained, opinionative, given to statements and system- 
building; like him, too, philanthropic, and intensely interested in 
social and political reforms. With some exceptions, his short 
addresses on these themes have been among the wisest and most 
impressive of his utterances, or of any recent utterances upon 
them. Like Parker, too, he evidently rejoices in controversy, and 
has great keenness and readiness of retort, though we miss the 
lightning-like wit with which Parker sometimes transfixed an op- 
ponent, and the somewhat broad humor with which he often 
tempered his most severe discussions. Mr. Cook evidently 
believes in the high courtesy of debate, a faith from which he 
never lapses in demand, though strangely failing to keep it some- 
times in dealing with an unchampioned opponent’s thought. We 
miss, too, the tender and childlike piety which ran as a vein of 
finest gold through Parker’s rugged nature, and which was for many 
of his disciples the secret of the strong man’spower. Mr. Cook is 
sincerely and loyally devout, we doubt not; but Theodore Park- 
er’s thought would not be a force or his theological opinions an 
influence to be deprecated in the Monday lectureship to-day had 
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not his masterful and, as Mr. Cook justly says, sometimes crude 
convictions been joined to a strength of religious impulse and an 
ardor of devout gladness and trust as rare as they were helpful. 

And after all, it is rather a stroke of spiritual strategy than any 
dread of Theodore Parker’s baleful influence that has led Mr. 
Cook to devote so many lectures to the refutation of his errors. 
Theodore Parker’s theology is the stalking-horse which Mr, Cook 
uses for projecting his own views, and demolishing opposing ones 
on the right hand and on the left. He knows very well that there 
is no considerable number of thoughtful men who are concerned 
to defend the system of belief which Theodore Parker had incom- 
pletely worked out; that both by advance and retreat from some 
of its main positions, those most in sympathy with it twenty years 
ago are in some respects farther from Mr. Parker than Mr. Cook 
is himself. In the unconscious imitation of what he justly sees 
to be Parker’s mistake — the too hasty crystallization of immature 
thought into a theological system to be defended against all 
comers,— the Monday lecturer is somewhat stingy in according 
that generous interpretation which his own work certainly needs, 
presenting the idiosyncrasies and excrescences of Mr. Parker’s 
views in such wise as to give his hearers a most inadequate and 
distorted idea of the system of thought that Mr. Parker taught, 
and of the personality that lay behind the system. The praise 
which the lecturer bestowed on Theodore Parker as an anti- 
slavery reformer, seems somewhat meagre when we remember 
that every cause of philanthropy, education, and reform had also 
his hearty interest and service. We have noted, too, with pain the 
diminishing respect with which the lecturer has treated his sub- 
ject, from the day when he came so near to open vision of the 
great heresiarch drinking in beatific knowledge of Orthodoxy in 
a supernal state, to the recent occasion in which he represented 
him as “honey-combed through and through with disloyalty to the 
‘ nature of things,”— a retrogression in charity which is the more to 
be deplored as it is manifest also in regard to the various classes 
of unscientific liberals whom it is Mr. Cook’s mission to enlighten 
and correct, but who seem to be falling into his deepening con- 
tempt. ‘This growing arrogance of tone, both at the Temple and 
the Tabernacle, will do more than any intellectual failure to com- 
mend the theology of either to the approval of the community, in 
barring the moral influence and spiritual power both desire to 
exert from the classes that specially need them. Those who 
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draw clear lines of thought, or send tides of religious interest 
sweeping through the community, are benefactors; but they who 
set themselves to draw lines of theological exclusion, or to pour 
scorn on any man or class for opinion’s sake, have strangely mis- 
taken the spirit of this age, and of the better age they ought to 
labor to bring in. 

Mr. Cook is often very happy in definition, and some of his 
philosophical distinctions as applied to Mr. Parker’s theology, 
seem to us wholly just, that between instinct and intuition, for 
instance. He did not make clear that between inspiration and 
illumination, nor give a sufficient reason for refusing to call Theo- 
dore Parker’s worship, adoration, because it was directed to a 
deity that Mr. Cook does not hold to have been adequately con- 
ceived. In the criticism of Parker’s doctrine of Sin, Mr. Cook 
would have rendered a service to religious thought had he not 
allowed himself, after keen and searching diagnosis of his oppo- 
nent’s errors, to fall into extravagance quite as glaring, and even 
more opposed to the moral convictions of men. When Mr. Cook 
makes the astounding assertion that since God makes all things 
to work together for good to the good, he must, therefore, make 
all things to work together for evil to the evil, his love of logical 
antithesis leads him to affirm what revolts our moral sentiments 
not only,.but what contradicts all Christian conceptions of the 
Divine character. We had supposed that there was not only the 
highest authority, but the concurrent witness of universal experi- 
ence, for the statement that God is kind to the unthankful and the 
evil. We should suppose, too, that no statement of Theodore 
Parker’s could be found so repugnant to Orthodoxy itself as this 
which the Monday lecturer has more than once repeated without 
qualification. Of course he does not believe it without qualifica- 
tion, but the instance illustrates forcibly not only the extreme 
one-sidedness of his thought, but also the essential weakness of 
his whole criticism of Mr. Parker. In all these great questions 
involving law and grace, human freedom and its limits through 
the pressure of the Divine plan, evil and the redemption from 
evil, we move between antinomies whose relations the human 
mind has never been able fully to adjust. Any following out of 
the logic of one side makes a seeming conflict, often a real one, 
with the far-pressed logic of the other side. Mr. Parker starts 
from the sovereignty of the Divine Goodness, and seems to make 
evil an unreality, and sin only a mistake; Mr. Cook starts from 
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the postulate of human freedom and comes to argue for an 
eternal realm of sin which the Divine Goodness will be powerless 
to subdue or end. So Mr. Parker teaches that there is nothing 
in God to fear, while setting forth the inevitable penalties of 
wrong-doing; and Mr. Cook teaches that the nature of things has 
nothing but evil for the evil, and yet declares an atonement for 
sinners, prepared from the foundation of the world. 

Mr. Cook is scornful towards what seems to him the unduly 
soft and lax temper of this age, but there is peril that if 
what he rules out as sentiment is despised and disallowed, 
there will be a good deal of scepticism as to the religious 
interpretation of the facts of the universe. “ Universal, irre- 
versible, natural law” would leave many men unconvinced of a 
perfect moral government were the religious sentiments of men 
left unconsulted. Nor have all Mr. Cook’s arguments for the 
immateriality, and so probable immortality of the soul, ably as 
that line of argument has undoubtedly been treated by him, such 
conclusiveness as not to need the support of the great expectation 
of a future life, which derives most of its strength, if not its pri- 
mary suggestion, from moral affection and desire. When Mr. 
Cook suggests that our sentiments would do well to accommo- 
date themselves to the nature of things, we are wholly content to 
await such correction; but our confidence comes from the con- 
viction that the nature of things is not less benignant than the 
nature that is inus. There is a conceivable “nature of things” 
to which, if it were actual, we should be obliged to submit, but 
should be neither competent nor morally justified to approve ; 
and in our judgment it is a sad disservice to religion to add spec- 
ulative difficulties to those which already burden faith in attempt- 
ing to justify the ways of God to men. The posthumous work of 
John Stuart Mill on Religion, and the just published autobiogra- 
phy of Harriet Martineau, give painful evidence of the failure of 
some of the keenest minds of the age to find any reality in the 
“nature of things” answering to the religious sentiments, and these 
sentiments are treated by the latter of these writers with a scorn- 
ful pity which reminds one of Mr. Cook’s reference to such 
phases of them as come in conflict with what Matthew Arnold 
might term the Monday lecturer’s “vigorous and rigorous theo- 
ries.” It is wiser to leave to the opponents of religion all con- 
tempt of genuine and wide-spread religious sentiments; and Mr. 
Cook may be assured that the sentiment is very deep, and too 
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widely held to be reckoned a vagary of New England liberalism, 
which relucts at the doctrine of the eternity of sin, and in the 
fulness of its hold on the eternal goodness of God cannot make 
real to itself the conception of an everlasting prison-house for 
ever sinning and ever sinking souls. 

Mr. Cook seems indeed to recognize and accept the drift of 
modern thought so far as to abandon the old doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment for the sins of this life, and to postulate as its 
condition everlasting sin freely chosen (if the statement be not a 
contradiction in terms), by a will that has fallen into a final pre- 
dominance of evil choice. Itis easy to see that any such statement 
is deceptive, since freedom, if real, might issue in the final choice 
of good—and must so issue if the desire of happiness, and the 
knowlgdge that sin brings misery, remain,—and evil if dominant, 
not to say absolutely predominant an@ final, must destroy free- 
dom, and with it responsibility. It is remarkable that Mr. Cook 
does not see, what everyone cannot help seeing who follows his 
argument from the tendency of evil-doing to benumb the love of 
good and establish a law of deterioration, that the argument logi- 
cally ends not in eternal sin freely chosen, but in the annihilation 
of the will and the extinction of moral character, since, whatever 
may be true of Milton’s Satan, it is true of men that he who com- 
mits sin is the slave of sin, and that all evil courses and choices 
tend to shut men up to certain consequences which limit freedom 
and destroy self-mastery, tending to induce insanity or impotence 
in the nature so vitiated and enslaved through the evil choice. 
This is so patent in sins of conduct as to need no illustration, and 
there is much more than analogy to conclude it true also in the 
more subtle realm of temper and spiritual purpose. So that if 
this were the whole account to be given of the law of evil and 
the method of the Divine rule, the possibility of the final, utter 
loss of freedom and consequent loss of responsible existence would 
have to be admitted, not the doctrine of eternal sin. 

It is the merit of Mr. Cook’s discussion of this subject that he 
has removed it entirely from the sphere of textual evidence and 
arbitrary penal infliction, to that of natural laws, and rational 
inferences from the observed working of spiritual forces. We 
cannot doubt that this is an immense service to a majority of 
those who hear him, nor that sin acquires a truer character and 
retribution a deeper significance when so conceived. We sympa- 
thize, too, with the conviction that sin is not a light thing nor a 
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helpful step in upward progress. The doctrine that evil is 
only good in the making, and that every fall is a fall upward, is a 
theory as unjustified to the spiritual consciousness of man as Mr. 
Cook’s own theory of the eternity of sin. But with all desire for 
amanly and thorough dealing with all the facts of evil, we are 
strongly persuaded that an exaggerated doctrine like this of Mr. 
Cook’s nurses scepticism of all religious truth. If the doctrine 
that the discipline of the future life, with its unsounded experi- 
ence of the bitterness of evil-doing, and with the infinite resources 
of the Divine rule, may bring a sinner to repentance and final 
holiness, is morally loosening and perilous, what is to be said of 
the doctrine that a moment’s experiment of prayer, or the last 
hour’s penitence of a wicked life, is adequate to renew the soul 
and insure an everlasting change of character and condition? 
And this is to be said of Mr. Parker’s dealing with moral evil, 
that if his philosophy of it was in some respects, as we think, 
inadequate and shallow, his practical enforcement of righteous- 
ness and rebuke of evil-doers was stalwart and earnest. The pur- 
chased politician or crooked business man who fell into his hands 
for correction did not complain of a “limp and lavender liberal- 
ism” in his dealing with his sin. It may seem very unscientific to 
Mr. Cook that Mr. Parker saw nothing in God to fear, but he 
helped the community in important respects to feel the awful- 
_ hess of the everlasting laws, and to have a wholesome respect for 
him as their expounder. Perhaps it was something very differ- 
ent from “ disloyalty,” by which he was so penetrated « through 
and through,” that fear of God was wholly cast out. 


Mr. Cook’s discussion of the Trinity could hardly be expected 
to contribute very much to the understanding of that protean 
theological problem. The occasions devoted to setting forth this 
doctrine must be considered among the least consistent and val- 
uable of his lectures. And this results, we are bound to think, 
not so much from the lack of the lecturer to set forth his views 
strongly, but from the inherent difficulties of the theme. It is 
not Mr. Cook’s fault that the doctrine of the Trinity is incapable 
of any statement that ‘does not involve self-contradiction. One 
who has already received the doctrine, may find some help to his 
conception of it in the figure drawn from light, color, and heat. 
But as argument, this figure is absolutely valueless. It lends it- 
self to the illustration of a Quaternity as readily as of a Trinity, 
and, with even more perfect adaptation, to the Unitarian view. 
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Mr. Cook gives up the word and the idea of tri-personality, 
affirming the essential unity of will, intellect, and affection —that 
is, of essential being—in the Godhead. On the other hand, he de- 
clares that he does not favor a. modal Trinity, though his state- 
ment was only saved from Sabellianism by the insertion of a 
word in the corrected report, in the affirmation that Christ’s 
whole [Divine] soul was God,—the word in brackets not being 
heard in the delivery of the lecture, and its omission according 
better with the rest of the statement. There is no mention any- 
where of a human soul in Christ, but his body is said to be the 
seat of Divine energy and manifestation. We have been enough 
more orthodox than Mr. Cook: to believe God manifest in a full 
humanity in Jesus Christ, and can find no justification for the 
sort of Docetism which would render phantasmal the constant 
representation of the man Jesus; not supreme deity in a human 
body, but a human soul, learning and loving and suffering and 
rejoicing, tempted and praying and shrinking and conquering the 
shrinking as a man, looking up to God as his Father, and living 
with men as a brother and teacher as well as prophet, revealer, 
and Saviour. We would not use with any reproach the hard 
words made unorthodox by ancient ecclesiastical anathema, but 
Mr. Cook seems to have fallen into a large number of the pitfalls 
set by the Church councils for entrapping unwary system-makers. 
As far as appears, he is a Monothelite, a Monophysite, and comes 
near being a Patripassianist when he talks of God’s eternal regret 
for human sin; and we do not know that this is by any means 
the worst of it, since, contrary to the Athanasian symbol, he de- 
nies that either of his three subsistences is God apart from the 
others. We suggest that he is venturing perilously on a new ex- 
position of how the three incomprehensibilities are yet not three 
but one incomprehensibility, and skirting at some risk the condi- 
tions of the closing curse of that misnamed creed. 

A more important criticism is that Mr. Cook does not give us 
any thing comprehensible to take the place of the withdrawn 
term Person. He uses the term subsistence; and then defines 
the third subsistence as the continued life of the second subsist- 
ence, and calls that being clear. In his second lecture on this sub- 
ject, his statement is essentially that we see God in Nature, in the 
soul we call Christ, and in the moral intuitions of other souls; 
and that in each of these ways something is shown about the Di- 
vine Nature that is not shown with equal clearness in the others, 
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and that this Trinity of Divine Manifestations is scientifically 
demonstrable. Mr. Clarke well said in his reply that there was 
nothing in this statement that any Unitarian could not receive; 
though if one chooses to be exact we think the question would 
arise whether the division might not go much farther, and whether 
some manifestations of the Divine Nature might not be found in 
different parts of nature, or different human consciences, which 
are not shown with equal distinctness in other parts or other con- 
sciences. At any rate, what is not “scientifically demonstrable ” 
is, that these three manifestations are equal subsistences which 
together make up the Divine Nature, or, in any proper or com- 
prehensible sense of the term, subsistences at all. 

The same want of clearness of conception is manifest in regard 
to the doctrine of the third subsistence, which is repeatedly 
called in one lecture the “continued life of Christ,” and in 
another defined as our sight of God in the intuitions of con- 
science. That the power of Christ’s life is still active in the 
world and influential in the souls of men, is true. Further than 
that, there can be no doubt that the New Testament teaches his 
continual interest and agency in the life of his disciples. But it 
requires an unusual facility for blending entirely different con- 
ceptions to declare this identical with the revelation of God in 
the intuitions of conscience, and a yet more remarkable theory of 
interpretation to affirm that this is what is constantly meant 
in Scripture by the Holy Spirit. Mr. Cook would do well to 
consider whether the statement of Matthew Arnold, that the 
Bible is written in the language of literature and not of exact 
science, would not help him to see that the phrases Holy Spirit, 
Spirit of God, or simply The Spirit, are used in the Bible ag va- 
riously and freely as we use the same term spirit in application 
to men, sometimes to denote the man himself, or his viewless im- 
mortal part, sometimes his agency or influence, or even the reflex 
working of his character in the acts and lives of others. 

“Mr. Cook’s effort to prove an explicit holding of the doctrine of 
the Trinity in the Ante-Nicene period from what he chooses to 
call an implicit acknowledgment of it in the writings of the 
fathers, will have no more validity in the eyes of scholars than his 
claim for its implicit presence in the New Testament will have . 
with plain people who read their Bibles for themselves. The 
force of this argument is almost entirely for those who do not 
know that the polytheistic use of divine names and attributes had 
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given them a meaning entirely different from that in which Mr. 
Cook desires them to be accepted in his argument. Thus when 
he quotes from the famous letter of Pliny to Trajan that the 
Christians “sung hymns to Christ as (to a) God,” Mr. Cook 
knows perfectly well that this expression had no meaning to 
Pliny which justifies its use as an argument for the supreme 
Divinity of Christ. He affirms the many practical uses of the 
Trinity, none of which, however, he takes the trouble to tell us; 
but certainly a doctrine whose statement three hundred years were 
required to complete, and which now needs at Mr. Cook’s hands a 
complete readjustment—a new terminology, and in large part a 
new set of conceptions—to save it from irrationality and mis- 
chievousness, can hardly be said to be, even in this last and per- 
fected statement, of primal importance. It may not be of great 
significance that the word Trinity is not found in the Bible; 
but it must rather push the believer in the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures, to find in them no statement whatever about three 
equal subsistences, neither of which alone, but all of which 
together, constitute God — nor anything like such a statement,— 
if he regards it essential to Christian doctrine and of infinite 
practical importance to be received. It is hard to believe that 
Mr. Cook would not accord with our conviction that all essential 
Scripture truth can be set forth in Scripture terms with sufficient 
clearness for practical uses, and that all commentary on these 
terms or restatement of the truth in other terms, however valua- 
ble, cannot have any binding force apart from its perceived. har- 
mony with the text it is meant to illustrate. 

Despite his disclaimer, Mr. Cook must be regarded on his given 
definitions as a modal Trinitarian. He says repeatedly that there 
is in God but “one intellect, one will, one set of affections.” 
What threeness of “incommunicable peculiarities” can belong to 
the same intellect, will, and set of affections (not simply order or 
quality of affections), which does not relate to their mode of 
action or manifestation, Mr. Cook has not told us or illustrated to 
us, and, we venture to aflirm, has not conceived. 

And while he is giving up the term persons as misleading, and 
taking refuge in these incommunicable peculiarities of subsistence, 

.to the second of which (Mr. Cook’s distinctions necessitate this 
awkward use of pronouns) every thing is constantly affirmed 
in the New Testament to be communicated from the first, 
and which in turn is there represented, and. by Mr. Cook 
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himself also, as “shedding forth” the third, other defenders 
of the doctrine are holding as its substance just what he 


. expressly gives up. We take up a book published last year 


by a canon of the English Church for the instruction of can- 
didates for Orders, and find that the Trinity is here regarded as 
consisting in just that tripersonality or triplicity of consciousness 
and identity which Mr. Cook denies. His undivided thirds of 
infinite being, a clear contradiction of the ancient symbols, make 
but one more of a multitude of self-inconsistent and mutually 
subversive schemes, ranging all the way from Unitarianism (and 
even pantheism) to the baldest tritheism. A doctrine of infer- 
ence in which the deduced elements of doctrine are so obscure 
and hostile, might well be remanded back, we venture to believe, 
into its historic sources, to await a new analysis, and expression 
through a happier symbol. There is no common holding of the 
Trinity except in word. Bulwark of orthodoxy as it has been 
regarded, it is only held to-day as an out-work to the doctrine of the 
deity of Christ. So perplexing is its defence with its undefined 
and crumbling walls, its complex windings and reéntrant angles, 
exposing its defenders to perilous cross-fire from each other, that 
nine-tenths of its nominal adherents merely assent to it instead of 
attempting to apprehend or to defend it, and multitudes would 
be glad, with one of its leading defenders, “to be well rid of it.” 

After frankly abandoning tripersonality, the word and the 
thing, and affirming the unqualified unity of the Divine will, 
mind, and heart, Mr. Cook might well go a little further and sur- 
render the unscriptural and misleading term Trinity, and the far 
from clear or warrantable conception of tri-subsistence in the God- 
head. He can do this without peril of losing to religion any 
portion of the Father’s majesty and mercy, of the grace and 
truth of Christ, or of the witness and illumination of the present 
Spirit. Whether theology looks back to the historic sources of 
Christianity, or forward to its rational and complete unfolding, it 
will more and more be led in wisdom and fairness to make this 
surrender. 

Mr. Cook quotes with much apparent approval the enthusiastic, 
but hardly clear or convincing, testimony of Charles Kingsley, as 
found in his late published memoir, to the practical value of the © 
doctrine of the Trinity. Kingsley was a stalwart receiver of the 
misty, though spiritually large and lofty, theology of Maurice. His 
joy was great, he said, in finding a real Father, a real Son, a real 
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Spirit in the Divine Nature; though why he should not be equally 
glad in finding that all human relations and attributes are in that 
Nature, in precisely the same sense, does not from his premises 
appear. We find a letter of the Chevalier Bunsen in the same 
memoir which expresses a very different judgment as to the value 
of the old statements, and one which in our opinion will apply 
no less to the new statement of Mr. Cook. Bunsen writes to 
Kingsley : — 


When I read your preface to Hypatia, I thought I perceived you had 
accepted the council creeds more historically, than penetrated them philo- 
sophically. Otherwise you could not have praised so much what I must 
believe to be only a great logical, formal ingenuity, but compared with 
St. John and the Apostolic fathers down to Tertullian and Origen, a per- 
fect and thorough misunderstanding, like that of an anatomist taking the 
corpse for the living body. The more I study and think, the stronger 
that conviction grows, for the inward witness goes with the outward. 
You will see that my whole new volume has its centre in pointing to facts 
which show that I cannot say less than what I do say that our confessions 
of faith, if taken as making law, must be said frankly to be confessions 
of the blunders of those who drew them up, like the failure in an equation. 
The z is not made out; and this is confessed. 


NEW ZEALAND MYTH OF THE CREATION. 


The following version of the New Zealand myth of the Creation 
was recently communicated to the London Anthropological So- 
ciety by Mr. J. F. H. Wohlfers : — 


The name of the oldest god was Tangaroa. He was the uncle of Heaven 
(Range), and the first husband of the Earth whose personal name as a 
woman was Papatuanuku. Once, when Tangaroa was absent, Heaven 
took his wife, the Earth. When Tangaroa came back, Heaven had to 
meet him in a duel for the offence, and was by him wounded and lamed 
forever. Tangaroa, having had satisfaction, left Earth, and she was 
thenceforth Heaven’s wife. The latter, being lamed, could not stand 
upright. Heaven was then lying flat on the earth, and it was close and 
dark on the same; no wind could blow, no light could shine. Still 
Heaven and Earth brought forth many children; most of them were crip- 
ples, but a few had sound limbs. Among the latter was Tane, the most 
conspicuous. The children found the close darkness inconvenient, and 
had a consultation what to do to gain light and liberty. Some proposed 
to kill their father Heaven and to be content with one parent, their mother 
Earth. Others advised to lift Heaven up high above, and there let him 
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remain a stranger to them. This was agreed to. After much exertion, 
Heaven was lifted and carried up by his children, and fastened by Tane. 
When Tane came down again, he looked up to his father, but the old 
man looked dark and sad. So Tane went and fetched ornaments with 
which he gaye Heaven a bright polish. Then when he came down again | 
and looked up, he thought his father was not yet ornamented as he ought 
to be, so he got more ornaments, of which he drew the Milky Way and 
set the constellations. ‘Then he came down and looked at what he had 
made and it was good. Now Tane looked at his mother Earth, who was 
still void of ornaments. So he raised some of her crippled children, the 
trees. First he put their legs (branches) to the ground, and their heads 
(stumps and roots) up. Then he went aside and looked at them; but the 
trees did not please him in that position. So he took them up again and 
put their heads to the ground, and the legs (branches) up. Then he went 
aside and looked at what he had made and it was good. Though Heaven 
and Earth have been parted, yet their love to each other continues. Her 
sighs may be seen ascending from her bosom, the wooded hills, in vapory 
mist toward Heaven; and Heaven weeps down his tears upon her, the 
dew-drops. ‘Tane—the name signifies man or male — had now leisure to 
think of himself. He wandered about by the springs of water, in the 
woods, among birds, and sought a wife meet for him, but found none 
At last he turned to his mother Earth, and she advised him to take 
Hinehaone (maid formed out of the ground). With her he had one 
daughter named Hineatauira (maid of the bright morning sky). When 
the daughter was grown up, she became Tane’s wife, but did not know 
that he was her father. They had some children, whose names seem to 
indicate decay and death. Once, when Tane was absent on a visit to his 
elder brother Rehua, who lived in the tenth stratum of the heavens, 
Hineatauira asked her mother-in-law, Earth, “ Where is my husband?” 
The mother-in-law answered, “ What? Thy husband! He is thy father!” 
When she had learned this, she was so overcome with shame that she 
took leave of her mother-in-law, and went down into the nether world. 
When Tane came back and asked for his wife, his mother told him that 
she had gone to the lower world, but had left word that Tane was to stay 
and bring up their children. Tane now went himself to that world of 
darkness to bring up again his wife. He came toa house and asked _ 
toward the gable of that house, but received no answer. Ashamed and 

dejected, he went round the house, and then a voice inside the house said, 


“Tane, where art thou going?” “T follow our sister,” 
Then the voice said ;: — 


he answered. 
“Go back, Tane, to the world of light, 

To educate our fruit; 

Leave me in the world of night, 

To draw down our fruit.” 
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THINGS AT HOME. 
FREEDOM WITH FELLOWSHIP. 


One of the best addresses on the subject of the revival, which 
‘we have seen, is from the pen of the Rev. W. C. Gannett, given 
before the Free Religious Society of Providence, R. I. Our own 
pulpits, we believe, have generally recognized this good doctrine 
of “freedom with fellowship in religion,” in the comments they 
have made from Sunday to Sunday on the Tabernacle movement. 
But it is pleasant to see such noble and sound views enforced 
before a so-called radical audience, and to feel that those doctrines 
of human brotherhood could not have fallen upon deaf ears or 
cold hearts in that company. For whatever may be our differ- 
ences of doctrinal belief, he whose heart is large enough to grasp. 
at this great idea of the oneness of human sympathy, has the key 
to the souls of his fellow-men, and can unlock their treasures of 
faith, love, inspiration, and joy, and make them forget these out- 
ward symbols in the overwhelming consciousness of our common 
wants, and the longing desire to serve our brothers and sisters in 
the world. This we think Mr. Gannett has done in his address, 
Our space will not allow us to quote as much as we would like, 
but we will give our readers, here and there, a few glances 
into it. ° 
In speaking of the Evangelist’s general appearance, he draws a 
picture in the most graphic manner, and goés on to explain in a 
direct and pointed way the causes of his power and success: — 


I think the way to look at Moody and his work is somewhat in this 
wise: Here is a great religious phenomenon. We study the phases of 
religion in history. We watch in the lands of the present the Indian with 
his totems, the Buddhist at his shrine, the Mohammedan on his praying- 
carpet in the desert, the Roman Catholic before his ribboned and jewelled 
Virgin, the Presbyterian with his Sunday face,—it is family history; 
they are all our ancestors or cousins. But here is something wondrous in 
religion happening in our day and in our midst; we need not travel far 
in time or in space to watch it. Two men have been going through the 
capitals of the highest English-speaking civilization. Wherever they 
come, the crowd gathers before their lips, and light hearts grow heavy 
and then light again with a new kind of joy, and many a selfish life 
grows earnest for the time, at least, and many a drunkard gives up drink- 
ing, and struggles as he never struggled yet before he falls again. In 
Boston, twice or thrice a day, four and five and six thousand people fill a 
yast building to hear them. What go they out to see? A man big- 
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bodied, short-necked, heavy-faced, harsh-voiced, of no culture such as 
colleges and books supply, poor in grammar, poorer in pronunciation, and 
poverty is not the word to describe his lack of grace in manner. But 
here is the fact,—six thousand people, men and women, old and young, 
life-tired and life-jubilant people, come twice a day to hear him. The 
educated ministers, their usual teachers, are his servants. He says 
to this man, “Speak,” and he speaketh; to that man, “Pray,” and he 
prayeth. Here is something not to be ignored or pooh-poohed away. 
Can it be explained ? 


Now he tells us the secret :— 


The man strikes straight for your conscience, and he deals with 
certain universal facts about the conscience. Not all men carry ideas, 
not all men carry feelings which can be moved by a word said to them in 
common; but every man who goes to the Tabernacle carries a conscience, 
and knows what Moody means when he says straightforwardly: “ You’re 
a sinner; you need cure; you feel mighty little power to cure yourself; 
there is a power that can cure you; lay hold of it,—here itis! and be 
well!” Mr. Moody cannot philosophize about this matter,—sin; he 
hardly tries to; is the last man to succeed if he tried. Neither can his 
audience philosophize about it. But that inability helps, not hinders, the 
effect. That saves time, and keeps the aim to the target. There isa 
clear track between his lips and your conscience. He knows what he is 
talking about, and you know, too, be the doctrine what it may. 


After some remarks about doctrines, he grants that the whole 
of Calvinism may be “implied” in his talk, but it is not expressed. 
“ Logically, it may be there,” he says, “but practically it is not.” 
Two or three great moral facts of religion phrased in the Chris- 
tian symbols are there. “The fact of sin, the need of a changed 
heart, of a new birth, the sure moral judgment, the possibility of 
forgiveness, the strength that comes to the penitent,— this,” the 
writer says, “you and I know all about, although our symbols for 
it are different.” The secret of the Evangelist’s power, he thinks, 
is in the fact that there is so Jittle theology and so much morality 
in his preaching. 

Mr. Gannett goes on.in a very lively and piquant way to show 


that the Evangelist’s secret of success in preaching is an open 
secret : — 


Another secret is an open secret. He preaches in pictures and 
stories. A sermon of his is a cabinet of anecdotes, is a little picture- 
gallery. He states his point in a few words, and then, instead of moral- 
izing over it, he says: “I remember a man in Glasgow,” and everybody 
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listens to find out about that Glasgow man. And when he is through 
with him, the Chicago man is ready, and when he ts dismissed, you have 
Mr. Moody’s point, vividly etched on your mind ready to be carried away 
in memory. His anecdotes are anecdotes of the conscience, gathered in 
his long experience, most of them moulded by trial into telling shapes. 
Not all, however; some of them are very wooden yet, and.sometimes they 
act like boomerangs, and lay the teaching flat. But he can take a little 
Bible incident and fill in and fill in with details until you have a special 
correspondent’s photograph instead of two or three Bible verses. And 
this, till there is too much of it, is fascinating; and many people can 
stand a good deal of it. It is Sunday-school talk, and we all-like to be 
treated as children in this way. In the best-bred Temple as well as in 
the rough-and-ready Tabernacle the anecdote is often the livest part of 
the sermon. If I should begin right here, “I remember a man,” you 
would all look up and I should have you as long as I held on to him. 
Now Mr. Moody never lets him go beyond arm’s length, and, as a conse- 
quence, everything he says is personalized, living, dramatic, easy to 
understand, hard to forget. 


After some valuable reflections in regard to doctrines and sym- 
bols, the writer attempts, and we think successfully, to translate 
these olden symbols for his audience. Speaking of the new birth 
or conversion, and the power that makes for righteousness, he 
says, “If you oppose that power, you are doomed to be a crush. 
Join it, and then that power, not your own, becomes your own. 
Were you not weak, so weak? Are you not strong, so strong?” 
He asks: — : 


Is not that self-surrender the supreme necessity of here and now, if you 
have never made it? And is it not “new birth” when made? And is it 
not an interior act that does precede all outward deeds? And in that 
inward struggle between the higher and the lower self, that wrestle 
between a conscience and the awful right, that knowledge that now and 
here it must be settled,—if you go off from.that moment of clear convic- 
tion without the self-surrender to the Highest, goes not your soul towards 
suicide? And when, by the surrender you get upon God’s side, feel you 
not as if his entire Almightiness were pledged to give you strength 
henceforth as his co-worker? These are inner facts that you and I ought 
to be able to recognize under any symbol. The poor drunkard, the light- 
living woman, the selfish husband, the thieving merchant, the restless- 
hearted boy or girl, know what he means. They know very well that his 
“Come to Jesus,” whatever else it means, means consecration to a new 
and better life; that to believe in him, to accept him, means a turning 
about,— “conversion.” They are not utter fools; it is not a pantomime 
or private theatricals,— it is a conscience wrestling with the living God. 

13 
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And shall we laugh or cavil at the symbol? You do not laugh at the idea 
of consecration to the highest right you know? No; your heart leaps 
and aches at the thought; your cheeks flush with the yearning to do that 
heroism; your tongue has no Ha! Ha! for that; but that is what your 
Evangelical neighbor calls “Coming to Jesus.” Are you going to call it 
cant? His symbol serves him as yours serves you. Honor your own in 
honoring his! 


Mr. Gannett seems now to be anticipating the objections of his 
hearers, and he answers them by looking plainly and frankly at 
the defects and dangers of this preaching, but not abating one 
whit of his sympathy for its general aim and results:— 


Do J idealize Mr. Moody and his converts by these words? ‘They do 
not consciously mean anything so intensely moral as this,” I hear some 
one protest. ‘The ‘consecration’ that you make central in the ‘Come to 
Jesus,’ may be there, indeed, but it is the incidental rather than the cen- 
tral thing. The central thing with them is not character, but ‘salvation,’ 
that imputed righteousness that buys off their punishment for sin, that 
‘indulgence’ element of which the Roman Catholic’s ‘indulgence’ is only 
a lower form.” 

I doubt not that it is so with some; and that with still more, with very 
many, although they fully mean a vow of consecration, and only sing 
that, — 

“Till to Jesus’ work you cling 
Doing is a deadly thing.” 


That stress tends to make them feel that doing is a comparatively indif- 
ferent thing after they cling to him; in short, that the « symbol,” like 
idols everywhere, often gets the worship away from the inner moral 
meaning. Without abatement of this kind, I frankly own is exaggera- 
tion in the way I have put the matter. But I believe that the truer esti- 
mate of a movement like the revival is gotten by making such abatement 
from this way of looking at it, rather than by approaching it in the oppo- 
site spirit with a little pity to abate our scorn. It is very .easy to pick out - 
many a bit from Mr. Moody’s talk that seems to contradict all this. 
“The greatest sin of the world is unbelief ”; “Tf Tread my Bible right, 
there is no hope out of Christ ”; and so on. But these are to be inter- 
preted by his prevailing emphasis, not that by these. That he confounds 
his symbol with his substance utterly, that the two are one to him,—is 
that any reason why we should make the same mistake? And he would 
laugh at all this talk about “symbols,” nor understand a word of it. But 
get him to tell you what he means by “belief” and “out of Christ,” and 
in two minutes you will probably find him deep in morality, spite of him- 


self, or, rather, because of himself, for that is what his Chri is 1 
ti 
his heart of hearts. abel 
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Mr. Gannett goes on to speak about different classes of men who 
will be benefited by the Tabernacle meetings. Careless, uncult- 
ured people will be startled by the plain talk about God, death, 
better living, “until these things leap into reality before their 
eyes.” Cultivated Evangelicals will be aroused by the irrational 
character of some of Mr. Moody’s doctrines, and so “some of 
those ministers who sit by his side so loyally, must feel tried in 
their minds and humbled. That whale that swallowed Jonah — 
no, they don’t swallow i¢,—and so these persons will be helped 
intellectually.” There are others who, he says, will be harmed. 
The narrow Evangelicals who take all the doctrines for granted, 
but get no great moral impressions to deepen their characters ; 
and, also, those radicals in religion whose heart is hot against 
absurdities. This class, he says, comprises many cultured and 
uncultured persons, whose scorn of churches and church-goers is 
confirmed by these Tabernacle scenes. This is the class, he 
thinks, to whom the most harm is done, because these people are 
made harder in their judgments, and more unable to rate the 
good intents of other people. 

Mr. Gannett goes on at some length about “ heresy,” and differ- 
ent “types of religiousness.” We should be glad to quote from 
these passages if our space permitted. We must give the con- 
cluding words, feeling sure that such an address must have found 
willing minds to receive it, and left a sweet and noble influence 
upon his hearers : — 


Can I not be large-natured enough and trust my nature enough to 
entertain them all in my own soul, and say to each with infinite sincerity, 
Brother? The man or the party who does this most heartily and fully is 
thereby fitted best to make his own light shine. The only excuse for 
wanting another man to give up his thoughts and take on ours is our 
- belief that ours.will bless him more,— excuse, indeed, to furnish missions 
and enthusiasm; and most of us are so eagerly unselfish in our proselyt- 
ing that we call hard names and feel bitter against him if he don’t accept 
our friendly offer! Let us rather fall back on our unity with him, make 
our own light shine the brighter, and wait! 

Best of all methods to recommend an unpopular faith to acceptance is 
being brave in thought yet broad in sympathies. Not visibly brave and 
invisibly broad, as some are apt to be; not visibly broad and invisibly 
brave, like certain other friends; but brave so that men shall say, “ He is 
a radical”; broad so that men shall add, “He is reverent”; and by being 
so religious in actual life that, as far as one is known, men and women 
shall be confronted by a living proof that what they may call “infidelity ” 
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is, at least, fidelity to high morality and widely active unselfishness * 
Live up to the motto, Freedom with Fellowship in Religion, and then’ 
within some humble sphere, we cannot help being its missionary; for as 
we go our whole bearing will preach it,—it, the Freedom with the Fellow- 
ship. 


THREE VACANT PLACES, 


The departure of three valued men within the last few weeks, 
has been recorded in our denominational papers with fitting 
words of -affectionate commendation and praise, for the good 
service they have done the world,—Dr. Andrew Bigelow, Rev. J.T. 
Sargent, and Judge Ames. The good pastor, eloquent preacher, 
and noble philanthropist who has seen his compeers pass away, 
one after another, and yet has been willing to work with a newer 
generation, and kept his sympathies warm to the last. The 
minister who loved books and the quiet pursuit of new thought, 
and yet served the cause of anti-slavery and temperance with 
courageous zeal; who generously gave his early years to kind 
offices and valued ministrations for struggling parishes; who 
spent the later years of his life in a social circle which he much 
loved; opening hospitably his doors every month in the city of 
Boston to allow the discussion of great themes, and opening 
wider his heart to all forms of truth, ever anxious that men 
should differ, and yet love one another. The honored judge who 
toiled at his post for years when his feeble body warned him to 
rest; foremost for the right, inflexible in the discharge of his 
duty, liberal and devout in his religious thought, and ready to 
look into all the reforms of the day, with the ardor of youth, the 
unprejudiced eye of a candid mind, and the wisdom of age; thus 
desiring freedom for women, as well as men, and justice for all 
the world. 1 

We can say no more of these three men than has already been 
said by those who knew them well; but this slight tribute may 
meet with a response from the readers of our Review, many of 
whom may let fall a tear of sorrow in memory of olden friend- 


ship, while they rejoice that we are able to give back to God such 
rich and consecrated lives, 


M. P. L. 
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THINGS ABROAD. 
EXTREMES MEETING. 


The Reform, a paper published at Bern, in- Switzerland, by 
our liberal brethren there, inserts at the end of its sheet a short 
letter of criticism from one of its correspondents, who signs him- 
self “Hiner fiir Viele,”—one of many. He says, “What does 
your Reform want to do? Are the articles for the people or for 
professors? Give us from time to time a sermon, like those 
which the immortal Lang wrote, who understood so well the 
middle-classes and the world. What are we laymen going to do 
with so many learned articles? People will soon grow tired of 
the Reform, and throw it aside sayings ‘We don’t understand it 
any longer.” 

The editor does not appear to have made any answer in that 
number, although he has given the criticism a cordial place in the 
paper. 

It is a very natural criticism, and we do not see how it can be 
said that a theological review is lowered in its tone by having a 
fair proportion of its articles of an emotional or esthetic nature, 

rather than of an exegetical or philosophical character. Religion 
is not one of these sides of human nature, but all of them in 
active operation. No one set of faculties can be called greater 
than another in this respect. It is not the subject that the writer 
treats of, but the waythe treats it that makes his article light or 
profound. Many of the best religious minds in the community 
weary of a continual discussion of metaphysical or doctrinal ques- 
tions. They are not necessarily narrow or uncultivated. They 
are more or less familiar with mooted questions in science or 
theology, but their minds are made up on certain great primitive 
truths and historic verities, and they want, for their refreshment, 
to hear these truths asseverated by the most devout or magnetic 
or broad minds in the community. ; 

But the other readers must not, in their turn, be neglected,— 
those who are hungry for new developments of truth, who love 
to see an old truth in a larger, freer garment, who are eager to 
know the latest speculations, who want to have their intellects 
pricked that they may start up and study for themselves, and 

take no man’s word for what they believe. 

There is still another element besides thought and emotion 
which should have its part in a religious periodical, and that is 
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work. It should stimulate its own people to work for the good 
of men, and arouse a noble emulation by showing what others are 
doing at home or abroad, in and out of the fold, doing a little 
thus to bring about a true fellowship of the spirit among all 
denominations. We have thus before us the ideal review which 
we all wish to see, and each one can aid in establishing. 

After quoting the above criticism made upon religious teaching 
in the columns of a paper in Germany, the land of rationalism 
and intellectual speculation, we must add a little morsel which we 
cut from a Baptist paper, the Hzaminer and Chronicle, to show 
that while our German friends are wisely looking away from the 
things of the mind to the things of the soul, our Baptist friends 
are pushing forward to the light of culture, and so the happy 
mean is being preserved in the Church of Christ, the same “ spirit 
working in all according to its will.” We give the passage which 


appears to be an earnest, manly letter from a self-educated min- 
ister : — 


Your article in the issue of the 26th inst., headed, “ Why Disparage 
One Another,” was so saturated with good sense, that I felt moved to add 
a short endorsement as coming from one of the “uneducated.” Tt was 
my fortune (or misfortune) to enter the ministry late in life, at forty 
years of age, with only my New England common school education ; and 
after twenty years of service and association with ministers of all grades 
of education, “TI take the stand” to bear witness that my kindest, truest 
friends and advisers have been the men of better education and culture 
than myself. I have always received the most satisfactory consideration 
from the brethren of liberal culture in the ministry of our own denomina- 
tion, and Ihave yet to receive the first impression of disparagement on 
account of limited education or abilities from a man of thorough educa- 
tion. True, I have never been, I trust, afflicted with that moral jaundice 
called jealousy. I say, let every man have the best position his talents 
and culture will fairly command, “and let all the people say, Amen!” I 


never hear a sarcastic remark about “larned ” preachers without a feeling 
of contempt for the man who utters it. 


Here is another little paragraph quoted from an English clergy- 
man in the Christian World, which lets us see that English 
preaching is not always perfunctory and a sound of words, but 
that clergymen there put their lives and their souls into the 
exhortations which they give from their pulpits. Such inner 
experiences as are touched upon here show us what the preacher’s 
work is, and must leave their mark upon the world, which in the 
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throng of cares and pleasures will be quick to feel that “virtue 
has gone out of him”: — 


The following paragraph by the Rev. John Pulsford is intended to be 
supplementary to his article on “Greatness or Rank-in the Heavenly 
Kingdom ” : — 

“On our Lord’s principle, that it is use and not conceit of dignity that 
we are bound to honor, I have never been able to attach the smallest idea 
of dignity to my official character, or to the ministerial profession, as a 
mere profession. In so far as it serves human and eternal ends, it is very 
real work, and highly honorable. 

“ And it should be added: The work of the intellect and brain is more 
exacting even on the muscular system, and more exhausting, than physi- 
cal labor. The intenser the fire, so much the more rapidly it consumes 
the fuel, and searches and tries the furnace. And when the work is not 
simply of the intellect, but of the soul, and of God in the soul and the 
soul in God, then the fire realizes its last degree of intensity, and is corre- 
spondingly self-consuming. Such work drains the spinal cord, and all its 
off-shoots and ramifications down to the soles of the feet. 

“ow much more exhausted with his walk is Christ than were his 
fellow-travellers! He is glad to rest himself at the well’s head while they 
walk into the city and back again. How soon he sinks into deep sleep in 
the boat, and sleeps on through the storm, while the unspent muscles of 
his disciples are comparatively fresh and vigorous! Not because the 
soldiers pitied him, but because they saw he was quite unable to carry his 
cross, they laid it on Simon. 

“The fervor of prayer likewise, which is God kindling a human soul, 
and leading out its purest affections in sympathetic and intercessory 
efficacy, expends the highest virtues of the whole man. And it is by no 
means unreasonable that such soul-work should avail much in the experi- 
ence of a thousand lonely sufferers.” 


M. DE PRESSENSE AND THE ROMISH CHURCH. 


There is a law-suit at present in Paris, which is brought about 
by the Montalembert family against Father Hyacinthe. M. de 
Pressensé, in his letter of Feb. 16th, to the Christian Wor ld, 
draws a picture of M. de Montalembert and his position in the 
French Church. We have all become familiar with this great 
man through various sources, and of late years through Mrs. 
Oliphant’s graphic and sympathetic portraiture of him. He was, 
as M. de Pressensé says, an ardent supporter of the Papacy, until 
all at once he changed round to the surprise of his friends. It 
was the Papacy, however, that had changed. The old thunders 
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of the Vatican were lying among mouldy parchments, says M. de 
Pressensé, ready for use; but they were not called out, and nobody 
cared for written dogmas. The Church all this time was growing 
more liberal, under the second empire; an important review, the 
Correspondent, was the organ of the new school, and Montalem- 
bert was at the head of it. 

When the Pope came back from his exile, full of remorse at his 
own liberalism, he determined to make deadly war on the Lib- 
erals. Montalembert was against the Pope in spite of himself. 
We say in spite of himself, because he had such an intense love 
and reverence for things of the past. In the Catholic Congress 
of 1863 he gave his great oration on religious liberty. The noise 
of it went all over Europe. Then appeared the famous Encycli- 
cal in 1864. “This magnificent ship-of-war,” says M. de. Pres- 
sensé, “ displayed all the colors of extreme Ultramontanism, and 
was flanked by the Syllabus, as by a fire-ship, intended to con- 
sume every adversary.” Bishop Dupanloup tried to smother it 
down, and to make out that the words did not mean what they 
said; that the “Latin of the Church had a hidden meaning, and 
was not so hostile to liberty as was thought.” Montalembert was 
not to be silenced. He wrote an article about Spain, showing 
that Spain had not been fighting against true Catholicism, but 
against a Jesuitism deadly to all liberty. This splendid plea for 
liberty the Correspondent refused to publish. 

Father Hyacinthe was now at the height of his fame, preaching 
to multitudes at Notre Dame. Montalembert intrusted this arti- 
cle to Father Hyacinthe, charging that it should be published 
after his own death; for he was prostrated by sickness. He was 
not satisfied with Hyacinthe’s position. He felt he had gone too 
far, and would not name him his executor; but he expressly enjoined 
that Father Hyacinthe should see to the publication of his article 
on Spain. In spite of all this, it seems that Montalembert?s 
family pretend that he retracted before his death, and submitted 
to the Pope. The Pope, as M. de Pressensé says, knew of no such 
submission ; for when Montalembert’s friends wished to have him 
buried with funeral solemnities, in the Church of Ara Ceeli, in the 
Capitol, the Pope refused it, and they were obliged to bury him 
. under an assumed name in the httle church of Trastevere. Here 
comes in the law-suit which is exciting so much attention at Paris, 
_It is brought against Father Hyacinthe by the Montalembert 
family, for publishing in a Swiss reviews La Bibliotheque Univer- 
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selle, the famous article on the causes of the decadence of 
Spain. As M. de Pressensé says, “The whole history of Liberal 
Catholicism will be brought to light.” He sees in it only shame 
to the Ultramontane party, and a consequent “swelling of the 
current of irreligion.”” We are more hopeful, and we have 
greater respect for the position of Liberal Catholics than M. de 
Pressensé perhaps has. We believe this great upheaval of opin- 
ions will not only show the baseness of an intriguing Romanism, 
but the broad and honest and devout position of Liberal Catholics, 
who, if they are not altogether consistent, are about as much so as 
we Protestants, and better suited to influence the masses of men 
in Southern Europe than the best minds of the Protestant Church. 


M. P. L. 
14 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Life of John Locke. By H.R. Fox Bourne. In two volumes. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


The author of this book has availed himself of all the best ma- 
terials to be found, and carried out his work with great thorough- 
ness. He has also enriched his pages with observations on men 
and times, which, if not too discursive, are agreeable and impor- 
tant contributions to biography. 

The quotation from Locke’s essay on the “Roman Common- 
wealth,” written while he was an Oxford student, is strikingly 
valuable and fresh, even at this period of the world, especially 
what he says in regard to the broad platform of Numa’s early re- 
ligious foundation of the government. It is good for those to 
hear who want to put the name of God into the Constitution, 
and for those, also, who think the State should have nothing to do 
with religion. 

The account which the biographer gives us of the settlement 
of Carolina, and the four Lords who had the administration of it, 
shows us the hand Locke had in the work as Secretary to Lord 
Ashley ; and his articles of religious toleration in the arrangement 
of ‘the government are remarkable for the age. In fact, it ought 
to be rather humiliating for aristocracy to see how Lord Ashley, 
afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, went out in his Chancellor’s coach, 
while Locke stood bareheaded beside him ; and yet this modest 
secretary and philosopher shaped all his Lordship’s movements, 
and even prompted him when he made his speeches in Parliament. 

It seems to us that a good deal of matter might have been left 
out of the first volume; not the observations of the author, which 
are generally valuable, but diffuse letters from various persons, 
and some even of Locke’s own, which are tedious and cumber- 
some in style. 

The activity of Locke’s mind and his eagerness for knowledge 
on all practical subjects was wonderful, and his early ventures in 
medical practice among his friends, his careful study of the art 
of healing, and his close observation of Nature, lead us to see how 
great his excellence would have been as a physician, if he had 
pursued that calling. His long residence in Holland gave birth 
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to some of his noblest friendships. His capacity for loving his 
friends is a very delightful trait of his character, as revealed all 
the way through the book. His letter to the Minister of King 
William, declining a flattering appointment as Minister to Prus- 
sia, is one of the most remarkable letters, in the way of honesty 
and simplicity, that was ever written in answer to a sovereign’s 
request. It shows us, perhaps as well as anything in the book, 
the genuine stamp of the man. About this time Locke got into 
print his essay on the “Understanding,” which he had been 
many years in maturing, and which he published at last with some 
timidity, encouraged by his Dutch friends. He could breathe 
now again on his native soil of England, with the advent of a 
new king and queen. His liberality on religious subjects, may 
seem at first surprising to us; but though liberality was not ex- 
actly in the air of his age, it dwelt in the minds of many great 
and influential men of his day. Sir Isaac Newton and Tillotson, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, were proclaiming the same gospel, 
and Locke’s compeers in Holland also were abreast with him, for 
ereat liberal thinkers always come in groups in the world’s his- 
tory. His essay on the “ Reasonableness of Christianity” takes — 
about the same ground as our Unitarian forefathers at the time of 
their secession. It raised a great storm in the ecclesiastical 
world, but found much sympathy among the best thinkers. The 
writer of the memoir interweaves with these grave subjects play- 
ful and genial letters of Locke to his lady friends, and shows us 
his hours of retirement to renew his failing health when he lei- 
surely glances once more into his loved science of medicine ; 
and then he is again drawn into politics, shaping the policy of 
the men in Parliament; writing essays on the “ Liberty of the 
Press,” which had marked influence on political changes; and 
finally preparing a discourse on Old England’s legal Constitu- 
tion, which has a wonderful application to the corruptions of our 
day, and finds the true remedy in the faithful devotion of the best 
men to public interests. 

We next see Locke helping to redeem the currency of the 
country, then Commissioner for the Board of Trade, etc., where 
he was the ruling spirit of the work, although his weary body 
made him long to resign the office. Then the poor-laws claimed 
his attention, and his plans of relief, working-schools for children, 
and dealing with paupers, deserve careful consideration in the 
present.state of our. country. His union of philosophical tastes 
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and practical wisdom was truly remarkable. He loved specula- 
tion and repose, but was ever drawn -into the turmoil of the 
struggling world. His friendships seemed to deepen to the last. 
One of the most beautiful letters in the book is to a Quaker lady, 
a “female preacher,” and shows his large and loyal spirit towards 
women. 

His mind was very active on religious subjects the last. year of 
his life, and his closing hours were worthy of the great philosopher 
and Christian. His life may be called perfect of its kind, in med- 
itation and action ; his mind was clear to the last, and he calmly 
fell asleep to waken among the immortals. 


The Unseen World, and Other Essays. By John Fiske, M. A,, 
LL.B., Assistant Librarian, and formerly Lecturer on Philoso- 
phy at Harvard University. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 


We cannot say that we think Mr. Fiske has made any very 
valuable contribution to religious thought in the two papers in 
this book, called the “Jesus of History” and the “ Christ of Dog- 
ma,” either in defence or opposition to what is called historic 
Christianity. He has evidently studied these questions, but 
he has the attitude of one whose mind is not made up on the 
great verities of the life of Christ, and who, perhaps, does not care 
to have it so. His position seems to be be that of a considerable 
number of thinking men, who have too much sensibility to the 
sublime in their natures not to be affected by the personality of 
Jesus and his power over the world, and yet hold back from a 
kind of clannish dread that they are giving way to superstition. 

The literary articles in the book display a greater positiveness 
of thought, and much clearness and vigor. The one called 
“Nathan the Wise” is a fine picture, we may call it, of the dawn 
of Lessing’s genius in Germany, his struggles and his triumph. 
Mr. Fiske shows great fairness in his analysis of Lessing’s charac- 
ter, and that of his opponents, but we are inclined to believe with 
M. Fontanes, that if Lessing were alive now, his speculations 
would have ripened into what is called liberal Christianity. 

The first essay, which opens the “book, called “The Unseen 
World,” is an interesting reswmé of other men’s thoughts on this 
subject. Towards the last part of it the author rises into an 
atmosphere of more original and spiritual thought. He shows 
here fine susceptibilities, and at the same time, also, that want of 
positiveness, of which we have spoken, which prevents him from 
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swaying the reader’s judgment much on such themes, although 
his spirit of candor wins attention and respect. 


Life of His Royal Highness, the Prince Consort. By Theodore 
Martin. With Portrait. Vol. II. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

It is rather surprising that we do not hear more said about this 
book. Perhaps it is because the volumes are issued with some- 
what long intervals between, and this hurrying world forgets to 
take up the connection. 

It is a unique event in the history of royalty,—the publication 
of such a book as this at so short a lapse of time after the death 
of a Prince, and during the reign of the Sovereign herself. Never 
could a royal pair so well bear exposure to the light of day. We 
have memoirs of illustrious persons during our own age,— Queen 
Louise of Prussia, some members of the Orleans family, etc., 
whose noble characters and domestic affections charmed the 
reader, But here we have a wedded pair whose union appears to 
have been perfect, at the head of the most influential government 
in the world. Their fine sympathy with what is good and great, 
their wise counsels together, their broad and tolerant spirit, and, 
what is better than all, their great anxiety to do what was right 
and just by their subjects, ought to endear this book to the hearts 
of all England and the world. 

We, here in America, with all our proud talk about Kings and 
Queens, cannot but feel a throb of pleasure that the throne of our 
mother country can stand in so pure and beautiful a light before 
the gaze of men. 

The valuable correspondence of the Prince brings us into con- 
nection with the history of Europe and the revolutions of the 
hour. Everywhere he shows himself the wise and liberal thinker, 
predicting the downfall of absolutism, and inspiring us with a 
respect for the Government of England. We shall look with 
interest upon the coming of the third and last volume. 


History of New York. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. New York: 

A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 

We have received four more numbers of this interesting his- 
tory. There is not a dull page to be found in them, The story 
of bluff old Stuyvesant, and the way he stormed at being obliged 
to give up the city to the English, is well told ; and the character 
of the English Governor Nicholls is drawn with a clear and dis- 
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criminating hand. Some contemporaneous history is touched 
upon in a graphic manner. 

The writer, in her comparison of New York with New England, 
shows more of the sectional feeling, of which we saw some traces 
in the other volumes. Her admiration for the generous and tol- 
erant spirit of New York should not blind her to the great quali- 
ties of the Puritans, shining loftily through all their religious 
narrowness and bigotry. 

We cannot believe her judgment of Sir Edmund Andros, and 
the causes for the Colonial rebellion at the abdication of King 
James, quite a sound one. ‘The Puritans were stimulated by 
something more than a mere hatred of Popery,—their dearest 
liberties were at stake. New York was cooler; not because she 
was more law-abiding, but because she cared, perhaps, less for 
liberty. When fairly roused by the contagion, she was more 
violent and unruly, and, as Mrs. Lamb justly remarks, her leaders 
“did not comprehend the principles that underlay the movement 
in Boston.” 

These numbers present the same attractions in the way of 
paper, type, and pleasing illustrations. 


Select British Essayists. Sir Roger de Coverley. (From the 
Spectator.) Edited by John Habberton. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Charming little book.. It can never grow old. We see here 
how a pure and simple style and candid, sympathetic thought 
enriches the world, and the world never grows weary of it. 
Apart from the literary merit of these papers, and our specula- 
tions as to whether Sir Roger ever really existed or not, is the 
great benefit which English society must have gained from this 
delicate satire launched at its peculiar customs, blended with an 
indulgence and geniality which disarms all ill-feeling. This series 
will comprise valuable portions of the Spectator, the Tattler, 
the Guardian, the fambler, the Lounger, etc., etc. 


The Poetical and Prose Writings of Charles Sprague. New 
Edition, with Portrait and Biographical Sketch. Boston: A, 


Williams. 

This volume carries us back back to early days, when poets 
were fewer than now, and rare among men of business. Mr. 
Sprague came at a fortunate time for himself; his addresses were 


in demand, his verses were cordially received, and his old friends 
will welcome gladly this little book. 
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Recent Theological Works in Germany. 


1. The History of the People Israel, hee L, Seinecke, is a very 
different book from the great work of Ewald, though it has the 
same title. It pretends to bring the history down to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, but only a small part of the 
large volume treats of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel after 
their division. The force of the book is in the development of 
the theory that the regal story of the people is all prefigured in 
the mythical narrative of the Genesis. The Patriarchal tradition 
is really not an authentic narrative, but is all a made-up typical 
description of the later fortunes of the Jewish people. A skilful 
interpreter can find in the Pentateuch an allegorical picture of 
the special details of the books of the Kings and the Prophets. 
The names are all significant. This kind of interpretation is a 
shade more fanciful than the nature myths of Goldziher. It over- 
turns wholly the historical worth of the Biblical traditions, and 
destroys all their genuineness. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Esau, and 
the rest, become only the names of events which happened 
ages after their pretended epoch. Such treatment as this takes 
away not merely the credibility of the accounts, but all their- 
poetry. They were not legendary poems, but were dry inventions, 
deliberately adopted to express political ideas. 

"2. Several years ago Dr. Gustav Bickell issued the first volume 
of the complete works of the famous Syriac doctor and poet, Isaac 
of Antioch, with Latin translation and commentary. The second 
volume, which has just appeared, contains the more important of 
the minor poems of the saint, in which his peculiar views -dis- 
tinctly appear. St. Isaac was a moderate ascetic, but by no 
means a fanatic. He allowed the priests to marry, and he did not 
require monks to fast on Fridays, or severely to mortify the flesh. 
He had great contempt for the forgers of relics, and satirizes the 
multiplication of holy bones, as if these had miraculous power. 
He commends good morals more than merely pious observances. 
He favors studies, and treats indolence as a worse sin than 
the knowledge of classic authors. His works are of high 
value not only as setting forth the moral ideas of the Syrian 
Church, but as illustrations of a literature which is much richer 
than is generally supposed. The title of the book is, Sancti 
Tsaaci Antiocheni, doctoris Syrorum, opera omnia ex omnibus 
quotquot extant, codicibus manuscriptis cum varid lectione Syriace 
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Arabiesque primus edidit, Latine vertit, prolegomenis et glossa- 
rits aucit Dr. Gustarms Bickell, in Universitate Oenspontana 8S. 
Theol. Prof. Pars II. 

3. Over de Mannen der Groote Synagoge. Dr. A. Kuenen 
succeeds better in showing what this body of men was not, than 
in showing the real meaning of the term as the Talmud uses it. 
There is no evidence that in the time of Jesus or in the subse- 
quent ages there was any body having authority which was called 
the “Great Synagogue.” It was neither a Jewish Senate nora 
Jewish Democratic Assembly. It was rather the collected wis- 
dom of the Jewish people, the learned and wise scribes, with only 
the weight of their superior knowledge. The notion that the 
Jewish people had any organization of this kind—to dictate 
magisterially the faith or the practice of the people — is a chimera. 
The “Great Synagogue” had no resemblance to the hierarchy, 
either of the Greek or the Roman Church, and no power of bind- 
ing and loosing, of anathema or ordination. The idea nearest to 
the truth is that the Great Synagogue were learned men whose 
business was to interpret the Scriptures, and who were honored 
for their superior skill in that art. It is to be hoped that some 
English Jew, like Miss Goldsmidt, will give a translation of this 
elaborate investigation of the Dutch Professor. The Talmudism 
of modern France is not to be taken as the satisfactory measure 
of traditional Judaism. The Grand Rabbin is not the successor of 
Maimonides or Moses. 

4. There is a strong passion now for collecting the songs of the 
Church, and doggerel Latin wins an undeserved fame for its relig- 
ious origin. Much of it has the same relation to genuine poetry 
that the lucubrations of Mr. Moody on the stories of the Old 
Testament have to pulpit eloquence. The latest collection of this 
kind which has come to our notice is the book of Hermann 
Hagen, Carmina Medii Avi maximam partem in edita ex bib- 
liothecis Helveticis Collecta. The libraries of Bern, Geneva, 
Kinsiedeln, and others have been ransacked by the unwearied 
editor, and the result is a mass of one hundred and thirty-six 
religious songs of unequal merit; some, which have been thought 
worthy of a place in the Roman Breviary; others, which have 
only a pleasant jingle to commend them. The subjects are very 
various. Some are historic, some ethical, some devotional purely. 
Some are almost too ancient to pass for medieval hymns, and 
belong rather to the early Christian Church. Some of them date 
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back as far, probably, as the eighth Christian century. One of 
them is an acrostic. The press needed to have a more careful 
correction, and the blunders are by no means all in the bad, 
monkish Latin. Hagen’s book may pass as a companion to the 
earlier hymns of Claudian, a genuine religious poet, a revised edi- 
tion of which has just been published at Leipsic by Ludwig 
Jeep. 

5. Herr C. A. Witz, in his Hinleitung in die Schriften Alten 
und Neuen Testaments fiir gebildete Bibelfreunde, begins by say- 
ing that he does not dream of adding any new matter to the 
intelligent study of the Word of God. He only feels justified, 
and eyen bound in duty, to make the existing material more 
intelligible and available for study. Whether the common- 
places which he has brought together from the approved works of 
competent critics will make these well-known facts any more 
intelligible is matter of doubt. To say that Deuteronomy is an 
independent book, that Samuel did not write the books which 
bear his name, that the Hebrew language has no written vowels, 
and such simple truisms, hardly warrants a book so big as this. 
It may do, however, for Sunday-school libraries, and it is safe. 
A translation of it into English or German is not to be expected. 
Careful students will do better to go to the original sources than 
to content themselves with dilutions like this of Herr Witz. 

6. One of the difficult themes of New Testament interpretation 
is the relation of the Old Covenant to the New, of Judaism to 
Christianity. Wiener finds that in morals the two dispensations 
are substantially identical. But in this case, how can the Chris- 
tian have any advantage? Certainly Christ says that he came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil. This question is examined at length 
and with nice criticism by Herr Heinrich Bassermann in his 
treatise, De loco Matthwi Capitis V., 17-20 Commentatis exe- 
getica critica historica. His criticism, to be sure, is rather 
verbal, as to the meaning of the words of Jesus, than a discussion 
of the subject matter, and an illustration of this in the similar 
passages in the Gospels of Mark and Luke. His discussion has a 
polemic tone, as it is moved by antipathies to some of the schools 
of interpretation. Notably he expresses his disgust, not to say 
“horror,” of the dreadful Tiibingen school. His Latinity is not 
of the best, and it is to be regretted that he has not preferred 
good German to bad Latin, as a vehicle for his discourse. But 
even in Germany there is a sort of pedantry which recent gradu- 
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ates affect, and Bassermann is only a “ licentiate,” and not as yet 
a professor. 

7. Three translations of the Bible have been used from am 
early date in the reformed German-speaking churches of Switzer- 
land,—the translation of Luther, a special translation by the 
Ziirich Professors, and a little later, a translation by the learned 
theologian, Piscator. The first of these, however, had by far the 
widest circulation and the highest authority. The relative value 
of these translations is now weighed and judged in the elaborate 
work of Herr J. J. Mezger,— Geschichte der deutschen Bibeliiber- 
setzung in der schwetzerisch-reformirten Kirche von der Reforma- 
tion bis zur Gegenwart. This work is very timely, now that 
a committee are revising the Bible of Luther. Comparatively 
little has been written concerning the history of the German 
Bible, and no pains have been taken to show the corruptions 
which have come in in the different editions. The influence of 
pictorial illustrations which have been used in the German Bible, 
even more than in the English, has not been taken into the 
account. A history of the art of design in Germany cannot leave 
out the art of the Sacred Book. Herr Mezger’s book has three 
divisions: first, from the Reformation to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; second, from that time to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century; third, in the present century to our own time. 
The special Ziirich translation has, of course, more heed than the 
others. 

8. The book of Pastor Johann Roos, which he styles a “his- 
toric apologetic essay” (Augustin und Luther), ought to be much 
better than it is. The subject is interesting, and opens a question 
of great importance in the history of ecclesiastical dogma. But 
_ instead of showing what Luther borrowed from Augustine, or 
how far the heretic of the sixteenth century was indebted to the 
great doctor of the fourth century, Herr Roos spends his strength 
in showing that both of them were Evangelical, converted by 
the Holy Spirit, convinced of justification by faith, and of the 
sufficiency of the written Word as the foundation of sound 
doctrine. He discusses rather the likeness of Luther to Augus- 
tine than the relation of Luther to Augustine. His ingenuity is 
spent in repeating what no one disputes. The apology is for 
both of the champions, that they are Evangelical. The book of 
Roos is in no way a contribution to theological science, good as 
its spirit is. It adds nothing to what Bindemann has said about. 
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Augustine, or what Késtlin has said about Luther. It holds to 
the doctrine that Christianity was a supernatural Divine revela- 
tion, and finds proof of this in the spiritual history of both of the 
heroes. Luther and Augustine are alike witnesses to this ortho- 
dox theory. ° 

9. Dr. Karl Benrath, whose able biography of Bernardino 
Ochino has already been translated into English, follows this with 
a remarkable inaugural address on the sources of the history of 
the Reformation in Italy (Uber die Quellen der LItalienischen 
Reformations geschichte). These sources are, first: the actual 
treatises of the leaders and champions of the Reform; second, 
their correspondence with noted persons, scholars, priests, and 
noble women,—Vittoria Colonna, Olympia Morata, and others; 
and, third, documents existing in the Papal and Royal Archives. 
The tracts and books of the Italian Reformers are comparatively 
scarce, as the decree of the Inquisition for their destruction was 
faithfully executed. Hardly any copies of the famous tract on 
the “good work of Christ,” of which forty thousand copies were 
circulated through Italy, are now known to be in existence. The 
Index Expurgatorius keeps the tradition of them after they 
have disappeared. More of the letters remain, but from these it 
is not easy to draw definite conclusions. The Archives of the 
Vatican have long been closed to scholars, and the secrets of that 
rich collection are still kept secret, notwithstanding the fact that 
it was transported to Paris by the first Napoleon. Benrath’s book 
is extremely rich in details of the Italian Reformers, and his 
catalogue of names has many who have heretofore not been 
heard of. 

10. Professor E. L. Rochholz goes beyond all the iconoclasts in 
his resolution of the story of “Tell and Gessler” into an Indian 
myth. Without fear of the dreadful wrath of the Swiss people, 
who are at this moment preparing to rebuild more conspicuously 
the Tell monuments on the shores of the Lake of Lucerne, Roch- 
holz affirms that this myth is Oriental in its origin, and that it has 
many forms in the legends of different nations; that it was Swed- 
ish before it became Swiss, and that it is in no sense original in 
Switzerland... The arrow-shooting is connected with the sun’s 
rays. There is no foundation in the family history of Gessler for 
the story of Tell’s trial, or for the subsequent escape of the daring 
bowman. Schiller’s tragedy is a work of pure imagination. That 
a Swiss Professor should have treated in this way the most 
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precious of all his national traditions is quite amazing. But he 
has used unpublished sources, and his mythical theory has ample 
material to sustain it. It is*not probable, nevertheless, that the 
subscriptions to a new chapel at Kiissnacht, and a memorial at 
Gruétli will cease, or that the people of the Four Cantons will be 
spoiled of their treasure by such historical scepticism. The 
Square at Altdorf will hold its legend, though the “Old South” 
in Boston ‘may become a prey to the spoiler, and Plymouth Rock 
cease to be a “blarney stone.” 

11. Dr. J. C. Morikofer’s history of Evangelical refugees in 
Switzerland ( Geschichte der evangelischen Fliichtlinge in Schweiz) 
is one of those admirable monographs which German Professors 
bring out in testimony of their sense of the honor of a Doctor’s 
degree. Switzerland was not the only State of Europe which 
gave asylum to the French Protestants, fleeing from persecution 
and tyranny. The Huguenot names in England and Germany, 
and the Walloon churches of Holland, still testify to the hospital- 
ity given to the fugitives from the land of the “grand Monarque.” 
But, considering its size and its weakness, no land received and 
protected so many as the free land of the Swiss Cantons. Geneva, 
Basle, Ziirich, Berne, have a reputation as honorable in this kind 
as their reputation for orthodoxy in doctrine and zeal for the 
faith. Sometimes, no doubt, as Mérikofer shows, they were not 
friendly to the intruders who claimed their protection. And a 
good many of these refugees were political disturbers of the 
peace, who used the privilege of their asylum to plot insuzrection 
and to involve the government in their conspiracies. Mérikofer’s 
book is large in size, but is full of valuable matter. The style is 
simple, if such a word is proper for a German book, and there is 


no attempt at fine writing or rhetorical effect, though the theme 
is very tempting. 
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THE RISE AND THE GROWTH OF THE MONAS- 
TIC ORDERS.* 


The ascetic idea has, perhaps, developed more striking 
results inside of Christian limits than anywhere outside of 
them; but it must not be forgotten that the ascetic idea is 
by no means original with Christianity. Buddhism is an 
ascetic religion, a religion of self-denial, of self-abasement, of 
self-torture. It was this for centuries before the birth of 
Christianity just as much asitisnow. ‘The ascetic was to 
wear no dress except such as he could make with his own 
hands out of such rags as he could collect in cemeteries, and 
over these a cheap yellow garment. His food was to be of 
the simplest, and he was to beg for it from door to door. 
He was to avoid cities, and to live in the forest. He was 
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never to lie down, even in sleep. Thus it appears that the 
early Buddhist monk, like the early Christian monk, made 
good his title.—monk meaning solitary. The course of 
development in both cases was the same up to a certain 
point. The monk became a cenobite; his cave, or hut, a cell. 
Communities arose. To-day the white walls of the Buddhist 
monasteries are omnipresent in all Buddhist countries, and 
the yellow gown of the monk is a constant apparition. But 
that asceticism is less congenial to the West than to the 
Kast, its early home, is evidenced by the fact that the Buddh- 
ist monasteries have never accumulated wealth like those 
of Western Europe. Moreover, the Buddhist’s vows are not 
irrevocable. He can return to the world. In this way, one 
source of monastic corruption in the West has been avoided. 

Westward the star of this ascetic empire takes its way. 
During the infancy of Christianity there were ascetic com- 
munities in Egypt and in Palestine, the Therapute and 
Essenes, communities living apart from the world, abstain- 
ing from marriage and from all personal possessions. And 
it-was in Egypt and in Palestine that the ascetic side of 
Christianity was first developed,—in Egypt first of all, and 
then in Palestine. To-day the Christianity of Egypt is a 
highly discreditable affair. It has no excellent or influential 
quality. It was different in the early Christian centuries. 
Excellent or not, it was profoundly influential. The whole 
scheme of Christian orthodoxy was substantially worked out 
in Egypt, and, when other arguments were lacking to enforce 
it, the monks brought their clubs and other means of vio- 
lence. The ascetic idea was nota simple product but the 
joint result of various causes, some of which were philosophi- 
cal, some Scriptural, and some social. The philosophical 
causes must be sought for in those dualistic notions very 
common in the East, which were equally embodied in such 
diverse forms of early Christianity as Montanism and Gnos- 
ticigm. Both of these sects conceived of matter and spirit, 
soul and body, as absolutely opposed to each other. The less 
body the more soul, was an axiomatic truth with all Mon- 
tanists and Gnostics, and with many others. A direct result 
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of this axiom was the mortification of the flesh, the most 
determined opposition to the instincts of the natural man. 
Allied to these conceptions was the conception of God as 
‘a jealous God,” best pleased with his children when they 
were least happy, and the correlative conception of duty as 
the obligation to do the most disagreeable things for the 
simple reason that they were disagreeable. These concep- 
tions of God and duty had this origin: men had made God 
in their own image, and more especially in the image of their 
earthly sovereigns. But the happiness of the earthly sover- 
eign seemed to demand the misery of his subjects. Again, a 
good deal of manifest duty was manifestly hard. Hence, the 
commonest of fallacies: post hoc, ergo propter hoc. The hard- 
ness was thought to constitute the duty, and the harder a 
thing was the more obviously was it of the nature of duty. 
The sexual passion is the strongest of all passions. The 
denial of it to the average man is the most painful of all 
denials; hence, thought the ascetic, the most virtuous. Thus 
chastity —in the sense of the entire repression of the sexual 
passion — became the great ideal of the ascetic. Everything 
was subordinate to this. All labors, fastings, flagellations, 
which the monks imposed upon themselves were directed to 
the end of keeping their bodies under, and bringing them 
into subjection. 

That the ascetic idea could find any warrant for itself in 
Scripture, the “muscular Christianity,” and Protestants gen- 
erally, are very eager to deny; and if the Old Testament 
were the whole Bible, their case would be a strong one, 
though the Carmelite friars profess to date from Elijah 
of Mt. Carmel as their founder, and some of the actions 
of the prophets have an anchoritish look. For, certainly, 
the Jewish people not only believed that God made man, 
but that he also meant him and no part of him more than his 
sexual nature. The Jewish people were in love with health 
and vigor, with long life and married life and a numerous 
‘progeny. No proof of the Divine blessing seemed to them 
more signal than a multitude of children. The psalmist 
said, “They are like arrows in the hand of a mighty man. 
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Blessed is he that has his quiver full of them.” After 
plenty of children, plenty of sheep and cattle and land, or 
money that could buy all these, seemed the best sign of the 
divine approval. But in the New Testament we find a dif- 
ferent set of sentiments. There are plenty of texts that 
have no fellowship with asceticism. Jesus says that he 
“came eating and drinking.” Certainly he was no recluse. 
But though he asked, “ How can the children of the bride- 
chamber fast while the bridegroom is with them?” he 
prophesied that they would fast when he was taken from 
them. ‘The praise of poverty constantly recurs. “ Blessed 
are the poor,” we read, and “Go to, ye rich men, weep and 
howl, for you have received your consolation.” St. Antony, 
the greatest of the Eastern monks, was converted to asceti- 
cism by hearing read in church the story of the young man 
who had great possessions, and whom Jesus commanded to 
sell all that he had and give it to the poor. There is no 
question but that St. Paul preferred celibacy to marriage, be- 
cause, we say to-day, he thought the world was coming to 
an end. But then, so thought all the ascetics of the third 
and fourth centuries. Nor was there wanting in the words 
of Jesus a clear expression (at least so, to his cost, thought 
Origen, the ablest scholar of his time) of opposition to the 
married state for those who had the courage to attain a 
loftier ideal. Taken by themselves, we may be pretty cer- 
tain that these Scripture warrants would not have been 
sufficient to imbue thousands of men with the ascetic idea. 
Texts, even the most authoritative, are seldom the only 
reasons which men have for engaging in any definite course 
of action. They are hardly ever more than eacuses. And 
we may be pretty certain that these ascetic texts, even in 
conjunction with the philosophical ideas which tended in the 
same direction, would not have produced an immense devel- 
opment of asceticism in the early Church. But these Script- 
ure warrants and these philosophical ideas were vigorously 
sustained and supplemented by the actual social conditions 
of the time. Persecution drove men into the deserts. The 
ascetic life attracted by its democratic character many who 
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“dearly loved a lord.” In the desert or the monastery these _ 
could associate on equal terms with the most exalted person- 
ages. Here the slave found a refuge from captivity, and the 
criminal from prison and from death; the man of wealth 
preferred giving up everything at once to having it go ina 
rapid succession of extortions levied by the corrupt officials 
of the empire. The barbarian invasions had begun and were 
making life intolerable. Last, but not least, the principle of 
action and reaction came into play. Satiety begot contempt 
for luxury and lust. The epicure, the debauchee, and 
harlot, turning from their coarse delights with loathing, 
found everywhere the meagre hospitality of the monastery 
or the desert extended to them, and plenty ready to assure 
them of the vast superiority of spiritual to carnal ecstasies. 
Thus the consenting force of various causes pushed irresisti- 
bly in the direction of the ascetic life. 

The Eastern origin of Christian monachism is clearly 
attested by the fact that all the words descriptive of the 
monastic state are Eastern words, some Greek, some Syriac; 
for example,— hermit, monk, anchoret, monastery, cenobite, 
ascetic, abbot, abbey. The Egyptian deserts adjacent to the 
valley of the Nile witness the first startling exhibitions of 
ascetic zeal. The West has never seen anything so harsh, 
so gloomy and extravagant. The West has had but few 
anchorets, and these have lived decent, comfortable lives in 
comparison with the squalor and self-torture of the Eastern 
hermits. The typical Eastern hermit was “a hideous, sor- 
did, and emaciated maniac, without knowledge, without 
patriotism, without natural affection, passing his life in a 
long routine of useless and atrocious self-torture, and quail- 
ing before the ghastly phantoms of his delirious brain.” 
The first monks, as their name implies, were all solitary. In 
the history of Eastern monachism four names loom up 
above all others. These names (the first and second, per- 
haps, purely mythical) are Paul, Antony, Pachomius, Basil. 
I might add the name of St. Simeon Stylites as representative 
of the most horrible and loathsome excesses of self-torture. 
Of all the hermit monks, Paul is the most celebrated. The 
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fame of his austerities excited hundreds to follow his exam- 
ple. He is often spoken of as the first of the anchorites. 
But no such doubtful honor can be claimed for him. When 
he was over a hundred years old, Antony went to see him. 
A loaf of bread was miraculously furnished, but neither 
would break it first. After many hours of mutual protesta- 
tion a happy thought occurred to one of them: that each 
should clutch an end of it and pull until it broke. Antony, 
according to the legends, remained with Paul until his 
death, but was too old and weak to dig his grave. Where- 
upon there came two lions out of the desert and dug the 
grave and left without molesting the survivor. Here are a 
few traits that have been lovingly transmitted, some of them 
by the great St. Jerome. One hermit lived for thirty years 
on a small portion of barley bread and muddy water. An- 
other lived for three years in a dried-up well. Another 
never washed his clothes, nor changed his tunic till it fell to 
pieces. St. Macarias slept ina marsh. St. Athanasius, the 
great champion of orthodoxy, relates with enthusiasm that 
St. Antony had never been guilty of washing his feet. The 
cleanliness of the body was regarded as a pollution of the 
soul. St. Abraham didn’t wash his face for fifty years; but 
his biographer informs us that “his face reflected the purity 
of his soul.” St. Ammon never changed his clothes after he 
had had a change of heart. Some of the hermits, on the 
contrary, abjured all clothing. In Syria there was a sect 
called Grazers, because they ate nothing but grass. But the 
austerities of St. Simeon the Stylite were the most aston- 
ishing and the most disgusting. The particulars are such 
that one wants to sprinkle the pages that record them with 
some powerful disinfectant. He built successively three 
pillars, the last sixty feet high. On this he actually lived 
for thirty years, ceaselessly and rapidly bending his body in 
prayer. We are expected to believe this, and that he stood 
for a whole year upon one leg. Pilgrims came from every 
quarter, and, sometimes, for hundreds of miles to do him 


homage. When, at length, he died a crowd of prelates fol- 
lowed him to the grave. 
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A sadder chapter in the history of early monachism than 
that which glorifies its horrid filthiness, is that which praises 
the inflexible hardness with which all natural affections 
were repressed. Husbands were encouraged to desert their 
wives, and wives their husbands; parents their children, and 
children their parents. St. Ambrose devoted a chapter to 
showing that it was more worthy of praise for children to 
enter the monastery against their parents’ wishes than with 
their approbation. There is a terrible verse in the Gospels 
that could be appealed to in confirmation of such teaching : 
If any man come to me and hate not his father and mother 
and wife and children and brothers and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple. ‘“*A young man 
who has heart to despise a mother’s grief, will easily bear 
any other labor that is imposed upon him.” “In this mat- 
ter,” said St. Jerome, “cruelty is the only piety. Though 
your father fall down on the threshold before you, pass over 
his body. Shall I think of a mother’s tears? Such chains as 
thése the love of God and the fear of hell can easily 
break.” 

The change from the solitary life of the hermit to the 
associated life of the monastery, was not the result of any 
deliberate forethought. Let a hermit become celebrated for 
bis virtues and austerities, and he was sought out by other 
hermits, anxious to learn his methods and adore his graces. 
Generally they came and went. Sometimes, however, they 
remained, finding some neighboring hole or grotto, or build- 
ing a hut hard by. Antony, we read, as the most famous of 
all the hermits, attracted a great multitude of enthusiastic 
admirers and copyists. The majority came and wondered, 
and returned to their own solitudes; but many begged leave 
to remain. Gradually there sprang up a cluster of huts 
about his own, and he found himself regarded as the abbot, 
that is, the father of the grewing community. This was 
the real beginning of the monastery. It did not at once 
supplant the solitary life of the hermits. It never did this 
in the East to the same extent asin the West. As late as 
the sixteenth century we have contemporary accounts of 
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Russian anchorites, as disagreeable as the accounts of Athan- 
asius and Jerome. It was Pachomius who first collected 
companies of monks into great buildings. He made many 
other changes, and, indeed, there was great need of them. 
Between laxity and severity, he found that the ascetic idea 
was coming into great discredit. Carried away by a momen- 
tary enthusiasm, hundreds became monks who were not able 
to sustain a prolonged course of self-denial. These either 
went back into the world and into baser courses than they 
had been guilty of before they left it, or introduced its pas- 
sions and excesses within the sacred precincts of the monas- 
tic villages. The consequences of too much severity Were 
not less painful. The victim of self-torture often became 
mad, the victim of the most terrible hallucinations. Suicide 
became fearfully common. Worse than madness or suicide 
were the exhibitions of spiritual pride. Imagining they had 
attained perfection, some of the hermits regarded themselves 
as hardly less than God. Others considered themselves 
absolved from moral obligations by the intensity of their 
rigors, and fell away into the lowest depths of gluttony and 
debauchery. To control these follies and excesses, Pacho- 
mius formulated a monastic rule which did much to lessen 
their extravagance. The obligation to labor was insisted on, 
and many of the monasteries swarmed with busy workmen, 
pursuing a considerable variety of occupations. This obliga- 
tion was still more clearly enforced by St. Basil of Ceesarea, 
who in over two hundred questions and answers, elaborated 
a system of monastic life that has been now for fifteen centu- 
ries the standard of the Eastern monasteries. Basil stoutly 
opposed himself to the hermits who, in his day, were very 
numerous. He characterized their methods very sternly, 
and roused their opposition and their hate. Basil was the 
eastern Benedict, but after him there came no one to supple- 
ment his labors, and revive the steadily decaying force of 
the monastic spirit; no St. Bernard, no Dominic, no Francis, 
no Loyola. The name of Basil is the last great name in the 
history of Eastern monachism. 


This history is very different from the history of mona- 
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chism in the West. It is the history of a few centuries of 
extravagance and violence succeeded by a thousand years of 
torpor. Lazy, ignorant, fanatical, the hermits and the early 
cenobites were at the mercy of the pious demagogues who made 
them the instruments of their bigotry and hate. At every 
critical juncture, Alexandria and Constantinople were liable 
to be flooded with a multitude of squalid savages, “spoiling 
for a fight,’ and eager to imbrue their hands with innocent 
blood. A mob of monks was the most powerful argument 
that orthodoxy could wield. The influence of this argument 
in determining the merits of different theological proposi- 
tions in the early church cannot be overrated. 

Asceticism had made but little headway in the West, 
when Athanasius, for the time being under ban at Constanti- 
nople, came to Rome full of enthusiasm for the hermits and 
the monks among whom he had found the most eager and 
unscrupulous defenders of his doctrine of the deity of Christ. 
His enthusiasm was contagious. The four great Latin fathers, 
Jerome and Ambrose, Augustine and Gregory, were all 
ardent supporters of the ascetic theory of life, and of the 
monastery as the ideal Christian community. St. Martin of 
Tours has the reputation of founding the first monastery in 
the West, but his relation to Western monasticism was very 
similar to Antony’s reputed relation to Eastern. His mon- 
astery, situated in Gaul, was not a single building, but a col- 
lection of little hermitages, united only by his supervision. 
By the middle of the fourth century there were a few mon- 
asteries in Italy following the Eastern rule of Basil. But 
monasticism in the West was a comparatively feeble product 
until the time of Benedict of Nursia, who was born in 480. 
He was the founder of the great Benedictine Order, the 
longest-lived, the most wealthy, the most influential, the 
most extensive of all the orders in the West. Benedict was 
the Basil of the West, but far more practical, not being 
diverted from his work, as Basil was, by an absorbing inter- 
est in speculative theology. Italy was swarming with her- 
mits, and at first Benedict cast his lot in with them. He 
soon became convinced, however, that their idleness, their 
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beggary, their immorality, was not only scandalizing the 
monastic profession, but Christianity itself, He conceived 
the idea of uniting the more faithful of these nomads into a 
regular community, under a definite rule. Near what was 
recently the Neapolitan frontier, still stands the monastery 
of Monte Casino, and happy is the traveller who can step 
aside a little from the beaten track of tourists to meditate 
amid its beautiful seclusions. For thirteen centuries and a 
half this site has been occupied by a Benedictine monastery ; 
the original building was the first of all the goodly company 
that afterwards adorned the mountain sides, the cliffs and 
valleys of Western Europe, first with their simple unpre- 
tending, afterwards with their splendid and imposing, archi- 
tecture. But in the year 529 this site was occupied by a 
Pagan temple dedicated to the god Apollo, the last Pagan 
temple remaining in Italy. Benedict razed its altar, broke 
the statue of the god, cut down the sacred grove, and reared 
among the ruins a cloister for his monks. People generally 
think of a monk as incarnate idleness, not knowing that the 
proverb, Qui laborat orat—he who labors prays,—is a prov- 
erb of monkish origin. But it is a proverb that very fairly 
indicates the spirit of St. Benedict and his immediate follow- 
ers, and, indeed, of many of the great leaders of monachism, 
and thousands of the rank and file. The original object of 
the labor was to keep the body under and bring it into sub- 
jection, and to employ the mind so that it should not hold 
converse with debasing thoughts and visions of impurity. 
But the incidental results were not less wonderful, and it 
may well be doubted whether, in the long run, the disciplin- 
ary office of labor was the thing most present to the laborer’s 
mind. At first accepted and endured only as a discipline, 
labor soon came to be a good thing in itself, and to be recom- 
mended by its great results. As the monks saw the stubborn 
earth subdued by their endeavors, its wastes reclaimed, its 
morasses drained and cultivated, its barren hills all draped 
with vines and crowned with their great monasteries’ gleam- 
ing walls, they could but think that the toil which did all 
this had some other justification than its efficiency in neu- 
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tralizing the instincts and the passions of the natural man. 
A conception of the dignity of labor rose in their minds. 
And however idle and useless the monks have been at cer- * 
tain stages of their history, it must never be forgotten there 
is another side to their character; that at other stages of 
their history they have been tremendous workers, and per- 
formed herculean tasks. Let it be squarely spoken: the 
monks of Western Europe were the pioneers of civilization, 
the conquerors of the soil, the founders of innumerable 
towns and cities throughout France and Germany. Many 
of these towns and cities bear the mark of their monastic 
origin in their names; but there are scores beside that bear 
no such mark, and yet are proved by the researches of the 
antiquarian to have been born under the shadow of the 
cloister, and reared under the protection of the monks. In 
England, it is said, the monks selected for themselves the 
most fertile valleys; that wherever now you come upon a 
spot of unusual natural advantages, it is sure to be the site 
of some old abbey. But on the continent the monks for the 
most part preferred to measure themselves against obstacles. 
Monte Casino, the great mother of the monasteries, situated 
on its beetling crags, set the example for many of the chil- 
dren that issued from its fertile womb. Hundreds of monas- 
teries were built in just such places. At first a scanty sus- 
tenance was coaxed from the narrow bits of soil among the 
rocks; then, as the community increased, the benefactions of 
its patrons grew more munificent and the landed possessions 
reached down into the adjoining valleys. Then, too, in 
course of time the swamps vied with the crags in soliciting 
the industry of the monks. When St. Bernard went forth — 
in the twelfth century to found a new Cistercian monastery, 
he chose for its site a spot called the Valley of Wormwood, 
so harsh a place it was, and, apparently, so untamable; and 
ere long it had become in name and fact, Clairvaux, the 
beautiful valley. This was a fair sample of the doings of the 
monks in the centuries immediately following the reform of 
Benedict, and whenever in later times a period of reforma- 
tion arrested the general decadence. ‘Idleness,” wrote St. 
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Benedict, “is the enemy of the soul. They only are the 
true monks who support themselves by the labor of their 
hands.” ; 

The rule of Benedict prescribed continual occupation ; 
manual labor for seven hours each day, in part agricultural, 
in part copying the classic Greek and Roman authors, 
besides reading and the instruction of youth. A novitiate of 
one year was made indispensable before the irrevocable vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience were taken. All appli- 
cants were received, and, once received, no distinction was 
made between high and low. Noblemen and slaves worked 
together in the field, and took in turn the task of serving 
each other at table. Benedict had no faith in severe austeri- 
ties, and his rule did not prescribe them. Hospitality to all 
strangers was enjoined as an essential duty. 

My readers will agree with me that a great deal of happi- 
ness must have been possible under such a rule as this. And, 
indeed, there was, as the very names of the monasteries sug- 
gest again and again,—-such names as Bright Place, Joyous 
Place, Dear Place, Good Haven, The Happy Meadow, The 
Resting Place. Allow that the subtraction from it of all 
domestic happiness was an immense subtraction, still much 
remained: a simple regular life, the union of intellectual and 
manual labor, and such an opportunity for the growth of 
friendship as could hardly be afforded under any other cir- 
cumstances. A very interesting chapter might be written 
on the friendship of the monastery and adorned with pleas- 
ant illustrations. These men, cut off from our habitual 
objects of affection, from wives and children, turned in good 
part that force of their natures which spends itself upon 
these objects on each other. The corporate spirit of the 
monastery was fostered in a hundred pleasant ways, but 
sometimes, too, in ways most hard and terrible. The vow of 
poverty was designed to prevent the monk from having any- 
thing as his own. A single story will illustrate’ this spirit 
perfectly. When Gregory the Great, who, after Benedict, 
was the next great personal force in the monastic world, was 
abbot of a monastery, he fell very sick, and his life was only 
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saved by the skill of a monk, Justus, who attended him day 
and night with most affectionate and thoughtful care. Soon 
after, Justus, dying, confessed to Gregory that he had three 
pieces of gold concealed in a flask of medicine. Gregory at 
once sprohibited every one from approaching the bedside of 
the dying man, the new Simon Magus. No word of consola- 
tion or of hope was suffered to be spoken. Only his brother 
was admitted to him at length that he might tell him that 
he died detested by the whole community. And no sooner 
was he dead than his body was cast out upon the dunghill 
with the three pieces of gold, the whole community shouting, 
“Thy money perish with thee.” 

From the sixth to the ninth century Monte Casino was 
almost the only seat of learning in all Italy. Here, and in 
other Benedictine monasteries were compiled the earliest 
libraries. To the Benedictine monks we owe the preserva- 
tion of almost all that has reached us of the treasures of 
classic literature. There came a time when, parchment get- 
ting dear, the monks did their best to erase these classics 
that they might use the parchment to perpetuate their own 
inanities. For this they have been roundly cursed; but in 
all fairness it must be asserted that the later monks only 
undid a part of the work done by the earlier. Let us not 
while execrating those forget our debt to these. The copy- 
ing of the classics was at one time such an engrossing func- 
tion of the monks that “copyist” got to be synonymous 

with monk. A not less important service was the compila- 
tion of documents and codes and chronicles which are the 
basis of all medieval history. Little by little these congenial 
tasks encroached upon the sphere of manual labor. A cent- 
ury after Benedict it was customary for one monk to read 
while the others worked with their hands. The congrega- 
tion of St. Maurus, an offshoot from the Benedictines, 
reduced the manual labor to one hour daily; but each new 
reformer of monastic discipline generally brought back for a 
time, at least, the rule of Benedict. 

Before the death of Benedict, the order he had founded 
had spread into many different countries. In less than two 
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centuries it had assimilated all the other monastic institu- 
tions of Western Europe to itself. In due time it had 
founded abbeys in Asia, in the far North, in Iceland no less 
than eight, which became the repositories of those traditions 
and the nurses of that literature which made the recent one- 
thousandth anniversary of the settlement of Iceland by the 
Norsemen so profoundly interesting, and has thrown such a 
flood of light on the religion and the social life of our 
Teutonic ancestors. In the fifteenth century the monaste- 
ries of the Benedictine order numbered eighty-two thousand 
seven hundred and forty-one. 
It was the wish of Benedict to exclude the monks from 
‘priestly functions and from political life; but more and 
morethe monastery became a training school for priests, and 
more and more the abbot of the monastery became the com- 
panion and the rival of princes, having sometimes an im- 
mense civil jurisdiction. In the case of Monte Casino, when 
it was at the summit of its power and grandeur, this civil 
jurisdiction extended over two principalities, twenty counties, 
four hundred and forty villages, two hundred and fifty castles, 
three hundred and thirty-six manors, twenty-three seaports, 
and sixteen hundred and sixty-two churches. The vow of 
poverty was individual and did not extend to the corporation. 
At an early period in the history of the Benedictines it came 
to be understood that to endow a monastery was the fairest 
proof of Christian virtue and a short cut through purga- 
tory into the joys of heaven. The monasteries grew enor- 
mously rich. They added field to field, and farm to farm, 
and manor to manor, until in the thirteenth century a third 
part of all the land in Western Europe was in the legal grasp 
of the monastic orders. A Benedictine abbot is reported to 
have said, “ My vow of poverty has given me a hundred 
thousand crowns a year; my vow of obedience has raised me 
to the rank of a sovereign prince.” The estates of the mon- 
asteries grew so much faster than the communities that it 
soon became necessary to employ assistants in the work of 
agriculture, and at length this sort of work was almost 
entirely delegated to others. And it must be allowed that 
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many of the abbots proved excellent “captains of industry ”; 
that they endeared themselves to the peasantry as the feudal 
barons did not; that they were easy task-masters and good 
landlords; the best agriculturists in Europe. With the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, the cultivation of the vine in 
many places disappeared; but to this day the choicest wines 
of Germany’are produced from vineyards originally planted 
by monks. 

Charity and hospitality are virtues which the monastic 
orders illustrated in their best days in the most charming 
manner. For many centuries the hospice of the cloister was 
the only inn where rich and poor, travellers and pilgrims, 
found shelter,—the sole asylum, in rural districts, at least, 
where the sick and infirm were ever received. It is foubt- 
less true that a great deal of the charity had for its 
object the ultimate welfare of the giver’s soul. But it 
was something to conceive of salvation as dependent upon 
kindly ministrations rather than on the acceptance of arid 
theological propositions. The charity was not always wise. 
It pauperized the recipient. But a true theory of charity 
was not discovered until very recently, and the true practice 
of it is still rare enough to teach us caution in condemning 
the charitable monks of medieval times. 

From the time of Benedict until the time of Loyola—a thou- 
sand years,—the history of monasticism is the history of a 
series of decadences and reformations. ‘No sooner had any) 
one of the older orders,” writes Dean Milman, “attained to 
numbers, rank, or influence, than it became more and more 
estranged from the humbler classes; the vows of poverty 
had been eluded; the severer rule gradually relaxed; the 
individual might remain poor, but the order or the convent 
became rich.” Then some reformer would arise; the rule 
of Benedict for a time would be restored; then laxity would 
come again. ‘Monasticism had ever been and was tracing 
the same cycle. Now the wilderness, the most utter soli- 
tude, the utmost poverty, the contest with the stubborn 
forest and unwholesome morass, the most exalted piety, the 
devotion which had not hours enough during the day and 
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night for its exercise, the rule which could not be enforced 
too strictly, the strongly competing asceticism, the inventive 
self-discipline, the inexhaustible, emulous ingenuity of self- 
torture, the boastful servility of obedience,—all this at first ; 
then afterward the lavish offerings of the faithful, the grants 
of the repentant lord, the endowments of the remorseful 
king,—the opulence, the power, the magnificence. The wat- 
tled hut, the rock-hewn hermitage is now the stately cloister; 
the lowly church of wood the lofty and gorgeous abbey; the 
marsh a domain of intermingling meadow and cornfields; the 
brawling stream or mountain torrent a succession of quiet 
tanks or pools fattening innumerable fish. The superior, a 
man once bowed to the earth with humility, careworn, pale, 
emaciated, with a coarse habit bound with a cord, with 
naked feet, is become an abbot on his curveting palfrey, in 
rich attire, with his jewelled cross of solid silver borne 
before him, travelling to take his place among the lordliest 
in the realm.” * 

These lapses from the strictness of monastic discipline 
were sure to be the signal for some outbreak of impassioned 
zeal, some effort to restore the old simplicity and rigor. 
Sometimes the effort did not extend beyond a single cloister. 
Sometimes it was powerless even in so narrow a field to 
achieve even a temporary reform. But in a few instances the 
zeal was allied with so ‘much ability, and interpreted so 
clearly the interior spirit of the time, that the reform had 
wide extent and lasting influence. The history of these 
monastic reformations brings a few names into a prominence 
strangely disproportioned to that humility which the reform- 
ers made their personal ideal. The first of these is Benedict 
of Aniani, who was born midway of the eighth century. 
The temper of this second Benedict was more rigid than that 
of the first. The rule of Benedict of Nursia seemed to him 
well suited to beginners, but below the dignity of a full- 
grown ascetic. But the lessons of experience brought him 
back to this rule as the highest practicable, if not the most 
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desirable. This Benedict was contemporary with Charle- 
magne, and that great ruler gave him all the sympathy and 
help that he desired. A genuine reform swept over the 
whole Frankish empire. Another period of decay soon fol- 
lowed, largely by reason of the appointment of lay abbots 
over the monasteries, worldly and greedy men, ambitious 
only to enjoy the princely revenues of their position. The 
next great name is that of Odo of Clugni, a monastery which 
afterward became the most sumptuous in Europe, its church 
the largest and the most magnificent in France and in all 
Europe, with the exception of St. Peter’s. It was at Clugni, 
still deeply marked with Odo’s recent influence, that the 
great Hildebrand found a congenial home. And the name of 
Hildebrand is the name of the next great reformer. He, 
not content with bringing back the monasteries to the sim- 
plicity of their primitive discipline, practically destroyed the 
distinction between the secular and regular clergy by mak- 
ing the secular celibate; with remorseless zeal compelling 
married priests to forsake their wives and children, or brave 
the Papal malediction. Six years after the death of Hilde- 
brand, in 1091, a man was born who, without ever arriving 
at the Papal dignity, was to play much the same part in the 
twelfth century that Hildebrand played in the eleventh. 
This man was Bernard of Clairvaux. What stuff there was 
in him we may infer from the fact that Montalembert’s 
Monks of the West, a most voluminous history written with 
splendid and effusive eloquence, and full of partisan zeal, 
was written as an introduction to a life of Bernard. St. 
Bernard was, indeed, the greatest of the monks. If he could 
have given himself without reserve to the perfection of mo- 
nastic discipline and the extension of monastic houses, he 
might have left a fame for these things of astounding magni- 
tude. But he had to be Pope-maker as well as monk; he 
had to preach crusades, and heal a Papal schism, and contend 
with Abelard and with Arnold of Brescia. And still his 
purely monastic labors were very great. He did not found 
the Cistercian order, but he made it a power. When he 


entered the parent convent at Citeaux, it had sent out no 
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colony. Bernard led the first, that which converted the 
Valley of Wormwood into Clairvaux. At his death he had 
established one hundred and sixty monasteries subject to his 
alma mater. But his monastic reformation is not to be meas- 
ured by these facts. The spirit of the man went far beyond 
the limits of the Cistercian order and infused itself through 
the Benedictine order as well. 

Bernard was preacher as well as monk. The next great 
spectacle in the history of monasticism is the identification 
of the monastic calling with the function of preaching. This 
function had fallen into disuse. The priest contented him- 
self with mere ceremony. Meantime, all Europe was astir 
with the beginnings of a tremendous intellectual activity. 
The Dark Ages were coming toan end. The Renaissance and 
the Reformation were stealthily creeping forward. The new 
languages were gaining ground, and Latin, the language of 
the Church, became less and less the language of the people. 
A great number of heretical sects were growing up, develop- 
ing a great amount of hostility to the priests, the Pope, and 
the ordinary administration of religion. The views of these 
sects were propagated by preaching. The preachers spoke 
in the vernacular, and were in sympathy with the people. 
Formidable movements were developed by the poor men of 
Lyons, and by the Albigenses.* Evidently, if this sort of 
thing were to continue, there would be no end of trouble. 
Innocent HI. thought a home crusade was the needed 
specific, and stirred it up accordingly. But there were 
others who were of a different opinion. 

At this juncture there arose in different parts of Europe — 
one in Italy, the other in Spain—two men of very different 
character, and yet essentially agreed as to the proper method 
of contending with the heretical and disintegrating forces of 
the time. These men are known in history as St. Dominic 


*The Crusades in no small degree grew out of monasticism, Peter the Hermit 
preaching the first, and St. Bernard the second, and out of the Crusades grew the 
great military orders,—the Soldier Monks, Knights Templars, Knights of St. John, 


and so on, destined to play a striking part in European history, and to die hard after 
a fearful struggle with the Papacy. 
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and St. Francis. Dominic was born in 1170, seventeen years 
after the death of Bernard; Francis in 1182. Of the two 
men, Francis is by far the more attractive. He had the 
softer nature, an exquisite sensibility, a marvellous tender- 
ness for everything that God had made. He was a man, and 
nothing human was foreign to him. But his great heart 
took in the animal creation, and even the inanimate world. 
The animating spirit of Dominic would seem to have been 
hatred of heresy ; that of Francis love of the Father and the 
brethren. But their methods were essentially the same. 
They were both democracy incarnate. ‘They identified them- 
selves with the lowest and the poorest of mankind. At first 
the emphasis of Francis was more upon poverty; that of 
Dominic more upon preaching; but Francis and the Francis- 
cans came to unite the two things more, and Dominic and 
the Dominicans to forge them more and more into a single 
weapon. From the time of Benedict every monk had taken 
the vow of poverty. What could Dominic and Francis do 
more? They could take this vow for the order as well as for 
the individual monk. Here was a tremendous difference. 
This had never been done before. The individual monk 
could call nothing his own. But the monastery and the 
order could attain to boundless wealth. By poverty Francis 
meant beggary. From the time of Benedict, withdrawal 
from the world had been an essential feature in the monastic 
ideal; aye, from the times of earliest Eastern monachism. 
But Dominic and Francis insisted that the field is not the 
monastery but the world. They chose their dwelling-places 
not in secluded valleys, nor on lofty crags, but in the towns 
and cities where population was the thickest, where vice and 
misery were most appalling. And this outward difference 
between the new orders and the old, hinted at a profound 
interior difference,—a difference in the object sought by the 
old methods and the new. The primary object of monastic 
discipline from the time of Antony had been the salvation of 
_ the individual monk. The primary object of Dominic and 
Francis was the salvation of the world at large by the teach- 
ing and example of the monk. So, then, the rise of the 
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mendicant orders of Black and Gray Friars, Dominicans and 
Franciscans imported something more than any of the previ- 
ous reformations. It proposed a different object, to be 
reached by different means. The other reformers — the 
second Benedict and Odo and Hildebrand and Bernard — 
had been restorers. Dominic and Francis were, indeed, 
reformers. 

From an ascetic point of view, these begging friars are 
not such agreeable people as the easy-going Benedictines 
and Cistercians—for the Cistercians were already easy- 
going —in their symptuous cloisters, careless of mankind as 
the nectar-sipping gods of Epicurus. From a moral point of 
view their superiority is infinite. I allow that they were 
narrow, that they were fanatical. But then they were in 
deadly earnest. They could not only wish themselves 
accursed for their brethren and companions’ sake. They 
made themselves so. 

One cannot help wondering what the course of events 
would have been if Innocent III. had treated Dominic and 
Francis as the Church of England treated Whitefield and 
the Wesleys. It would have been very different from what 
it was with them enlisted on the Church’s’ side. They 
reconciled the people and the Papacy. Ina short time the 
friars had penetrated to every part of Europe, into Africa, 
into Palestine and Abyssinia and Crete. In a few years the 
Dominicans had five hundred monasteries, so many living 
hearts from which their ardent blood went pulsing forth into 
the community on every side. The progress of the Francis- 
cans was not less remarkable. 

But there was change as well as victory in store for them. 
At first both orders were as much in love with ignorance as 
with poverty. “I am your breviary,” cried Francis to a 
novice who asked for a psalter. Roger Bacon, as a Francis- 
can friar, was not allowed to possess either pen, parchment, 
or books. But all at once a thirst for knowledge seized the 
mendicants. They invaded the universities, possessed them- 
selves of the professors’ chairs, and argued back the universi- 
ties to their allegiance. It ig a significant fact that the four 
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greatest doctors of the Church all came from the friars. 
Duns Scotus and William of Ockam were Franciscans; 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas were Dominicans. 
Nowadays we speak contemptuously of scholasticism. But 
it was an immense advance on anything that went before 
it, and a necessary step towards a more rational philosophy. 

The change from ignorance was not the only change. The 
mendicant orders were doomed to repeat the experience of 
all the orders that preceded them. A century had not passed 
before Dominicans and Franciscans were successful rivals of 
the Benedictines for the alms of dying penitents, and as 
legatees of lands, treasures, houses, and universities. Their 
cloisters and their churches were as magnificent as those 
of their opponents. In an incredibly short time the friars 
had become as burdensome as they were at first useful. The 
Dominican Tetzel, whose peddling of indulgences was the 
immediate cause of Luther’s cry for reformation, was a fair 
sample of his class. If the Benedictines never reached such 
heights as the mendicant orders, they never wallowed in 
such depths. 

Luther did not nail his theses on the church-doors in 
Wittenberg an hour too soon. For more than two centuries 
the monastic orders had been getting into worse and worse 
repute, and though various attempts were made at reforma- 
tion, and new orders were established to this end, the down 
gerade was too steep for the brakes to be of much service. 
Luther’s account of “the fiery angels,” who had two cans of 
beer and a quart of wine with their gingerbread for supper, 
indicates pretty well the pass that things had come to. Well 
might he say that the seven deadly sins ruled in the monas- 
teries. Mr. Froude’s chapter on the dissolution of the Eng- 
lish monasteries confirms this allegation. Not seldom were 
the cloisters brothels, while drunkenness and gluttony were 
the order of the day. But the last of the great orders was 
yet to be established,—the order of Jesuits. Unfortunately 
for their reputation they have survived until our day, and 
their name has become synonymous with duplicity, casuistry, 
and “orthodox lying for God.” We never think of Loyola 
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so kindly as of Francis; but Jesuitism had its St. Francis 
too, the noble Xavier, a spirit near akin to Francis of Assisi. 
In all the history of monastic ardor and devotion there is not 
a nobler chapter than the one which recounts the missionary 
efforts of the Jesuits. Fora single section of this chapter 
let any candid person read Mr. Parkman’s Jesuits in North 
America, and he will never think of the Jesuits again with 
unqualified disapproval. To neither of the three monastic 
vows — poverty, chastity, and obedience — have the Jesuits 
proved so false as the great orders that preceded them; but 
the emphasis of their devotion has been more upon the vow 
of obedience than on the others. And their faithfulness to 
this vow, united as it has always been with a desire to fill 
the offices of education, has made them the most deadly 
enemies of the human intellect. Where the mendicant had 
said preaching, the Jesuits said teaching. Their favorite 
dictum is that an individual Catholic should be in the hands 
of his superior as passive asa staff in the hand, and they 
would have the abbot or the general of an order as obedient 
to the Pope as their communities to them. Well may the 
Pope befriend the Jesuits. -Their doctrine of obedience is 
the key-stone of the arch of his infallibility. Take that 
away and the whole arch will crumble into ruin. 

With the exception of the Jesuits, monasticism is not a 
power in the fourth quarter of the nineteenth century. 
That the Jesuits are still a power Bismarck’s dislike of them 
is a sufficient indication. He fights no men of straw. There 
are still many cloisters left in Europe, still many monks. 
But the stately monasteries of the Renaissance are most of 
them in ruins, or have been degraded to quite other uses 
than those for which they were intended. As ruins Europe 
has hardly anything to show the traveller go beautiful. 
Better a ruin than, as in many Cases, a prison, a manufac- 
tory, a stable where, as in Clugni, horses are bred instead 
of saints and martyrs. 

What verdict shall we pass on this gigantic figure that 
looms portentous at the bar of history? Has monasticism 
done more of good or evil to the world? It has done an 
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incalculable amount of both. Eastern monasticism would 
seem to have been wholly evil, and yet a careful study of 
the times might show that it was, at least, a necessary evil. 
In the West, monasticism was for centuries almost the only 
channel through which the best life of the classic ages was 
transmitted to the modern world. It was the great civiliz- 
ing energy; the great tamer and builder. It was at its best 
a fountain of hospitality, of tenderness and kindliness. It 
devoted itself to the sick and poor when there was no other 
organized attempt to help them. And we must not judge 
the monks too harshly because there was an almost constant 
tendency among them to forget or disobey their vows of 
poverty and chastity and obedience. For taking human 
nature as it is, the first two of these are very hard to keep, 
and ought not pretty surely to be kept in the sense of Bene- 
dict and Dominic and Francis. Their faithlessness was wiser 
than their faithfulness; more in the line of the divine inten- 
tion. The prayer of Agar is more sensible than the rule of 
Benedict. As for the vow of chastity, it has never yet 
been proved that marfiage cannot be as chaste as abstinence 
from it. The history of monasticism proves clearly that 
enforced celibacy is apt to breed a thousand prurient images 
that never trouble those who dare believe that He who 
made us also meant us. Moreover, if the hope of the race 
be not in its extinction, one should be able to show excel- 
lent reason for declining to transmit to others the possibili- 
ties of happiness, knowledge, and virtue that have been 
bequeathed to him. 

To no one of its vows has moraatierrn been so faithful as 
to the vow of obedience. But this of all its vows has been 
most hostile to the development of humanity. A truer word 
was never written than this: The supreme self-indulgence is 
to surrender the will to a spiritual director. But the obedi- 
ence of monasticism means exactly this. Obedience is a 
glorious thing, of all things the most glorious, if we under- 
Ged it rightly. But it must be obedience to the laws 
of nature and experience; obedience to our own highest 
thought, clarified by all the help that we can get from 
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others, or it is not worthy of a reasonable and moral 
being. 

In one word, the ideal of monasticism is self-sacrifice. 
Rightly interpreted it could not have a better. But rightly 
interpreted, self-sacrifice is not self-mutilation, selfrepres- 
sion, self-destruction. It is self-consecration. And self-con- 
secration presupposes self-development. Sacrifice is not 
waste of any part, but highest, holiest use of every part. 
That only is the true self-sacrifice, when a body sound and 
clean, affections pure and strong, an intellect well-trained, 
and ‘°a conscience void of offence,” are consecrated to the 
happiness and highest welfare of our immediate companions, 
and to the elevation and progressive betterment of all man- 
kind. 

JoHN W. CHADWICK. 


THE BELKNAP PAPERS.* 


Among the American divines and scholars who rose into 
distinction in the latter part of the last century, the Rev. Dr. 
Jeremy Belknap held, and still holds, a prominent place. 
The judgment of his contemporaries has been confirmed by 
later generations, and it is not likely to be overruled by 
those which will follow us. He was not a man of brilliant 
parts, and his reputation as a theologian was never very 
high. His sermons were plain, practical exhortations to the 
performance of Christian duty, rather than discussions of 
disputed dogmas. But he was not unworthy to be the min- 
ister of a society which after his death called to its service 
the scholarly Popkin, and which at a later period was made 
famous by the labors of Channing and Gannett; and he was 
long and widely known as the compiler of a hymn-book in 
extensive use at a time when the preparation of such a vol- 
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ume was a labor of much greater difficulty than it now is. 
It is, however, as the founder of the oldest Historical Society 
in America, and the author of the History of New Hampshire, 
that he is now best known, and his influence will continue to 
be felt. With this History and Hutchinson’s History of 
Massachusetts our higher historical literature begins; and 
the opinion which Dr. Palfrey expressed in his semi-cen- 
tennial address before the Historical Society, in 1844, still 
remains unchallenged,— that Dr. Belknap needed little ex- 
cept a better theme to give to his work a very high place in 
this department of literature. 

Jeremiah Belknap, as he was called in early life, was born 
in Boston, June 4, 1744, Old Style, and pursued his prepara- 
tory studies in his native town, under Master Lovell. In 
his fifteenth year he entered Harvard College, where he was 
graduated in 1762, in a class of which the most distinguished 
members were Francis Dana, afterward Chief-Justice of 
Massachusetts and Minister to Russia, and Elbridge Gerry, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and 
Vice-President of the United States in Madison’s second 
term. After leaving college he taught school at Milton, and 
at Portsmouth and Greenland, in New Hampshire; and, 
having decided to enter the ministry, he was ordained over 
the society in Dover, in February, 1767. In the following 
June’ he was married to Ruth Eliot, daughter of Samuel 
Eliot, a bookseller in Boston, whose son, of the same name, 
founded the Greek Professorship in Harvard College. Mr. 
Belknap remained at Dover a little less than twenty years, 
when he dissolved his connection with the society in conse- 
quence of the irregularity in the payment of his salary, which 
had never, we believe, exceeded the sum of $333.33. While 
at Dover, in 1784, he published the first volume of his His- 
tory of New Hampshire, of which the second volume was pub- 
lished in 1791, and the third volume in 1792. In the winter 
of 1787, he was invited to become pastor of the society wor- 
shipping in Long Lane, now Federal Street, which had 
recently discarded the Presbyterian system of church gov- 


ernment and become a Congregational society. The society 
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promised to pay him eight dollars a week, “and in case our 
society shall increase, and the pews be all occupied, the 
_ salary shall then be increased to a comfortable support.” 

As Dr. Gannett said, in his admirable discourse, in 1859, 
on leaving the Federal Street Meeting-house, Mr. Belknap’s 
“settlement in Boston was as happy an event for the town 
as for the congregation of which he assumed the charge. 
The interest which he took in all literary and humane enter- 
prises, his ardent patriotism, the genial qualities of his heart, 
and the blameless tenor of his life, his constant industry and 
professional fidelity, made him an object of universal respect 
and esteem.” His congregation increased in numbers and 
influence; his salary was raised to a sum adequate to his 
wants; he found himself among congenial associates and 
friends; his reputation steadily grew; and he became widely 
known as one of the most distinguished literary men in 
America. He was, as we have already stated, the founder 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, which held its first 
meeting in January, 1791; and he was a member of the pub- 
lishing committee for three of the early volumes of the 
Society’s Collections. He also made other contributions 
to literature after his removal to Boston. Among them 
were two volumes of American Biography, which, we 
believe, are still kept in print; The Foresters, an American 
Tale, giving a humorous account of the settlement of the 
country and of the troubles with Great Britain, which first 
appeared in successive numbers of the Columbian Magazine ; 
a discourse at the tercentenary celebration of the landing of 
Columbus; the hymn-book already referred to; and several 
sermons. It was while engaged in such various labors that 
he was suddenly attacked by apoplexy on the morning of 
June 20, 1798, and died before eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
of that day. His death was felt to be a public loss, and 
called forth glowing tributes to his services as a citizen, a 
minister, and an author, by men abundantly qualified to esti- 
mate their worth. 

“ No man,” said his friend and associate in historical 
studies, the Rev. Dr. John Eliot, “had ever collected a 
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greater number of facts, circumstances, and anecdotes, or a 
more valuable collection of manuscripts, which might give 
information and entertainment to all those who wish to 
know the history of their own country.” These manuscripts 
and printed books remained in the possession of his family 
until 1858, when they were presented to the Historical 
Society by his daughter and only surviving child, in the 
belief that he would eventually have made that disposition 
-of them. Among them were many scarce and valuable 
books and many interesting manuscripts, of which a full 
account is given in a report by Mr. Charles Deane, printed 
in the Proceedings of the Society, for March, 1858, with 
extracts from some of the most curious or instructive manu- 
scripts. There were unpublished letters from Deputy- 
Governor Dudley; from John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians; Roger Williams, and others conspicuous in our 
earliest history; portions of the manuscript diaries of Increase 
and Cotton Mather; Dr. Belknap’s own notes of the debates 
in the Convention for acting on the question of ratifying the 
Federal Constitution, which held its sessions in his meeting- 
house in Long Lane; and nearly two hundred and fifty 
letters from Ebenezer Hazard, Postmaster-General under 
the old Confederacy, and editor of the two volumes known 
as Hazard’s Historical Collections. At that time it was not 
known exactly what had become of Dr. Belknap’s part in 
this extensive correspondence; but subsequently his letters 
to Hazard were recovered, and were presented to the Society 
in January, 1861. 

It is this familiar correspondence between Belknap and 
Hazard, beginning in January, 1779, and covering a period 
of nearly twenty years, which fills the larger part of the two 
volumes now before us, and from which we purpose to draw 
some traits illustrative of the condition of the country during 
the war of the Revolution and in the years immediately after 
its close. The letters are of the most familiar, unstudied, 
and gossiping character, written with no thought that 
they would ever find their way into print, and dealing with 
the most various topics, literary, historical, political, and per- 
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sonal, but always interesting. Occasionally there are pas- 
sages or allusions which show how much less refined were 
educated men at that time than they are in our own day; 
and occasional omissions in the body of a letter, indicated by 
the usual typographical marks, are even more suggestive. 
The principal labor in the preparation of the volumes has 
devolved on the chairman of the publishing committee, Mr. 
Charles Deane; and it is scarcely necessary to add that he 
has done his work with his well-known thoroughness and 
accuracy. 

Much the larger part of the correspondence relates to the 
literary enterprises in which the writers were engaged, or to 
the historical questions in which they were interested. But 
in not a few of the letters there are discussions of theological 
questions of considerable interest as showing the tendency 
of opinion among the more cultivated ministers and laymen 
of the period. Both Belknap and Hazard were men of great 
breadth of mind, and disinclined to rest on any human 
authority in matters of religious belief. “Creeds,” Dr. Bel- 
knap wrote in April, 1784, “either in philosophy or divinity, 
Should never be imposed, because they tend to fetter the 
mind and stop its genuine excursions into the field of truth. 
For this reason I have long since utterly discarded all con- 
fessions or standards of human authority. I never subscribed 
but one, and that was of my own drawing, and I subscribed 
it in no other view than as exhibiting my then present 
thoughts on some of the points in divinity ; but I have since 
inquired farther, and now could not subscribe the whole even 
of that.” And some months afterward, Hazard, who was an 
elder in one of the Presbyterian churches in Philadelphia, in 
referring to the dangerous illness of an infant child, writes: 
“Had he died, I should have had no uneasiness about his 
future state, as I have long been satisfied that subjection to 
mortality, the cares, pains, troubles, and sorrows of life, and, 
finally, the death of the body, are all the punishment ever 
threatened for original sin. You will say this is a curious 
sentiment for a Presbyterian elder to entertain ; but I must 
judge of the Scripture for myself.” These men had not lived 
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through so great a struggle for civil liberty without acquir- 
ing a distrust of ecclesiastical bondage, whether of creed or 
of church government. “As to coming under the bondage 
of subscribing formularies of any kind, in any sense, or with 
any view, I must say nolo,” Belknap wrote. “The only 
‘form of sound words’ is the Bible, the sense of which it is 
our duty to inquire into, and as far as we think we have 
found it to declare it, but never to come to a pause in our 
inquiries, or set up what some people call a ‘standard against 
error,’ by reducing divine truths to a creed, or a system of 
human composure, which is as likely to keep truth as error 
from prevailing.” It is known to every one who has studied 
the ecclesiastical history of New England that in the latter 
part of the last century there was a much greater latitude 
allowed with regard to belief in some of the accepted doc- 
trines than was permitted at a little later period.* Additional 
proof of the existence of this liberal spirit is afforded by one 
of the letters from which we have already quoted. “Though 
in many respects my situation is not as I could wish,” Dr. 
Belknap writes, “yet I live in a neighborhood of ministers, 
who, though they do not entirely agree in speculative points, 
maintain a brotherly connection, and live without any jar 
among ourselves, which is so far happy.” And after expressing 
his admiration for the sentiments of Robinson in his farewell 
sermon to the Pilgrims, he proceeds: “The consequence of 
such views is that I desire to-hold communion with good 
people of every Christian denomination, let their opinions on 
speculative points or ritual institutions be ever so different 


from my own.” 
Dr. Belknap’s own opinions do not appear to have been 


*The Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, of Worcester, who is himself connected with an 
evangelical church, has made and given to the American Antiquarian Society a 
large and valuable collection of church manuals, which curiously illustrates this 
statement. At the annual meeting of the Society, in October, 1876, Judge Aldrich 
made some very interesting and suggestive remarks with regard to these ehurch 
manuals; and it is much to be regretted that his remarks were not written out for 
the printed Proceedings. They would have been a valuable contribution to our 
ecclesiastical history; and it is to be hoped that he, or some other competent person, 
will yet trace the modifications of theological opinion in our New England churches 
as shown by these authoritative declarations of the essential articles of belief. 
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very sharply defined, and on some points it is doubtful 
whether his mind was fully made up. There are frequent 
references to the preaching of the Rev. John Murray, the 
father of American Universalism; and on the character of 
the teachings of the modern Universalists his views are very 
clearly stated. Writing in July, 1784, he condemns one part 
of the Universalist doctrine as “the dregs of Antinomianism,” 
adding, “as Murray and his adherents are in this way of 
thinking, their doctrine is so far, in my apprehension, detest- 
able.” At the same time he utterly rejected the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and on more than one occasion he 
expressed his satisfaction with Dr. Chauncy’s larger work 
on this subject.* As to the doctrine of universal restitution, 
he says in a letter written in 1782, “I frankly own to you 
that I have for several years been growing in my acquaint- 
ance with it and my regard to it. I wished it might be true, 
long before I saw any just reason to conclude it was so. I 
once, however, set myself to oppose it in a sermon, but was 
brought to a stand by that text where Paul says, ‘I have 
hope towards God that there shall be a resurrection of the 
dead, both just and unjust.’ My query here was, Why 
should the resurrection of the wnjust be an object of hope to 
a benevolent mind, if that resurrection should be the begin- 
ning of not only a never-ending, but perpetually increasing, 
state of misery?” A few weeks later, reverting to the sub- 
ject, he writes that in his opinion, Dr. Chauncy, in his 
unpublished manuscript, had “ said enough to convince any- 
body that the matter cannot be decided by criticism on 
aioy ANA aidvioc, OF any combination of those famous words.” 
And he then goes on to state his own ideas about “ the ever- 
lasting fire” ; but our readers would desert us if we attempted 


*In one of his letters, written in 1782, referring to this work, Dr. Belknap writes 
one of the reasons given for not printing it at that time “is the want of Greek and 
Hebrew types, of which there are none in Boston. The last time I heard anything 
about it, I was told that a printer had gone to Philadelphia to see if any such could 
be had there; but I know not whether he met with success.” Hazard, in his answer, 
gives an equally unfavorable account of the Philadelphia printing offices: “TI do not 
think there are any Greek or Hebrew types in this city; and the demand for them is 


ee that I much doubt whether our type-founders have matrices for casting 
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to follow him through those speculations. He touches more 
solid ground, the next year, when referring to the father of 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster, the minister of Portsmouth, 
and generally designated in this correspondence as “the 
Metropolitan,” he writes: “The Metropolitan’s nerves are 
much agitated by the prevalence of these sentiments in his 
diocese ; he is totally opposed to them; consequently he and 
I are not of a mind, for though I am warmly set against the 
antinomian part of Relly’s scheme, yet I cannot oppose the 
universal extent of redemption, provided repentance and 
holiness are taken in as necessary to the completion of the 
work; and without these essential prerequisites it is absurd 
to talk of salvation.” In another letter, after explaining at 
length his views as to the second death and the consumma- 
tion of all things, he adds, in words worthy of the pen of 
Channing or Gannett: “In this general thought my mind 
rests, that He who is perfectly holy, wise, and good, would 
never have permitted sin nor misery to have entered into his 
world, if He had not designed to bring good out of these 
evils; and I cannot think He will leave his work so imper- 
fect as, in the final result of all, to suffer any evil, natural or 
moral, to remain in his system; but every thing that He has 
made capable of holiness and happiness shall reflect the 
image of the Author, and shine in glory and immortality.” 

There is comparatively little in the correspondence about 
public affairs or about men in public life. Occasionally we 
find some graphic touch which confirms what was already 
known about the condition of the country during the war or 
under the Confederacy, and some amusing anecdote passing 
current at the time; but the chief interest of the letters is 
in connection with the literary studies and historical inquiries 
of the writers. We have, however, noted a few passages of 
a wider interest which are worth quoting. For instance, in 
a letter dated at Jamaica Plain, April 1, 1780, Hazard 
describes the luxury which was one of the evil fruits of the 
war of Independence, as it was of the war of 1812, and of 
the Rebellion: “Boston affords nothing new but complaints 
upon complaints. I have been credibly informed that a per- 
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son, who used to live well, has been obliged to take the 
feathers out of his bed and sell them to an upholsterer to 
get money to buy bread. Many, doubtless, are exceedingly 
distressed ; and yet, such is the infatuation of the day, that 
the rich, regardless of the necessities of the poor, are more 
luxurious and extravagant than formerly. Boston exceeds 
even Tyre; for not only are her merchants princes, but even 
her tavern-keepers are gentlemen. May it not be more 
tolerable for Tyre than for her! There can be no surer 
sign of a decay of morals in a large city than the tavern- 
keepers growing rich fast.” 

The depreciation of the currency is shown in several 
striking passages. In the postscript to one of his earliest 
letters, in May, 1779, Dr. Belknap writes: “I should be 
heartily ashamed of this paper, in any other circumstances. 
But it is an exact picture of the times; for even this ras- 
cally sheet is three dollars per quire.” And in Hazard’s 
letter, from which we just now quoted, he gives, with 
emphatic condemnation of its irreverent tone, the copy of a 
note found in the pulpit of the Rev. Mr. Stillman, minister 
of the First Baptist Church (now Rev. Dr. Neale’s) about a 
month before: “The prayers of this congregation are desired 
for our paper-currency, in a weak and low condition by 
reason of its depreciated and fluctuating state, that indulgent 
Heaven would, of its infinite mercy, be pleased to restore it 
to its former value, or speedily fit and prepare it for its 
great and last change.” At that time the continental cur- 
rency was rapidly depreciating in value, and early in 1781 it — 
ceased to circulate. 

On another point, which has been somewhat discussed,— 
namely, the exact state of feeling in the Colonies toward the 
mother country before the Declaration of Independence, we 
find some interesting statements. In a letter from Belknap 
to Hazard, dated at Dover, March 20, 1782, after stating 
that he had recently had in his hands a number of letters 
that passed between the Sons of Liberty at Portsmouth and 
their friends in Boston, Providence, New York, and other 
places, he writes: “There is this one thing worthy of notice 
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in them all; v2z., the terms of affection and respect in which 
they speak of the King.” And he adds: “When in these 
letters we find the warmest expressions of duty and loyalty 
to the King, his person, family, and constitutional authority, 
together with a determined resolution not to submit to the 
dangerous innovations then making, must not every rational 
inquirer be led to believe that the public professions of 
loyalty made at the time were sincere, and that the firmest 
and most avowed enemies of the unconstitutional claims of 
the Parliament were far, very far, from desiring to disunite 
what was then the British empire; and that the blame must 
be laid elsewhere.” In his answer Hazard writes: “You 
will do no more than justice to your country, by publishing 
at least extracts from the letters between your Sons of 
Liberty and those in other places. The British emissaries, 
even from Queen Anne’s time, have diligently propagated 
an idea that the Colonies were disaffected to the royal gov- 
ernment, and thirsted after independence; and I think it a 
duty incumbent on every American historian to use his 
endeavors to wipe off so unjust an aspersion.” <A year later, 
when peace was declared, Belknap wrote: “ Last Monday I 
was at Portsmouth, where the news of peace was celebrated 
with a decent festivity. To-morrow we are to have it here, 
and so the few de joie runs through the country. Is not 
George III. the connecting link between the glory and dis- 
grace of Britain? What a contrast is he grown to himself 
in twenty years’ time! Intoxicated with former successes, 
he has ventured an experiment which none of his prede- 
cessors dared to make; and, after throwing away thousands 
of lives and millions of treasure, he has lost the brightest 
jewel from his crown.” 

There are some very striking and suggestive paragraphs 
showing the weakness of the old Confederacy, and the utter 
inadequacy of any system of the kind to the wants of the 
country. ‘Our notion of zndividual sovereignty, connected 
with that of wnited sovereignty, forms a solecism in politics, 
and may prove dangerous, if it be not corrected,” Belknap 
wrote in May, 1783. “I remember, in the beginning of the 
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controversy, we were put in mind of the necessity of union, 
by the figure (in some newspapers) of a serpent cut into 
twelve or thirteen pieces, and the motto was, ‘By uniting we 
stand, by dividing we fall.’ Individual sovereignty, if it 
means anything besides local jurisdiction or internal police, 
is, in my apprehension, an idea as ridiculous as the fragments 
of that animal being living animals.” <A year later, after 
referring to the early disbelief in the possibility of a union of 
the Colonies, and his own opinion against the probability of 
its long continuance after the removal of the force which 
compelled its formation, he proceeds: ‘‘ Here we are alto- 
gether by the ears about modes and forms of raising cash ; 
and all the while creditors are dunning and complaining, 
Congress remonstrating and exhorting, and, what is worse 
than either, all the current coin is going out of the country 
as fast as water runs over a dam, and all the powers of nature 
or art cannot stop it. Such I take to be a true picture of 
the present time. Our federal government is a huge, com- 
plicated, unwieldy machine, like — what?” It resembles, he 
thinks, thirteen independent clocks, each with its separate 
weight and hammer, intended to strike on one bell, but 
which it is almost. impossible to adjust so as to strike at the 
same time. ‘The plain English of all this,” he continues, 
“is that our present form of federal government appears to 
be inadequate to the purpose for which it was instituted. A 
combined sovereignty, subject to be checked, controlled, and 
negatived by thirteen individual sovereignties, must ever 
move so heavily and awkwardly that no business can be ~ 
done to good purpose, if we are to judge by the specimens of 
its operation which we are daily witnesses of.” 

Dr. Belknap’s notes of the debates in the Massachusetts 
Convention which ratified the Federal Constitution were 
printed in connection with Mr. Deane’s report, in 1858; and 
in his letters to Hazard now published are some interesting 
references to what took place in that memorable body. The 
Convention, which numbered upward of three hundred mem- 
bers, met in the Representatives’ Chamber in the Old State 
House, at the head of State Street. The room, however, 
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was so crowded that they adjourned “to the meeting-house 
in Brattle Street, for the convenience of two stoves placed 
there; but, the house being ill-contrived for an assembly of 
speakers, they found it impossible to hear one another, and 
so adjourned back again to the State House.” Finally they 
removed to Dr. Belknap’s own meeting-house, and it was in 
that edifice, which stood on the site of Dr. Channing’s meet- 
ing-house, that all the later sessions were held. Among the 
members were some of the insurgents who had taken part in 
Shay’s Rebellion, and from the first Dr. Belknap anticipated 
“a hard struggle” on the question of ratification. “It was 
yesterday moved to send for Mr. Gerry,” he wrote in his first 
letter referring to the subject, “that he might give an 
account of his reasons for not signing the Constitution ; but 
a majority appeared against it. This has a favorable aspect.” 
A week afterward he wrote: “Every part of the Constitu- 
tion which has yet been considered and objected to, has been 
very ably defended. Dana, King, Parsons, Dalton, Strong, 
Sedgwick, and Ames are among the best advocates. The’ 
anti-federal speakers are very clamorous, petulant, tedious, 
and provoking: ... but they are men whose only force lies 
in noise und opposition.” Of his classmate Dana, he wrote 
in the same letter: “ My worthy friend, Judge Dana, thun- 
ders like Demosthenes. He spoke on Friday with such 
pathetic energy that it seemed as if his feeble frame could 
scarcely have supported him (for you must know he has 
been sick all last summer, and is but just recruited).” Of 
another and even more influential member we have this 
notice: “R. King explains every thing in a most clear and 
masterly manner, and is of the most eminent service to the 
cause.” In another letter there is this further testimony 
to his conspicuous ability: “Rufus King shines among the 
Feds. with a superior lustre. His speeches are clear, cool, 
nervous, pointed, and conclusive. Parsons [afterward Chief. 
Justice of Massachusetts] distinguishes accurately and rea- 
sons forcibly ; but I need not give the particular merits of 
each. You will have them in the papers; for the printers 
are vigilant, and keep a scribe constantly employed to take 
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minutes, though they cannot copy the energy and pathos of 
the speakers.” His classmate Gerry, who was one of the 
chief opponents of the Constitution, he thought, was “all in: 
the wrong.” After the Convention had voted in favor of 
ratification, he wrote: “The Antis would have had the ques- 
tion called much sooner, but the Feds. protracted the debates 
on paragraphs till they were sure of a majority. The address 
with which they conducted, both in public and private, does 
them much honor. Gerry is crest-fallen, but acquiesces.” 
The correspondence comprises much of interest with regard 
to the literary labors of both Dr. Belknap and Mr. Hazard. 
In the earliest of the printed letters of the former occurs the 
first hint of the American Biography, the first volume of 
which was not published until fifteen years afterward. “In 
the course of your travels and researches into antiquity,” 
Belknap wrote, in February, 1779, “you will naturally 
become acquainted with the characters of many persons 
whose memories deserve regard either as statesmen, scholars, 
patriots, soldiers, or otherwise. Might not a collection of 
these in the form of a biographical dictionary be an useful 
work’? I have had thoughts of such a thing, and have made 
the beginning of a small attempt to carry it into execution. 
But as your opportunities for perfecting such a plan are 
much superior to what mine are, or will probably ever be, 
I will gladly resign to you whatever I have done or may 
hereafter do towards it.” The plan reappears from time to 
time, with special reference to different biographies; and, 
finally, in November, 1793, Belknap wrote that he had con- 
tracted to print twelve hundred copies of the work. “For 
each volume,” he writes, “I am to receive three hundred 
dollars in one year after publication: all the money collected 
by subscription to be mine, as part of said sum. Thus I 
have nothing to do with paying paper-makers, printers, nor 
book-sellers, no freight, insurance, package, to attend to, but 
solely writing, delivery [of] the copy, correcting the press, 
and receiving the money. I am, however, to have twenty- 
five copies for myself, and to retain the copyright.” Dr. 
Belknap evidently regarded this as a very favorable arrange- 
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ment, and as his reputation at that time gave him a foremost 
place among American authors, it affords a very good stand- 
ard for estimating the value of literary property in this coun- 
try at the close of the last century. 

Scattered through the correspondence are many interest- 
ing details with regard to the preparation and publication of 
the History of New Hampshire. “They print so badly at 
Boston,” Hazard wrote in June, 1782, “that I would not 
advise you to have your work done there. Its being badly 
done will injure the sale of the History, and consequently 
lessen your profits.” In the following February he wrote: 
“Tam anxious for your reputation, which will be connected 
with the appearance as well aS the contents of the History ; 
and, for this reason, and this only, I do not like the thoughts 
of its being printed in New England, for I do not recollect 
that I ever saw a book printed there which was well done.” 
The result was that it was printed in Philadelphia by Robert 
Aitken, whose reputation as a printer was deservedly high. 
About four hundred copies were subscribed for in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts; and the correspondence 
affords curious illustration of the difficulty in making remit- 
tances between Boston and Philadelphia. The cost of print- 
ing had to be paid in small sums, as Belknap could find 
means of remitting, and the account was not finally closed 
until long after the publication of the History. “ After hav- 
ing in vain tried to get a bill payable in Philadelphia,” he 
wrote in September, 1791, “I yesterday packed up six Joes 
[a Portuguese gold coin worth about eight dollars], and 
inclosed them in a letter for you; and, knowing that Dr. 
Adams, the Vice-President, intends to set off for Philadelphia 
on Monday next, I have asked the favor of him to take 
charge of this small matter for you. I suppose he will 
entrust it to his wife, who is major-domo, steward, and 
cashier.” Again, in August, 1792, he wrote with reference 
to a payment to Hazard: “ Yours of the 7th inst. came to 
hand yesterday [Aug. 21]; and I have since, with some 
difficulty, procured Philadelphia bank bills to the amount of 
thirty-five dollars, and branch bills to thirty dollars. Of 
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these latter I had some scruple whether to send them or not, 
till, conversing with Mr. Russel, he told me that the Phila- 
delphia Bank would take those bills, which are endorsed by 
him, in exchange for others.” 

The notices of Gordon’s History of the Revolution are inter- 
esting and suggestive, though Belknap seems reluctant to 
acknowledge the real merits of the work. “Have you seen 
Dr. Gordon’s History?” he wrote in February, 1789. “A 
sheet or two of it passed through my hands the other day as 
wrapping paper. Iran it over. It is just as I expected,— 
jejune, stiff, and unanimated.” And in his reply Hazard 
wrote: “I have seen Dr. Gordon’s History. You have a 
just idea of the style; but the book is valuable, as containing 
a great deal of useful matter.” In June he wrote again, in a 
less friendly spirit: ““I have not yet had time to read Dr. 
G.’s History. By the last London ship, he sent me, as a 
present, a copy on what is called wove paper, very elegantly 
bound. I have read only the two first volumes. The doc- 
tor is a valuable friend, but an indifferent historian. His 
collection of facts will be useful to some future writer, who 
will hold a better pen.” A little later Belknap wrote: “« Many 
people here are offended by different parts of that work.” 
Among others whose feelings were hurt, he mentions Samuel 
Adams, who complained that he was unjustly represented as 
being concerned in an attempt to displace Washington, when 
Schuyler was the general whom he was endeavoring to have 
removed. “If this account be true,” Belknap adds, “it is a 
great pity that such a mistake should not be rectified. There 
is a great collection of matter, indeed, in Gordon’s work ; 
but there are many things which are below the dignity of 
history to notice.’ And when Hazard wrote to Belknap to 
obtain evidence to substantiate some details in Gordon’s 
account of the battle of Bunker Hill, Belknap wrote back, 
that he would make the desired inquiries of two persons who 
were In a position to be well-informed, “but this I know, 
that both those gentlemen have but a slight opinion of the 
author himself; how I shall sueceed in getting them to 
authenticate anything which he has said, I know not.” The 
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next week he wrote: “I believe it will be no easy matter for 
G. to find any persons of character and consequence who 
will stand forth as his vouchers. He was not much beloved 
nor regarded while he was here, and the stories he has told 
of one and another in his book have helped to sink him in 
the general estimation, though now and then I find some 
who are rather inclined to speak favorably of him.” The 
simple fact appears to be that from some cause, to which the 
correspondence affords no clew, Belknap had imbibed a prej- 
udice against Gordon, and his references to him are almost 
uniformly in an unfriendly spirit. Gordon is not a good 
writer; but he had access to the best sources of information, 
and his History is an important and, in general, trustworthy 
authority for the period which it covers. 

Running through the correspondence are frequent refer- 
ences to men distinguished in their day, and some of whom 
are still deservedly remembered. Neither Hazard nor 
Belknap liked Noah Webster, the lexicographer and _ first 
editor of Winthrop’s Journal; and in the frequent refer- 
ences to him he is generally designated as “the Monarch.” 
The Rev. Dr. John Eliot, of the New North Church, Boston, 
is almost invariably mentioned as “the Freemason.” Dr, 
Gerardus Clarkson, a distinguished physician of Philadelphia, 
figures as “ Ulysses.” The Rev. Jedediah Morse, author of 
the American Geography, and minister of the church in 
Charlestown, is also frequently mentioned, but always, we 
believe, under his own name,—an immunity due, perhaps, 
to the fact that he married a sister of Mrs. Hazard. Of the 
birth of his son, whose name is identified with the discovery 
of the electric telegraph, we have this notice in a letter from 
Belknap to Hazard: “If the Monmouth Judge [Judge Breese 
of New Jersey] is with you, congratulate him on the birth 
of a grandson.... This afternoon Mrs. B. and myself had 
the pleasure of seeing him, and next Sunday he is to be 
loaded with names, not quite so many as the Spanish ambas- 
sador who signed the Treaty of Peace in 1783, but only four ; 
viz., Samuel Finley Breese Morse. ... As to the child, I saw 
him asleep, so can say nothing of his eye, or his genius peep- 
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ing through it. He may have the sagacity of a Jewish 
Rabbi, or the profundity of a Calvin, or the sublimity of a 
Homer, for aught I know; but time will bring forth all 
things.” There are two or three notices of John Hancock 
which bring into strong relief his vanity and pride of station. 
Referring to the Artillery Election of 1789, Belknap writes: 
“The most extraordinary part of the story is that Governor 
H. had a convenient fit of the gout, and could not appear on 
the Common,— the usual place where the old officers resign 
and the new ones are invested. However, Lincoln proved 
himself an older general, by insisting on a personal interview, 
and actually entering the bed-chamber, where the ceremonies 
were performed under the inspection of the physician and 
nurse.” Ina subsequent letter there is a brief reference.to 
the difficulty at the time of Washington’s visit to Boston, 
but nothing is mentioned that is new. “The Selectmen,” 
Belknap writes, “as you may see in the Centinel of this day, 
have said something, én italics, which must affect His Excel- 
lency very sensibly. They have there told“the true reason 
of his not going out of town to meet the President. His 
indisposition was mental, not bodily. I suspect he will have 
but few votes in this town at the next election.” 

Appended to the correspondence with Hazard is a collec 
tion of “letters and documents relating to slavery in Massa- 
chusetts.” The subject is one of much interest to the his- 
torical student, and important light has been thrown on it 
by the papers of the Hon. Emory Washburn, Chief-Justice 
Gray, and Mr. Deane, in the Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, and by the various publications of Mr. 
George H. Moore of the New York Historical Society. To 
the facts which they have brought to light, or have made the 
basis of their arguments, these new and hitherto unpublished 
documents make noteworthy additions. In January, 1795, 
Judge St. George Tucker, of Williamsburg, in Virginia, who 
had been strongly impressed by the evil and the injustice 
of slavery as it existed in his own State, wrote to Dr 
Belknap, that in his official character as Professor in the 
Law School in that place he had had occasion to notice 
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the various acts of the legislature on the subject, and he 
desired to remove the difficulties which presented them- 
selves to every reflecting mind when considering the ques- 
tion of a general emancipation of the slaves. “ Having 
observed with much pleasure,” he wrote, “that slavery has 
been wholly exterminated from the Massachusetts, and being 
impressed with an idea that it once had existence there, I 
have cherished a hope that we may, from the example of our 
sister State, learn what methods are most likely to succeed 
in removing the same evil from ourselves.” Accordingly he 
enclosed eleven “ queries respecting the introduction, prog- 
ress, and abolition of slavery in Massachusetts.” On the 
receipt of this letter, Dr. Belknap addressed a circular to 
about forty gentlemen who were likely to be the best 
informed on the subject, and the information which he thus 
obtained was embodied in a letter dated in April, 1795, and 
printed in that year, in the fourth volume of the Collections 
of the Historical Society. The letters which he received 
have never been printed; but answers from seven of the 
gentlemen to whom his inquiries were sent have long been 
in the archives of the Society, and are now very properly 
included in this collection of Dr. Belknap’s correspondence. 
They are chiefly remarkable as showing how little interest 
was felt in the subject in Massachusetts at that time, and 
how little the writers knew about the history of slavery 
here. Among the writers are John Adams, James Sullivan, 
Samuel Dexter, and James Winthrop; but the only one of 
these seven gentlemen who seems to have taken any pains 
to investigate the subject is Thomas Pemberton, a distin- 
guished antiquary of Boston. In his letter he rightly 
ascribes the abolition of slavery to a general belief among 
the people that they had no right to detain any of their 
species in slavery. “Some slaves,” he writes, “took the 
liberty to free themselves, and left their masters (these were 
not considered as runaways, and apprehended as formerly) ; 
others requested freedom of their masters, and obtained it 
by their voluntary consent. Some few, I believe, procured 
their liberty by legal process. In this manner, I take it, the 
6 
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abolition of slavery in the Massachusetts was effected.” Sub- 
stantially the same account is given by Dr. Holyoke, of 
Salem: “ About the beginning of the American war, or soon 
after, the people in general abandoned the idea of holding 
their fellow-creatures in slavery, feeling, perhaps, the incon- 
sistency of doing this at a time when they were strenuously 
asserting the cause of liberty for themselves. Numbers, 
however, were loth to lose their property, and in several 
instances it was not till a legal process was commenced by 
the negroes against their masters (which always issued in 
favor of the former) that they were allowed their freedom.” 
On the other hand, Judge Winthrop, who evidently had 
very little sympathy with this anti-slavery sentiment, does 
not hesitate to write: “By a misconstruction of our State 
Constitution, which declares all men by nature free and 
equal, a number of citizens have been deprived of property 
formerly acquired under the protection of law.’* John 
Adams writes: “I have read the queries concerning the rise 
and progress of slavery; but as it is a subject to which I 
have never given any very particular attention, I may not 
be able to give you so much information as many others.” 
He then proceeds to say, in his emphatic way: “ Argument 
might have some weight in the abolition of slavery in the 
Massachusetts, but the real cause was the multiplication of 
laboring white people, who would no longer suffer the rich 
to employ their sable rivals so much to their injury. ewe 
the gentlemen had been permitted by law to hold slaves, the 
common white people would have put the negroes to death, 


* Judge Winthrop had in mind, no doubt, the charge of Chief-Justice Cushing to 
the jury in the case of The Commonwealth vs. Nathaniel Jennison—one of the 
Quork Walker cases,—tried at Worcester in 1783. In his charge the Chief-Justice 
said in substance: ‘Our Constitution of Government, by which the peopl» of this 
Commonwealth have solemnly bound themselves, sets out with declaring that all 
men are born free and equal— and that every subject is entitled to liberty, and to 
have it guarded by the laws, as well as life and property,— and, in short, is totally 
repugnant to the idea of being born slaves. This being the case, I think the idea of 
slavery is inconsistent with our own conduct and Constitution; and there can be no 
such thing as perpetual servitude of a rational creature, unless his liberty is 
forfeited by some criminal conduct or given up by personal consent or contract.” 
The original notes taken by Judge Cushing in this trial are prinied in the Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society at a Special Meeting, in April, 1874, 
with a very valuable “ note” by his distinguished successor, Chief-Justice Gray. 
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and their masters too, perhaps.” And he adds: “The com- 
mon white people, or rather the laboring people, were the 
cause of rendering negroes unprofitable servants. Their 
scoffs and insults, their continual insinuations, filled the 
negroes with discontent, made them lazy, idle, proud, vicious, 
and at length wholly useless to their masters to such a 
degree that the abolition of slavery became a measure of 
economy.” 

After receiving Dr. Belknap’s reply, Judge Tucker wrote 
several other letters to him on the same subject, which do 
honor to his singleness of purpose, and cannot fail to be read 
with great interest; but we have no room for extracts. 
Following them are several petitions to the public authorities 
from slaves, written about the beginning of the Revolution, 
and asking for freedom, found among the manuscripts of 
Dr. Belknap, and the brief of Levi Lincoln, in the case of 
Jennison vs. Caldwell,—another of the Quork Walker cases, 
— printed from the original in the Library of the American 
Antiquarian Society. All of these documents have a perma- 
nent historical value, and the editors of the volumes before 
us have done wisely in printing them as a part of Dr. Bel- 
knap’s papers. , 

The volumes of which we have here given such an account 
as our space would permit, are of a much lighter character 
than any heretofore published by the Historical Society; but 
they will not on that account be less welcome as a contribu- 
tion to the materials of history. Dr. Belknap’s reputation 
among historical scholars is so high that his familiar corre- 
spondence has a special and permanent value for all who are 
interested in the period over which it extends. 

C. C. SMITH. 
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THE BOOK OF PSALMS.* 


“Jt is this truth of human feeling,” says Robertson (Ser- 
mons, second series, p. 118),— “something sacred, undefiled 
in our deepest degradation; the pledge and gift of our better, 
nature, — which makes the Psalms, more than any other por- 
tion of the Old Testament, the link of union between dis- 
tant ages.” And says Luther, “The Psalter forms a little 
book for all saints in which every man, in whatever situa- 
tion he may be placed, shall find sentiments which shall 
apply to his own case .... expressed as he could not express 
them himself, nor find nor even wish them better than they 
are.” Open the book where one may, whether in the origi- 
nal Hebrew, or in the version from it into the language in 
which one has been born, these lyrics of the heart and the 
religious nature of man, some of them first sung more than 
three thousand years, and all of them collected more than 
two thousand years ago, have ever since verified over and 
over again the saying that, “As face answers to face in a 
mirror, so doth the heart of man to man.” Their voice 
down through the ages has made day after day brighter, and 
night after night more tranquil. 


“Tn all the earth sounds forth their harp-string, 
And to the end of the world their words.” 


Nobody wants Commentary for such as these, and formal 
edification on them is a bore. 


There are, however, not many Psalms, if indeed there be 
one, in which the common reader may not be greatly aided 
by a practised hand to bend aside some of the weeds and 


* A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms, with a New 
Translation, By James G. Murphy, LL.D., T. C. D., Professor of Hebrew, Belfast, 
and author of Commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus, Andover: Pub- 
lished by Warren F. Draper, Main Street. 1875. 8vo., pp. 694. 

The Book of Psalms; A New Translation, with Introductions and Notes Explana- 
tory and Critical. By J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Ca m- 
bridge, and Canon of Llandaff. From the Third London Edition. Andover; Pub- 
jished by Warren F, Draper, Main Street. 1876, 2vols, 8vo., pp. 534, 477. 
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grasses that may choke or hide the flower; to remove some 
of, the dead twigs or parasites that cumber the plant. Even 
the scholar not unfamiliar with his Hebrew lexicon and 
grammar, nor unacquainted with the most famed commen- 
taries, not seldom finds himself in the condition of John 
Wesley, travelling on foot from Savannah through the 
swamps to Port Royal, and at night, to his question, 
“Where are we?” receiving from his guides, perhaps 
plainly, perhaps with a sort of ambiguity that only reveals 
to a discerning man their ignorance more plainly, the an- 
swer, “* We don’t know, sir, where we are.” 

The noblest task of the scholar in aiding others is to give 
a worthy translation. Let it be considered, first, what are 
the requisites for this. Professor Jowett, in a preface to the 
second edition of his translation of the works of Plato, has 
set them none too high. ‘It may seem,” says he, “a truism 
to assert that an English translation must have a distinct 
meaning, and must be English. Its object is not merely to 
render the words of one language into the words of another, 
but to produce an impression similar, or nearly similar, to 
that of the original on the mind of the reader. It should 
be rhythmical and varied, and, above all, equable in style. 
It should in some degree, at least, retain the characteristic 
qualities of the ancient writer,—his freedom, grace, sim- 
plicity, stateliness, weight, precision; or the best part of 
him will be lost to the English reader. It should read as 
an original work, and should also be the most faithful tran- 
script which can be made of the language from which the 
translation is taken, consistently with the first requirement 
of all, that it be English.” ‘All the subtle effects of words 
upon one another,” he adds, “the allusions which play upon 
the surface, or lie underneath, are not perceived at a first or 
a second reading, nor with the utmost pains of the trans- 
lator can be perfectly imitated”; but yet must this be 
sought after earnestly, with perception also of the funda- 
mental idiomatic differences between the two languages, 
and, so far as in one lies, be fairly met and overcome. 

The latest American publications, each containing a new 
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translation and interpretation of the Book of Psalms, are 
reprints of English works, and their titles in full are given 
in the foot-note on page first of the present article. They 
are from the Andover press, which has obtained so just and 
solid a fame for its services in the cause of biblical litera- 
ture, and for the accurate and attractive manner of the 
whole getting up of their publications, that its imprint 
alone is pledge of a book important to the biblical student, 
and desirable to be obtained. The “New Translation” is 
the best feature of Dr. Murphy’s work, and most valuable 
portion of it. On the whole, it is more literal, less para- 
phrastic, less cumbered with words to make out the sense, 
more racy and spirited, than any other version of the Psalter 
in the English language. But it sometimes does not give 
the English word corresponding best with the Hebrew, is 
not always exact, not so finished as it might be, not always 
in so good taste, not so equable in the same Psalm, nor ade- 
quately representing the beauty and grace and majesty of 
the Hebrew lyrics. No reader will, however, fail to find it 
interesting, and, by comparison with other versions, helpful 
to a better appreciation of this portion of the Bible. 

Dr. Perowne’s translation is a very careful one, elaborate 
and conscientious. It is more scholarly than Dr. Murphy’s, 
but it is questionable whether scholars will give it the pref- 
erence. His English critics objected to it, that it “lacked 
harmony, and rhythm,* and sweetness,” suffered from “ too 
great punctiliousness,”’ was chargeable with ‘ inelegance.” 
The author has sought to correct these faults in the subse- 
quent editions, but they seem very apparent still. The 
ground of some of the charges is not so valid, particularly 


* Dr, Perowne thinks that the objectors to his want of rhythm have received their 
impression rather more from the Episcopal Prayer-Book than from the Common 
Version; and he cites a clause — Psalm cv., 18 — which in the Prayer-Book reads, “The 
iron entered into his soul,” but which in the Common Version reads, “‘ He was laid 
in iron.” Dr. Perowne translates it, “He was laid in iron chains’’; Dr. Conant, “ He 
was laid in irons”; Dr. Noyes, “He was bound in chains of iron’; Dr. Murphy, 
‘His soul went into the iron.” If we must retain the literal grammatical construc- 
tion, according to gender, it may be translated, His soul was shut up in iron. But 
with allowable use of the masculine noun employed when the feminine might have 
been expected ”’ (Nordheimer, § 754, 1), ihe version of the Prayer-Book is right, although 
Dr. Perowne insists that it “does not faithfully represent the Hebrew” (Pref., p. ix). 
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of the censure that he “has adhered too closely to the form 
of. the Hebrew.” He has really incurred no blame in this 
respect, because the transition in the order of the words is 
attended with no dislocation of the idiomatic forms of Eng- 
lish speech, —the literal order of the words in Hebrew 
being to a great extent like the English as found in Milton, 
and Wordsworth, and every great poet. Our author con- 
cedes to his critics that he “has perhaps gone too far in this 
direction” of following the Hebrew order of words. His 
lack of harmony and genuine rhythm is, however, not 
owing to that cause. The closer conformity of the English 
to the Hebrew in the construction of sentences, is one of 
the excellences of Dr. Murphy’s version whenever he 
adopts it, and gives to the Psalm so translated more of the 
lyric costume and port. It is exhibited prominently in a 
translation of the one hundredth and thirty-ninth Psalm by 
Prof. B. B. Edwards, of Andover—alas! the only one a 
scholar so accomplished was spared to make, — which, with 
some few excepted words or lines in it where Dr. Conant is 
more exact, and so more poetic, is the best of all the trans- 
lations of this Psalm in the English language (see Memoirs, 
Vol. I., pp. 877-8). 

A few instances will here be given of defective, inade- 
quate, not precise translation, even though literal; of 
inexact rendering; of failure to present the image according 
to the conception of the poet. 

In Psalm ii., 12, Dr. Murphy renders, literally, — 


“ Kiss ye purely, lest .... ye lose the way, 
For his anger kindleth in a little.” 


It is exact to translate as follows :— 
« Render pure homage, lest... . you perish in your course, 
For his anger kindles quickly.” 

The Greek verb in the New Testament, translated ‘ wor- 
ship” (pay homage), corresponds exactly with the Hebrew 
verb translated “kiss.” The noun translated “son” in verse 
12th, is not the same with the one so translated in verse Tth; 
it is “ Bar,” a later word than “ Ben” in the Tth, and found 
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in such compounds as “ Bar-Jonas.” It is also used as an ad- 
verb meaning “purely.” Why should the poet not use one 
and the same word, if he meant the same in each place? “In 
a little,” should be “in a little while.” Dr. Perowne, who 
translates “ Kiss the son,” allows the alternative rendering, 
“ Proffer pure homage.” 

In vili., 5, “* Hast made him a little lower than God,” is 
the exact translation as in Perowne, and substantially in 
Murphy. There is no authority in usage elsewhere for trans- 
lating it “angels,” as the Septuagint first gave it in Greek, 
whence it was quoted in the New Testament. 

In xviii., 45, the translation of Murphy and the Common 
Version is not so exact as that of Perowne, “came trembling 
out of their strongholds”; i.e., surrendering themselves. 

In three places, “feign to me,” xviii. 44; “feign to thee,” 
Ixvi., 3; “to Him,” lxxxi., 15, which Murphy renders liter- 
ally, Perowne renders better,— “feign allegiance to thee,” 
Ixvi., 8. But he renders badly the other two,— “Came 
crouching to me,” “Should crouch to him.” ‘Profess alle- 
giance” is preferable to these. The idea is that of rendering 
unwilling subjection. 

Psalm lviii., 9, presents a confessedly difficult passage. 
Murphy badly renders, “ Before your pots can feel the thorn, 
He shall sweep him away quick and warm,” explaining it, 
in his notes, of the vengeance of God destroying the wicked 
man in the possession of “the life and heat of full health.” 
Perowne is exact, following Gesenius,— “ Both green and 
burning they shall be whirled away.” That is, the devices of 
the perverters of justice and opposers of goodness shall prove 
futile like the effort of persons preparing food in the desert, 
when scrawls of the buckthorn having been placed under- 
neath the pots, and a fire started, suddenly a fierce wind 
rises, and the fuel, some of it green and some of it beginning 
to burn, is scattered afar, and the preparation made abor- 
tive. 

The difficult passage, Ixviii., 11-14, is satisfactorily ren 
dered neither by Murphy nor by Perowne, though better by 
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Perowne, who occupies three pages with varying versions of 
commentators, and translates as follows : — 


11. The Lord giveth the word: 
The women who publish the tidings are a great host. 
12. Kings of hosts do flee, do flee, 
And she that tarrieth at home divideth the spoil. 
13. Will ye lie among the sheep-folds, 
As the wings of the dove that is covered with silver, 
And her feathers with yellow gold? 
14. When the Almighty scatters kings therein, 
It is as when there is snow in Salmon. 


The women’s announcement is here made to include the 
three verses following verse 11; it is sufficient to include 
only verses 12,13. Verse 13 he thinks a censure upon the 
strong men who stayed at their usual rustic occupations 
instead of joining the army. But the explanation of Gese- 
nius seems preferable, that it is the expression of a wish, 
“May you repose,” being addressed to the Israelitish army. 
That is, May you henceforth on your return enjoy the beau- 
tiful fruits of peace! The 14th verse has been usually sup- 
posed to present the picture of the slain whose bones lay 
bleaching on Salmon; so Gesenius and Noyes and others; 
but this is not apropos, for the reason that the “scattering,” 
the “flight” of the kings, is asserted; their bodies were not 
left on the battle-field. Dr. Perowne thinks “the kings and 
their armies are compared, in their scattering, to the white 
patches of snow lying in broken masses over the dark boughs 
of the forest, the armor and rich spoil glittering like snow in 
the sunshine, as the host dashed here and there in wild 
disorder.” This is not true to the original description and to 

‘nature. Literally the words are, “It snowed on Salmon.” 
The likeness between the snow lying motionless on the 
boughs, after the storm, and the fleeing host, is not very 
perceptible. Dr. Perowne quotes, from Delitzsch, Bottcher’s 
reference to “the thickly-falling snow-shower” [correctly, 
snow-flakes] in the Iliad, xix., 3857, where to these are 
likened the Achwans pouring out of their ships; also still 
another remark which Béttcher heard made of some Leipsic 
i 
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students, “They come as snow from the mountain,” and 
which, he says, “first threw light for him on this passage in 
the Psalm.” Here, indeed, is the clue to the source of 
imagery. It brings the fleeing troops more vividly before us 
by means of the poet’s comparison of them to the snow-flakes 
darting past the tall trunks of wooded Salmon hill in the 
driving storm. The period seems not the present or recent 
history of Israel, as Dr. Perowne’s rendering gives it, but 
the past, when God drove out the nations and prepared room 
for his people. 

Dr. Perowne’s rendering, ‘“* The Lord among them hath 
come from Sinai into his sanctuary,” v. 17, is unsustainable, 
because, to obtain it, he must make an emendation of the 
Hebrew without any authority. Dr. Murphy is here correct, 
—“The Lord is among them, Sinai is in the sanctuary.” 
That is, the glory of Sinai is henceforth in the Holy of 
Holies on Mount Zion. Here, not on Sinai, not in the past, 
but here, in the land of His promise, are and are to be his 
more glorious displays. 

The two works are adapted to the wants of two quite 
different classes of readers. Dr. Murphy calls his own 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. But really, what 
are called by way of distinction “ Critical Notes,” he does 
not himself seem to value any too low when he gives his 
permission that “the reader may omit [them] if it please 
him.” The Commentary itself shows no exegesis of a thor- 
ough, scientific character, and is frankly confessed by its 
author to be intended for “the private reader who dips 
into” one here and there, and for “the public teacher who 
wants not to be made a machine for giving out the same 
unvaried article, however excellent.” It is exuberant beyond 
example, and would be better for close pruning. It is, how- 
ever, always fresh, spirited, and vigorous. There is not a 
dull line in it, and this is a great deal to say of so bulky a 
volume. 

Dr. Perowne first became known to American readers 
through his articles in Smith’s Bzdle Dictionary on Genesis, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, the Pentateuch, and 
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Zechariah. The first edition of his present work on the 
Psalms appeared in 1864; a second in 1870; the third in 
1873. It is able, scholarly, of great research, and even 
under dissent from some of its views will command from the 
intelligent scholar a very high respect. It does what most 
commentaries, including Dr. Murphy’s, fail to do,—it gives 
a lively impression of the personality and historical realities 
of the Psalms; it presents more in verisimilitude the circum- 
stances of the writers. Dr. Perowne does not leave us at 
the end of one of his annotations knowing and thinking less 
of the Psalm itself than of the multitude of suggestions 
which the fertile brain of the annotator has started. 

In their respective Introductions to their works, our 
authors discuss several important topics, only two of which 
— the Imprecatory Psalms and the Typical Character of the 
Book of Psalms — need be particularly examined. The first _ 
will occupy the remainder of the present paper. When 
almost at the first opening of Dr. Murphy’s volume his 
manly words presented themselves, “There is a frankness or 
unguardedness of speech in these songs,” we thought our- 
selves fortunate to encounter a guide thus pleasantly holding 
the gate open for a walk into the Paradise. “They belong,” 
he continues in the same hearty tone, “to the age of unso- 
phisticated truthfulness, before the distinctions of a minute 
logic had rendered a more measured form of expression 
necessary.” Alas! no sooner had we entered than all this 
was taken back. “The imprecatory Psalms,” says he, ‘come 
in some degree under this head of outspokenness.” He at 
last sums up half a score and more of rather desultory obser- 
vations in a statement that the imprecations proceed from 
“rioht-minded men” who “uttered what was required in 
the circumstances in which they were placed.” “This,” he 
maintains, “covers the whole question, with the exception 
of the forms of expression,” which, in certain cases where 
the aspect seems vindictive, are to be taken as “ metaphori- 
cal” declarations, as startling “ predictions” with imagery 
derived from the barbarities of war, “in order to strike 
terror into the conscience of the blood-thirsty oppressor by 
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setting before him what would be the inevitable issue of 
retribution,” or what would certainly befall the wicked man 
continuing in his wickedness. Many of the imprecations he 
rightly explains in the same way with Dr. Noyes in his 
admirable “Introduction to the Psalms” —not to mention 
several other interpreters,—as prayers now for personal 
safety, now for the safety of the State, which could be 
secured only by the overthrow of the opposer; and they are 
thus brought fairly into the category of utterances of “ right- 
minded men,” into harmony with a justifiable self-love, and 
with Christian philanthropy and patriotism. Dr. Noyes also 
makes just allowance, in respect to at least “some of the 
particular thoughts and expressions,” for “ poetic embellish- 
ment and effect,” nor sees in them the manifestation of any 
“vindictiveness of feeling.” To this extent, he is in entire 
harmony with Dr. Murphy in the application of metaphor in 
interpreting the Psalms. 

But there are imprecations— Dr. Noyes correctly says 
they “are extremely few” in number; he specifies Psalms 
xli., 10; lviii., 10; lix., lxix., cix., exxxvii., 8, 9; exlix., 7, 8— 
which certainly on their face and in their very tone seem 
contrary to the spirit and express teaching of the Hebrew 
religion itself: “If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread 
to eat; if thirsty, give him water to drink: for thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head, and the Lord shall reward 
thee” (Proverbs xxv., 21, 22, quoted in Romans xii., 20, 21). 
Dr. Perowne is here as much at issue with Dr. Murphy as 
anybody can be. These “withering anathemas,” says he — 
going a great deal further in characterizing them than Dr. 
Murphy, who can only confess that “ they sound harsh in the 
ears of many, and cannot be regarded indeed with pleasure,” 
—‘“these imprecations so awful that we almost tremble to 
read them, are they justifiable?” ‘ Are they,” he continues, 
“not the mere outburst of a passionate and unsanctified 
feeling, but the legitimate expression of a righteous indigna- 
tion? If not legitimate, how can the language be said to be 
given by inspiration of God?” How in particular can the 
curses, “When he is judged, let him go forth condemned, 
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and let his prayer [for mitigation of sentence] be treated as 
asin! Let his children be orphans, and his wife a widow! 
Let them be wanderers from their ruined home and beg their 
bread! Let the extortioner lay snares for all that he hath, 
and let foreigners plunder the fruits of his labor. Let there 
be none to continue kindness to him, neither let his father- 
less children have any to favor them! Let his posterity be 
cut off; let their name be blotted out in the next generation ! 
Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered with Jehovah, 
and let not the sin of his mother be blotted out! Because 
he loved cursing .... and clothed himself with it... . let it 
cling to him as the garment he covers himself with, and for 
a girdle to be perpetually worn!” (cix., 7-19.) As to con- 
sidering these to be “ predictions,” as Murphy declares, with 
Bishop Horne and Dr. T. Scott and others, Dr. Perowne justly 
pronounces it “an expedient which does violence to the most 
certain rules of language”; for it is the shortened form of 
the future used here, which expresses a wish, and is 
employed in all the passages rendered by “let” in the 
English version. What there is of metaphor in the curses, 
was it not intended to increase the intensity of their flame ? 
Least of all, can the Psalm be turned into a chapter of gen- 
eral remarks on the fate of wicked men existing at what 
time they may. Dr. Murphy can see, still further, both 
“type and archetype ” in Psalm cix.; and so verse 8th “pre- 
eminently applies to Judas Iscariot,” —“ His office let 
another take.” No suggestions of this sort relieve the mind 
of Dr. Perowne. The Sixty-ninth Psalm, indeed, than which 
“no portion of the Old Testament Scriptures is more fre- 
quently quoted in the New with the exception of Psalm 
xxii,” he thinks has “enough to justify the [general] 
Messianic sense, provided our interpretation be fair and 
sober.” But Psalm cix., verse 8th, he treats as only inci- 
dentally combined with Psalm Ixix., 25, Nothing appears 
in his remarks introductory to Psalm cix., or in the notes 
to it, disclosing what the author thinks about its inspir- 
ation. He is content to refer to his General Introduc- 
tion, pp. 50-52, and to his note on xxxv., 22, where he 
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explains that we “need not suppose the indignation which 
burns so hotly is other than a righteous indignation, yet we 
are to regard it as permitted under the Old Testament 
rather than justifiable under the New.” The intelligent 
reader will perceive that Dr. Perowne distinguishes between 
‘inspired ” and “permitted.” It is the same as though he 
said, inspired and non-inspired; that is, inspired and unin- 
spired,— which is the same with maintaining that the Bible 
is partly divine and partly human. This is one of the dis- 
tinguishing affirmations of Coleridge (of whom Dr. Perowne 
speaks approvingly as “both poet and critic,” p. xii.) and 
Bushnell, and not a few living scholars in the Orthodox 
ranks, as well as of Channing and those popularly denom- 
inated Unitarian or Liberal Christians. 

The statement of Dr. Perowne in respect to a righteous 
indignation having been “permitted under the Old Testa- 
ment rather than being justifiable under the New,” is not 
quite clear and satisfactory. There is the apostolic precept, 
“Be ye angry and sin not” (Ephesians iv., 26), and in the 
breast of Jesus himself anger arose at Jewish obduracy 
(Mark iii, 5). Christianity finds no fault with indigna- 
tion under the sense of great wrongs; none, therefore, with 
the writer of the hundred and ninth Psalm, so far as this 
was his condition and these his circumstances. It is as 
spontaneous as the throbbing of the heart; it is neither 
unchristian nor immoral, but often arises purely from recti- 
tude of principle and life. No objection can, therefore, be 
felt to the Psalm on this score, but rather sympathy with 
the writer, whose words show so plainly how bitter and 
outrageous and without any just cause had been the hostility 
of his enemies. But Dr. Perowne does imply a distinction 
between the feeling of indignation itself and an expression of 
it which is not legitimate. And this improper expression of it 
is very common. It is this improper expression of it that 
we must suppose he means, when he speaks of what is not 
justifiable under the New Testament; and by implying that 
the words of the writer of the one hundred and ninth Psalm 
cannot be regarded ag “the legitimate expression of righteous 
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indignation,” he does create the impression that he excludes 
those words from the pale of inspiration by the Spirit of 
God. 

In respect to Psalm exxxvii., 9, “Happy he that takes 
and dasheth thy little ones against the cliff,’ Dr. Murphy 
explains that “the poet draws his phrases from the habits of 
warfare in his times,” meaning, as he states in his general 
Introduction, only to express metaphorically the punishment 
that may be inflicted in the retributive divine providence. 
Dr. Perowne pronounces it “the outburst of natural resent- 
ment, ‘the burning words of a heart breathing undying love 
to his country, undying hate to his foe.” Of course it can- 
not be his belief that the poet here “spoke as [he was] 
moved by the Holy Spirit.” And yet no one that reads the 
whole ode thoughtfully, whether in the original or in the 
common English version, can help feeling that he is reading 
as beautiful and noble a lyric as there is in the whole Book 
of Psalms or elsewhere in any language under heaven; nor, 
if the pains shall be taken to get into the circumstances of 
the writer, can there be felt any other than the deepest sym- 
pathy with him. It is supposed by Murphy and Perowne, 
and very generally by the commentators, that the ode was 
written by the exiled poet soon after his return from Baby- 
lon to Jerusalem. On the contrary, may it not have been 
sung and written toward the close of the seventy years of 
Captivity, nay, on the very eve of the infatuated Assyrian 
festivities extending from city to country, in the midst of 
which Cyrus entered Babylon? Sitting under the willows 
that fringed the water-courses on whose banks the Hebrews 
had their abode, indulging in one of their periods of weeping 
observed from the beginning of their exile, they were impor- 
tuned to sing the words of a song (so, literally ),— one of the 
songs of Zion; not to mope and fret and wail, but make 
merry. As soon as their unfeeling captors had turned their 
backs and gone off, one minstrel, suddenly reaching up and 
taking down from the willow the harp that had so long hung 
on it untouched, begins his lay plaintively and melodiously. 
Borne along on the tide of song he swiftly passes into an 
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imprecation on himself of paralysis of hand and tongue, if 
he shall ever forget Jerusalem, or cease to prefer her wel- 
fare above his chief joy. He hears again, above the din of 
tramping hosts of spoilers, the shout of jealous Edom spur- 
ring on the invader, “ Raze, raze it to the foundations!” and 
he begs God to remember the malignant cry. Most harrowing 
of all, he sees the affrighted women and children fleeing 
from the foe, waylaid, or overtaken and dragged along, and 
exposed to the worst personal outrages; the little ones that 
impeded the march of their mothers torn from their arms 
and brained. against the cliff where they stopped to rest. 
Unable to contain his anguish, out rushes the pent-up vol- 
canic fire : — 
“Daughter of Babel, about to be laid waste,* 
Happy he that requites to thee 
The dealing thou hast dealt to us! 


Happy he that takes and dashes 
Tuy little ones against the cliff! ” 


There is no reason to suppose that the poet bestowed a 
thought on the horrible cruelty to the little ones except as 
it would cause to the Babylonians the suffering they had 
inflicted on others. Be this as it may, there is something to 
be pardoned to excesses of feeling and utterance under 
excessive provocation. Even in the sixty-ninth and one 
hundred and ninth, the resentment of the poet, exaggerated 
though it became, arose from his sense of the treachery of 
persons to whom he had shown disinterested favors, and of 
their opposition to himself on account of his zeal for the 
pure worship of Jehovah and for the religious interests of 
the people,—a state of things easily understood from the 
historical accounts of the feuds between the Hebrew idola- 
ters and the strict observers of the Mosaic Law. 

There is one method of defence of these imprecations as 
the word of God, which has not yet been noticed, and must 
not be passed over. Dr. Moll Gn Lange), and another 


*For “about to be laid waste,’ see Nordheimer, §1034,3 b. But Hupfeld and 
others, the wasted, i.e., already captured by Cyrus. For the third line, the Hebrew 
noun and verb have radical letters answering to dealing and dealt in English, 
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whose name has already been mentioned with praise in these 
pages,— Professor Bela B. Edwards (Essay among his col- 
lected writings, Vol. II., pp. 364-383, first published in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, February, 1844, and noticed by Noyes in 
his “‘ Introduction to the Psalms”’),— maintain their rectitude 
out and out unflinchingly without any attempt to explain 
their natural, obvious meaning away. We can understand 
how a scholar like Prof. Edwards, feeling obliged to assume 
as he did that “the general spirit of the Old and New Testa- 
ments must be the same,” and that “we ought not to vindi- 
cate one Testament at the expense of the other,” should 
seek earnestly for the solution of the difficulty arising from 
the imprecations,—a difficulty which, he confesses, “is felt 
alike by all classes of readers,” which “ occasions misgivings, 
painful doubts, and a disposition to pass by unread the por- 
tions of the Bible in question.” And we can understand 
how a mind like his, best, and best trained for the work of 
translator and general interpreter that we have personally 
known, as well as Christian and most refined, could come to 
think it sees the principle of “justification of the language 
in question.” ‘True, he slightly modifies his position by 
saying in the concluding part of the sentence that it “goes 
to account for it in a great measure, if not wholly.” The 
principle is “the primary element of indignation” in the 
writer; and, in the opinion of Prof. Edwards, this accounts 
for the matter wholly. All his illustrations, even to that 
from Jesus, are confined to this. But he misses the distinction 
between indignation and resentment, or the improper expres- 
sion of indignation. Just this very thing we should expect 
he would do, from the character of his mind. Here, then, of 
so important a matter as that of passing from simple indigna- 
tion into active resentment and to improper expression of 
the feeling, Prof. Edwards does not say one word. So that 
though his defence should “go to account for it in a great 
measure,” it does not “wholly” do it, but leaves the point 
in question unsettled, just where he took it up. It is 
an important fact bearing on the decision fundamentally, 
that in the Scriptures themselves, the distinction itself, 
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which Prof. Edwards and others have so overlooked, is 
explicitly recognized and applied. It is said of the severely 
tried “man in the land of Uz,” that in his first feelings — 
not of indignation indeed but —of overwhelming grief, ‘in 
all this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly”; and 
again, when to his other calamities had been added one of 
the most repulsive of diseases that flesh has ever been heir to, 
and he was driven to “sit down in the ashes and take a 
broken piece of pottery to scrape himself withal,” and his 
wife, frantic at his distress, preferred to have him die rather 
than thus suffer, his words were still calm, and “in all this 
did not Job sin with his lips.” At last, his “grief” which 
“was very great” passed into improper wishes and improper 
words; and then he “sinned,” as he afterwards so humbly 
confessed. Are the outbreaks of passionate feeling in the 
imprecatory Psalms any more or are they far less defensible 
than those in the grand old man whose curses never were 
uttered against others, but confined to himself alone? Are 
they with any more or far less consistency to be called the 
word of God? The insuperable difficulty still confronts any 
and every attempt to interpret them as such. 

There, then, let them be, as sign and manifestation of the 
mingling together of the human element and the divine in 
the Bible. It is an apostolic precept that we should distin- 
guish the things that differ (Philippians i., 10, Romans xii., 2). 
Jesus himself led the way in application of this principle to 
the Old Testament. “Moses,” said he, “because of the 
hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your 
wives, but from the beginning it was not so.” He thus dis- 
tinguishes between certain practical errors allowed by Moses 
as Law-giver, and what was a genuine divine ordinance. 
His discriminations, any reflecting person can see, reach 
much farther and deeper than that. N ay, the Record of the 
Old Testament itself recognizes explicitly the fallibility of 
its seers and prophets in certain instances. And there were 
proceedings under the directions of prophets inquiring of 
the Lord, which the moral sense condemns as really as it 
does certain other acts, but which the Bible does not con- 
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demn, or call sins. Let the account of the hanging of the 
seven guiltless sons of Saul toward the close of the reign 
of David CII. Samuel xxi., 1-14), and the testimony that 
‘‘after” so barbarous a deed, “God was entreated for the 
land,” be examined for insight into this matter. The curses, 
and the record of acts in the spirit of them, are not to 
be wished out of the Bible, nor are they a blot on it, any 
more than are the curses of King Gidipus and King Lear in 
Sophocles and Shakespeare. They belong to the tragic ele- 
ment in literature, sacred as well as profane, whose effect is 
to purify through fear. The human heart under proper 
culture, and the human intelligence under the tutelage of 
conscience and reverence, may be safely left to work out 
their decisions about the Bible. Not the authority of the 
Bible will convince men that all contained in it is truth, but 
the truth discernible in it will prove and will be the author- 
ity of the Bible. Whatever imperfections, or variances 
from the truth and from the right, shall be discovered, will 
cause to stand out more in relief what is genuinely divine 
for our warm appreciation and thorough acceptance. 

N. 8. Fousom. 


THE PROPOSED INDIAN POLICY. 


The Commissioner of Indian affairs in his report for the 
year ending June 30, 1876, makes the three following recom- 
mendations in regard to the Indians: — 

1. Concentration on a few Reservations. 

2. Allotments of lands in severalty. 

3. Extension over them of United States laws and courts. 

I call attention to these, because they indicate the ex- 
tremely radical position the United States Government has 
already taken in regard to the Indians, and is at last com- 
pelled in frankness and for complete results to acknowledge 
and avow. 

These recommendations mean a greater or less disregard 
of the three or four hundred Treaties whose terms have not 
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yet expired, and the use of force whenever the ready consent of 
the Indians cannot be obtained. The Honorable Commissioner 
seems to admit as much when he says: “I cannot but believe 
that public policy will soon require the disposal of a large 
portion of these lands to the Government for the occupancy 
of other tribes of Indians or of white people. There is a very 
general and growing opinion that observance of the strict 
letter of Treaties with Indians is, in many cases, at variance 
both with their own best interests, and with sound public 
policy. Public necessity must ultimately become supreme 
law.” 

1. Concentration on a few Reservations means the request 
[which in many, if not most, cases must culminate in an order] 
that the several tribes shall remove to what is known asthe 
Indian Territory, to the White Earth Reservation in Minne- 
sota, to some Reservation in the southern part of Washing- 
ton Territory, and, perhaps, to a fourth in Colorado or 
Arizona. It is admitted that the Indians are generally 
opposed to such removals. The objections made to present 
Reservations are that they are too small for hunting, too 
large for agriculture, too remote and inaccessible for supplies, 
and too extended and inaccessible in their borders to protect 
against encroachments of settlers and illicit trading. Besides, 
the change would be advantageous in reducing the number 
of agents needed in aiding and controlling the Indians more 
efficiently, and in throwing large bodies of land open to 
settlement. It is suggested that the expenses of moving 
could be paid out of the sale of the lands. 

2. It is insisted that the Indians should not only be 
allowed, but compelled to accept allotments of land in 
severalty in lieu of any interest in any common tribal pos- © 
session. ‘The lands should be inalienable for twenty, perhaps 
fifty years; and then, if on Reservations, only transferable 
among Indians. The Chiefs will object. Their claims, how- 
ever, it 1s said, “must be pushed aside, and the individual be 
protected in his property.” 

3. It is contended that we cannot civilize without law, 
and that the Indian must understand that no tribal regula- 
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tion will shield him from punishment, and that he will be 
protected in life, liberty, and property. 

The Indians will, of course, object to this assumption of 
control over them because they have been told that each 
tribe was an independent nation which had a right to sell its 
lands and otherwise manage its affairs. 

The Commissioner sees the difficulties the Government 
encounters and the inconsistencies which history will record ; 
but he wisely and boldly confronts them, and looking stead- 
fastly at the interests of the two races — white and red,—is 
willing to take into consideration the violation of solemn 
Treaties, and the question of the rightful authority of intelli- 
gence and power. We have been dealing with these savage 
‘tribes for over two hundred years. What a pitifully indefi- 
nite and unstable relation we still sustain to them! The Com- 
missioner well says: “Government has been wrestling with 
the Indian question, but has never had an Indian policy.” 
“ The only thing permanent and far-reaching is the dedication 
of the Indian Territory as a final home.” “We have despoiled 
the Indians of their rich hunting-grounds; ought we not to 
give them secure homes and just and equitable laws?” 

In the Indian Territory there are fifty-five thousand four 
hundred and thirty-eight persons, and it is estimated that 
there is land sufficient for three hundred and seventy-five 
acres for each individual. ‘The Commissioner says “that 
the Indian Territory is to consist forever of a collection of 
little independent or semi-independent nationalities is pre- 
posterous.” He admits that a change would be resisted, 
especially by the intelligent educated men who now have 
control of affairs and of the expenditure of revenue. He 
then endorses the recommendation of his predecessor ; 
namely, that the government be similar to that of the Terri- 
tory north-west of the Ohio preliminary to the organization 
of a general assembly. “It consisted of a governor, secre- 
tary and judges, who had power to adopt and publish in the 
Territory such laws of the United States, criminal and civil, 
as were found necessary and best suited to the circumstances 
of the Territory, said laws to be reported to Congress, and, to 
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be in force unless disapproved’ by that body; the Governor 
also to have power to appoint magistrates and other neces- 
sary civil officers.” The objections to a representative gov- 
ernment would be that there are thirty-five different tribes 
in the Indian Territory with as many languages and with 
tribal and sectional jealousies. Treaty stipulations that each 
tribe shall govern itself would have to be ignored and might 
present insuperable difficulties, in which case a United States 
Court with sufficient force of marshals is recommended. I 
cannot see how that would be any more consistent with the 
Treaties. 

Some of the positions of the Commissioner have been taken 
by his predecessors, and a long stride was made towards 
their recommendation and adoption in 1871 when a bill 
passed Congress to the effect that “ Hereafter, no Indian 
nation or tribe within the territory of the United States 
shall be acknowledged or recognized as an independent 
nation, tribe, or power with whom the United States may 
contract by Treaty.” The. distinctness with which the 
nationality and autonomy of the Indian tribes has been 
recognized in times past will hardly be believed. 

True, we have known of many Treaties being made in our 
own day, and that agreements, having all the aspects of 
Treaties and understood by the Indians to be such, have been 
made since the passage of the above mentioned act. But we 
have oftener heard of reckless violation of Treaties as though 
the Indians had no rights white men were bound to respect. 

“In the negotiations at Ghent, in 1814, the British Envoys 
charged the United States with having reduced the Indians 
to the state of subjects, living on sufferance within their 
limits, and threatened thereby with final extinction.” Our 
Commissioners (John Q. Adams, James Bayard, Henry Clay, 
and Albert Gallatin) answered: “The Indians residing within 
the United States are so far independent that they live under 
their own customs, and not under the laws of the United 
States; that their rights upon the lands where they inhabit 
or hunt are secured to them by boundaries defined in amica- 
ble Treaties between the United States and themselves ; and 
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that whenever those boundaries are varied, it is also by 
amicable and voluntary Treaties, by which they receive from 
the United States ample compensation for every right they 
have to the lands ceded by them.” 

Mr. Huntington, in his speech in 1830 on the removal of 
the Indians from Georgia to the Indian Territory, after 
relating ten instances in which under the Colonial Govern- 
ment the British recognized the rights of the Indians to the 
lands they occupied, says: “It may safely be affirmed that 
in no instance did the Crown of England ever claim, in prac- 
tice, a right by discovery, but only by purchase, to interfere 
with the Indian title to occupancy, as before explained. It 
admitted in the fullest extent the necessity of extinguishing 
it before the Indians could be deprived of their lands; and 
in all their acts, whether in the form of instructions, procla- 
mations, laws, or Treaties, acknowledged the title of the 
aborigines.” 

On the 22d of August, 1789, General Washington came 
into the Senate Chamber and asked the advice of the Senate, 
among other things, on these two points: (1) “Shall a 
solemn guaranty be given by the United States to the Creeks 
of their remaining territory, and to maintain the same, if 
necessary, by a line of military posts?” (2) “If all offers 
should fail to induce the Creeks to make the desired cession 
to Georgia, shall the Commissioners make it an ultimatum?” 
Answer to the first question in the affirmative; to the second 
- in the negative. 

The fourth article of the ordinance for the government of 
the territory north-west of the river Ohio, provides: “That 
the utmost good faith shall always be observed towards the 
Indians; their lands and property shall never be taken from 
them without their consent; and in their property, rights, 
and liberty they never shall be invaded or disturbed, unless 
in just and lawful wars authorized by Congress.” 

General Washington made a speech to the Senecas in 1790, 
in which he said: ** You cannot be defrauded of your lands. 
... You possess the right to sell and the right of refusing to 
sell your lands.” 
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In June, 1830, the Supreme Court of the United States 
gave the opinion that “the original inhabitants of this Con- 
tinent were admitted to be the rightful occupants of the soil, 
with a legal as well as a just claim to retain possession of it, 
and to use it according to their own discretion.” 

Grants of land in this country by the Powers of Europe 
have always been understood to convey a title subject only 
to the Indian right of occupancy. 

It was reported, however, a few years since that the Chief- 
Justice of the United States Court had declared that the 
Indians had no right to the lands they occupied, but that 
they were simply tenants-at-will of the United States. 
Treaties with the Indians have been repeatedly ignored. 
As though it were not enough that they should often have 
been effected through intimidation and deceit, the names of 
the individuals being subscribed and their marks made with- 
out their knowledge, and, sometimes, without their presence 
even, or the boundaries designated often by lines of latitude 
and longitude, and not by natural landmarks, such as moun- 
tains and streams, and before the country was surveyed, so 
that even the Government Commissioners had but a vague 
idea of what territory would be included in the new cession, 
the desire for definiteness on the part of the Indian being 
satisfied by pointing out certain ranges of rivers that were 
pretty sure to leave more on the Indians’ side of the line 
than did the terms of the Treaty, — as though it were not 
enough that the Treaties were unfairly made, as has certainly 
been the case with a great many of them, the Government 
has violated them with unpardonable recklessness, if not 
with mean intent. 

The report of the Sioux Commissioners made in December 
last contains a sad acknowledgment of the untrustworthiness 
of our Government, and the reproof of civilized men by a 
tribe of savages is humiliating to the last degree ; and the 
acknowledgment of the President in his Message to Congress 
accompanying the report of the Sioux Commissioners is pain- 
fully significant, admitting, as it does, that our citizens have 
taken possession of a country without right, and “from 
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which they cannot be excluded” ; or, in other words, that we 
are unable to do as we have promised. © 

The Commissioners report that they were painfully im- 
_ pressed with the “lack of confidence in the pledges of the 
Government. At times they (the Indians) told their story 
of wrongs with such impassioned earnestness that our cheeks 
crimsoned with shame.” 

One Chief asked: “If you white men had a country 
which was very yaluable, which had always belonged to your 
people, and which the Great Father had promised should be 
yours forever, and men of another race came to take it away 
by force, what would your people do? Would they fight?” 

Another Chief said: “Tell your people that since the 
Great Father promised that we should never be removed, 
we have been moved five times. I think you had better put 
the Indians on wheels, and you can run them about wherever 


you wish.” 
The Indians grieved over the war, and declared that it was 
‘not an Indian war, but a white man’s.” “It seemed 


strange,” say the Commissioners, “for Christian men to hear 
from the lips of a savage, ‘A great many widows and 
orphans have been made on both sides. It is time to ask 
who is to take care of them. This matter has not been 
begun with judgment; it is displeasing to the Great Spirit!’” 

Spotted Tail said: “You have come here to buy this coun- 
try of us, and it would be well if you would come with the 
goods you have promised to give us, and to put them out of 
your hand so we can see the good price you propose to pay 
for it. Then our hearts would be glad.” 

The Treaty was concluded, but in signing, Two Strike 
said: “The reason we are afraid to touch the pen and are 
silent before you, is because we have been deceived so many 
times before!” 

The Commissioners after declaring the Sioux one of the 
finest bodies of Indians on this Continent, and that it was 
their boast in every council for thirty-five years that their 
hands had not been stained with the blood of the white 
man, acknowledge that if many of the tribe have been 
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changed to relentless foes, it is the simple outcome of our 
own Indian training-school. We have failed to keep our 
pledges. As an illustration, a Treaty was made with the 
Sioux and some other tribes in 1851, by which they agree to 
pay them $50,000 a year for fifty years. The Senate 
amended this Treaty by limiting the appropriation to ten 
years; but this amendment was never submitted to the 
Indians, and they believed that the original Treaty was in 
force. This occasioned war. ‘ 

Afterwards when settlers and adventurers encroached upon 
the territory of the Sioux, a mixed Commission from military 
and civil life was created to investigate, and, if desirable, to 
make Treaties. The Commission reports : — 


Civilization made its own compact and guaranteed the rights of the 
weaker party. It did not stand by the guarantee. The Treaty was 
broken, but not by the savage. If the savage resists, civilization with the 
Ten Commandments in one hand and the sword in the other, demands his 
immediate extermination. Among civilized men war usually springs 
from a sense of injustice. The best possible way, then, to avoid war is to 
do no act of injustice. When we learn that the same rule holds good 
with Indians, the chief difficulty is removed. But it is said that our wars 


with them have been almost constant. Haye we been uniformly unjust? 
We answer unhesitatingly, “Yes!” 


“There is not a tribe,” says Bishop Whipple, “but could 
furnish its list of breaches of Treaty obligations. The Crow 
Indians may be mentioned, and they have always been at 
peace with the whites. Government undertook to educate 
their children, and to furnish at least thirty schools, and had 
a few years ago provided only one.” 

We made a Treaty with the Sioux, promising that no 
white man should enter their Reservation. It may have 
been ill-judged, but it was in accordance with the demand. 
made, and was universally approved, for it put an end to 
a costly war, and we have never pretended it was not 
binding upon us. It should have been kept, unless we were 
prepared to say, as many now do, that it and all such solemn 
obligations are so unwise and go contrary to the welfare of 
both parties interested that they ought to be repudiated. 
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As Bishop Whipple says, “The whole world knows we have 
violated the Treaty.” We sent our military there for what? 
To drive off intruders? No; to sustain intruders in their 
lawlessness, and to resist and distress those heathen who are 
performing the Christian duty of defending their acknowl- 
edged possessions in order to enjoy them themselves, and to 
transmit them to their children, and to generations yet ~ 
ynborn. Nor is the aspect of the matter materially changed 
by the fact that the great body of the tribe did not engage 
in the war, but that it was confined to a few thousand repre- 
sentatives from all the bands, who were patriotic enough, or, 
if you please, ignorant and imprudent enough, to undertake 
the daring enterprise. We were all terribly shocked at the 
encounter with General Custer, but I am not sure we are 
not misled by the word massacre. Perhaps it would not have 
been used had the deadly result been on the other side. No 
women and children were involved, but only members of a 
hostile army, and as capturing and keeping prisoners was 
impracticable, the killing could hardly have been considered 
without authority and necessity, or contrary to the usage of 
nations. We were shocked. Ought we not to have been 
more painfully shocked at the broken faith of our own Chris- 
tian people which was the cause of it all? 

We can hardly do worse than we have done. The writer 
while in charge of Indians in Colorado was too painfully 
aware of the derelictions of the Government. By a treaty 
or agreement made in September, 1873, and ratified in April, 
1874, $25,000 annually and forever in goods or provisions or 
live-stock, was guaranteed to these Indians on the condition 
of the cession of about four million acres of land. To pass 
by, at present, the manner in which the Treaty was made, 
and the ignorance on both sides of the territory included 
within the lines designated, it is enough to say that while 
the lands ceded were occupied by miners and settlers imme- 
diately and extensively, nothing was paid by the Govern- 
ment till over three years had elapsed, and then not nearly 
half of what had become due. 

Doubtless a great deal of misunderstanding and conse- 
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quent dissatisfaction and enmity comes of the ignorance of 
the savage. That only makes it more incumbent on us to 
keep strictly up to the terms of our agreements. We have 
lost the confidence and respect of savages, because in some 
ways our morals have been below theirs. We have only 
rarely done what we said we would do, and our neglect in 
the past has disabled us for fidelity in the future. Our own 
people have learned full well that we do not mean what we 
say when we bargain with the Indian, and by our laxity we 
have educated our people to a cupidity which recognizes no 
restraints of humanity. 

The land which is good enough for a white man is too 
often held to be too good for a red man; and although there 
are thousands of millions of acres outside of the Reservations 
yet unoccupied, we must have the scores of millions we have 
pledged to the Indians. It is the old story of hankering 
after forbidden fruit. Added to this is the fascination of 
danger to the bold adventurer. With so large a region of 
land as we have still open to settlement in all varieties of 
communities and climate, it is truly extraordinary that ex- 
Commissioner Walker should feel it incumbent on him to 
say that “the Indian has no right to prevent the settling of 
this Continent by a race which has not only the power to 
conquer, but the disposition to improve and adorn the land 
which he has suffered to remain a wilderness.” Pray, how 
soon will nine-tenths of this Continent be anything but a 
wilderness? We suffer it to remain so, and we could not 
help it if we would. We have territory enough already in 
which the precious minerals and everything else we need 
could be found if sought. Our people appear to be misled 
by the impression that what is hardest to get, nay, what is 
stolen, is worth the most; and so our President has to 
acknowledge that the miners “could not be excluded” from 
the Black Hills, when by existing Treaties with the Sioux 
they were forbidden to go there. We have not tried to keep 
our T'reaties. Perhaps we could not have kept them if we 
had tried. We are untrustworthy in the eyes of an inferior 
race who, indeed, have been more faithful to pledges than 
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we. And we have come to the question which we have 
been approaching for years,—Can it be worse to announce 
that on general principles we will repudiate all Treaties? 
Surely it will be well no longer to pretend one thing and 
mean another. We may argue that it is “sound public 
policy,” and for the “ best interests of the Indian” to reduce 
his Reservations; to compel him to receive allotments of 
land in severalty ; to control him by United States laws and 
courts ; and in order to accomplish all this, that it is right to 
violate old pledges on the principle that a bad promise had 
better be broken than kept, or that a downright falsehood 
told to save the life of a friend is justifiable. But would not 
such a course be subversive of political morality? And how 
high an influence can we thus expect to exert upon the 
Indian? Is the disavowal of just claims the best way to 
atone for our past treachery? Has it come to such a pass 
that we are obliged to commit a great wrong in order to 
begin to do the right? Had we commenced as most other 
peoples have —had we conquered the aborigines and then 
have claimed the rights of conquerors as ordinarily under- 
stood,— had we from the outset enforced our laws and cus- 
toms upon the vanquished, there would have been this 
benefit, at least, that the wrong-doing would have been 
limited to one generation instead of being spread over a 
couple of centuries. We established the precedent of ‘Treaty- 
making when we were weak, and we are now taking advan- 
tage of our strength. 

The ninety men with which Captain non Mason, in 1637, 
attacked the Indians, constituted one-half the force of the 
Connecticut Colony; and in 1675 Massachusetts could only 
raise one thousand men against King Philip. Could we 
have driven the whole race from the country, as the Romans 
did the ancient Britons, the ethical question would have 
been long ago silenced; and, admitting without any qualms 
of conscience that our ancesvors had wronged the Indians in 
the outset, we should be relieved of all appearance of 
wronging them now. 

Were it not for the Treaties unexpired with about one 
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hundred and fifty thousand Indians, we should be much less 
embarrassed; for we do not hesitate to exercise authority 
over similar classes of our white population. Ex-Commis- 
sioner Walker truly says: “The race must be saved from 
itself, and the country from the intolerable burden of pauper- 
ism and crime. The supreme law of the public safety to-day 
governs the condition of eighty thousand paupers and forty 
thousand criminals.” 

The present Commissioner says: “Surely it is time that a 
policy should be determined on which shall be fully under- 
stood by the Government, the people, and the Indians. We 
cannot afford to allow this race to perish without making an 
honest effort to save it. We cannot afford to keep them in 
our midst as vagabonds and paupers.” 

The English Government in Canada is not so embarrassed 
as ours. It has kept its pledges, and, although Treaties 
similar to our own have been made, the constant recognition 
of citizenship in the red man and his amenableness to Cana- 
dian laws, has given a different aspect to them. There have 
been no Indian wars or massacres since the American Revo- 
lution, and the Indians are loyal. 

In a Canadian account of a campaign among the Indians, 
Lieutenant-Governor Morris and half-a-dozen officials are 
represented as going armed with treaties and presents and 
coming away victorious with the memory of a visit pleasant 
and profitable. ‘To the United States,” they say, “we will 
leave the exclusive employment, on such occasions, of horse, 
foot, and artillery. We shall be content with a contract 
reduced to writing and signed by both parties. Confidence 
begot of faith kept and justice observed has ever been and 
will ever be, we trust, the bond of union between Canada 
and her red children.” 

“On one side of the line,” says Bishop Whipple, “is a 
nation that has spent $500,000,000 in Indian wars; a people 
who have not one hundred miles between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific which has not been the scene of an Indian massa- 
cre; a Government which has not passed twenty years with- 
out an Indian war; not one Indian tribe to whom it has 
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given Christian civilization; and which celebrates its Cen- 
tenary by another bloody Indian war. On the other side of 
the line are the same greedy, dominant Anglo-Saxon race 
and the same heathen. They have not spent one dollar in 
Indian wars, and have had no Indian massacres. Wohi fare Inn 
Canada the Indian Treaties call these men ‘the Indian sub- 
jects of Her Majesty.’ When civilization approaches them 
they are placed on ample Reservations, receive aid in civiliza- 
tion, have personal rights in property, are amenable to law, 
and protected by law, have schools, and Christian people 
send them the best teachers. We expend more than one 
hundred dollars to their one in caring for Indian wards.” 

In Canada there are nearly one hundred thousand Indians, 
while we have about three hundred thousand. Ina Treaty 
made September, 1875, with the Saulteaux and Swampy 
Creek Indians, they “promise to behave themselves as good 
and loyal subjects of Her Majesty, to in all respects abide by 
the law ; that they will aid the officers in bringing to justice 
and punishment any Indian offending against the stipulations 
of the Treaty, or infringing the laws.” 

Copies of the Treaty were given to the chiefs and head 
men. This was a good precaution. The Ute chief in Col- 
orado was wont to complain that the Treaty he signed was 
different from the printed one from which I read to him. 

The English encounter difficulties similar to ours, but 
their antecedents have been better. A Canadian Commis- 
sioner says, under date October, 1875, in the Report of the 
Interior Department: 


“The fact that the Government has treated with the Indians for their 
hunting-grounds is looked upon by them as an acknowledgment of their 
absolute right to the whole country; and this along with the outside 
advice they receive requires a good deal of caution and patience to bring 
to understanding the true meaning of these conventions, and the exact 
amount of the rights acknowledged. 

“The recent legislation of our country does not recognize the Indians 
as the proprietors of the land, and in its dispositions has only kept in view 
the general interests of the public.” 

“The Indians are subjects of the Crown, as well as other citizens, and as 
such have a right to the protection granted by the authorities to all the 
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inhabitants of the country.” “They have a right to a living.” “ But it 
must not be believed that for this reason the Government is bound ever 
to provide for their wants; such a measure, let alone the expense, would 
be detrimental to the recipients thereof.” ‘The interest shown towards 
them ought to manifest itself in the shape only of gratuities in proportion 
to their individual endeavors in the same sense. The advantages con- 
ferred ought to be considered by them less as a payment for their former 
pursuits, which they abandon, than as an assurance of their future wel- 
fare under the new conditions pressed by circumstances and the state of 
the country. Such are the ideas I have endeavored to impress upon the 
Indians under my charge, and I have found it to be the only rational way 
to point to them the justice of the legislation which is now to guide 
them.” 


It cannot be denied that our Government is in a serious 
quandary. Our past history is an acknowledgment of the 
right of the aborigines to the territory they occupy, and of 
each tribe to their own laws and customs, though there has 
been the inconsistency of bad faith. But latterly we have 
denied that the tribes were Treaty-making powers, and have 
continued to make Treaties only because it was too bold a 
step to announce that all past Treaties must be regarded 
invalid. We have changed the name to “ Agreements,” 
leaving them, however, with precisely the same aspect to 
the Indians, if not also to the whites. Our original attitude 
towards the tribes might, perhaps, have been kept if we 
could or would have been faithful. We have lost their con- 
fidence, and it is beyond all possibility to regain it. Our 
own citizens are now confessedly beyond our control, and 
many people have come to the conclusion that nothing but 
direct and constant military supervision of the Reservations 
can prevent the conflict between the races, and even that, per- 


haps, would be insufficient. The Sioux Commissioners, like 


many others, are very decided in their objections to a trans- 
fer to the War Department, and thus quote the generals 
who made the Treaty of 1868: “If we intend to have war 
with them, the Bureau should go to the Secretary of War; 
if we intend to have peace, it should be in a civil depart- 
ment. In our judgment such wars are wholly unnecessary, 
and hoping that the Government and the country will agree 
with us, we cannot advise the change.” 


“ 
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In civilizing these people and bringing them to self- 
support we have met with very moderate success. Our 
present Commissioner discovers the difficulties in the very 
things which we have pledged to them till lately, and do not 
openly deny to them yet; namely, their hunting-grounds and 
the privilege of ruling themselves. It would seem as if he 
knew the intentions of our people (in some respects, to be 
sure, plainly enough indicated), and felt that to honestly 
avow them were far better than the past practices of de- 
ception. He believes, too, that the policy he advocates 
will better the condition of both parties. It is but too 
patent that something radical should be done. There must 
be persistent effort in whatever direction we move. The 
unstable policy of our Government has been, hitherto, an 
insuperable bar to a wise course. The term of service of the 
President himself being but four years, and of all those 
under him from the Secretary of the Interior down to the 
least important employé of an agency being often much less 
than that, how is it possible for them to learn how to per- 
form all the duties assigned to them, and how can they all 
be expected to resist the temptations to personal emolument? 
And even were the officers to hold their positions during 
life or good behavior, Congress must be depended upon ae 
appropriations of money.* 

The question recurs, What are we to do? It is plain we 
must not pursue our present uneven, and mainly unjust 
course. We must not forever promise and forever break our 
promises. We must not put unreliable men in places of 
trust, nor neglect to sustain the reliable men against the 
manceuvres of fraudulent contractors and traders, and the per- 
sistent selfish purposes of adventurers and settlers. 


*It would be well to consider the recommendation of ihe Sioux Commissioners 
that our Indian affairs should be managed by an independent department, having at 
its head “ one of the first men of the nation, whose recommendations would be heeded, 
and who, as amember of the Cabinet, could confer with the heads of the War and Inte- 
rior Departments, and devise such wise and just plans as would equally pro‘ect the 
rights of the Indians and of our own citizens.” ‘‘ We are painfully impressed,” these 

gentlemen say, “with the fact that most of our Indian wars have not only been cruel 
a unjust to the savage, but have largely grown out of conflicts of jurisdiction 
petween different departments of the Government.” 
10 
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It is thought that we cannot, if we will, by starting afresh, 
keep all the Treaties the terms of which have not expired. 
Our people west of the Missouri are too ‘grasping, too ready 
to deny that the red men have rights, too ready to advocate 
their utter extermination. 

The Indians are not yet prepared to give up their millions 
of acres of hunting-grounds for a few thousand acres of 
arable land. Many generations must sink to their graves 
before even a majority of them will learn to subsist by agri- 
culture. They love the chase, they love to roam, and as 
often as every moon to move their tents from one to another 
and another favorite stream. No Swiss is more fond of his 
Alpine home than is the Indian of his extensive mountain 
ranges and unlimited plains. We may believe in exclusive 
proprietorship. We have no doubt but it makes men indus- 
trious, provident, and thrifty. Have we, therefore, a right, 
or if we have, would it be expedient to insist upon it for 
others? The Indian prefers undivided interest and owner- 
ship in all he surveys. The Reservations seem already 
insufficient for him. Shall we advise and exhort, and, 
finally, compel him to take a farm? Thus compelled, how 
long will it be before he gets his living from it? He used 
to be allowed to govern himself by his own laws and customs 
under his own Chiefs. We have already denied the right of 
autonomy by denying that the tribes are independent nations 
with Treaty-makmg powers. It is now proposed to establish 
for him United States laws and courts and magistrates. We 
must pronounce all the existing Treaties, or else the Act of 
LST, null and yoid. Todo the former is a breach of faith 
as clearly as was Mississippi’s repudiation of her indebted- 
ness. Yet it is what we have been gradually coming to, and 
is now declared for the highest interest of the sav 
civilized. To do the latter would be thought to retrograde. 
The knot of difficulties into which we have tied ourselves by 
temporizing and contradictory legislation without any fixed 
policy, cannot be loosed. The writer cannot say that we 
ought to cut it by such a monstrous breach of fa 
cumstances seem to require, nor is he re 


age and the 


ith as cir-' 
ady to say that it 
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ought not to be cut. It has been rather his desire to state 
the case correctly and with sufficient and authoritative quo- 
tations, and to leave it to further earnest and prayerful con- 
sideration. No one can take up the subject without feeling 
that it is too great for him. It is to be hoped that it will 
not prove itself too great and perplexing in the future —as 
it ever has shown itself in the past—for the morals as well 
as the wisdom of the great councils of our nation. 

Henry F. Bonn. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RE- 
LIGION.* 


The strangeness of this unwonted position embarrasses me. 
I can only pray that my thoughts and words may be so 
euided as to be in harmony with the sublime utterances to 
which these walls are familiar. I own a scientific volume 
which undertakes to investigate the principles of all the 
motions of the universe, and which comes to the conclusion 
that “there is one God, and science is the knowledge of him.” 
I recently read the report of a sermon by a very popular 
preacher, in which I found the passage: “ Leave science to 
the devil. It will have enough to do there.” Is this the 
true doctrine? After we have had the light of the gospel for 
nearly two thousand years are we to go back to the darkness 
of primitive ignorance? God did not make the light and de- 
clare it to be good and fill it with wonderful and curious 
powers, so that it should invite man to its study, to be a de- 
lusion and a snare. To maintain such a doctrine would be 
that which would most delight the adversary. It would be 
that which would drive away into honest scepticism all the 
honest seekers after truth in physical science. It would be 
utterly at variance with the doctrines which we have had 
from almost all our pulpits in this city for so many years, 


*A Discourse delivered in First Church, Boston, May 6, 1877, by Benjamin Peirce, 
LL.D., Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics in Harvard University. 
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with the preaching of Dr. Channing and Bishop Cheverus 
and Father Taylor, and of those teachers who are all so 
well known to you, better than to myself. 

Science and religion are born of the same house, and that 
house is not divided against itself. There will at all times 
be an apparent conflict between them arising from defects of 
human nature; but all this conflict is of human origin, and it 
originates in the deficiency of our knowledge, not in the 
ereatness of it. The conflict has had different sources at 
different times, varying with the age and with the state of 
knowledge, and with the character of some discovery that 
may have been made in physical science. For wherever any 
truth in science has, by any means whatever, got incorpo- 
rated into religious statement, it is not possible to bring 
forward a truth in opposition to it; it is not possible to 
shake that which was received as truth once by scientific 
men, and thus has passed into religion, without seeming to 
shake the foundations of religion. But it is merely apparent, 
the harm that is done, and the danger will soon disappear. 
It is a passing storm, and we may be sure, from all the 
experience that we have had, that the time will come that 
all new truth will be changed from being considered to be- 
long to the adversary, to be the strongest support of religion 
itself. Go back to that earliest of all religious statements, 
that of the first chapter of Genesis. It now appears strange 
to any thinking man that it should have been placed in 
hostility to science; for what is it? Look at it as a doc 
trine. It begins with the statement that in the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth, and that the earth 
was without form and void. That God created the heavens 
and the earth is surely a matter that we are not now to 
dispute; all science must hold to that. It is accepted now 
as it was when it was first given to the world. That the 
earth was ever without form and void, was an old scientific 
doctrine. It was believed that there was such a thing as 
chaos; but this doctrine has disappeared from eden Sci- 
ence. It may be that we go back to something like it in 
tracing back the nebular theory to the nebula ; but still it isa 
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different thing. The ordinary teaching of science at the time 
when this was written was that there was a chaos, and it is 
that chaos only which is alluded to. Again, subsequently, it 
is said: “¢ Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters; and God made 
the firmament.” For many ages it was a scientific doctrine 
that there was a firmament. Ptolemy, that great astronomer 
of antiquity, believed in a firmament, and that the stars 
were all attached to that firmament. That was the popular 
scientific belief. It was the received statement with all 
scientific men ; and, unless it had been the object of this word 
to declare what scientific truth was, it was not its proper 
province to reverse that statement. The object of the chap- 
ter was to declare that which is declared throughout, — that 
this firmament, whatever it might be, was the work of God. 
That God made it was the sole object here. And that 
peculiar form of expression, which was the regular scien- 
tific one, was necessary almost to be intelligible to the men 
of that time. 

And so, when it is stated afterward that the earth shall 
bring forth grass, herb yielding seed, which sounds like the 
latest enormity of science; it meant nothing of that kind 
at that time. That the earth did seem to bring forth grass 
from its own power, and of its own self, was the natural 
observation of all men observing at that time, and it was the 
natural statement, in reference to the worship of the earth; 
but still that was not the important doctrine. The doctrine 
here was, that God made this earth, whatever it might be, or 
whatever might be the character of it, and that was the sole 
object of this chapter. Viewed as a cosmogony, we must 
remember that there was no other form of science at that 
time ; that cosmogony was the earliest form of science, and 
for a long time the only one; and all cosmogonies which 
were of human origin had one extraordinary defect in 
them, — they were all coarse, they all partook of the coarse- 
ness of the circumstances under which their authors lived. 
The cosmogony of the Northmen attributed all the changes 
in the universe, all the growth in the universe to a contest 
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between the powers of heat and cold; while the cosmogony 
of Egypt referred everything to the mud of the Nile. 

Now, observe how wonderfully this cosmogony is clear, 
viewed as a cosmogony, from all such coarseness! It has the 
character of a great mind rising far above material phe- 
nomena, whose object was simply to declare that all this uni- 
verse came from one being, its creator, the God whom he was 
telling to the Jews was their king, and the only power worthy 
to be worshipped, and he tells them: “ Whatever you may 
see worshipped by other nations are merely created things not 
worthy to be worshipped.” And if you will look through 
this cosmogony in that light, you will observe that noth- 
ing could be more grand than the way in which this is said, 
nor more philosophical than how in each separate day an 
entirely different source of power is referred to, an entirely 
different source of natural worship is indicated; and how 
in every case it is declared: These are not the things to be 
worshipped ; these are created things, and there is but one 
being to be worshipped, and he the author of them all and‘ of 
you, too. Andof you, too! You may think because you have 
in yourselves something similar to the world, that you might 
yourselves have been, as it were, a divine being, or that your 
ancestors at least were divine, and that you descended thus 
from deity; but your resemblance to. the world in that re- 
spect, your relations to this universe, —it is an indisputable 
fact it was your God that made you so, and that created you 
in his own image; and it is not a thing for you to boast of as 
a power in yourselves. 

The next form of scientific conflict was that with regard to 
the stability of the earth. This again had been the scientific 
teaching. That same Ptolemy placed the earth at the 
centre of the universe, stable, immovable, and it was thus 
easily incorporated into religious ideas, into religious forms ; 
and when scientific men came forward and discovered that 
it was not true, it is not remarkable that the religious 
world was not ready to be instantly carried away from this 
truth which it had received from science, and to declare that 
that which it had held to be part of the foundations of re- 
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ligion must be taken away. It seemed as if it was shaking 
religion itself, and it is not wonderful that there was a great 
struggle against it. It was a necessary part of the defect of 
human nature. It was not an unreasonable result. Never- 
theless, such a doctrine must do great harm. If a man that 
was coming forward in the world to the study of truth, 
should find that there is certain proof that the earth does 
move —while you continue to preach that the world does 
not move, —and that the doctrine of its motion shakes the 
very foundations of religion, so that if it be true, then relig- 
ion is false. Why, the man who knows and sees clearly that 
the earth does move, will be very apt to say religion is false ; 
and so you innocently drive the honest thinker, the honest 
observer into scepticism. 

And so it has been subsequently with the idea with regard 
to the antiquity of the earth. There is clear evidence in 
science that the earth has an antiquity, I would say, prob- 
ably of one hundred millions of years. If, therefore, you 
insist upon it that this is at variance with religion, it is your 
misfortune, — this truth cannot be at variance with religion. 
It is your mistake. 

And so with regard to the antiquity of man. There is no 
doubt now that man is far older than you would have it 
from your old interpretation of the religious record. You 
must change your interpretation ; and so in other things. 

But, now, how is it with this last, most terrible doctrine of 
the adversary, which we may include in the single name of 
Darwinism. First, with regard to Darwin himself. From all 
that I can know of him, he is one of the purest-minded men 
that was ever met with, —one of the men most desirous to 
have the truth and nothing but the truth, without any egotis- 
tic desire, not even himself a Darwinian, ready to overthrow 
his own doctrines the instant he believes that the evidence 
is unfavorable to them,— only seeking the truth, purely, 
simply, and honestly. He is allied to all the great scientific 
discoverers that the world has ever seen, — to Pythagoras 
and Bacon, to Euclid and Newton, to Aristotle and Cuvier, 
to Plato and Leibnitz, and to all the great minds that have 
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risen high enough to see truth that had not been seen by 
others. You will find that with all these great thinkers 
there is a most sincere love of truth. It is precisely on this 
account that they have gone beyond the rest of us in their 
discovery of truth. It is because truth is in their hearts that 
they have been so ready to receive it. Now this is exactly 
the character of Darwin; and how is it with his disciples? I 
know at least that one of my own colleagues, who is a most 
earnest disciple of the Darwinian doctrine, is also devout 
and orthodox in his religious belief, as you all ois admit, 
if it were proper for me to name him. 

And, now, what is Darwinism? It is simply a form of the 
development theory. And what is the development theory ? 
It is nothing but the law according to which the organisms 
of the universe have succeeded each other. Now there is a 
law in this order, or there is not. The development theory 
considers that there must be a law in it, just as much as 
there is a law in the throwing of a stone. Just as much.as 
we find that every stone that has been thrown upon the sur- 
face of the earth moves in that same curve of the parabola, 
and as we know that every stone that ever will be thrown 
will do so; that every projectile of war has the same path. 
If this is a universal law, so also we have good reason for be- 
heving that the succession of animals is of such a kind and 
that you can discover its law. You all are familiar with that 
wonderful case of Agassiz, who himself was not a Darwinian, 
you well know, but who gave a most wonderful argument in 
its favor when asked to draw the form of a fish that would be 
found at a certain epoch, if one were to be found. He went 
to the board —at the meeting of the Scientific Association 
at Dublin, I think it was,—and drew his supposed form 
of the fish upon the board. Professor Sedgwick, who had 
there fish of that very epoch, which Agassiz did not know, 
took off the napkin that was over them, and the form was 
precisely that which had been drawn on the board. Was 
there no law there? Now that all animals have succeeded 
each other under law is the whole of the development the- 
ory. That is all that science has to do with it. Science 
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merely studies what the order is, and what the law is. It 
does not go behind that point. There is this question be- 
hind, how is this law.executed? Is it executed immediately 
by the action of the Creator? Does he at every moment 
interfere, and when I will to act does he carry out my will? 
Or has he placed the law under secondary causes, so that it 
is carried out in that way? That is no question of science; 
it belongs to philosophy in general. It is a question of relig- 
ion, if you will, but science is not affected by it, whatever 
may be your decision. It is no part, therefore, of the Dar- 
winian theory, of the development theory, or any other the- 
ory of the universe. 

And this law which renders science possible, consider 
how important it is that the law should be unvariable. At 
times we may wish to have the law changed for our sakes. 
There are times when the mother, seeing her last child on the 
threshold of the grave, would gladly see the law changed 
for her sake, and that child saved from impending death. 
Shall this be done? Of what importance is it thus to give 
up the law in this one case? Abandon it then, and the next 
day there will be another case, and another, and another, till 
at last your law will be no law. There will be no conti- 
nuity, no possible means of predicting one event from an- 
other, no science, no knowledge of that kind. Suppose that 
there was not this consistency of law, that action was fluctu- 
ating, that sometimes things were done in one way and some- 
times in another ; suppose that the steam was not always uni- 
formly acting exactly in the same way, where would your 
locomotive be? Where would be all the useful arts? They 
would all disappear. It would not be possible to have any 
of them in this universal anarchy. And even for that 
power of communication from one mind to another, that 
which alone makes life valuable, do we not depend upon 
the fact that the sound which you communicate to the 
material universe shall be uniformly, certainly transmitted, 
without deviation, to the ear of the person to whom you 
speak? Let there be no certainty there; let that law be 
given up, and the possibility of rational communication be- 
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tween one being and another is all taken away, and we would 
be driven back to eternal solitude. This law which is the 
source of science, these laws which are the sources of sci- 
ence, and the useful arts, are an absolute necessity if you 
have any world at all worth living in, and in which there 
could be any real hfe. Now we have nothing in Darwin- 
ism but this study. It may be that certain passages of 
the Darwinian theory are wrong. It is not to be presumed 
that one man has at once gone through the whole circle of 
thought and made no error in it. What a misfortune it 
would be for us if that were possible! What a misfortune 
it would be for us if science were exhaustible! If it could 
be that any one man could exhaust all science, and leave 
nothing more to be done, where would new discoveries be? 
Where would new thought be? We might as well have no 
law if we have none to be discovered. 

This Darwinian theory, this development of all the or- 
ganic world, is connected with another theory, from which 
it derived its origin—the nebular theory. And I think it 
may be worth while for me to recall a little the facts of the 
nebular theory, so that you may see what they are more 
exactly. The nebular theory originated with that greatest 
of philosophical astronomers, Sir William Herschel. He ob- 
served that in all the other sciences, in botany, in zodlogy, 
there had been a classification of the objects of study. All 
the plants had been divided into classes; all the animals had 
been divided into classes and species and genera; and he 
examined the stars to try and divide them in the same way. 
He made a most profound investigation of the firmament, 
and he found that there was no line of division possible any- 
where. You could pass from nebula to star, through all 
gradations from nebular star to nebula with apparent con- 
centration at the centre, without any point at which you 
could say: “ Here is the division between them.” The stars 
themselves were equally incapable of division, one from the 
other. ‘There was a line of continuity throughout the whole, 
from end to end. The natural result of the thinking of 
a great philosopher was exactly that of Herschel under 
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these circumstances. He said: “It is precisely as if you 
were going into a forest of trees, all of the same kind. You 
could then, by looking at the separate trees study the history 
of the whole forest. You would find them at every stage, 
from the smallest to the largest, and each of its stages would 
correspond to a stage in the growth of each tree, so that by 
taking them all together, with a discriminating eye, you 
would get the history of the whole.” Exactly that was his 
result with regard to the stars—that all the stars were. only, 
and all the nebule were only different forms of the same 
thing, different stages in the development from one to 
another. 

And not far from the same time, Laplace brought the 
same subject into notice from a different point of view. 
He saw that the planets of our solar system were moving 
around the sun in nearly the same direction, so that there 
was an evident connection between them, and from that he 
drew the conclusion that the sun had once embraced them 
all, and that it gradually had been shrinking till it had come 
to its present form and state. You will find that so common 
now, in the text books, that I need not refer to it in further 
detail. 

But there is one thing here most interesting, and which you 
do not find in the text books. It is that under this compres- 
sion of the gaseous material which forms the sun, by the 
present received scientific theory —as that compression goes 
on, the sun itself is constantly growing hotter and hotter, 
and, therefore, always giving out more and more heat. If 
you were to bring together two suns, one of which was hot- 
ter than the other, and they were the only two bodies in the 
universe, the hotter one would be growing hotter, and the 
colder one colder to the end of time. The body that had re- 
ceived the heat would expand and expand, more than would 
belong to that state of heat, so that it would have to be 
colder than it was before, and it would be constantiy getting 
colder and colder. Now that must be always going on in 
our system. Our sun which we know is giving out heat, 
must be growing hotter and hotter. This cannot last 
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forever. The time will come when it will cease. The 
time must come when the particles of the sun will be 
drawn so close together that chemical action will interpose, 
and then there will be no further compression, and the 
sun will cool off. It is not a thing we have to fear, but it is 
a phenomenon that is certain to happen; and that the sun 
will go out and our whole system terminate. Just as surely 
as that you and I must die, so must this earth die, and this 
solar system must die, and all the visible stars must die. 
There must a time come when they must all cease to be. 
Now, suppose this to have happened, that the whole visible 
universe, which is after all a very limited thing —the farthest 
visible star can scarcely be a thousand times as far off as the 
nearest one, suppose this universe died, what will happen 
when it is gone ?—then will be left the nebula. And that 
nebula would again concentrate under the old laws, and 
form new solar systems, and there would be a new world 
formed, and you would have one world succeeding another, 
one universe, one starry universe, succeeding another, with 
all its stars and its solar systems to the end of time. And 
the duration of this starry universe, — how many times 
soever you might have to multiply this hundred millions 
of years, which denote the age of this earth, you still would 
get a result which would be nothing in comparison with 
eternity. And there would be a succession of worlds, from 
the beginning to the end, lasting without any limit, and we 
should have the same thing in regard to the nebule and 
worlds as we have in the organic world. As from the ege 
comes the eagle, and the eagle gives the egg which produces 
another eagle, and so on in the history of time, egg and 
eagle, egg and eagle, alternately, so in the history of the 
world it is nebula and organized universe, nebula and organ- 
ized universe in succession forever and ever. What possi- 
bility of study there may be there we cannot know; but it 
certainly is an argument not entirely to be despised for the 
probability of the perpetuation of our own souls for ever, 
that we are able to see this fact, and could not study it in its 
detail unless we had immortality. Therefore, so far as an 
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argument from scientific investigation would go, it would 
certainly go in favor of immortality. 

I have time now to refer to but one single thing in 
reference to this matter. If I had gone into the question of 
the power of the universe, I should have shown you that the 
amount of physical power in the universe is the same now 
that it ever was; that there never has been any addition or 
increase to it; that as all the thinking of man cannot add 
to his stature, neither can it add one iota to the physical 
power in the universe. We have derived our whole idea of 
power from the observing of mind, from the mental phe- 
nomenon; and yet the mind itself has not the capacity of 
giving us any physical power, and there is every reason to 
believe that there never has been any change in the amount 
of the physical power in the universe from the beginning to 
the present time. 

If, then, everything is governed by law, and if all the 
power is in the physical universe that ever was there, 
where is God? In the intention. It is in the intention 
through which a world that is intelligible has been act- 
ually the result of unthinking laws; by which all these 
laws put together constitute an intelligible whole, a sys- 
tem, an organism, and because there has been placed in 
this world an intelligent being capable of comprehending 
it. This relation of the one to the other shows inten- 
tion; and the instant that you see intention, then you 
see in everything the Deity, then you see God everywhere. 
When you know who wrote the works of Shakespeare you 
see the mind of Shakespeare in every line; and so, knowing 
that there must be this great Being that must have intended 
the world, you see him everywhere enthroned behind the 
universe. And so, when scientific men would induce you 
to go back and say, “‘ Why, since everything comes from the 
nebula, why isn’t the nebula the power?” that is going 
back to the very doctrine which Moses repudiated. Be- 
cause there was light that was the source of the powers 
of the world, he said, “ That light is not the thing to be 
worshipped, it is created”; and so because there is a nebula 
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in which there have been placed these wonderful laws, out 
of which has grown the universe by the intention of the 
Deity, it does not follow that that nebula is its own manu- 
facturer, and that it is a being to be worshipped. We that 
are made with a capacity to worship, why, what a falsehood 
the world would be if there were not a Being to be wor- 
shipped in it. Why should it be that of all the facts of the 
universe, this is the only one that is false, and that there is 
not a God to be worshipped to supply the want of a wor- 
shipping soul ? 

I say, therefore, that I think the result will be, of all this 
combination of the present state of science with religious 
discussions, to strengthen faith in religion; to show that 
the development theory, which is manifest in the physical 
universe, might easily be shown to extend to the intel- 
lectual world, and perhaps to the religious world also— 
that is, that there has been a law according to which thought 
has succeeded itself, that there has been a law according to 
which religion has succeeded itself, —to show that under 
law the gospel did not grow out of paganism, but out of a 
religion in which there was a faith in one God. The doc- 
trines of the Gospel, the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
Father in heaven could not have been accepted till man 
had been trained by long service of one God. In this 
direction we may. find an unexpected harmony between 
science and religion. 
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\ 
EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE UNITARIAN OUTLOOK AND OPPORTUNITY. 


The present aspects of religion in the world, and among our 
communities, have their trials and their lessons for us, as for all 
branches of the Christian Church. They have also special en- 
couragements and opportunities which it is of the last importance 
for us to take and fill if we are to have any considerable part or 
place, we will not say in directing, but in serving the religious 
institutions and life of the future. Next to that constant burden 
which every earnest Christian teacher carries in the moral apathy 
and disregard by the majority of men of their supreme religious 
interests, our trials may perhaps be stated under two heads. 

I. The crude and partial statements that are set forth, the poor 
and unworthy motives, the imperfect conceptions, the uncompre- 
hensive and unworthy temper and spirit of many religious teach- 
ers commend religion very inadequately to the acceptance, and 
apply it very poorly to the needs of men. With our keen Unita- 
rian conscience for the theological shortcomings of others, and, 
we hope, some nobler yearning to uplift and enlarge the life of 
men, this vicarious bearing of the poverty, errors, and inefticiency 
of religious teaching, is a cross we never put off. The recent 
revival, with its strong assertion of some of the most unreasonable 
of dogmas —a Book infallible from lid to lid, a blood Atonement 
literally conceived as a substitute for the penalties of sin, a second 
coming of Christ in person as King and Judge, — has awakened, 
we think, more solicitude than rejoicing in the good accomplished ; 
and the great advance over all former efforts of a similar kind in 
soberness, genial views of religion presented, and practical bear- 
ing on righteousness of conduct emphasized, fails to console many 
among us for the theological errors underlying the effort, and the 
apparent strengthening of Orthodox dogmatism it has induced. 
Mr. Cook’s new defence of Orthodoxy, with its wide popularity, 
modifying, but at the same time bringing into new prominence, 
theological statements that have seemed of late to be passing 
out of the common thought, has ruffled the serenity of our op- 
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timistic hope that the vitality of Orthodoxy was exhausted; 
though some comfort may be found, one would think, in the fact 
that the method of defence by Mr. Cook of his slack-baked Or- 
thodoxy is opening a field of thought to the general Orthodox 
intelligence that extends unfenced a long way beyond where he 
runs the lines. It ¢s a trial to have the gauntlet clearly flung in 
the face, not only of the Unitarian Church, but also of the whole 
liberal and humane spirit of the age, as it is uttering itself in lit- 
erature, and trying to embody itself in our social institutions and 
life. Mr. Moody reckons this world a hopeless wreck, and is 
only interested in the salvage; Mr. Cook declares the other 
world in large part a strand for ever-downward drifting souls; or 
worse, an ocean of eternal storm, uproar, and misrule; and their 
hearers intent on the deep humaneness of the one and the form- 
ing Orthodox buttresses the other is intent to rear, do not clearly 
protest and cry out,“No! no! you both have taught us that 
God is Omnipotent Righteousness and Eternal Goodness.” 

II. On the other hand an increasing trial to many among us in 
this generation is the large drift of large portions of scholarly 
thought, and more of unscholarly thought, away from all relig- 
ion and from all faith in the future of humanity here or hereafter. 
We hear that Christianity in any form is passing below the 
horizon of thoughtful men; that the fundamental affirmations of 
all religion are coming more and more to be questioned. While 
statistics show that the Church has increased its membership 
beyond the ratio of the increase of population, yet with the 
looser hold of the Church on its members, and the greater propor- 
tion of children and young persons of late drawn within its fel- 
lowship, it becomes a question whether the proportionable gain 
of strength and influence in the community be anything like so 
large. 

When we reniember the tone of literature and society of 
the eighteenth century, however, in connection with these sta- 
tistics, the fading-out theory of religion and of Christianity be- 
comes somewhat questionable, and we may come to think that 
some around us, and perhaps some of ourselves, have mistaken 
the swirl of an eddy for the main current of the ages. Even 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s earnest and well-intentioned attempts to 
save a practical guide for conduct from the sweep of the floods 
that are engulfing all traditional and supernatural sanctities may 
seem to be rather a private salvage-raft than a life-boat which 
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the wrecked faith of the world is reduced to need. Compara- 
tively this is not an ecclesiastical age, not even an age of faith, 
perhaps; but certainly not a denying or irreligious age, though 
local views and partial tendencies lead us sometimes to say so. 

This, however, is undoubtedly true. By virtue of our position 
on the border, and the rationalizing border, of the religious world, 
we are exposed to the full drift of all sceptical and unsettling 
influences, and shall have much to do with those, we hope for 
those, who are in the midst of the midst of the depressing and 
loosening influences of materialized thinking and living. 

And it seems to us that in the drift of this materialism and 
in the atmosphere of scientific scepticism, we are ourselves in 
peril of losing the impulse of philanthropic zeal and energy of 
Christian hopefulness, which is our Unitarian heritage from the 
clear spiritual vision and large faith for man of Channing and 
his time; and in our flagging courage and faith, helping to make 
possible a view of the future of the world and of humanity as 
dark as Mr. Moody’s and Mr. Cook’s, without their glorious in- 
consistency of a large rescue and an immortality largely harmon- 
ized with righteousness. 

The religious and moral enthusiasm of the age is letting itself 
be paralyzed by the statistics of Malthus and Buckle and Spen- 
cer, by the statement of social laws and social limitations. 
Nothing is the matter with the science. An inspired soul will 
turn all its laws into missionaries; but there is no gospel in statis- 
tics, and none of the enthusiasm of humanity to be gained from 
the mere statics of man’s social condition. Here is a man 
who goes out into Central Africa and makes it apparently his 
chief pastime to shoot negroes, and sits unmoved while thirty 
are slain before his eyes to do him honor. He comes back with 
a report of the hopeless barbarism of the natives, and declares 
that they can never be civilized or Christianized. He needs 
civilizing and Christianizing himself, and how can he believe in 
their conversion? His facts are as good as Livingstone’s, to 
the mere statistician; but given a thousand Livingstones and the 
civilization of Africa is insured, while any multiplication of the 
other only helps deepen its barbarism. That is the trouble with 
a good deal of the thought that is dealing with social and religious 
questions. If you count opinions, Julian’s estimate of Chris- 
tianity tells for as much as Paul’s; but the Roman Empire, 
headed by the contempt of Julian, surrendered to the burning 
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enthusiasm of Paul’s faith. The Christian faith in the soul and 
its possibilities has its own omnipotence of fulfilment. 

Our mission is, if we can accept it, to meet the dogmatic limita- 
tion of God’s redeeming goodness, and the groping doubts of his 
goodness, or his being at all, with steadfast faith that the world is 
God’s world, and the eternal rule his also. Weneed to renew 
the old courage, to stir anew the heart of hope and cheer, to 
revive our faith and the faith of the world in the vitality of right- 
eousness and the omnipotence of goodness. 

The great religious opportunity of the age waits for us, or for 
whomsoever shall meet it, in the call there is for the hearty procla- 
mation of spiritual force in man, and the present rule of God, in a 
broad, natural, but thoroughly positive and earnest way, and the 
compelling witness of consecrated work and life. That sounds 
commonplace, but it rises far above the importance of all the con- 
troversies for doctrine, or the critical rectifications of belief, or 
the scientific harmonizing of things, or the crusade for liberty in 
an age when liberty is in the air, and has a missionary, not always 
from the Lord, in every breeze. For us and others the fields are 
white unto this harvest, and those who enter into it, whether 
from our side or another, in the largeness of this conception of 
the call, are reaping and laying up wages of rejoicing. The 
result of all this discussion of doctrines-that is going on, of all 
this revival of religious interest in the community, is, with all its 
drawbacks, a new success for spiritual interests; and a success 
for us, too, in so far as we use the tide for positive religious work 
and appeal, for distinct and earnest statement of the large, 
rational, unhampered gospel which is our inheritance, in a spirit 
of generous recognition of all good sought and accomplished by 
others. 


The Unitarian faith, at the outset, compelled the respect of the 
community by virtue of the strength and character of its adhe- 
rents. Intellectually and morally, the men who composed the 
Liberal churches at the period of the Separation were among the 
foremost of the community. And whatever may have been sup- 
posed to be their spiritual lack, their opponents found that when 
assailed they had something to say for themselves, and could 
defend their positions against all comers. The literature of the 
Unitarian controversy is entirely creditable to the scholarship and 
ability of those into whose heritage we have come. While the 
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progress of critical knowledge has, of course, shifted the positions 
of religious parties in many respects, the reasonableness, the 
thoughtfulness, the essential justice of most of the grounds taken, 
are justified by time, and in large part conceded by the abandon- 
ment of opposition to them in modern theology. Indeed, it is the 
policy of Orthodoxy to-day to forget the views that were defended 
in that name early in this century, and to charge the most straight- 
forward and even moderate statement of them by Unitarians 
with misapprehension, if not misrepresentation. He is fortunate 
who is able to lay firm hands on the elusive statement of author- 
ized Evangelicism, or to surprise it in anything like crystalline 
form in the midst of the rhetoric and pretentious exposition that 
make the fashion of the hour. Our fathers had the advantage of 
meeting opponents who did not refine away the main features of 
their systems into substantial accord with what they set them- 
selves to oppose. 

But Mr. Cook applauds Carlyle’s inextinguishable laughter at 
the Articles of the English Church, which every clergyman in 
that body is required to sign and maintain, and which in sub- 
stance, and frequently in similar form, are contained in the con- 
fessions of most of the great Orthodox bodies; and he is undis- 
mayed by the suspicion that these may be, like “threshings of 
mere straw,” nearer home. The Unitarian protests of the last sixty 
years seem to him a vast mass of “misconceptions,” because the 
forms of doctrine he is willing to defend have come to the front 
since most of these misconceivers were in their graves. There 
were some tolerably clear heads among them, who, if one reflects 
on who they were and what they accomplished, did not usually 
fight as those who beat the air. The work they did remains, and 
is recognized in the large modifications of Orthodox dogma, and 
yet more in the whole temper of literature and social life,—a 
spirit of the age which if, as is charged, somewhat “limp” and 
“unscientific” in its liberalism, is yet progressive, truth-loving, 
and warmly humane. The Scriptural argument has largely lost 
its interest of late years among us, not because it is conceded to 
Orthodoxy, as Mr. Cook claims, but because it seems to Unitarians 
so clearly made out against the essential doctrines of Orthodoxy 
as no longer to claim their main emphasis and attention. 

The purpose and hope of the Unitarian fathers is largely 
accomplished in two regards. The fellowship which was denied 
on grounds of doctrine is coming to be accorded, and the 
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irrational doctrines against which they protested are falling into 
the background from which no spasmodic efforts can permanently 
advance them. Multitudes who suspect themselves of no lack of 
Orthodoxy, are shocked at being thought to hold beliefs that were 
the common grounds of faith fifty years ago. The new strictness 
of the revival] leaders and their use of the baldest forms of dogma, 
and the ruling influence of the undenominational but narrowly 
Evangelical “Young Men’s Christian Associations,” are making a 
considerable reaction against the growing liberalism of the edu- 
cated Orthodox ministry, and are likely to give temporary impetus 
and success to the most distinct and thorough protest that the 
most denominational among us can make against the old spirit of 
exclusiveness, and the old unreason that some sections of Ortho- 
doxy will long to continue to keep. But this will be a diminish- 
ing work in which there are, and will be in increasing numbers, 
many allies from within the Orthodox folds themselves. 


Meantime, here are three or four hundred churches, some of 
which have been long starving on the thin diet of protest and 
anti-orthodoxy, which are to be cared for and administered in 
such wise as shall be best not only for the general interests of 
religion in the world, but for the members of these churches 
themselves, and the communities in which they are. The ques- 
tion is, whether they shall be dissipated into nothingness, or 
absorbed into the great body of the churches, or administered in 
sympathy with the increasing unity of the sects for a distinct but 
sympathetic work—the positive training of Christian character 
and enforcement of the great religious motives,—or, lastly, 
whether they shall be trained as a band of skirmishers, or picket- 
guard for lookout duty,—a kind of spiritual corps of observation. 
This last is the favorite conception of some among us; but the 
general adoption of it would bring the first-named result soonest ; 
namely, the speedy disbanding and dissipation of our churches, 
since a church that holds its religious life for others only, or 
mainly, will soon cease to hold it at all. Better, so far as the 
spiritual life of our children and our Unitarian communities is 
concerned, that the next generation should see all our churches 
absorbed into the advancing Orthodoxy, and whatever vital 
leaven there is in them all scattered through the common ecclesi- 
astical meal, and the Unitarian organization and name be forgot- 
ten, than that they should hold their special faith as a ground of 
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separation from the general Christian household, or a contro- 
versial armory to furnish forth intellectual gladiators to turn the 
verities of God into a tournament of wits. Indeed, the nursing 
of the controversial and negative method among us will thin our 
numbers and dwindle our not too robust church-life to speedy 
extinction; for the number must always, happily, be small and 
transient of those who have nothing better to do with religion 
than to speculate about it, or use it to show the errors of. their 
neighbors. 

The Orthodox Congregationalist body stands now on the ques- 
tion of future punishment just where the Unitarian body stood 
fifty years ago; large portions of it have adopted a view of the 
Atonement substantially, though not formally, that of the early 
Unitarians. The new statement concerning human nature, pretty 
generally held by the younger theologians, is very nearly that 
commonly keld among Unitarians. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is distinctly denied by a few, and ignored or explained away by 
an increasing number. The views of the inspiration of the Script- 
ures as held by many in regular Orthodox bodies Would lap some 
ways over the edge of the doctrine of our fathers on this subject, 
and even that held by some among us now; the philosophy of 
Bushnell and all his school as to regeneration and conversion, 
does not differ from that of most Unitarians; and concerning the 
crucial doctrine of the Deity of Christ there is frequently no 
greater difference than that between God manifested and the 
manifest God,—a difference that may seem considerable in word- 
logic, but in philosophical conception difficult of measurement, 
and hardly to keep practical men from working side by side. If 
one party shall ever forget for a moment its claim to be special 
defender of the old, and the other its pride in its special cham- 
pionship of the new (which may after all be the older), it seems 
inevitable that both should see and flow together and be enlarged. 
Great differences in emphasis, in verbiage, in methods, doubtless 
exist, and will keep the bodies apart, perhaps, when all real theo- 
logical differences overlap and pass into each other,—as happens 
in the case of our relations with the Universalist body; but it 
requires no high spirit of prophecy to say that the Christian 
churches of the Congregational order must in the natural devel- 
opment of tendencies working in each, approach nearly enough to 
each other so that the boundary lines of Orthodox and Unitarian, 
Evangelical and Liberal, will be continually passed both ways in 
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the interest of religious fellowship and good-will, if they are not 
lost sight of altogether. ; 

This may be regarded as an unprofitable speculation, and, per- 
haps, as denominational disloyalty; but we count it infinitely 
more loyal to our historic traditions and spirit than the habit of 
theological fence-viewing and the staking out of the denomina- 
tional lines, with sharp warning against trespassers. ‘And if the 
prospect be remote and contingent, it is to us more grateful, and 
we are glad to think more hopeful, than the other vision, dear to 
some whose fellowship is dear to us, of a Unitarian Church dis- 
charged of all elements of special Christian discipleship, ‘and 
reckoning its heritage in the life and word of Christ a small thing 
in its eager but uncertain grasp on undiscovered truths. 


The great historic churches have a vantage ground that is not 
to be despised, in the security that the mass of men feel in a long- 
continued and wide-accepted ecclesiastical order. A further 
advantage is that what is prescribed in doctrine, ritual, or 
method, is so much responsibility removed from the minister or 
local church, and so much time and energy left to fill the channels 
already prepared. With us, so little is fixed that every man’s 
work is in each of its parts a special creation, and by the time the 
method is ready, and the machinery complete, the man is often 
well-nigh exhausted, and the work flags. 

On the other hand, we ought not to under-estimate our own 
advantage in holding organizations and methods free and elastic, 
and ready to be moulded by the shaping spirit of the hour. With 
readiness, energy, and enthusiasm, there would be great gain in 
having a form of faith to offer, that, so far as methods go, is plastic 
to the occasion and the age. It is our happy fortune to have no 
ghost of an unbelieved creed to be laid or justified, and no rigid 
rituals made for men different in spiritual stature and proportion, 
to which our limbs must be fitted with some sense of straining and 
maladjustment. Our strength, if we shall come to feel it, is pre- 
cisely in this opportunity to choose our weapons from the whole 
religious armory of Christendom, and to take the best of every- 
thing in usage, doctrine, and method, assimilating and making 
ourselves at home in what is best in all. 

The great religious characteristics of this age are sympathy and 
practical sense. Say what we may, and must, of Mr. Moody’s 
crude and irrational doctrines, nine-tenths of his success come 
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from his hearty sympathy with men, and his clear, practical judg- 
ment. Mr. Cook’s distinctions and lists of propositions are 
received with patient wonder; but when there isa clear point of 
sense, or areal or supposed clench of fact, or a sounding appeal 
to popular feeling, there is a sensation. The mass of men to-day 
are not speculative. It is not an age that will grow Athanasian 
creeds, or hymns on the nature of the Godhead. Its tone is 
humane. Mr. Cook has to go back two or three centuries to find 
literary illustrations hardy enough for his doctrine of eternal sin. 
A passage from one of George MacDonald’s novels, a verse of 
Whittier’s “Eternal Goodness,” or even Mr. Sankey singing the 
“ Ninety and Nine,” clear the atmosphere of every trace of the hea- 
thenish figment of eternal sin. The age likes business simplicity 
and genial fellowship in religion. The promoters of late revivals 
have noticed with some wonder, often, that there is nothing of 
the long struggles, the profound dread, the prostrating sense of 
mortal sin that were known a generation or two ago. The spirit 
of the age does not lack warmth and freedom and love of what is 
rational and clear. It needs much more reverence, elevation, ear- 
nestness, and spiritual insight in religion. It must surely be con- 
fessed to be favorable to the growth of liberal forms of faith, so 
far as these commend themselves as practically helpful and effi- 
cient. The fault is not in our stars but in ourselves, if we fail to 
make the religious institutions of the future in increasing meas- 
ures our own. 


There are two conceptions of the true position of the Unitarian 
body which are not ignoble, nor in our judgement unhopeful. The 
first, which is, we think, in accord with our historic ideal, is a firm, 
free holding of the Christian name and essential doctrine, with 
something less than the old emphasis on text and miracle, with 
large abatement of the old love of controversy and criticism, and 
of the old intellectual pride; but with full-orbed faith in the old 
humanities, with the old religious hospitality, the early zeal for 
righteousness, and faith in philanthropy and reform, based on the 
old Christian sense of the ever-working God in man; and more 
than the old warmth and steadfastness of hold on the life of Jesus 
Christ, and the historic line of Christian culture, worship, and 
administration. This position seems to us quite consistent with 
the most hearty recognition of all zeal for truth and righteousness 
on all sides, and cordial and fraternal relations with those who on 
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any basis are seeking to do the work of religious instruction and 
culture. “ 

The second possible position of the Unitarian body is the one 
to which it seems in some quarters to be tending; in which, with 
or without the Christian name, men are seeking to organize 
righteousness and direct conduct, and join in such partial fellow- 
ship of truth as they can find or use, or in simple search for truth 
yet unfound. If leaving out for the most part speculative ques- 
tions, and organizing on the religious sentiments and the practical 
laws of righteousness, and using however freely, yet reverently, 
the traditions and the prophets of all ages, they seek to nurture 
the piety and lift up the moral standards, and quicken the humane 
and generous activities of the community, we hold that this is a 
work not unhopeful, nor unworthy the efforts of any body of 
people who shall unite to undertake it. To those, in whose view 
Christianity stands only as one among many religions, and to 
whom Christian discipleship is no longer in any special sense 
possible, this seems to us to be an honorable and useful position, 
and one that will give its adherents an important and positive 
work to do for large portions of the community. And if the 
Unitarian body is approaching this position sincerely and inevi- 
tably, we do not count it withofit a work, or a possible future of 
useful service for the world. But we have to characterize this 
position as that of others rather than our own; and with the most 
cordial recognition of it, cannot easily conceive it to be ours, nor 
quite contentedly regard it as the future Unitarian position. We 
see that it has attraction for numbers, perhaps for increasing 
numbers; that a certain drift of free-thought and religious specu- 
lation favors it; that it commands a hearing, if not a following, 
among multitudes of people dissatisfied with the popular ecclesi- 
astical organizations; that it sustains an attitude of untrammeled 
fraternity to reformed Jews and Brahmins, Parsees and Bud- 
dhists; but its breadth seems to us to be gained with some loss of 
the vitality of its sympathy, and its hospitality to be rather that 
of the forest than of the hearth. 

This position of uncommitted fellowship in universal senti- 
ments and truth yet to be discovered or determined, has the 
advantage of great elasticity, and when held in a practical union 
for the culture of reverence and virtue may develop unsuspected 
power in the unsettled and questioning mind of this age. At any 
rate, we cannot doubt that any men, or body of men, who are 
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really earnest to serve the religious wants of the age, to cultivate 
reverence, purity, and charity, with whatever slender outfit of 
tradition, organization, or common basis of truth and faith, will not 
wholly fail; and every such effort deserves our respect and sym- 
pathy in proportion to its earnestness and intelligence. The 
greatest religious difference, the only absolutely fundamental dif- 
ference, is between those who heartily seek and work for right- 
eousness, and those who do not. 

At the same time the first position stated has plain advantages 
for those who can accept it. 1. It holds, and voices, the increas- 
ing consent among the sects of Christendom to the fundamental 
and common elements of Christianity, and so holds the main line 
to which the different columns of Orthodoxy are approaching. 
Its positive utterances command increasing sympathy and approval 
from the largest souls in all the sects. When Dean Stanley states 
ten principles of the common Christianity which underlies all the 
sects, we find that they embrace cardinal elements of Unitarian 
teaching, and, with a few denials, as of the Trinity, Atonement, 
etc. — which have always been denied rather as essentials of 
Christianity than as speculatively untrue, —all the cardinal ele- 
ments of Unitarian teaching. It is something to hold the line to 
which the consenting thought of Christendom appears to tend. 
2, It secures thus not only the power of the consensus of all com- 
mon Christian sympathies, but the practical power of discipleship 
to a life which has been the central inspiration of the Christian 
Church, a power which Free Religion has nothing to supply the 
place of, and lacking must in comparison seem wan and cold. We 
are impressed by the power of the closing statement of Dean 
Stanley in the address to which we have just alluded. He says: 
«“ Christianity is what it is by the fact that there once lived upon 
earth a sacred and divine life, — sacred and divine because it was 
supremely, superhumanly, and transcendently good; because it was 
above the limitations of time, country, and party; because it re- 
vealed to mankind the fullest insight ever given into the heart of 
the Eternal and Supreme; and Christianity shall yet be what it 
may yet become, in proportion as that life, or any thing like it, is 
lived over again in personal example and influence of any human 
spirit that aspires toward that perfect ideal.” 

The historical portion of this statement is undoubted truth ; who 
shall say that the rest is not true prophecy for the present and 
the future of religion? When we see aman like John Stuart Mill, 

13 
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who halts and stammers before the primal utterances of natural 
religion, yet growing enthusiastic, and almost adoring, before the 
tradition of the life of Jesus, its supreme use in the religious 
quickening and culture of the age may be conceded, and it may 
well be questioned what the less rational and more humanly 
dependent mass of men will do for religious direction and-im- 
petus, if the Christian records be reduced to the level of all old- 
time legends and visionary tales. The question is not now of the 
critical exigency, but of the power of religious motive; and it is 
not too much to say that the advantage is incomparably on the 
side of the most reverent and constant use of the incarnate Gospel 
which the life of Jesus has been to his disciples in all ages. If 
this shall not be the line of earnest Unitarian purpose and en- 
deavor hereafter, we feel sure that there will not be wanting men 
who will advance to it and take up the work the Unitarian 
churches shall have abandoned, and prove it to be the most fruit- 
ful and blessed opportunity of the age. 


The most pressing duty of the Unitarian churches at the pres- 
ent time is not controversy, though there may be a eall for 
distinct statement in the revival of the Orthodox controversial 
temper. But the controversy should not be to show that our spe- 
cial Unitarian distinctions are the sum of religion, certainly not 
to prove that denial of the Trinity, Vicarious Atonement, Plenary 
Inspiration, and Eternal Punishment is the essential thing of 
Christianity. Rather, as at the beginning, let it be to make clear 
that the holding of these doctrines, whatever measure of truth 
they may contain, is not essential to Christian faith, and that 
_ those who cannot receive them may have full warrant in Scripture 
and reason for claiming Christian discipleship. The tone of all 
doctrinal statement ought to be freed from the spirit of supercil- 
iousness and contempt. If bitterness and bigotry are to be in- 
dulged at all, we can well afford to let it all be on the other side. 
We have not so commended our faith to the world by our efti- 
cient administration of it, we have not so made it potent for the 
renovation of society, as to have grounds for the claim of superior 
methods or more vital and saving truth. A wholesome modesty 
and self-dissatisfaction (which is something very different from 
mutual criticism) would not be a bad acquisition. Among the 
works meet for repentance among us, is the habit of greatly limit- 
ing denominational self-complacency. By some occult Sympathy 
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of mood, Mr. Cook has touched a characteristic fault of liberal 
Christians, which may be described as a kind of impersonal self- 
enlargement. With the utmost of individual humility, even of 
self-distrust, there is sometimes joined a denominational con- 
sciousness that approaches arrogance. 

So, secondly, if controversy is not our main duty, self-satisfac- 
tion and self-glory are excluded both by the law of works and the 
law of the faith we hold. We have done as little with grand 
opportunities as ever men were allowed to do; and we have 
attained as little unity of thought and action as ever fell to the 
lot of so many tolerably intelligent and earnest Christians. We 
have been too well satisfied with individualism and: negations, 
and, in a sense very different from St. Paul’s, we have been a 
good deal given to boasting of that which concerns our infirmi- 
ties, and have made a sort of new decalogue beginning with, 
Thou shalt not believe this, or that, which has had more accept- 
ance with some among us than any positive commandments, new 
or old. Our spiritual self-content that we are not in our beliefs 
like other men, bigots, superstitious, irrational, or even as these 
Orthodox, has somewhat marred our worship, and pervaded 
unhelpfully our demeanor towards our fellow-Christians. It has 
not been good for our influence and work, nor for our own relig- 
ious temper and growth. 

The administration of religion we stand for is large and genial 
and humane. We should seek to make it also religiously warm, 
earnest, and practical. With more of positive statement and en- 
forcement of truth, we should give ourselves less to the negative 
distinctions that difference us from others; and since only con- 
ceit can let us suppose that we have outgrown all the limitations 
we see holding and hampering the views of others, we should 
seek a breadth and depth of real sympathy with their purpose 
and piety as large as that we have sometimes professed, and be- 
yond all that we have attained. There will, perhaps, always be 
those who will love charms and wonders in religion, and belief in 
puzzling statements of doctrine, and magical transformations of 
emotion, better than simple reverence, righteousness, and charity 
in character and conduct. And yet it cannot but be that the 
natural conception of Christianity, if as vitally and urgently pre- 
sented, the more rational faith, if as deep and warm, the larger 
Christian hope, if as robust and clear,— will have an increasing 
hold on the generations that are coming. If the revival in Bos- 
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ton has taught us anything, if certain instances of high success 
in the Evangelical ministry have any lesson for us, itis that stal- 
wart conviction of central Christian truth—God’s love and 
Christ’s help, sin’s harm and the victory that waits on present 
consecration, — that stalwart and urgent conviction of these 
common truths, is the power of all effectual religious preaching 
and work, and the less theory, Orthodox or other, the more 
power. The name, Orthodoxy, may be important in gaining the 
hearing; the thing taken as the bread of life is simple Christian 
faith and love, poured out of earnest and manly religious souls. 
This is the first lesson; and the second is like unto it; namely, 
that with this demand for simple, positive, living Christian faith 
and love, is joined a call for direct, practical, human ways of re- 
ligious working and administration. The high speculative, and 
introverted method so much in vogue among us, the let-alone, 
“touch-me-not” policy of individualism, the super-spiritual jeal- 
ousy of organization, method, ritual, as though religion were for 
thinly-embodied spirits and not for the thick and_stress of actual 
life — worst of all, holding religion as views, as a culture, an sesthet- 
icism, a high sentiment instead of a hearty service, & spirit and 
power of life, treating it as if it were a problem to be solved in- 
stead of a life to be lived, a soul to be saved, a heaven to be 
made and won,—is always largely a failure and tends to become a 
shadow and a sham. 

The true Unitarian position then is one of large sympathies 
and ever open fellowships. This is our historic ground, and it is 
with increasing value our denominational privilege. We are 
protestants against theological exclusiveness and rancor, more 
than for any set of doctrines. If any body, we ought to have 
learned that intellectual lines are not the bounds of religious 
communion, There has been complaint, with some reason, that 
some among us have kept closed doors towards leftward neigh- 
bors, though we have never known any Unitarian censure publicly 
given for simply joining in the worship or religious rites of rad- 
icals. If men come among us who have broadened their tenets 
without a corresponding expansion of their religious temper 
and spirit, or if some of us through undue insistance of the 
intellectual side of religion fall into sharp reproof of all gra- 
cious bearing toward thosé who reach to us hands of fellow- 
ship over somewhat ruinous ecclesiastical fences, such inverted 
Orthodoxy will accord neither with our traditions nor with that 
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spirit of the age — so far one with the Holy Spirit — which makes 
definition and exact accord of expression secondary to union in 
acommon religious sentiment and earnestness for the common 
cause of man’s uplifting and redemption. 


Perhaps we have only illustrated the error that ought to 
be exposed and cured, analyzed when the need is to vitalize, 
offered criticism where the supreme work is to inspire. But 
the end we have at heart will have been served if these 
thoughts shall help to induce an earnest consideration of our de- 
nominational opportunity and needs, with intent to meet the op- 
portunity and supply the lacking elements of efficiency and 
progress. We need hold our heritage of free Christianity no 
less dear, in making it the ground of a more definite and per- 
sistent practical work for the religious help of our time, and a 
more cordial and generous apprehension of the fellowship of all 
workers for faith and righteousness. We are heirs not only of 
the liberty, but of the power and help of the Christian Gospel, 
and of the obligation to multiply the power and help. We, like 
the rest, can only live in the world’s life, and be saved in the 
common salvation of our kind. If we shall have grace given us 
modestly and manfully to take our place in the great army of 
workers for men, and witnesses for God and righteousness, without 
any assumption of superior light or power, but in perfect loyalty 
to our special truths, our faith in natural goodness, in spiritual 
Christianity, in unlimited Divine Grace, — and with all our hearts 
and minds set ourselves to apply this unshackled, unshadowed 
gospel to our lives and the life of the community — that is, if we 
shall ever come to do with full heart and faith and consecration 
what we believe in doing, and what we try to do, only so 
deadly and daintily and inadequately,—the opportunity is as 
sure to grow ample and the Unitarian future as sure to grow 
bright as that the world is God’s, and we his children. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
PEACE. 


This is a sorrowful word to utter now. All Nature is beginning 
to be jubilant with the joy of spring-time. We have passed 
through a paralyzing winter. Business and manufactures have 
stopped; poor people have besieged our doors, and proud suf- 
ferers have shut their mouths and borne their privations in the 
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silence of their homes, if haply they could keep one over their 
heads. The so-called rich have been full of anxious care, and the 
generous and philanthropic ones have been burdened with the 
spectacle of poverty which could not be relieved. All this we 
believe is the indirect result of war, terrible war, to which we 
were forced by a crisis in which our national life was at stake; a 
crisis, however, brought on by our own short-sightedness, selfish- 
ness, and miserable party-feeling which a wise and conscientious 
public sentiment, acting through rulers in season, might have 
averted. 

But the deed was done. We had war because we must have it 
then. We have accomplished great ends. The wrath of man 
worketh often the righteousness of God. We have suffered; we 
have grown rich; we have grown poor, and been ashamed to 
count the paupers on our town books and see the tramps go idle 
from our doors. “We must pass them along,” said a gentleman, 
a Clerk of the Police Court, to us the past winter; “we must 
give them a cup of coffee and a bed in the lock-up, poor fellows, 
and pass them along to another town until the spring comes.” 
The spring has come, All things are looking up. The gardens 
must be made, the land ploughed, the carpets beaten, the walls 
whitewashed, and there is a general rejoicing and good hope for- 
the future. But, alas! the old sore is breaking out in a new spot. 
The old curse of war is coming upon Europe. God grant it may 
not spread! After all the peace conferences of wise men and the 
risks we have run in the settlement of our difficulties, and the 
growing public feeling in favor of arbitration, how discouraging 
it is to see this hydra-headed evil springing up again in civilized 
lands! 

It is very easy, however, to call wars brutal and unealled for 
which are not our own. We were much hurt at such remarks 
from our English friends. But the truth is, war is so barbarous a 
thing that unless we are in the midst of the national contagion 
and glamour, or impelled by some great principle, it is impossible 
not to look upon it with a shudder of condemnation. 

We read an article in the English Independent the other day, 
which gave us the impression that Russia was not bent on self- 
aggrandizement, but that her people called this a “sacred war,” to 
protect the Christian against the barbarian. Undoubtedly when 
blood is drawn and a victory is gained, a nation grows more 
selfish and presuming; but that other nations can check and pre- 
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vent, by wise diplomacy, without involving themselves. When 
we read the Life of the Prince Consort, now being published, we 
see how so able and distinguished a man as Lord Palmerston can 
continually bring a country on to the brink of war, or, at least, 
wound intensely another nation’s honor by a want of courtesy, 
candor, and wise diplomacy. It is the easiest thing in the world 
for two nations to quarrel; it is the hardest thing if on the 
strongest side there is perfect calmness, dignity, and good-will. 

The most painful part in connection with this war and this coun- 
try is, that we are congratulating ourselves that we are going to 
get profit out of it. Not that we have any idea of violating our 
neutrality principles as a nation, but if private manufacturers are 
willing to run the risks on the high seas, the humblest man will 
be the gainer by it. All this we cannot help, perhaps; but it 
would have looked far better if our daily papers, before draw- 
ing maps of the seat of war, and giving the details of sieges, and 
reflecting in their columns on the good we are going to gain, 
had made a grand protest at the outset, censuring the powers of 
Europe for not settling this difficulty at the beginning before it 
came to this pass, and bidding them now beware. We may get a 
little more food and drink, and a little more to wear, and a 
better house to live in; but human society is so constituted that if 
one member suffer, all the members suffer. If Europe, the great 
powers of Europe, utterly fail to establish this great principle of 
arbitration, we shall fail here; the tone of public sentiment will 
fall, and we shall have something worse than starving populations; 
we shall have starving souls hungry for the great principles of 
Christianity. Let us all pray for the reign of peace, and repeat 
the hymn of our beloved poet Longfellow : — 


“Down the dark future through long generations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say ‘ Peace.’” 


NEW HERESY. 


The Rev. John Miller, of Princeton, has recently published a 
book, which, as coming from a well-known minister of the Presby- 
terian Church, is attracting a good deal of attention. There are 
three essays, entitled “Are Souls Immortal?” “Was Christ in 
Adam?” and “Is God a Trinity?” 

It is interesting to see how what are called Orthodox doctrines 
can be accepted in a most free and original manner by any 
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thinker who may yet remain in the Evangelical fold. It is no 
more surprising than to see, with Unitarianism, how the widest 
difference of liberal thought may hold us all under the same 
banner. We are all alike. We may say that certain great prin- 
ciples in common hold the divergent elements in these religious 
bodies together, and that there is a kind of consistent and logical 
unity. his is all very true. But there is a power of cohesion 
stronger than general principles which draws us to our denomina- 
tional centre. It is early association, human affections, local ties, 
an undefined love for the fold where we were reared, which 
makes most thinking men and women cling tenaciously to their 
early religious home, and endeavor to widen it. When the strain 
is too hard, we see them coming out with bitter tears, and we 
bless them for their courage and sacrifices; but we also thank 
God for those who remain, and by their tolerance and wide out- 
look, bring about intercommunion among sects. 

This book does not seem to touch, however, so much upon 
tender and grand points of discussion as upon certain metaphysi- 
cal questions on which the writer has peculiar views of his own 
which are not likely to be accepted in regard to the Resurrection, 
etc. He does not believe in the Trinity but in the Godhead of 
Christ. He denies that man has any inherent power of immortal 
life; the soul and body belong together and go together. He 
supposes that he answers the Materialists there. But God by his 
own free gift, to those who are his own, raises both body and soul 
inseparable and everlasting, A doctrine not wholly unlike this 
was put forth, we think, by an Orthodox minister of Vermont not 
long ago, but on a more spiritual plane. 

Mr. Miller tells how he examined himself to see if he were 
sound in the Calvinistic faith, and he seems to have been satisfied, 
after a careful probing, that he was all right in every particular,— 
an Old School Presbyterian. Here is what he says: — 


I plunged into my whole theology. Having returned from a length- 
ened route, made necessary by philosophical publication, I did what the 
old man does who taps the wheels after they come from a trip. I wished 
to see if Iwas sound. And, therefore, with as much prayer as I could 
offer, and with abundant purpose to be true, I studied the whole system 
of our faith, and came out, as I was grateful to find, thoroughly and, 
emphatically fixed on every point of our common soteriology. 7 
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He held on tight to the Confession of Faith, Total Depravity, 
Imputation, etc., when it was proposed to change it. He says :— 


When I rechallenged all this, and found it seated in my thought and 
impossible to be removed in any usual intellectual possibility at my time 
of life, I felt quieted from restless fever and riveted in devoted affection 
to the communion in which I had been brought up. 


But the doctrine of the Trinity harassed him. He says:— 


Stirred, as I naturally would be, where my very church was slipping 
away from me, I awoke to the full seriousness of the case. I gave up 
everything. For three months I did nothing but inspect the Trinity. A 
library happened to be near, uncommonly rich in all that literature, and 
I did the best I could. I scouted very-soon all the criticisms of reason, 
except perhaps those that doubted whether there was any thought under 
the word “person.” I saw it was not a Bible word. But my investiga- 
tions of Scripture led me to a verdict like this,— that if the Bible taught 
the Trinity, it taught the Mass more and better; that its teaching both 
was fancied by a mistake of figures; that its teaching either was one of 
the vagaries of the human heart; and that its teaching neither would 
‘ long ago have been the faith, if the hypostatic distinctions of the 
Almighty disturbed our ransom in the same serious way as did the 
dishonored sacrament. 


We do not think our Orthodox friends in New England will 
be very much distressed at Mr. Miller’s heresy. Their ideas of 
logical consistency of belief, fortunately, are not quite so impera- 
tive as his; if they were, they would not be that great, compre- 
hensive religious body which we believe they are growing to be 
at this day, relying less upon form of doctrine than in the great 
unity of the spirit. 

We are not prepared to say what the Presbyterians of New 
Jersey will finally do. The Presbytery to which he belongs has 
promptly suspended him from the ministry, and he has appealed 


to the Synod. 
M. P. L. 


THINGS ABROAD. 
FROM INDIA. 


We have received through our good friend and missionary, 
Mr. Dall, a copy of the Zndian Mirror, the organ of the Brahmo- 
Somaj party at Calcutta. The paper has come out in a new 
style, something like our own Inquirer in shape, or the Nation. 
They will gain readers undoubtedly among cultivated people by 

14 
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this change, but lose a little, perhaps, in general popularity ; for 
there was something rather striking in the old sheet, being in its 
general look so much like a daily secular paper, and having such 
sharp contrasts between the paragraphs about the business of the 
day, the home politics, etc., and the columns devoted to the 
more spiritual thought, and the the devout rapt prayer of the 
Theist. The present form will perhaps be more enduring, as the 
paper has, apparently, no competitors, and will command more 
and more the attention of the best English and native population. 
The eminent scholar, the Pundit Saraswati, has undertaken a 
translation of the Vedas, which is looked for with much interest. 
An article on the Brahmo-Somaj and its critics seems to show 
that the leaders have no intention of associating themselves with 
any Christian sect. The writer speaks of Rammohun Roy, and 
tells how some talked about his drifting to Unitarianism, and 
others to Mohammedanism, and yet he died “a Theist of Theists.” 
Now they declare that the leaders are going towards Roman 
Catholicism. It is difficult, he says, to convince people of their 
real position. Speaking of the Christians, he says: “We take 
shelter in their holy house, receive what they have to give Us. 5% 
We thank them for their hospitality, and take leave of them. 
We never entered into a bond that we should stay with them, 
Why should we? Were we not pilgrims to eternity? We shall 
mingle in the songs and hallelujahs of all sects!” We believe 
our missionary, Mr. Dall, while he has been, and is, in such good 
fellowship with them, has recognized their position, 

We have no desire ourselves that they should take the Unita- 
rian name. That name only represents one branch of the Chris- 
tian Church which, from various reasons, has been fixed upon us, 
and which, as a matter of convenience or sacred association, we 
retain. But we do regret that they are not disposed to accept 
Jesus Christ as their leader, and ally themselves with the univer- 
sal Christian Church. Their principles are all the result of his 
gospel, for the ancient world never ripened such fruit. Jesus was 
a native of the East like themselves ; they can better understand 
the fervor of his speech, and the rapture of his last thoughts than 
we of a Northern clime; .and they can retain all their local 


usages and atmosphere of feeling, giving thus a finer flavor to 
Christendom. , : 
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We copy here two little prayers taken from the columns of this 
paper :— 


Lord, thy devotee desires to be a matter-of-fact man, and to be alto- 
gether above the reach of dreams and fancies. I confess, my Father, I 
am excessively fond of communion and solitary devotion. I wish to sit 
with thee, converse with thee, look at thee, and be glad in thy company. 
But all this must be real, and I will have no mystical reveries or illusions 
to deceive me in such sacred matters.’ I hate dreams, and I will not revel 
in vision though it may seem heavenly. O thou Great Reality, help me 
to see thee as thou art, and so hold the light of truth steadily before me 
that I may be always a matter-of-fact man in the spiritual world. 


To-day I have found thee alone, O God, and therefore I rejoice. With 
brothers and sisters I have often come unto thee and offered united 
homage to thee, and enjoyed the blessings of congregational worship. But 
it is a peculiar pleasure and privilege to sit with thee in solitude, and 
divulge those secrets which the heart would not publish, but would reveal 
only to the dearest Lord in the inner sanctuary. Read these private mes- 
sages of my soul, O my God, and answer them in holy and sweet whispers. 


M. P. L. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The remarkable influence which Kant has exercised upon the 
thought of Germany is seen not so much in the establishment 
of a distinct school of philosophy as in the contribution of certain 
philosophical results, certain seed principles, whose fruit is recog- 
nized in nearly all succeeding philosophical investigation. The 
amount of Kantian literature which is issued in Germany is sim- 
ply immense. It floods the book-lists and runs over into the 
magazines. Among a host of minor devotees, we find two of the 
most prominent philosophers in Germany, Ulrici and Lotze; 
acknowledging their debt to his genius and building upon his 
foundation, though each works after a different plan and specifi- 
cation. This difference in method furnishes an occasion for 
mutual criticism of which Ulvici avails himself in an article in the 
Zeitschrift fir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik 69 Band, 
I, Heft, entitled Die Begriindung der logischen Formen und 
Gesetze, which is a detailed review of Lotze’s Logik. The article 
is interesting, not only as furnishing a succinct statement of 
Ulrici’s relation to Kant, but also as expressing his opinion of his 
able contemporary at Géttingen who is the most popular, and, if. 
Erdmann’s judgment may be accepted, the most eminent living 
philosopher in Germany. 

Ulrici regards Kant’s greatest contribution to philosophy to be 
the proof of @ priori factors underlying our thought and percep- 
tion through whose operation alone all facts of perception and 
experience can be realized. “This fundamental thought of Kant’s 
has never been surrendered, and later philosophers have sought 
to give it a firmer foundation and a broader and freer develop- 
ment.” 

While building on the foundation of Kant, Ulrici claims to 
have supplied some of his evident deficiencies. He believes also 
that he has removed a long-felt difficulty of philosophical investi- 
gation. In considering the psychological question of the origin 


of our conscious mental presentations [ Vorstellungen ], he reached 
the conclusion that — 


We obtain these mental presentations through a discrimination, at first 
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unconscious, of our sensuous perceptions from each other, and that our 
consciousness, or what results in consciousness, is effected through this 
distinguishing activity. The respective clearness or determinateness, the 
dimness or indeterminateness of our mental perceptions depends upon 
the greater or less distinguishability of the sensuous impression and the 
greater or less exactness and care with which this discriminative faculty 
is exercised. But this power, as a close analysis of its activity shows, needs 
for its exercise not only matter which is capable of such distinction, and 
which is present to the senses or perceptions, but also requires certain 
conditions of aspect or relativity under which this separation and distinc- 
tion can be made. These formal and inherent conditions of its activity 
are essentially the so-called categories of Kant; the logical form of con- 
ceptions and the conditions of judgment belong to them. It follows, also, 
that the logical laws lie in the nature of the distinguishing activity, and 
may be derived from it. 


These results Ulrici presented in his Logik und Erkenntniss- 
theorie, and claims to have established them not only deductively, 
through pure speculation, but inductively, by irrefutable facts. 
They furnish, he argues, the basis for philosophy and for all 
science. Ulrici is consequently a little sensitive when Lotze 
takes an entirely different direction to reach the same result,— 
the proof of a priori factors of our thought and knowledge. 
Ulrici holds it to be a much less safe and direct method; “but it 
has the advantage —though only externally —of running parallel 
to the new methods and direction of philosophy.” He takes 
exception to several points in Lotze’s introduction in which he 
finds only reflections and considerations which are essentially 
contradictory. 

The change from an impression into a mental presentation, 
according to Lotze, rests upon an act of separation. Says Lotze: 


So soon as we designate as green or red the excitation which the waves 
of light produde in our sight, we have separated that which was previously 
unseparated ; viz. our perception from the thing perceived to which it 
relates. The thing perceived is present to us not merely as a circum- 
stance of this excitation, but as something which is really in itself what 
it is, and signifies what it signifies, and continues to be and to signify 
this whether our consciousness is directed upon it or not. 


Ulrici finds Lotze making concessions towards his own view 
when he admits that both acts, the direct determination of every 
substance as. its self and the: exclusion or distinction of it from 
every other substance, are so closely connected, that to clearly 
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designate the first (separation) we are obliged to use expressions 
which relate to the second (discrimination). But Lotze comes 
clearly into conflict with Ulrici when he goes on to maintain 
that the second, or act of discrimination, is a secondary and sub- 
ordinate idea. He says :— 


Red is not first conceived as that which it is—as red; only when it is 
distinguished from blue or sweet, or blue only as blue from its contrast 
to red. Neither a sufficient motive for the exercise of this discrimination, 
nor a possibility of its success would be conceivable, if that which each of 
the two members is in and for itself was not before clear to the con- 
sciousness. Without doubt, the particular determinative impression 
which we experience under the name of red light, would be completely 
the same before we had experienced a blue light as it would be after we 
had had such an experience. It is always the positive determination which 
makes the negative discrimination possible. The Inhalt, or content of 
the things distinguished, never arises or is presented to us only through 
the discrimination itself. 


Ulrici admits that discrimination between red and blue would 
be impossible if each of these were not something in and for itself; 
but argues that if what each is in and for itself were already 
clear to the consciousness, no act of separation and discrimination 
would be needed. It is through this discrimination that a com- 
plete consciousness is realized. “Lotze,” he says, “appears to 
hold that the discriminating activity supposes consciousness, and 
is only possible through it, or when each of the things to be dis- 
tinguished is already clear to the consciousness ”; but Ulrici 
maintains that it is an undeniable fact that not only the speech- 
less child but we ourselves, after we have arrived at full con- 
sciousness, daily perform acts of discrimination and comparison 
without being conscious of them. For only through such acts do 
we become conscious that, for example, the room which we enter 
is our work or sleeping-room, or that the subject which we now 
have before our eyes is the same as that which we saw yesterday 
or several years ago. “Lotze seems to suppose that we must first 
perceive the difference of things through the senses before we are 
able to form an idea of them.” This he regards as an error 
easily refuted. “The rays of light from a given subject. excite 
the nerves and effect a sentient impression, the red rays produc- 
ing the sensation of red, the blue rays producing the sensation of 
blue. But the difference between red and blue is not reflected in 
any rays of light; it is something not perceptible by the senses, 
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It must originate in another way. We do not see or hear, there- 
fore, that the things are different; but we perceive it ait when 
we distinguish our different sensuous impressions with respect to 
their difference from each other. 

' Proceeding from simple mental representations to more com- 
plex ideas, Ulrici finds the same fault with Lotze; viz., that the 
conception is based not upon a comparison or distinction of 
predicates or mental representations, but upon a supposed knowl- 
edge or preceding consciousness of their nature or content. 

We have not space to follow Ulrici through his long argument, 
In closing his review he says : — 


If we close this discussion with the question which it concerns, namely, 
whether logic rests upon a priori elements and factors of our thought, or 
only upon the result of experience, induction, and generalization, we are 
obliged to say that Lotze opposes with original power and skill and much 
versatility of thought, the one-sided empiricism, sensationalism, and mate- 
rialism of the time. He and his methods of thought always deserve great 
attention. He decides finally not only for the a priori origin of the con- 
ception of causality, but considers in addition our idea of space, the mode 
of our sensuous perceptions, our ideas of substance and quality, and, 
finally, the ethical ideas of good and bad to be innate utterances or modes 
of expression of the mind. He declares expressly that he “represents 
essentially the view of Kant which the German philosophy should never 
have abandoned.” But, departing from the path of Kant, the way which 
he has followed has not led him to the goal. He has failed in the proof 
and determination of the a priori factors of our thought and knowledge 
just so far as his determination suffers from unclearness and uncertainty, 
and is liable to manifold objections. 


The Contemporary Review for April publishes Prof. Bain’s 
paper on “ Metaphysical Study,” delivered before the Edinburgh 
University Philosophical Society on the 28th of March. By 
metaphysics Prof. Bain means “the circle of the mental or sub- 
jeetive sciences. The central department of the field is psychol- 
ogy, and the adjunct to psychology is logic which has its founda- 
tions partly in psychology, but still more in the sciences altogether, 
whose procedure it gathers up and formulates. The outlying and 
depending branches, the narrrow precincts are ontology, ethics, 
sociology, together with art or xsthetics. 

The two sciences, psychology and logic, Prof. Bain considers 
the fundamental and knowledge-giving departments. The others 
are applications of these to the more stirring questions of human 
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life. After this definition, the paper treats the aims, real and 
fictitious, in the study of this group of sciences; and next the 
polemic conduct of such study, or the utility and management of 
debating societies instituted in connection therewith. 

Rowland G. Hazard’s Two Letters on Causation and Freedom 
in Willing have been translated into German, and, together with 
Mill’s Three Hssays on Religion, reviewed by Ulrici in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, 70 Band, 
I, Heft, 1877. Of Mill, Ulrici says : — 


These essays show that he was a sincere, truth-loving inquirer who did 
not fear to contradict himself and to recall earlier expressions of opinion 
when, in the course of his investigation, he had attained to different 
results. His last essays, like all his philosophical works, show that he 
was a very learned, acute, and cautious investigator, an illustrious author, 
but no systematic thinker. 


In the Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie, January, the 
Fourth Gospel finds another defender, Frédéric Rambert, who 
replies to the article of M. Van Gens noticed in our last number. 
He reviews carefully the external evidence, going back to original 
sources, and reserves the question of internal evidence for another 
article. 

Relating to the same subject is “ Apokalypse und Antiapoka- 
lypse,” by Albrecht Thoma, in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie, 1877. II. Heft. He attempts to show how the 
Fourth Evangelist could have developed his Christology and his 
picture of the life of Jesus from the Apocalypse, why such a gos- 
pel was written, and how the author appeared as the Apostle 
John. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 1X., Part I., 
contains an interesting and scholarly article by R. Friederich on 
“The Religion of the Island of Bali” (Little Java), in the 
Malay Archipelago. Crawford and Raffles maintain that the 
religion of the people in Bali cannot be called Hindu; but from 
all his inquiries into the worship of the common people, which at 
first he was inclined to regard as a remnant of the purely Poly- 
nesian age, the writer is convinced that this also is Hindu, and 
that the low estimation in which the temples of the Stidras are 
held by the priests has merely obscured the base and corrupt 
mode of this worship :— 


The five daily offerings which the head of every Indian family has to 
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make are not found in Bali. Panditas read or mumble the Vedas once a 
day; the people make their offerings and say their prayers on certain 
days. The religious ceremony consists in bringing offerings which are 
offered with a sembah and deposited in front of the small temple houses ; 
in the ordinary temples this is mostly done by women to whom is also 
entrusted the preparation of the various offerings... . 

Bloody sacrifices are made to Durga and the Biitas. They are*usually 
confined to hens, ducks, and young pigs, although in great sacrifices 
buffaloes, goats, deer, and dogs are slaughtered... . The feasts are partly 
feasts of the various gods and temples and partly expiatory feasts. By 
indirect inquiries the writer is convinced that afew human sacrifices have 
actually taken place in Bali....One of the most important religious 
ceremonies is the cremation of the dead. Only through the burning of 
the body is it possible for the soul to enter the heaven of Siidra.... It is 
believed that cremation and the offerings which precede and follow it 
exempt a man from any further change of shape. ... Cremation requires 
a great outlay, and therefore every family is not in a position to show this 
honor to its dead. Instead of being burned they are in that case buried, 
the body being enclosed in a case of bamboo which completely conceals it, 
and covered with a number of cloths.... Those who are buried in this 
way cannot enter heaven; they then assume all sorts of shapes and it 
seems that the Balinese especially believe that the numerous dogs which 
wander about half-wild are metamorphoses of Stdras (the lowest caste) ; 
for that reason they hardly ever kill a dog, and thus the ugly animals 
increase and multiply enormously, and are a pest to the Europeans. 

The burning of widows has attracted most attention from Europeans, 
one is surprised at the great number of women sacrificed in this way in 
Bali in former times; yet it should be borne in mind that in Bali polyg- 
amy is carried further than in any other country. In Bali the burning of 
widows is confined almost entirely to the princely families. ... The true 
reason of this lies in the outlay which is required. ‘The Sidras @re sel- 
dom rich enough to bear the expense of a splendid cremation. Their 
women also are less under the influence of the priests who do not trouble 
themselves much about such common people, and, finally, the wife’s 
respect for the deceased husband is not so great because he was of the 


same rank as herself. 


A vivid and painful description of a cremation at which women 
were burned is given : — 


The number of women burned in Bali itself is not considerable ; in 
Lambok, however, where nearly nine thousand Balinese reside, this cere- 
mony is more frequent....It cannot be asserted that this custom, in 
Bali, has entirely disappeared. Widow-burning is considered a necessary 
adjunct to the cremation of a great prince, and, in the last thirty years, a 
large number of women have annually been sacrificed in Badong. 

15 
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From religion to cookery may seem a violent transition, and 
yet we have no doubt the world would be a gainer if a closer 
relation could be established between them. If there were more 
religion in the kitchen, there were, perhaps, less “death in the 
pot,” and no doubt piety would be facilitated if cookery were 
sometimes less malign. However much we may despise the 
odors of the dinner-pot, we must not forget that they bring to us 
well-authenticated proof of our own humanity, since man is 
known to be the only cooking animal. The Quarterly Review 
(April), which is turgid with the Eastern question, is relieved by 
an article on gastronomy entitled, “The Kitchen and the Cellar,” 
and in the Deutsche Rundschau for April the “ History of Cook- 
ing” is treated by a writer of no less rank than Rudolf Virchow. 
The German gives the history and philosophy of cooking; the 
Englishman a practical view of it. The selection of topics is 
characteristic ; it would not be safe to exchange them. An Eng- 
lishman might write a history of cooking, perhaps; but no Ger- 
man can be safely trusted to treat cookery as an art. 

Virchow shows us that the discovery of cooking constitutes the 
dividing line between two epochs of culture; that first through 
the preparation of the means of subsistence, mankind was ren- 
dered independent of the fortuities of nature. Those natural 
products which now furnish the chief elements of our subsistence, 
were first made available through cooking. There has hardly 
ever been a time when rice, corn, wheat, and potatoes have 
served men for food in their raw condition. The Australian who 
has not learned to cook passes with indifference the rice-plant 
which in the northern,part of New Holland is a natural product 
of the soil. The introduction of agriculture among the avocations 
of mankind supposes a knowledge of cookery. Comparing the 
nomadic to the agricultural life, Virchow shows the elevating 
influence which cooking thus exerted. 

As to when cookery was discovered, he seems never to have 
read Charles Lamb’s “ Dissertation upon Roast Pig,” or to totally 
discredit that amusing legend. But Virchow considers it certain 
that the primitive nomadic races living contemporaneously with 
the reindeer, the hyena, and even with the mammoth of the 
Kuropean Continent, knew how to evoke fire and to apply it to 
cooking. 

The necessity for cooking utensils stimulated the fabrication of 
pottery, and pottery gradually developed into sculpture. The 
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Apollo Belvedere has thus a close relation to the kitchen. Vir- 
chow shows the immense influence which women have exerted in 
effecting this development. 

If the article in the Rundschaw is the most intellectual, the 
Quarterly’s article is the most appetizing. The writer is evidently 
one who enjoys a good dinner; but he writes for English rather 
than American readers. 

Lack of space compels us to summarize many articles which we 
would gladly notice at length. In philosophy, the second number 
of the new Vierteljahrs-schrift fiir wissenschafiliche Philosophie, 
1877, has articles on the idea of space by Liebmann and Riehl; 
one on Kant’s idea of the Ding-an-sich, by Windelband, and a 
reply by Zeller to J. H. Fichte’s criticism on his philosophy. In 
Séances et Travaux de I? Académie des Sciences Morales et Pol- 
itiques, is a thoughtful article on the “ Nature of the Soul”; in the 
Quarterly Review, April, a review of Leslie Stephen’s History of 
Kinglish Thought in the Highteenth Century. 

Paul Janet on “ French Thought and Spinozism,” in the Contem- 
porary Review, May, concludes that the genius of Spinoza is not 
well adapted to the nature of the French mind. As an offset to 
this opinion, we must remember that Rénan was selected to de- 
liver the address at the unveiling of the monument at the Hague 
on the 21st of February, and his warm eulogy of Spinoza will be 
found in the Contemporary Review for April. 

In theology of import are articles on Ezekiel by Klostermann ; 
on the “ Historiographical Treatment of the Third Evangelist,” 
and a review of Schmidt’s book on the Darwinian theory and its 
relation to philosophy, in Theol. Styd. u. Krit, 1877, IL. 
Heft. The latter work is also reviewed in bldtter fiir lit. Unter- 
haltung, March 20. “The Contest of Heathenism with Chris- 
tianity as reflected in Greek and Roman Literature,” by Prof. 
Zeller, of Berlin, is printed in German in Ftundschau for April, 
and in English in the Contemporary Review for May. “Super- 
natural Religion” with reference to Tatian, reviewed by Prof. 
Lightfoot in same number. In Theologische Tijdschrift, March, 
an article on the myths in the Old Testament. 

From a great number of scientific titles, most of them too tech- 
nical for eur purpose, we select a few of general interest. “The 
Germ Theory and Spontaneous Generation,” and“ Liebig’s Scien- 
tific Achievements,” in the Contemporary Review, April. In the 
Cornhill for April on the “ Levelling Power of Rain.” . 
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A. De Quatrefages writes in the Journal des Savants, March, 
1877, on “Theories of Transformation and Evolution.” 

The Popular Science Review and the Quarterly Journal of Sci- 
ence, April, both contain articles on the “Great Ice Age.” The 
Quarterly Journal has also an article on the United States geo- 
logical survey of the Territories, by Prof. Hayden, and R. A. 
Proctor writes on “Movements of Jupiter’s Cloud-masses.” 

Prof. Strasburger’s observations on protoplasm are reviewed in 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. Prof. Stras- 
burger feels himself in a position to apply to protoplasm the hy- 
pothesis of the molecular constitution of organized bodies which 
was formulated by Naegeli. In the next place he points out that 
protoplasm is to be regarded as a substance of great complexity 
of structure, and this view becomes a conviction if the protoplasm 
of the ovum be considered as the depositary of the specific pecul- 
iarities of the future organism. After giving a variety of facts, 
such as that a living cell of begonia is capable of reproducing 
the plant, the article says: — 


All these facts lead to the conclusion that each of the structures in 
question contains within itself the special peculiarities of the whole or- 
ganism of which it isa part. Further than this we cannot go. . We do 
not know and we cannot even imagine what mechanism it is by means 
of which the process of development is worked out and heredity estab- 
lished. We only know that the course of development is under the influ- 
ence of heredity. 


There is a good review of “ Recent Science” in the Nineteenth 
Century for May, compiled by the editor and read by Prof. 
Huxley. 2 

Some interesting facts in regard to the ancient Etruscans are 
presented in the Séances et Travaux de L’ Academie, February, 
1877. J.P. Mahaffy, who has given us so much that is interesting 
on the life of Greece, writes in the April Contemporary on “Mod- 
ern Excavations.” In the British Quarterly for April there is a 
second article on “ Wood’s Discoveries at Ephesus.” In the Dud- 
lin University Magazine there are articles on “The Treasures of | 
Kgypt,” and “On Some Remains of Greek Art,” and in the lit- 
erary notices a review of Goldziher’s Mythology Among the He- 
brews; in the Revue Archéologique III. 1877, an essay on the 
“Age of Bronze,” and another on the structure of the Gaelic 
chariots; in the Journal des Savants, March, 1877, a paper on 
Celtic and Gaelic archeology and the new bronzes of Ozuna. 
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Political interest centres, of course, in the East. The Quarter- 
ly Review for April has a review of Wadllace’s Russia (also re- 
viewed in the British Quarterly and in the Edinburgh Review 
for April), and articles on “The Balance of Power,” “The Mili- 
tary Position of Russia in Central Asia,” and “Turkey.” In the 
last article there is a significant paragraph : — 


If it should turn out that Russia has been deceiving Europe, and has 
been simply gaining time in order to be prepared to crush Turkey with 
an army of irresistible strength, and that her real object has been, not the 
amelioration of the Christian population, but aggrandizement and con- 
quest, we would emphatically warn her against supposing that England 
‘would look tamely on. ... The power which rules over India and other 
possessions of importance in the East, and to whose safety the supremacy 
of the seas and the security of the road to India are essential, will never 
allow the command of Constantinople and the Dardanelles to pass into 
the hands of an ambitious and aggressive State without a determined 
struggle. No English ministry would stand idle while the attempt was 
made. The British fleet would anchor in the Bosphorus before the Rus- 
sians appeared under the walls of Constantinople. 


The British Quarterly speaks almost as decisively. Mr. Court- 
ney, on the contrary, in the Fortnightly Review, May 1st, de- 
clares that England should work with and not against Russia; 
and that “on the grounds of policy it should cease to pursue the 
labor, foredoomed to failure, of maintaining the Ottoman Empire 
in Europe”! 

Two French magazines turn their eyes towards America. An 
excursion to the United States is well described in the Journal 
des Economistes, February, 1877; and.the Aevue Politique et 
Litteraire, No. 38, 1877, has an article on parties in the United 
States. In the first article M. Limousin regards the Republican 
party as already conquered. In the second article the writer says 
the Republican party has lost much ground since the time of 
Lincoln, and its situation can only be improved by great modera- 
tion. 

Dr. Petermann, in his Mittheilungen (23 Band, 1877, IL.), is 
hopeful of a new American polar expedition, and prints in full 
Mr. Hunter’s bill introduced at the last session of Congress. 

Goldwin Smith, in considering “'The Political Destiny of Cana- 
da” in the Yortnightly, says that— 


Canadian nationality being a lost cause, the ultimate union of Canada 
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with the United States appears now to be morally certain. To Canada 
the economical advantages of continental union will be immense; to the 
United States its general advantages will not be less so; to England it 
will be no menace, but the reverse. 


Essays in biography are numerous. In Seances et Travaux de 
LT? Academie, February, 1877, 2 Liv., on the diplomatic honesty of 
Machiavel, considers him an honorable man in spite of his doc- 
trines, his misery, and the contagion of his age. 

Under the title of “Un Littérateur Americain,” the Biblio- 
théque Universelle has a review of the life of George Ticknor, 
the second and concluding part appearing in the April number. 
It warmly commends the example which in the course of a blame- 
less and singularly laborious life he gave to his countrymen. 

Two very different characters, George Sand and Harriet Mar- 
tineau, are separately reviewed in the Quarterly for April. The 
article on Harriet Martineau is all the more interesting because 
of the “five or six pages of bitter censure and reproach levelled 
at the Quarterly in her autobiography.” 

Miss Martineau is farther reviewed in the Fortnightly. for 
April, and the Contemporary Review for May. 

The Life and Letters of Charles Kingsley is reviewed in the 
Edinburgh Review for April. 

The Dublin University Magazine has a portrait of James Mar- 
tineau, and a biographical notice which concludes as follows: — 


Those who know more of him will find his works a rich mine of far- 
reaching thought clothed in the winged words of a dignified eloquence, 
adorned with the graces of a ripe and liberal scholarship, and illuminated 
with the light of a rare poetic fancy. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and 
Doctrine, being a continuation of the Dictionary of the Bible. 
Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., and Henry Wace, 
M.A. Vol. I, A-D. pp. 914, 8vo. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Con oii 
No recent contribution to the study of ecclesiastical history is 

more important than the work of which this volume is the first 
instalment. It takes up the record of the Christian Church where 
the Dictionary of the Bible left it, at the close of the apostolic 
period, and carries it down to the time of Charlemagne. The 
purpose has been to present an adequate and carefully sifted 
account of the personages, parties, literature, and controversies of 
the first eight hundred years of Christianity, tracing the develop- 
ment of doctrines, the rise and decline of heresies, the influence of 
leaders, ecclesiastical administration and discipline. Of course, 
with the plan adopted, the work is rather a collection of materials 
for Church history than Church history itself; and its value con- 
sists in the fact that it is so complete, carefully prepared, and 
well-arranged a collection of these materials, putting the student 
within easy reach of the information he wants on any topic, with 
the assurance that it is trustworthy and complete. The depart- 
ment of Christian Antiquities forms, however, a separate and 
parallel work, of which a notice was given in a recent number of 
this Review. The division becomes, in some particulars, a wholly 
arbitrary and perplexing one, and we cannot regard it as entirely 
fortunate. The Councils, for instance, are discussed in the Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities, and when we have followed a party or 
doctrine up to the point of its reference to a Council, we are 
referred to that work for a complete account of what was done 
concerning it there. There are articles concerning the Creeds in 
both works, but treating the topic in different ways, so that one 
needs to refer to both to get a complete view. 

Some such inconveniences necessarily attend the attempt to 
break up the treatment of any great subject into separate articles 
for each person and event connected with it. But the student of 
Church history, and especially the hard worked pastor and the 
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general scholar, have abundant reason to be grateful for a work 
which makes so easily accessible all important facts concerning 
any point within its limits which he may desire to investigate. 
The array of writers is very large, embracing most of those en- 
gaged in the preparation of the Dictionary of the Bible. The 
great fathers of the Church, Athanasius, Augustine, and Chrysos- 
tom, have very full and careful articles. Those on Arius and 
Arianism, by Dr. Schaff, are inadequate to the magnitude of that 
very early and very tenacious form of belief, which at one time 
fairly divided the suffrages of the Church, and was only fully cast 
out after repeated struggles and anathemas. Dr. Schaff writes as 
a partisan, rather than an annalist, in treating of the Arian heresy, 
not sparing some utterly impossible interpretations of Scripture 
passages to enforce his view. This is the only instance we have 
noticed, in our necessarily partial examination, of departure from 
the claim to “treat subjects from a purely historical point of view.” 

Doctrines which became subjects of controversy at peri- 
ods subsequent to the eighth century are not treated in this 
work (thus we look in vain for any article on Atonement), and 
we may look forward, perhaps, to a kindred work from these 
editors for the ecclesiastical biography, literature, and doctrines 
of the Middle Ages. The only instance in which we have found 
this rule to be violated is that of the Coptie Church, the admira- 
ble monograph on which brings down its history to the present 
time. Special attention is given to the materials of early Eng- 
lish and Saxon, Scotch and Irish Church history, and they are 
treated on an extended scale, corresponding to the greater inter- 
est in them of the English-speaking people. The appearance of 
this long-announced work is a considerable literary event; and 
when the four or five more volumes that will be required to com- 
plete it shall appear, it will be an important monument of the 


Increasing scope and thoroughness of sacred scholarship in Eng- 
land. 


Syrie, Palestine, Mont Athos. Voyage aux Pays du Passé 
Par le Vicomte Eugéne Melchior de Vogiié. . (aE 


This book is charming in its spirit, its style, its delicacy of 
observation, its freedom from pedantry and pretence. There is 
no affectation of originality about it; the author does not set 
himself up as a scholar, or a critic, or a devotee, or an archeolo- 
gist. He simply tells his adventures and impressions of travel, 
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what he saw and what he felt, without exaggeration, and without 
any forced rapture. He has the heart of a poet and the eye of an 
artist. He has no bigotry of sect, and his catholic soul expresses 
itself in words always gentle, amiable, and charitable. He has no 
theories concerning sites, or ruins, or inscriptions to vindicate, and 
none of the impulse of the mousing antiquary. Islam or Gospel, 
Turk and Greek, and Jew and Arab, all have good words from 
this traveller, whose spirit is optimist, and who makes the best of 
annoyances and discomforts. The reader is never tired by com- 
plaints, or bored by minute details, or invited to admire the 
endurance of a long-suffering martyr. The noble writer had no 
striking adventures, or hair-breadth escapes from the savage men 
and the marauding robbers, or from stumbling on the mountains 
and in pitfalls, from storms and from droughts. His fate was 
that of the average traveller who has good attendance, a good 
guide, and a prosperous voyage, mostly over ground well-trodden 
and known. 

Count de Vogiié’s journey begins in the Sea of Marmora, con- 
tinues among the islands of the Aigwan Sea, with visits to famous 
places in Asia Minor, in Ephesus, in Rhodes, in Cyprus, thence to 
Syria, and thence through Palestine by the ordinary route. From: 
Beyrout he ascends to the Cedars, climbing in the snow. Balbec, 
Damascus, the Druse towns, and the Maronites, come into his 
sketches, and nothing escapes his quick eye. He notes the land- 
scape, and he notes the ways of the people. His description of 
the Samaritans at Nablous, short as it is, is a very graphic sketch. 
Nazareth, Carmel, the Sea of Galilee, Hebron, the Dead Sea, 
Bethlehem, Jaffa, Ramleh, and the rest, all appear in a series of 
cabinet pictures. His observations in Jerusalem are so wise and 
moderate that we wish there were more of them. The structures 
and monuments in the Haram enclosure, and the scenes in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, are admirably presented, yet the 
vexed question of the genuine site of the Sepulchre is not once 
alluded to. The splendid and well-ordered buildings built by 
Russia for its pilgrims are as prominent in the narrative as any of 
the remains of the past. Possibly the Count exaggerates some- 
what the number of inhabitants in the Holy City, but he keeps the 
proportion of races. 

The chapter of the volume which will have the freshness of 
novelty, is the account of Mount Athos, and the strange life of 


that relic of the Middle Age of Oriental seclusion. We have 
16 
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never read so full a sketch of the convents, the hermitages, the 
customs, and the denizens of that monastic hive— the “coop,” as 
Wordsworth would call it—of passive, dull, and sluggish monk- 
ery. The Count was received with great politeness, as indeed he 
was everywhere, and his reflections on the monks and their life, 
frank as they are in exhibiting its unpleasant features, are in the 
kindest spirit. He saw their precious things, in ornament and 
manuscript, and he came away without begging anything or steal- 
ing anything. He gives more praise to their painting than most 
critics of Byzantine art. His summary of the motives which 
draw recruits to this convent life is very just. He met in one of 
the convents a curious specimen in the person of an Italian radi- 
cal and freethinker, who was not sure even that he believed in a 
God; he learned from the lips of this man his eventful story as 
an agitator. He was, fortunate enough to be present at the choice 
of an abbot in one of the convents—a grave and religious 
affair,— and also to see on the same night and in the same con- 
vent the burial of another of the old monks. <A few illustrations 
from photographs add to the charm of a very interesting vol- 
ume. 


Recent Theological Works in Germany. 


1. At present the passion of the myth interpreters is to find in 
the stories of the gods the poetic representation of the powers of 
Nature,— the sun, the dawn, the fertile earth, the rolling thunder. 
Evemerism is under a cloud, and is out of favor. But Herr 
Emanuel Hoffman goes back fondly to the old notion that the 
gods are only men in disguise, and that actual wars and migra- 
tions make the basis of what becomes Divine legend. Mythen 
aus der Wanderzeit der greeco-italischen Stdémme, unpleasant as 
its tone is, and unsound as its philology, has yet the merit of 
drawing out ingeniously the myth of Kronos on this basis of 
human fact. Kronos.is a ruler from the East country, who passes: 
on over land and sea until his trace is lost in the extreme West. 
He begins his course in the lands of the Caucasus, and he ends it 
in distant Britain. The myth of Zeus is treated in the same way.. 
Hoffman’s theory is the direct opposite of the view of Forchham- 
mer in his remarkable book, Daduchos, which we noticed some- 
time since. The theory of that book is untenable in leaving out 
many important elements of judgment. But it is not more one- 
sided than this theory of divining the movements of men in 
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masses or as individuals. Jove is grander as the personality of 
the vast firmament than as the vague sign of a legendary hero 
who gains nothing by being changed from earth to heaven. 

2. In the last generation the students of classical literature 
were accustomed to confound the gods of Greece and Rome, and: 
the translations from the Greek were into the Latin names. 
“Zeus” was always Jupiter, Demeter was Ceres, Pallas was 
Minerva, and Hera was Juno. More recently the tendency ‘has 
been to the opposite extreme,—to separate widely the two 
mythologies, and never to think of the free Pantheon of Olympus 
as at all identical with the legal deities of the Roman forum and 
house. The truth lies between these extremes, and such a book 
as that of Wilhelm Heinrich Roscher (Studien zur vergleichenden 
Mythologie der Griechen und Rémer) is of great convenience in 
pointing out the resemblances and differences between the two 
mythologies. The first part of this book was published some 
three years ago. The second part, which has been a long time in 
coming, discusses the relations of Juno and Hera, the functions 
which they have in common, and the special offices of each; their 
origin, local and linguistic, and their mythical significance. Study 
of this kind is fascinating. No hero of the Jéad or the eid is 
more real than the mother of the gods with her loves and her 
hates. Roscher has also some instructive remarks about the 
relations of Hera to other goddesses,— Hecate, Artemis, and 
Selene. Indeed, the incidental observations are as valuable as the 
direct discussion. 

3. We have received the third number of a theological maga~ 
zine for the year 1877, now in its sixth year, entitled “Reforms., 
Zeitstimmen aus der Schweizerischen Kirche. Tt is published in, 
Berne, and its editors are eminent ministers of Berne and Ziirich,, 
Bitzius and Fuhrer. It aims to bring together the elements of. 
reform in the different Cantons of Switzerland, and to consolidate 
into sympathy, if not into church union, the liberal religious ideas 
of that land. If the number before us is a fair specimen of the 
thought and style of the magazine, it deserves the encouragement 
of all-progressive thinkers. The principal article in this number 
is a vigorous discussion and vindication of “Faith in God” 
against the atheist spirit of the time. The writer, Paul Schmidt, 
Professor of Theology in Basle, is not willing to dismiss God ag 
dead, and as no longer entitled to a place among the realities 
of human life; is not willing to adopt the desolate conclu- 
sion of Strauss and his friends. He maintains a theism purified 
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‘from orthodox errors, and frankly confesses that if in order to 
believe in God he must uphold miracles, make the personality of 
God human, accept the Trinity, and separate God utterly from 
the world, he would have been an atheist long ago. His discus- 
sion is very clear and forcible. Reform is published at Berne. 
every Saturday. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Swedenborg Library. Edited by B. F. Barrett. Vol. III. Freedom, 
Rationality, and Catholicity. From the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. z 


From Traditional to Rational Faith; or, The Way I came from Baptist to 
Liberal Christianity. By R. Andrew Griffin. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1877. $1.00. 


Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Addressed to Richard Hengist 
Horne. With a Preface and Memoir by Richard Henry Stoddard. New 
York: James Miller. 1877. 


The Book of the Poets. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. New York: 
James Miller. 1877. 


A Modern Mephistopheles. No Name Series. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
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The Science of Language, Linguistics, Philology, Etymology. By Abel 
Hovelacque. Translated by A. H. Keane, B.A. London: Chapman & 
Hall. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1877. 


Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, and Doctrines. Being a 
continuation of the Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by William Smith, 
D.C.L., LL.D., and Henry Wace, M.A. Vol. I. A-D. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1877. 


Questions Awakened by the Bible. By Rev. John Miller, Princeton, 
NN. J. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 


Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall). An Autobiographical Frag- 
‘ment and Biographical Notes. With Personal Sketches, ete. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1877. 


The Cooking Manual of Practical Directions for Economical Cookery. 
By Juliet Corson, Superintendent of the New York Cooking School. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1877. 


Chedayne of Kotono. A Story of the Early Days of the Republic. By 
Ausburn Towner. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Personal Immortality, and Other Papers. By Josie Oppenheim. New 
York: Charles P. Somerby. 1877. $1.00. 


The Anonymous Hypothesis of Creation. A Brief Review of the so-called 
Mosaic Account. By James J. Furniss. New York: Charles P. Som- 
erby. 1877. 50 cts. ' 


MAGAZINES. 


North American Review for May and June, International Review for 
May and June, New Englander for April, Congregational Quarterly for 
April, Universalist Quarterly for April, The Evolution for May, St. Nich- 
olas and Scribner’s Monthly for May, Eclectic for May, Penn Monthly for 
May. ‘The Radical Review for May, 1877. 
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